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PREFACE. 


A  Chakcert  Jndge  once  had  the  kindness  to  bforni  me,  aa 
one  of  a  company  of  some  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  woiLen 
not  laboring  under  any  suspicions  of  lunacy,  that  the  Court  oi 
Chancery,  though  the  shining  subject  of  much  popular  prejudice 
(at  which  point  I  thought  the  Judge's  eye  had  a  cast  in  my  direc- 
tion), was  almost  immaculate.  There  had  been,  he  admitted,  a 
trivial  blemish  or  so  in  its  rate  of  progress,  but  this  was  exag* 
gerated,  and  had  been  entirely  owing  to  the  "  parsimony  of  the 
public  ; "  which  guilty  public,  it  appeared,  had  been  until  lately 
bent  in  the  most  determined  manner  on  by  no  means  enlarging 
the  number  of  Chancery  Judges  appointed — I  believe  by  Rich- 
ard the  Second,  but  any  other  King  will  do  as  well 

This  seemed  to  me  too  profound  a  joke  to  be  inserted  in  the 
body  of  this  book,  or  I  should  have  restored  it  to  Conversation 
Kenge  or  to  Mr»  Vholes,  with  one  or  other  of  whom  I  think  it 
must  have  originated.  In  such  mouths  I  might  have  coupled 
it  with  an  apt  quotation  from  one  of  Shakspeare's  Sonnets : 

My  nature  is  subdued 
To  whit  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand : 
Pity  me  then,  and  wish  I  were  renewed  1 

But  as  it  is  wholesome  that  the  parsimonious  public  should 
know  what  has  been  doing,  and  still  is  doing,  in  this  connexion, 
I  mention  here  that  everything  set  forth  in  these  pages  concern- 
ing  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  substantially  true,  and  within  the 
truth.  The  case  of  Gridley  is  in  no  essential  altered  from  one 
of  actual  occurrence,  made  public  by  a  disinterested  person  who 
was  professionally  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  monstrous 
wrong  from  beginning  to  end.  At  the  present  moment  *  there  is 
a  suit  before  the  Court  which  was  commenced  nearly  twenty  years 
Ago ;  in  whic^  from  thirty  to  fort>'  counsel  have  been  known  to 
appear  at  one  time ;  in  which  costs  have  been  incurred  to  the 
amount  of  seventy  thousand  pounds ;  which  is  a  friauily  suU; 
and  which  is  (1  am  asauied)  no  nearer  to  its  termination  now  thas 

•  I»  AvgMt,  i8$j. 
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There  is  another  well-known  suit  in  Chancery, 
liich  was  commenced  before  the  close  of  the  last 
lich  more  than  double  the  amount  of  seventy 
bas  been  swallowed  up  in  costs.  If  I  wanted 
for  Jarndyce  and  Jar.'^dyce,  I  could  rain 
^es,  to  the  shame  of^a  parsimonious  public 

one  other  point  on  which  I  offer  a  word  ol 
ssibility  of  what  is  called  Spontaneous  Corn- 
denied  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Krook ;  and 
L  Lewes  (quite  mistaken,  as  he  soon  found,  io 
ig  to  have  been  abandoned  by  all  authorities) 
genious  letters  to  me  at  the  time  when  that 
:led,  arguing  that  Spontaneous  Combustion 
y  be.  I  have  no  need  to  observe  that  I  do 
[ligently  mislead  my  readers,  and  that  before 
iption  I  took  pains  to  investigate  the  subject 
thirty  cases  on  record,  of  which  the  most 
e  Countess  Cornelia  de  Band!  Cesenate,  was 
ited  and  described  by  Giuseppe  Bianchini,  a 
rona,  otherwise  distinguished  in  letters,  who 
unt  of  it  at  Verona,  in  1731,  which  he  after- 
l  at  Rome.  The  appearances  beyond  all 
^served  in  that  case,  are  the  appearances 
ixook's  case.  The  next  most  famous  instance 
ns,  six  years  earlier ;  and  the  historian  in  that 
ne  of  the  most  renowned  surgeons  produced 
subject  was  a  woman,  whose  husband  was 
ed  of  having  murdered  her ;  but^  on  solemn 
er  court,  he  was  acquitted,  because  it  was 
iridence  that  she  had  died  the  Cx^'ath  to  which 
cutaneous  Combustion  is  given.  I  do  not 
|r  to  add  tc  these  notable  facts,  and  that 
to  the  authorities  which  will  be  found  at 
:orded  opinions  and  experiences  of  distin- 
professors,  French,  English,  and  Scotch,  in 
yrs;  contenting  myself  with  observing,  that 
n  the  facts  until  there  shall  have  been  a  con- 
eous  Combustion  of  the  testimony  on  which 
s  are  usually  received 

5, 1  have  purposely  dwelt  upoo  th«  romancic 
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CHAPTER  I. 
/m  Chmntery. 


I ONDON.  Michaelmas  Tenn  lately  over,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  sitting  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall.  Implacable 
November  weather.  As  much  mud  in  the  streets  as  it 
the  waters  had  but  newly  retired  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  it  would  not  be  wonderful  to  meet  a  Megalosaurus, 
forty  feet  long  or  so,  waddling  like  an  elephantine  lizard  up 
Hoi  born  hill.  Smoke  lowering  down  from  chimney-pots,  mak- 
ing a  £Dft  black  drizzle,  with  flakes  of  soot  in  it  as  big  as  full 
grown  snow-flakes — gone  into  mourning,  one  might  imagine, 
for  the  death  of  tl^  sun.  Dogs,  undistinguishable  in  mire. 
Horses,  scarcely  better ;  splashed  to  their  very  blinkers.  Foot 
passengers,  jostling  one  another's  umbrellas,  in  a  general  in- 
fection of  ill-temper,  and  losing  their  foot-hold  at  street-cornerii 
where  tens  of  thousands  of  other  foot-passengers  have  been  slip- 
ping and  sliding  since  the  day  broke  (Uf  this  day  ever  broke),  add- 
ing new  deposits  to  the  crust  upon  crust  of  mud,  stickmg  at  thos« 
points  tenaciously  to  the  pavement,  and  accumulating  at  com- 
pound interest. 

Fog  everywhere.  Fog  up  the  river,  where  it  flows  among 
green  aits  and  meadows;  fog  down  the  river,  where  it  rolls 
deflled  among  the  tiers  of  shipping,  and  the  waterside  pollutions 
of  a  great  (and  dirty)  city.  Fog  on  the  Essex  marshes,  fog  on 
the  Kentish  heights.  Fog  creeping  into  the  cabooses  of  col* 
!•  '    -   '■  V 
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fog  lying  out  on  the  yards,  and  hove:ing  in  tlie  riggin; 
lips;  fog  drooping  on  the  gunwales  of  barges  ano 
.     Fog  in  the  eyes  and  throats  of  ancient  Greenwich 

wheezing  by  the  ^-esides  of  their  wards  ;  fog  in  the 
)owl  of  the  afternoon  pipe  of  the  wrathful  skipper, 
5  close  cabin  ;  fog  cruelly  pinching  the  toes  and  fin. 
i  shiverirg  little  'prentice  boy  on  deck.  Chance 
the  bridges  peeping  over  the  parapets  into  a  nethef 
with  fog  all  round  them,  as  if  they  were  up  in  a  bal- 
anging  in  the  misty  clouds. 

ling  through  the  fog  in  divers  places  in  the  streets, 
le  sun  may,  from  the  spongy  fields,  be  seen  to  loom 
man  and  ploughboy.  Most  of  the  shops  lighted  two 
e  their  time — as  the  gas  seems  to  know,  for  it  has  a 
i  unwilling  look. 

afternoon  is  rawest,  and  the  dense  fog  is  densest, 
uddy  streets  are  muddiest,  near  that  leaden-headed 
:tion,  appropriate  ornament  for  the  threshold  of  a 
led  old  corporation  :  Temple  Bar.  And  hard  by 
ir,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
J  Lord  High  Chancellor  in  his  High  Court  of  Chan- 

m  there  come  fog  too  thick,  never  can  there  come 
lire  too  deep,  to  assort  with  the  groping  and  floun- 
dition  which  this  High  Court  of  Clumcery,  most 
hoary  sinners,  holds,  this  day,  in  tlie  sight  of  heaven 

an  afternoon,  if  ever,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor 
;  sitting  here — as  here  he  is — with  a  foggy  glory  round 
oftly  fenced  in  witB  crimson  cloth  and  curtains,  ad 
a  large  advocate  with  great  whiskers,  a  little  voice, 
srminable  brief,  and  outwardly  directing  his  conteni- 
he  lantern  in  the  roof,  where  he  can  see  nothing  bu\ 
ich  an  afternoon,  some  score  of  members  of  the  H  igh 
hancery  Bar  ought  to  be — as  here  they  are — mistily 
one  of  the  ten  thousand  stages  of  an  endless  cause, 
e  another  up  on  slippery  precedents,  groping  knee- 
chnicalities,  running  their  goat-hair  and  horse-hair 
ds  against  walls  of  words,  and  making  a  pretence  of 
serious  faces,  as  players  might.  On  such  an  after- 
arious  solicitors  in  ihe. cause,  some  two  or  three  of 
\  inherited  it  from  their  fathers  who  made  a  foi  tune 

to  be — as  arc  they  not  ? — ranged  in  a  line  in  a  long 
4p;U^'0U£l%ht  look  in  vain  for  Truth  at  the  bottoni 
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of  it),  between  the  registrar's  red  table  and  the  silk  gowns,  nitli 
bills,  cross-biUs,  answers,  rejoinders,  injunctions,  affdavks, 
issues,  references  to  masters,  masters'  reports,  mountains  of 
costly  nonsense,  piled  before  them.  Well  may  the  coiiit  be 
dim,  with  wasting  candles  here  and  there ;  well  may  the  fog 
hang  heavy  in  it,  as  if  it  would  never  get  out ;  well  may  the 
ctained  glass  windows  lose  their  colour,  and  admit  no  light  of 
day  iuto  the  place;  well  may  the  uninitiated  from  the  streets, 
who  peep  in  through  the  gla!ss  pones  in  the  door,  be  deten  ed 
from  entrance  by  its  owlish  aspect,  and  by  the  drawl  languiiily 
echoing  to  the  roof  from  the  padded  dais  where  the  Lord  H)^^!! 
Chancellor  looks  into  the  lantern  that  has  no  light  in  it,  and 
where  the  attendant  wigs  are  all  stuck  in  a  fog-bank  1  This  if 
the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  which  has  its  decaying  houses  and  its 
blighted  lands  in  every  shire ;  which  has  its  worn-out  lunatic  in 
erery  madhouse,  and  its  dead  in  every  churchyard  ;  which  Las 
\x%  ruined  suitor,  with  his  slipshod  heels  and  threadbare  dre^is, 
borrowing  and  begging  through  the  round  of  every  man's  ac- 
quaintance ;  which  gives  to  monied  might,  the  means  abai- 
dantly  of  wearying  out  the  right ;  which  so  exhausts  financetf, 
patience,  courage,  hope ;  so  overthrows  the  brain  and  breaks 
the  heart ;  that  there  is  not  an  honourable  man  among  its  practi* 
tioners  who  would  not  give — who  does  not  often  give — the 
warning,  "  Suffer  any  wrong  that  can  be  done  you,  rather  than 
come  here  ! " 

Who  happen  to  be  in  the  Lord  Chancellor's  court  this  murky 
afternoon  besides  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  counsel  in  the  cause, 
two  or  three  counsel  who  are  never  in  any  cause,  and  the  well 
of  solicitors  before  mentioned  ?  There  is  the  registrar  below 
the  Judge,  in  wig  and  gown ;  and  there  are  two  or  three  maces, 
or  petty-bags,  or  privy-purses,  or  whatever  they  may  be,  in  legal 
court-suits.  These  are  all  yawning ;  for  no  crumb  of  amuse- 
ment ever  falls  from  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce  (the  cause  in 
band),  which  was  squeezed  dry  years  upon  years  ago.  The 
short-hand  writers,  the  reporters  of  the  court,  and  the  reporters 
of  the  newspapers,  invariably  decamp  with  the  rest  of  the  regu* 
lars  when  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce  comes  on.  Their  places  are 
a  blank.  Standing  on  a  seat  at  the  side  of  the  hall,  the  bettei 
to  peer  into  the  curtained  sanctuary,  is  a  little  mad  old  woman 
in  a  squeezed  bonnet,  who  is  always  in  court,  frcan  its  sitting  to 
its  rising,  and  always  expecting  some  incomprehensible  judg- 
ment to  be  given  in  her  favour.  Some  say  she  really  is,  or  was 
a  party  to  a  suit ;  but  no  one  knows  for  certain,  because  no  one 
cares.     She  carries  some  small  litter  in  a  reticule  which  sli# 
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illy  consisting  of  paper  matchei 
risoner  has  come  up,  in  custody, 
nake  a  personal  application  '*  to 
"  which,  being  a  solitary  surviT* 
into  a  state  of  conglomeration 
not  pretended  that  he  had  ever 
likely  ever  to  do.  In  the  mean- 
ended.  Another  ruined  suitor, 
Shropshire,  and  breaks  out  into 
:ellor  at  the  close  of  the  da/j 
eans  be  made  to  understand  that 
mt  of  his  existence  after  making 
:entury,  plants  himself  in  a  good 
J  Judge,  ready  to  call  out  "  My 
;  complaint,  on  the  instant  of  his 
and  others  who  know  the  suitor 
of  his  furnishing  some  fun,  and 
\  little. 

es  on.  This  scarecrow  of  a  suit 
e  so  complicated,  that  no  man 
The  parties  to  it  nnderstand  it 
i  that  no  two  Chancery  lawyers 
lUtes,  without  coming  to  a  total 
eniises.  Innumerable  children 
innumerable  young  people  have 
)ld  people  have  died  out  of  it. 
riously  found  themselves  made 
:e,  without  knowing  how  or  why; 
legendary  hatreds  with  the  suit 
^  who  was  promised  a  new  rock 
Jarndyce  should  be  settled,  has 
"  a  real  horse,  and  trotted  away 
vards  of  court  have  faded  into 
long  procession  of  Chancellors 
5  legion  of  bills  in  the  suit  have 
>ills  of  mortality  ;  there  are  not 
earth  perhaps,  since  old  Tom 
brains  out  at  a  coffee-house  in 
Bd  Jarndyce  still  drags  its  weaiy 
nially  hopeless. 

passed  into  a  joke.     That  is  the 

>f  it    It  has  been  death  to  many, 

icn.     Every  master  in  Cliancery 

gyery  Chancellor  was  " in  it^' 
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lor  somebody  or  other,  when  he  was  counsel  at  the  Lar.  Good 
things  have  been  said  about  it  by  blue-nosccl,  bulbous  shoed  old 
benchers,  in  select  i>ort-wine  committee  after  dinner  in  hall 
Articled  clerks  have  been  in  the  habit  of  fleshing  their  legal  wil 
upon  it  The  last  Lord  Chancellor  handled  it  neatly,  when, 
correcting  Mr.  Blowers  the  eminent  silk  gown  who  said  that 
such  a  thing  might  happen  when  the  sky  rained  potatoes,  h^ 
observed  "or  when  wc  get  through  Jarndyce  and  Jarndycc,  Mr. 
Blowers;" — a  pleasantry  that  patticularly  tickled  the  maces, 
b'gs,  and  purses. 

How  many  people  out  of  the  suit,  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce  has 
stretched  forth  its  unwholesome  hand  to  spoil  and  corrupt,  would 
be  a  very  wide  question.  From  the  master,  upon  whose  impal- 
ing files  reams  of  dusty  warrants  in  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce  have 
grimly  writhed  into  many  shapes ;  down  to  the  copying  clerk  in 
the  Six  Clerks'  Office,  who  has  copied  his  tens  of  thousands  of 
Chancery-folio-pages  under  that  eternal  heading;  no  man's 
nature  has  been  made  better  by  it  In  trickery,  evasion,  pro 
crastination,  spoliation,  botheration,  under  false  pretences  of  all 
sorts,  there  are  influences  that  can  never  come  to  good.  The 
very  solicitors'  boys  who  have  kept  the  wretched  suitors  ait  bay, 
by  protesting  time  out  of  mind  that  Mr.  Chizzle,  Mi/^zle,  or 
otherwise,  was  particularly  engaged  and  had  appointments  until 
dinner,  may  have  got  an  extra  moral  twist  and  shuffle  into  them- 
selves out  of  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce.  The  receiver  in  the 
cause  has  acquired  a  goodly  sum  of  money  by  it,  but  has  ac- 
quired too  a  distrust  of  his  own  mother,  and  a  contempt  for  his 
own  kind.  Chizzle,  Mizzle,  and  otherwise,  have  lapsed  into  a 
habit  of  vaguely  promising  themselves  that  they  will  look  into 
that  outstanding  little  matter,  and  see  what  can  be  done  for 
Drizzle — who  was  not  well  used — when  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce 
shall  be  got  out  of  the  office.  Shirking  and  sharking,  in  all 
their  many  varieties,  have  been  sown  broadcast  by  the  ill-fated 
rause ;  and  even  those  who  have  contemplated  its  history  from 
the  outermost  circle  of  such  evil,  have  been  insensibly  tempted 
into  a  loose  way  of  letting  bad  things  alone  to  take  their  own 
oad  course,  and  a  loose  belief  that  if  the  world  go  wrong,  it  was, 
in  some  off-hand  manner,  never  meant  to  go  right. 

Thus,  in  the  midst  of  the  mud  and  at  the  heart  of  the  lOg,  sits 
Ihe  Lord  High  Chancellor  in  his  High  Court  of  Chancery. 

"Mr.  Tangle,"  says  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  latterly 
something  restless  under  the  eloquence  of  that  leameo  gentle- 
Bian. 

**  Mlud,**  lays  Mr.  Tangle*    Mr.  Tangle  kr  ows  more  of  Jain- 
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dyce  and  Jaradyce  than  anybody.     He  is  famous  for  it — sap 
posed  never  to  have  read  anything  else  since  he  left  schooL 

**  Have  you  nearly  concluded  your  argument  ?  " 

"  Mlud,  no — ^variety  of  points — feel  it  my  duty  tsubmit — lud 
ihip,"  is  the  reply  that  slides  out  of  Mr.  Tangle. 

"  Several  members  of  the  bar  are  still  to  be  heard,  I  believe  ?  " 
says  the  Chancellor,  with  a  slight  smile. 

Eighteen  of  Mr.  Tangle's  learned  friends,  each  armed  with  a 
Lltle  summary  of  eighteen  hundred  sheets,  bob  up  like  eighteen 
hammers  in  a  pianoforte,  make  eighteen  bows,  and  drop  into 
their  eighteen  places  of  obscurity. 

"  We  will  proceed  with  the  hearing  on  Wednesday  fortnight," 
says  the  Chancellor.  For,  the  question  at  issue  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  costs,  a  mere  bud  on  the  forest  tree  of  the  parent  suit, 
and  really  will  come  to  a  settlement  one  of  these  days. 

The  Chancellor  rises;  the  bar  rises;  the  prisoner  is  brought 
forward  in  a  hurry ;  the  man  from  Shropshire  cries,  "  My  lord  ! " 
Maces,  bags,  and  purses,  indignantly  proclaim  silenct»,  and  frown 
at  the  man  from  Shropshire. 

"In  reference,"  proceeds  the  Chancellor,  still  on  Jarndyce 
and  Jarndyce,  "  to  the  young  girl — " 

"  Begludship's  pardon — boy,"  says  Mr.  Tangle,  prematurely. 

"  In  reference,"  proceeds  the  Chancellor,  with  extra  distinct 
less,  '*  to  the  young  girl  and  boy,  the  two  young  people." 

(Mr.  Tangle  crushed.) 

**  Whom  I  directed  to  be  in  attendance  tq-day,  and  who  arc 
now  in  my  private  room,  I  will  see  them  and  satisfy  myself  as 
to  the  expediency  of  making  the  order  for  their  residing  with 
their  uncle." 

Mr.  Tangle  on  his  legs  again. 

"  Begludship's  pardon — dead." 

With  their,"  Chancellor  looking  through  his  double  eye-glass 
at  the  papers  on  his  desk,  "  grandfather." 

**  Begludship's  pardon — victim  of  rash  action — brains." 

Suddenly  a  very  little  counsel,  with  a  terrific  bass  voice, 
arises,  fully  inflated,  in  the  back  settlements  of  the  fog,  and 
says,  **  Will  your  lordship  allow  me  ?  I  appear  for  him.  He 
is  a  cousin,  several  times  removed.  I  am  not  at  the  moment 
prepared  to  inform  the  Court  in  what  exact  remove  he  is  a 
cousin  ;  but  he  />  a  cousin." 

Leaving  this  address  (delivered  like  a  sepulchral  message) 
ringing  in  the  rafters  of  the  roof,  the  very  little  counsel  dropsi 
and  the  fog  knows  him  no  more.  Everybody  looks  for  \  \vDk 
Nobody  can  see  him. 
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*•  I  will  speak  with  both  the  young  people,"  says  the  Chan- 
celler  anew,  "and  satisfy  in)rsclf  on  the  subject  of  their  residing 
with  their  cousin.  I  will  mention  the  matter  to-morrow  morn- 
ing when  I  take  my  seat." 

The  Chancellor  is  about  to  bow  to  the  bar  when  the  prisoner 
is  presented.  Nothing  can  possibly  come  of  the  prisoner's  cori- 
^lomeration,  but  his  being  sent  back  to  prison  ;  which  is  soon 
done.  The  roan  from  Shropshire  ventures  another  reinon- 
itrative  "  My  lord  !"  but  the  Chancellor,  being  aware  of  him, 
has  dexterously  vanished.  Everybody  else  quickly  vanishes 
too.  A  battery  of  blue  bags  is  loaded  with  heavy  charges  of 
pa|>ers  and  carried  off  by  clerks ;  the  little  mad  old  woman 
marches  off  with  her  documents ;  the  empty  court  is  locked  up. 
If  all  the  injustice  it  has  committed,  and  all  the  misery  it  has 
caused,  could  only  be  locked  up  with  it,  and  the  whole  burnt 
away  in  a  great  funeral  pyre, — why  so  much  the  better  for  othei 
parties  than  the  parties  in  Jarndyce  and  Jamdyce  I 


CHAPTER   II. 
In  FashUn. 


|T  is  but  a  glimpse  of  the  world  of  fashion  that  we  want 
on  this  same  miry  afternoon.  It  is  not  so  unlike  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  but  that  we  may  pass  from  the  onf 
scene  to  the  other,  as  the  crow  flies.  Both  the  world 
of  fashion  and  the  Court  pf  Chancery  are  things  of  precedent 
and  usage ;  over-sleeping  Rip  Van  VVinkles,  who  have  plavcd 
at  strange  games  through  a  deal  of  thundery  weather;  ilcop 
ing  beaudes,  whom  the  Knight  will  wake  one  day,  when  all  \\\t 
•topped  spits  in  the  kitchen  shall  begin  to  turn  prodigiously  ! 

It  is  not  a  large  world.  Relatively  even  to  this  world  of  ours, 
which  has  its  limits  too  (as  your  Highness  shall  find  when  you 
have  made  the  tour  of  it,  and  are  come  to  the  brink  of  the  void 
beyond),  it  is  a  very  little  speck.  There  is  much  good  in  it ; 
there  are  many  good  and  true  people  in  it ;  it  has  its  appointed 
place.  But  the  evil  of  it  is,  that  it  is  a  world  wrapped  \\\.  in  too 
much  jewelle/s  cotton  and  fine  wool,  and  cannot  hear  the 
rushing  of  the  larger  worlds,  and  cannot  see  them  as  they  circle 
round  the  sun.  It  is  a  deadened  worid,  xcA  its  growth  is  untam 
times  unhcaTthy  for  want  of  air. 
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My  Ijftdy  Dedlock  has  returned  to  her  Iiovse  in  town  for  t 
few  days  previous  to  her  departi:re  for  P&ris,  where  her  lady- 
ship intends  to  stay  some  weeks ;  after  which  her  move- 
menti  are  uncertain.  The  fashionable  intelligence  sa)"s  so,  fo. 
the  comfort  of  the  Parisians,  and  it  knows  all  feshionable  tHIng*. 
To  know  things  otherwise,  were  to  be  unfashionable.  Mf 
I  ^dy  Dedlock  has  been  down  at  what  she  calls,  :u  familiar  con 
/jrsation,  her  "place"  in  Lincolnshire.  The  waters  are  out  in 
i.incolnshire.  An  arch  of  the  bridge  in  the  park  has  been 
sapped  and  sopped  away.  The  adjacent  low-lying  ground,  for 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  is  a  stagnant  fiver,  with  melancholy  trees 
for  islands  in  it,  and  a  surface  punctured  all  over,  all  day  long, 
with  falling  rain.  My  Lady  Dedlock' s  **  place  "  has  been  ex- 
tremely.  dreary.  The  weather,  for  many  a  day  and  night,  has 
been  so  wet  that  the  trees  seem  wet  through,  and  the  soft  lop- 
pings and  pnmings  of  the  woodman's  axe  can  make  no  crash  or 
crackle  as  they  fall.  The  deer,  looking  soaked,  leave  quag- 
mires, where  they  pass.  The  shot  of  a  rifle  loses  its  sharpness 
in  the  moist  air,  and  its  smoke  moves  in  a  tardy  little  doud 
towards  the  green  rise,  coppiee-topped,  that  makes  a  back- 
ground for  the  falling  rain.  The  view  from  my  Lady  Dedlock's 
own  windows  is  alternately  a  lead-coloured  view,  and  a  view  in 
Indian  ink.  The  vases  on  the  stone  terrace  in  the  foreground 
catch  the  rain  all  day ;  and  the  heavy  drops  fall,  drip,  drip,  drip, 
upon  the  broad  flagged  pavement,  called,  from  old  time,  the 
Ghost's  Walk,  all  night.  On  Sundays,  the  little  church  in  the 
park  is  mouldy ;  the  oaken  pulpit  breaks  out  into  a  cold  sweat; 
and  there  is  a  general  smell  and  taste  as  of  the  ancient  Dedlocks 
in  their  grares.  My  Lady  Dedlock  (who  is  childless),  looking 
out  in  the  early  twilight  from  her  boudoir  at  a  keeper's  lodge, 
and  seeing  the  light  of  a  fire  upon  the  latticed  panes,  and 
smoke  rising  from  the  chimney,  and  a  child,  chased  by  a  woman, 
running  out  into  the  rain  to  meet  the  shining  figure  of  a  wrapped' 
up  man  coming  through  the  gate,  has  been  put  quite  out  of 
t^lnl>er.  My  Lady  Dedlock  says  she  has  been  "bored  to 
death." 

Therefore  my  Lady  Dedlock  has  come  away  from  the  plac 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  has  left  it  to  the  rain,  and  the  crows,  an 
the  rabbits,  and  the  deer,  and  the  partridges  and  pheasant? 
The  pictures  of  the  Dedlocks  past  and  gone  have  seemed  t 
vanish   into  the  damp  walls  in  mere  lowness  of  spirits,  as  the 
housekeeper  has  passed  along  the  old  rooms,  shutting  up  the 
shutters.     And  when   they  will   next  come  forth  again,  the 
fiuhiooable  intelligence — which,  like  the  fiend,  is  omniscient  d 
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Ae  past  and  present,  bat  not  the  future— cannot  yet  undertake 
to  say. 

Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  is  only  a  baronet,  but  there  is  no 
mightier  baronet  than  he.  His  family  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  and 
infinitely  more  respectable.  He  has  a  general  opinion  that  the 
world  might  get  on  without  hills,  but  would  be  done  up  without 
Dedlocks.  He  would  on  the  whole  admit  Nature  to  be  a  good 
idea  (a  little  low,  perhaps,  when  not  enclosed  with  a  park-fence), 
but  an  idea  dependent  for  its  execution  on  your  great  county 
Cuiiilies.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  strict  conscience,  disdainful  of 
all  littleness  and  meanness,  and  ready,  on  the  shortest  notice, 
to  di?  any  death  you  may  please  to  mention  rather  than  give 
occasion  for  the  least  impeachment  of  his  integrity.  He  is  an 
honourable,  obstinate,  truthful,  high-spirited,  intensely  preju- 
diced, perfectly  unreasonable  man. 

Sir  Leicester  is  twenty  years,  full  measure,  older  than  my 
Lady.  He  will  never  see  sixty-five  again,  nor  perhaps  sixty-six, 
nor  yet  sixty-seven.  He  has  a  twist  of  the  gout  now  and  then, 
and  walks  a  little  stiffly.  He  is  of  a  worthy  presence,  with  his 
light  grey  hair  and  whiskers,  his  fine  shirt-frill,  his  pure  white 
waistcoat,  and  his  blue  coat  with  bright  buttons  always  buttoned. 
He  is  ceremonious,  stately,  most  polite  on  every  occasion  to 
my  Lady,  and  holds  her  personal  attractions  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation. His  gallantry  to  my  Lady,  which  has  never  changed 
fince  he  courted  her,  is  the  one  little  touch  of  romantic  fancy 
n  him. 

Indeed,  he  married  her  for  love.  A  whisper  still  goes  about, 
that  she  had  not  even  family ;  howbeit,  Sir  Leicester  had  so 
much  family  that  perhaps  he  had  enough,  and  could  dispense 
with  any  more.  But  she  had -beauty,  pride,  ambition,  insolent 
resolve,  and  sense  enough  to  portion  out  a  legion  of  fine  ladies. 
Wealth  and  station,  added  to  these,  soon  floated  her  upward ; 
and  for  years,  now,  my  Lady  Dedlock  has  been  at  the  centre  ol 
llie  fashionable  intelligence,  and  at  the  top  of  the  fashionable 
tree. 

How  Alexander  wept  when  he  had  no  more  worlds  to  conquer, 
everybody  .knows — or  has  some  reason  to  know  by  this  time, 
the  matter  having  been  rather  frequently  mentioned.  My  Lady 
Dedl(Kk,  having  conquered  //^  world,  fell,  not  into  tlie  melting, 
tnit  rather  into  the  freezing  mood.  An  exhausted  composure, 
a  worn-out  placidity,  an  equanimity  of  faiigue  not  to  be  ruffled  * 
by  interest  or  satisfaction,  are  the  trophies  of  her  victory.  She 
IS  perfectly  well-bred.  If  she  could  be  translated  to  heaven  ta 
morrow,  she  might  be  expected  to  ascend  without  any  rapture 
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SKc  has  beauty  still,  and.  if  it  be  not  in  its  heyday,  tt  is  not 
)et  in  its  autumn.  She  has  a  fine  face — originally  of  a  charac 
ler  that  would  be  rather  called  very  pretty  than  handsome,  but 
improved  into  classicality  by  the  acquired  expression  of  her 
£ishionable  state.  Her  figure  is  elegant,  and  has  the  effect  r4 
being  tall.  Not  that  she  is  so,  but  that  "  the  most  is  made^" 
as  the  Honourable  Bob  Stables  has  frequently  assert eu  upoL 
oath,  "  of  all  her  points."  The  same  authority  observes,  that 
she  is  perfectly  got  up ;  and  remarks,  in  commendation  of  her 
bair  especially,  that  she  is  the  best-groomed  woman  in  the 
whole  stud. 

With  all  hei  perfections  on  her  head,  my  Lady  Dedlock  has 
come  up  from  her  place  in  I^incolnshire  (hotly  pursued  by  the 
fashionable  intelligence),  to  pass  a  few  days  at  her  house  in 
town  previous-  to  her  departure  for  Paris,  where  her  Jadyship 
intends  to  stay  some  weeks,  after  which  her  movements  are  un- 
certaiu.  And  at  her  house  in  town,  upon  this  muddy,  murky 
afternoon,  presents  himself  an  old-fashioned  old  gentleman, 
attorney -at-law,  and  eke  solicitor  of  the  High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, who  has  the  honour  of  acting  as  legal  adviser  of  the  Ded- 
locks,  and  has  as  many  cast-iron  boxes  in  his  office  with  that 
name  outside,  as  if  the  present  baronet  were  the  coin  of  the 
conjuror's  trick,  and  were  constantly  being  juggled  through  the 
whole  set  Across  the  hall,  and  up  the  stairs,  and  along  the 
passages,  and  through  the  rooms,  which  are  very  brilliant  in  the 
season  and  very  dismal  out  of  it — Fairyland  to  visit,  but  a  desert 
to  live  in — the  old  gentleman  is  conducted,  by  a  Mercury  in 
powder,  to  my  Lady's  presence. 

The  old  gentleman  is  rusty  to  look  at,  but  is  reputed  to  have 
made  good  thrift  out  of  aristocratic  marriage  settlements  and 
aristocratic  wills,  and  to  be  very  rich.  He  is  surrounded  by  a 
mysterious  halo  of  family  conudences  ;  of  which  he  is  known  to 
be  the  silent  depository.  There  are  noble  Mausoleums  rooted 
for  centuries  in  le tired  glades  of  parks,  among  the  growing  tim 
ber  and  the  fern,  which  perhaps  hold  fewer  noble  secrets  thar 
walk  abroad  among  men,  shut  up  in  the  breast  of  Mr.  Tulking 
horn.  He  is  of  what  is  called  Uie  old  school — a  phrase  gener 
ally  meaning  any  school  that  seems  never  to  have  been  young 
— and  wears  knee  breeches  tied  with  ribbons,  and  gaiters  or 
stockings.  One  peculiarity  of  his  black  clothes,  and  of  his 
black  stockings,  be  they  silk  or  worsted,  is,  that  they  never  shine^ 
Mute,  close,  irresponsive  to  any  glancing  light,  his  dress  is  like 
himseld  He  never  converses,  when  not  professionally  con- 
Milted.     He  is  found  sometimes,  speechless  but  quite  at  horoe^ 
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it  comers  of  dinner-tables  in  great  country  hoases,  am!  neat 
dcor^  tf  lira iving- rooms,  concerning  which  the  fashionable  intel- 
iigt;i.c  i>  eloquent:  where  everybody  knows  him,  and  where 
ii-  .  tlic  I'cfr.igc  ops  to  say  "How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Tulking- 
horii  ?  "  he  receives  tnese  salutations  with  gravity,  and  bunej 
^m  along  with  the  rest  of  his  knowledge. 

Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  is  with  my  Lady,  and  is  happy  to  see 
Mr.  Tulkinghom.  There  is  an  air  of  prescription  about  him 
which  is  always  agreeable  to  Sir  l^icester ;  he  receives  it  as  a 
kind  of  tribute.  He  likes  Mr.  Tulkinghorn's  dress ;  there  is  a 
kind  of  tribute  in  that  too.  It  is  eminently  respectable,  and 
likewise,  in  a  general  way,  retainer-like.  It  expresses,  as  it 
were,  the  steward  of  the  legal  mysteries,  the  butler  of  the  legal 
cellar,  of  the  Dedlocks. 

Has  Mr.  Tulkinghom  any  idea  of  this  himself?  It  maybe 
so,  or  it  may  not ;  but  there  is  this  remarkable  circumstance  to 
be  noted  in  everything  associated  with  my  Lady  Dedlock  as 
one  of  a  class — as  one  of  the  leaders  and  representatives  of  her 
little  world.  She  supposes  herself  to  be  an  inscrutable  Being, 
quite  out  of  the  reach  and  ken  of  ordinary  mortals — seeing  her- 
self in  her  glass,  where  indeed  she  looks  so.  Yet,  every  dim 
little  star  revolving  about  her,  from  her  maid  to  the  manager  of 
the  Italian  Opera,  knows  her  weaknesses,  prejudices,  follies, 
haughtinesses,  and  caprices  ;  and  lives  upon  as  accurate  a  cal 
culation  and  as  nice  a  measure  of  her  moral  nature,  as  her 
dressmaker  takes  of  her  physical  proportions.  Is  a  new  dress, 
a  new  custom,  a  new  singer,  a  new  dancer,  a  new  form  of 
jewellery,  a  new  dwarf  or  giant,  a  new  chapel,  a  new  anything, 
to  be  set  up?  There  are  deferential  people,  in  a  dozen  call- 
ings, whom  my  Lady  Dedlock  suspects  of  nothing  but  prostra- 
tion before  her,  who  can  tell  you  how  to  manage  her  as  if 
»he  were  a  baby ;  who  do  nothing  but  nurse  her  all  theii  lives ; 
irho,  humbly  afiecting  to  follow  with  profound  subservience, 
'^d  her  and  her  whole  troop  after  them  ;  who,  in  hooking  one, 
h^iok  all  and  bear  them  off,  as  Lemuel  Gulliver  bore  away  the 
stately  fleet  of  the  majestic  LilUput.  "  If  you  want  to  address 
our  people,  sir,"  ^ay  Blaze  and  Sparkle  the  jewellers — meaning 
by  our  people  Lady  Dedlock  and  the  rest — **you  must  remem- 
bei  that  you  are  not  dealing  with  the  general  public  ;  you  must 
hit  our  people  in  their  weakest  place,  and  their  weakest  place 
»  such  a  place."  "  To  make  this  article  go  down,  gentlemen," 
lay  Sheen  and  Gloss  the  mercers,  to  their  friends  the  manufact 
yrers  "you  must  come  to  us,  because  we  know  where  to  have 
the  fadiionable  people,  and  we  can  make  it  ^ishionable  *'     "  If 
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you  want  to  get  this  print  upon  the  tables  ot  my  high  connes 
ion,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Sladdery  the  librarian,  "or  if  you  want  to  gd 
ihis  dwarf  or  giant  into  the  houses  of  my  high  connexion,  sir,  of 
if  you  want  to  secure  to  this  entertainment,  the  patronage  of  my 
hign  connexion,  sir,  you  must  leave  it,  if  you  please,  to  me ;  for 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  study  the  leaders  of  my  high  con- 
nexion, sir  ;  and  I  may  tell  you,  without  vanity,  that  I  can  turn 
them  round  my  finger,'  — in  which  Mr.  Sladdery,  who  is  an  hon- 
est man,  does  not  exaggerate  at  all. 

Therefore,  while  Mi*.  Tulkinghom  may  not  know  what  is  pass- 
ing in  the  Dedlock  mind  at  present,  it  is  very  possible  that  he 
may. 

"  My  Lad/s  cause  has  been  again  before  the  Chancellor, 
has  it,  Mr.  Tulkmghorn  ? "  says  Sir  Leicester,  giving  him  his 
hand. 

"  Yes.  It  has  been  on  again  to-day,"  Mr.  Tulkinghom  re- 
plies ;  making  one  of  his  quiet  bows  to  my  Lady  who  is  on  a 
sofa  near  the  fire,  shading  her  face  with  a  hand-screen. 

"  It  would  be  useless  to  ask,"  says  my  Lady,  with  the  dreari- 
ness of  the  place  in  Lincolnshire  still  upon  her,  "whether 
anything  has  been  done." 

"  Nothing  that  you  would  call  anything  has  been  done  to- 
Jay,"  replies  Mr.  Tulkinghom. 

"  Nor  ever  will  be,"  says  my  Lady. 

Sir  Leicester  has  no  objection  to  an  interminable  Chancery 
kuit  It  is  a  slow,  expensive,  British,  constitutional  kind  of  thing. 
To  be  sure,  he  has  not  a  vital  interest  in  the  suit  in  question, 
her  part  in  which  was  the  only  property  my  Lady  brought  him  ; 
and  he  has  a  shadowy  impression  that  for  his  name — the  name  of 
Dedlock — to  be  in  a  cause,  and  not  in  the  title  of  that  cause, 
is  a  most  ridiculous  accident.  But  he  regards  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  even  if  it  should  involve  an  occasional  delay  of  justice 
and  a  trifling  amount  of  confusion,  as  a  something,  devised  in 
conjunction  with  a  variety  of  otner  somethings,  by  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  wisdom,  for  the  eternal  settlement  (humanly 
tpeaking^  of  every  thing.  And  he  is  upon  the  whole  of  a  fixed 
opinion,  that  to  give  the  sanction  of  his  countenance  to  any 
complaints  respecting  it,  would  be  to  encourage  some  person 
in  the  lower  classes  to  rise  up  somewhere — like  Wat  Tyler. 

"As  a  few  fresh  affidavits  have  been  put  upon  the  file,"  says 
Mr.  Tulkinghom,  "  and  as  they  are  short,  and  as  I  proceed  upon 
the  troublesome  principle  of  begging  leave  to  possess  my  cUents 
with  any  new  proceedings  in  a  cause ; "  cautious  roan  Mr.  Tulk- 
inghomt  taking  no  more  responsibility  than  necessary ;  "  amd 
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further,  as  I  see  yoa  are  going  to  Paris;  I  have  brought  then 
in  my  pocket." 

(Sir  Leicester  was  going  to  Paris  too,  by-the-bye,  but  the 
delight  of  the  fashionable  intelligence  was  in  his  Lady.) 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  takes  out  his  papers,  asks  permission  U 
place  them  on  a  golden  talisman  of  a  table  at  my  Lad3's  elbow, 
puts  on  his  spectacles,  and  begins  to  read  by  the  Ught  of  a  shaded 
lamp. 

"  *  In  Chancery.     Between  John  Jarndyce — '  " 

My  Lady  interrupts,  requesting  him  to  miss  as  many  of  the 
formal  horrors  as  he  can. 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  glances  over  his  spectacles,  and  begins  again 
lower  down.  My  Lady  carelessly  and  scornfully  abstracts  her 
attention.  Sir  Leicester  in  a  great  chair  looks  at  the  fire,  and 
appears  to  have  a  stately  liking  for  the  legal  repetitions  and 
prolixities,  as  ranging  among  the  national  bulwarks.  It  happens 
that  the  fire  is  hot,  where  my  Lady  sits  ;  and  that  the  hand-screen 
is  more  beautiful  than  useful,  being  priceless  but  small.  My 
Lady,  changing  her  position,  sees  the  papers  on  the  table — 
looks  at  them  nearer — ^looks  at  them  nearer  still — asks  impul- 
sively : 

"  VVho  CGf>ted  that  ?  " 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  stops  short,  surprised  by  my  Lady's  anima- 
tion and  her  unusual  tone. 

'*  Is  it  what  you  people  call  law-hand  ? "  she  asks,  looking 
full  at  him  in  her  careless  way  again,  and  toying  with  her  screen. 

'•Not  quite.  Probably" — Mr.  Tulkinghom  examines  it  as 
he  speaks — "  the  legal  character  it  has,  was  acquired  after  the 
original  hand  was  formed.     Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

"  Anytliing  to  vary  this  detestable  monotony.    O,  go  on,  do ! " 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  reads  again.  The  heat  i$  greater,  my  Lady 
•creens  her  (ace.  Sir  Leicester  dozes,  starts  up  suddenly,  and 
cries  *»  Eh  ?  what  do  you  say  ?  " 

''  I  say  I  am  afraid,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghomi  who  has  risen 
hastily,  *«  that  Lady  Dedlock  is  ill." 

"  Faint,"  my  Laidy  murmurs,  with  white  lips,  '*  only  that ;  bat 
it  is  like  the  faint ness  of  death.  Don't  speak  to  me.  Ring^ 
and  take  me  to  my  room  1" 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  retiies  into  another  chamber ;  bells  ring ; 
feet  shufl9e  and  |)atter,  silence  ensues.  Mercury  at  last  b^ 
Mr.  Tulkinghom  ^o  retum. 

*'  Better  now,"  quoth  Sir  Leicester,  motioning  the  lawyer  to 
lit  down  and  read  to  him  abne.  **  I  have  been  quite  alarmed 
I  Mv«r  know  osgr  Ladjr  iwooa  before.    But  the  wtftlbM*  ii  «i- 
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tremeljr  tiying— «nd  she  really  hat  been  buied  to  deazh  down  al 
our  place  in  Lincolnshire." 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  Frogress, 

HAVE  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  beginning  to  write 
my  portion  of  these  pages,  for  I  know  I  ain  not  clever. 
I  always  knew  that.  I  can  remember,  when  I  was  a 
very  little  girl  indeed,  I  used  to  say  to  my  doll,  when 
we  were  alone  together,  "Now  Dolly,  1  am  not  clever,  you 
know  very  well,  and  you  must  be  patient  with  me,  like  a  dear  I " 
And  so  she  used  to  sit  propped  up  in  a  great  arm-chair,  with 
her  beautiful  complexion  and  rosy  lips,  staring  at  me — or  not 
so  much  at  me,  I  think,  as  at  nothing — while  1  busily  stitched 
away,  and  told  her  every  one  of  my  secrets. 

My  dear  old  doll  I  I  was  such  a  shy  little  thing  that  I  seldom 
dared  to  open  my  lips,  and  never  dared  to  open  my  heart,  to 
anybody  else.  It  almost  makes  me  cry  to  think  what  a  relief 
it  used  to  be  to  me,  when  I  came  home  from  school  of  a  day, 
to  run  up-staurs  to  my  room,  and  say,  "O  you  dear  faitliful 
Dolly,  I  knew  you  would  be  expecting  me  ! "  and  then  to  sit 
down  on  the  floor,  leaning  on  the  elbow  of  her  great  chair,  and 
tell  her  all  I  had  noticed  since  we  parted.  I  had  always  rather  a 
noticing  way — not  a  quick  way,  O  no ! — a  silent  way  of  noticing 
what  passed  before  roe,  and  thinking  I  should  like  to  undeistand 
it  better.  I  have  not  by  any  means  a  quick  understanding.  When 
I  love  a  person  very  tenderly  indeed,  it  seems  to  brighten.  But 
even  that  may  be  my  vanity. 

I  was  brought  up,  from  my  earliest  remembrance — ^like  Fome 
of  the  princesses  in  the  fairy  stories,  only  I  was  not  charming — 
by  my  godmother.  At  least  I  only  knew  her  as  such.  She  wa< 
a  good,  good  woman  !  She  went  to  church  three  times  every 
Sunday,  and  to  morning  prayers  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
and  to  lectures  whenever  there  were  lectures  ;  and  never  missed. 
She  was  handsome ;  and  if  she  had  ever  smiled,  would  have 
been  ( I  used  to  think)  like  an  angel — ^but  she  never  smiled.  She 
was  always  grave  and  strict  She  was  so  very  good  herself,  I 
thought,  that  the  badness  of  other  people  made  her  frown  all 
Mr  ttfe.    I  fait  to  diibreiit  from  her,  even  making  c-^ery  al^ 
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iowa:^e  (or  the  differences  between  a  child  and  a  woman ;  I 
felt  so  poor,  so  trifling,  and  so  far  off ;  th/at  I  never  could  be 
unrestrained  with  her — no,  could  never  even  love  her  as  I  wished 
It  noade  me  very  sorry  to  consider  how  good  she  was,  and  how 
unworthy  of  her  I  was ;  and  I  used  ardently  to  hope  L^at  I 
might  have  a  better  heart ;  and  I  talked  it  over  very  often  will 
the  dear  oid  doll ;  but  I  never  loved  my  godmodier  as  I  ought 
to  have  loved  her,  and  as  I  felt  I  must  have  loved  her  if  I  £u) 
been  a  better  girl. 

This  made  me,  I  dare  say,  more  timid  and  retiring  than  1 
naturally  was,  and  cast  me  upon  Dolly  as  the  only  friend  with 
whom  I  felt  at  ease.  But  something  happened  when  I  ^ns  still 
quite  a  little  thing,  diat  helped  it  very  much. 

I  had  never  heard  my  mama  spoken  of  1  had  never  heard 
of  my  papa  either,  but  I  felt  more  interested  about  my  mama. 
I  had  never  worn  a  black  frock,  that  I  could  recollect.  1  had 
never  been  shown  my  mama's  grave.  1  had  never  been  told 
where  it  was.  Yet  I  had  never  been  taught  to  pray  for  any  re- 
lation but  my  godmother.  I  had  more  than  once  approached 
this  subject  of  my  thoughts  with  Mrs.  Rachael,  our  only  servant, 
who  took  my  light  away  when  I  was  in  bed  (another  very  good 
w/>man,  but  austere  to  me),  and  she  had  only  said,  *'  Esther, 
good  night !  '*  and  gone  away  and  left  me. 

Although  there  were  seven  girls  at  the  neighbouring  school 
where  I  was  a  day  boarder,  and  although  they  called  me  little 
Esther  Summerson,  I  knew  none  of  them  at  home.  All  of  them 
were  older  than  I,  to  be  sure  (I  was  the  youngest  there  by  a 
^ood  deal),  but  there  seemed  to  be  some  other  separation  be- 
tween us  besides  that,  and  besides  their  being  far  more  clever 
than  I  was,  and  knowing  much  more  than  I  did.  One  of  them, 
m  the  first  week  of  my  going  to  the  school  (I  remember  it  very 
w^U),  invited  me  home  to  a  little  party,  to  my  great  joy.  But 
tny  godmother  wrote  a  stiff  letter,  declining  for  me,  and  I  never 
went     I  never  went  out  at  alL 

It  was  my  birthday.  There  were  holidays  at  school  on  other 
birthdays — none  on  mine.  There  were  rejoicings  at  home  on 
other  birthdajTS,  as  I  knew  from  what  I  heard  the  girls  relate  to 
one  another — there  were  none  on  mine.  My  birthday  was  the 
most  melancholy  day  at  home,  in  the  whole  year. 

I  have  mentioned,  that,  unless  my  vanity  should  deceive  me 
(as  I  know  it  may,  for  I  may  be  very  vain,  without  suspectina 
it — dioug^  indeed  I  don't),  my  comprehension  is  quickened 
when  my  affection  is.  My  disposition  is  very  affectionate ;  and 
pwkqpt  I  qM^  Hitt  ImI  Mdi  a  woundt  if  luck  a  wound  oouU 
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be  received  more  than  once,  with  the  quickness  of  that  hurtle 
day. 

Dinner  was  over,  and  my  godmother  and  I  were  sitting  at  the 
table  before  the  fire.  The  clock  ticked,  the  fire  click^ ;  nm 
another  sound  had  been  heard  in  the  room,  or  in  the  house,  r«ii 
1  don't  know  how  long.  I  happened  to  look  timidly  up  from 
my  sti telling,  across  the  table,  at  my  godmother,  and  I  saw  iti 
her  face,  looking  gloomily  at  me,  "  It  would  have  beei  far  bel- 
ter, little  Esther,  that  you  had  had  no  oirthday ;  that  you  hsu) 
never  been  bom  ! " 

I  broke  out  crying  and  sobbing,  and  I  said,  '*  O,  dear  god 
mother,  tell  me,  pray  do  tell  me,  did  mama  die  on  my  birthday  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  returned.     "  Ask  me*no  more,  child ! " 

''  O,  do  pray  tell  me  something  of  her.  Do  now,  at  last,  deai 
godmother,  if  you  please  I  What  did  I  do  to  her  ?  How  did 
I  lose  her  ?  Why  am  I  so  dififerent  from  other  children,  and 
why  is  it  my  fault,  dear  godmother  ?  No,  no,  no,  don't  go  away. 
O,  speak  to  me  I " 

I  was  in  a  kind  of  fright  beyond  my  grief:  and  I  caught  hold 
of  her  dress,  and  was  kneeling  to  her.  She  had  been  saying  all 
the  while,  "  Let  me  go  I "     But  now  she  stood  stilL 

Her  darkened  face  had  such  power  over  me,  that  it  stopped 
me  in  the  midst  of  my  vehemence.  I  put  up  my  trembling  lit- 
tle hand  to  clasp  hers,  or  to  beg  her  pardon  with  what  earnest- 
ness I  might,  but  withdrew  it  as  she  looked  at  me,  and  laid  it  on 
my  fluttering  heart  She  raised  me,  sat  in  her  chair,  and  stand- 
bgj  me  before  her,  said,  slowly,  in  a  cold,  low  voice — I  see  her 
knitted  brow,  and  pointed  finger  :  ^ 

"  Your  mother,  Esther,  is  your  disgrace,  and  you  were  hers. 
The  time  will  come — and  soon  enough — when  you  will  under- 
ftand  this  better,  and  will  feel  it  too,  as  no  one  save  a  woman 
can.  1  have  forgiven  her ; "  but  her  face  did  not  relent  j  "  the 
wrong  she  did  to  me,  and  I  say  no  more  of  it,  though  it  was 
greater  than  you  will  ever  know — than  any  one  will  ever  know, 
but  I,  the  sufferer.  For  yotn-self^  unfortunate  girl,  orphaned  and 
degraded  from  the  first  of  these  evil  anniversaries,  pray  daily 
that  the  sins  of  others  be  not  visited  upon  your  head,  accoiding 
to  what  is  written.  Forget  your  mother,  and  leave  all  other 
people  to  forget  her  who  will  do  her  unhappy  child  that  greatest 
kindness.     Now,  go  ! " 

She  cheq)ced  me,  however,  as  I  was  about  to  depart  from  her 
— so  firozen  as  I  was  1 — and  added  this : 

*'  Submission,  self-denial,  diligent  work,  are  die  prepinktkmi 
fer  a  lilii  bqfun  with  rook  a  ttdow  on  h.    Ycpo  are  diftnni 
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from  Tf&i&[  children,  Esther,  because  you  were  not  bom,  likt} 
thein,  in  common  stnfulness  and  wrath.     You  are  set  apart." 

1  went  up  to  my  room,  and  crept  to  bed,  and  laid  tny  dolfi 
check  a^^aiast  mine  wet  with  tears ;  and  holding  that  solitary 
friend  upon  my  bosom,  cried  myself  to  sleep,  imperfect  as  rny 
understanding  of  ray  sorrow  was,  f  knew  that  I  had  brought  wu 
Joy,  at  any  tiuw,  to  anybod/s  heart,  and  that  2  was  to  n(^  <♦?  ,- 
span  eaith  what  Dolly  was  to  me. 

Dear,  dear,  to  think  howimich  time  we  passed  alone  tog?: ibci 
tf:erwards,  and  how  often  I  re|)eated  to  the  doU  the  story  of  my 
birthday,  and  contided  to  her  that  I  would  try,  as  hard  as  ever 
I  could,  to  repair  the  fault  I  had  been  born  with  (of  which  i 
confessedly  felt  guilty  and  yet  innocent),  and  would  stn/e  as  I 
f.rew  up  to  be  industrious,  contented  and  kind-hearted,  and  to 
Ao  some  good  to  some  one,  and  win  some  love  to  myself  if  I 
could.  I  hope  tt  is  not  self-indulgent  to  shed  these  tears  as  I 
(feink  of  it  I  am  stry  thankful,  I  am  very  cheerful,  but  i  can 
not  quite  help  their  coming  to  my  eyes. 

There  !  C  have  willed  them  away  now,  and  can  go  on  again 
properly,    • 

i  felt  the  <iistance  between  my  godmother  and  myself  so  nmch 
more  after  the  birthday,  and  felt  so  sensible  of  (illing  a  place  in 
,  her  house  which  ought  to  have  been  empty,  that  I  found  her 
Miore  difficult  of  approach,  tliough  I  was  fervently  grateful  to 
her  in  my  heart,  than  ever,  I  felt  in  the  same  way  towards  my 
school  companions  ;  I  fdt  in  the  same  way  towards  Mrs. 
Rachael,  who  u^as  a  widow ;  and  O,  towards  her  daughter,  of 
whom  she  was  i^oud,  who  came  to  see  her  once  a  fortnight !  I 
was  very  retired  and  quiet,  and  tried  to  be  very  diligent. 

One  sunny  afternoon,  when  I  had  come  home  from  school 
with  my  boc^  and  portfolio,  watching  my  long  shadow  at  my 
side,  and  as  I  was  gliding  upstairs  to  my  room  as  usual,  my  god- 
mother looked  out  of  the  parlour  door,  and  called  me  back. 
Sitting  with  her,  I  found — which  was  very  unusual  indeed — a 
stranger.  A  portly  important-looking  gentleman,  dresseil  all  in 
black,  with  a  white  cravat,  large  gold  watch  seals,  a  pair  of  goUl 
eye-glasses,  and  a  large  seal-ring  upon  his  little  finger. 

"  This,*'  said  my  godmother  in  an  under  tone,  **  is  the  child." 
tl\en  she  said,  in  her  naturally  stern  way  of  speaking,  "  This  t« 
Esther,  sir." 

The  gentleman  put  up  his  eye-glasses  to  look  at  me,  and  said, 
♦*  Come  here,  my  dear  1 "  He  shook  hands  with  me,  and  asked 
Qse  to  take  off  my  bonnet — looking  at  me  all  the  while.  When 
I  had  ooB^plied,  he  said,  "^  Ah  1"  and  afterwanis  <<¥#•!"    And 
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ng  off  his  eye-glasaes,  and  foMtng  them  rn  a  red  eas^, 
ig  back  in  his  ann-chair,  turning  the  case  abiwt  \n  hit 
;  he  gave  my  godmother  a  nod.  Upon  that,  mj  god* 
id,  •'  You  may  go  up-stairs,  Esthei ! "  and  I  made  hiiw 
y  and  left  htm. 

t  have  been  two  years  afterwards,  and  I  was  almoi^l 
when  one  dreadful  night  my  godmother  ancl  1  sat  at 
e.  1  was  reading  aloud,  and  she  was  listening.  1  had 
rn  at  nine  o'clock,  as  I  always  did,  to  read  the  Bibk 
id  was  reading,  fr^m  St.  Johti,  how  our  Saviour  stooped 
ting  with  bis  fiinger  in  the  dust,  wl)en  they  brotight  thr 
nan  to  him. 

vhen  they  continued  asking  him,  he  lifted  tri>  hiiiiseli 
mto  them.  He  that  is  withoi>t  sin  among  you,  Vet  hinfi 
I  stone  at  her ! ' " 

topped  by  xaj  godmother's  rising,  fnnimg  her  hand  lo 
and  crying  out,  in  an  awfu)  voice,  from  <)u?re  anotb.ei 
e  book  : 

:hye  therefore  \  Jest  coming  5iidfien'y  he  fenrJ  you  5lee|> 
\  what  I  say  unto  you,  1  say  unto  all,  VVatch  I  *  " 
stant,  while  she  stoocV  before  ine  fc|>t'anng  ilieae  worddy 
)wn  on  the  ik>or.  1  badnoi>ecdi(>cry  out :  her  voice 
led  through  the  house,  an(V  beei>  h<»ard  »r>  the  street. 
>  laid  npon  her  bed.  For  niore  than  a  week  srlic  l^ay 
e  Mtered  outwardly  ;  with  her  old  haml^o  i^e  FcsoJ'ite 
\  I  so  well  knew,  carved  upon  hir  fate.  iVlany  nnj 
ne,  in  the  day  and  in  the  night,  with  my  hvntl  upon  ihe 
her  that  my  whispers  migh:  l>e  plainer  to  her,  I  kissed 
^d  her,  prayed  for  her,  asked  her  for  her  bles^Hng  and 
iS,  entreated  her  to  give  n>e  the  Feast  i*ign  ilwkt  she 
heard  me.  No,  no,  no.  Her  fnee  was  Miin>oveal)le; 
rry  last,  and  even  afterwards,  her  fixwrn  remained  ur>- 

day  after  my  poor  good  godmother  was  buried,  the 
\  m  black  with  the  white  neckcloth  rca|>pearcd.  I 
or  by  Mrs.  Rachael,  and  (bvind  him  i^n  tlie  same  places 
id  never  gone  away. 

ame  is  Kenge,"  he  said  ;  **  yoii  may  renf>embcr  k  mj 
5nge  and  Carboy,  Lincoln's  Inn." 
d  that  I  remembered  X,o  have  seen  hvm  once  before, 
be  seated — here  near  me.  Don't  distress  yourself; 
use.  Mn.  Rachael,  1  needn't  inform  you  who  were 
d  with  the  late  Miss  Barbary's  affairs,  that  her  means 
ler ;  and  that  this  J9m%  lady,  now  her  aur  t  is  dead**'' 
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«Mjriimt,rfrf'* 

"^  It  really  is  of  no  use  cjurying  on  a  deception,  when  no  object 
^1  to  be  gained  by  it^"  said  Mr.  Kenge,  smoothly.  '*  Aunt  in 
foot,  tbou^  not  in  law.  Don't  distress  yourself  i  Do{i*t  weep  I 
Don't  tremble !  Mrs.  Rachael,  our  young  friend  has  no  doubt 
b«UDd  of — the— a — Jamdyce  and  Jamdyce  " 

"  Never,**  said  Mrs.  RachaeL 

''  Is  it  possible,"  pursued  Mr.  Kenge,  putting  up  his  eye* 
glasses,  "  that  our  young  friend — I  ^g  you  won't  distress  yowf- 
s#*lf  1 — never  heard  of  Jamdyce  and  Jarndyce  ! " 

I  shook  ray  head,  wondering  even  what  it  was.    . 

"  Not  of  Jamdyce  and  Jarndyce  I "  said  Mr.  Renge,  looking 
over  his  glasses,  at  me,  and  softly  turning  the  case  about  and 
about,  as  if  he  were  petting  something.  *^  Not  of  one  of  the 
greatest  Chancery  suits  known  ?  Not  of  Jamdyce  and  Jarndyce 
— the — a^ — in  itself  a  monument  of  Chancery  practice  ?  In 
which  (I  would  say)  every  difficulty,  every  contingency,  every 
masterly  fiction,  every  form  of  procedure  known  in  that  court, 
is  represented  over  and  over  again  ?  1 1  w  a  cause  that  could  not 
exist,  out  of  this  free  and  great  country.  I  bhouUl  say  that  the 
aggregate  of  costs  in  Jamdyce  and  Jamdyce,  Mrs.  Rachael;' 
I  was  afraid  he  addressed  himself  to  her,  because  I  ai>peared 
inattentive ;  "  amounts  at  the  present  hour  to  from  six-ty  to 
SEVEN-ty  THOUSAND  POUNDS  I "  Said  Mr.  Kenge,  leaning  back 
in  his  chair. 

I  felt  very  ignorant,  but  what  could  I  do  ?  I  was  so  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  subject,  that  I  understood  nothing  about 
it  even  then. 

"  And  she  really  never  heard  of  the  cause  ! "  said  Mr.  Kenge. 
** Surprising  I"  • 

^Miss  Barbary,  sir,"  returned  Mrs.  Rachael,  *'who  is  now 
among  the  seraphim—" 

("  I  hope  so,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr.  Kenge  politely.) 

**  — Wished  Esdier  only  to  know  what  would  be  serviceable 
to  her.  And  she  knows,  from  any  teaching  she  has  had  here^ 
nothing  more.^ 

"  Well  I "  said  Mr.  Kenge.  "  Upon  the  whole  very  proper. 
Now  to  the  point,"  addressing  me.  "  Miss  Barbary,  yoat 
sole  relation  (in  fact,  that  is ;  for  I  am  bound  to  observe  that  in 
law  you  had  none),  being  deceased,  and  it  naturally  not  being  to 
be  expected  that  Mrs.  Rachael—" 

'^Oh  dear  no  t''  said  Mrs.  Rachael,  quickly. 

"*  Quite  90,"  aJsented  Mr.  Kenge ;—''  that  Mrs.  Rachael  should 
duuf»  hersdf  with  yaar.mainteoance  and  support  ((  beg  yor 
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ess  yourself),  you  are  in  a  position  to  icceive  die  r© 
ti  offer  which  1  was  instructed  to  make  to  Miss  Bar« 
two  years  ago,  and  which,  though  rejected  then,  was 
I  to  be  renewable  under  the  lamentable  circumstances 
since  occurred.  Now,  if  I  avow,  that  I  represent,  in 
Lud  Jarndyce,  and  otherwise,  a  highly  humane,  but  at 
imc  singular  man,  shall  I  compromise  myself  by  an) 
my  professional  caution?"  said  Mr.  Kenge,  leaning 
\  chair  again,  and  looking  calmly  at  us  both, 
eared  to  enjoy  beyond  everything  the  sound  of  his 
I  couldn't  wonder  at  that,  for  it  was  mellow  and 
ive  great  importance  to  every  word  lie  uttered.  He 
)  himself  with  obvious  satisfaction,  and  sometimes 
t  time  to  his  own  music  with  his  head,  or  rounded  a 
rith  his  hand.  I  was  very  much  imjTressed  by  him — 
before  I  knew  that  he  formed  himself  on  the  model 
lord  who  was  his  client,  and  that  he  was  generally 
iversation  Kenge. 

trndyce,"  he  pursued,  "  being  aware  of  the — I  would 
ite — position  of  our  young  friend,  offers  to  place  her 
Lte  establishment ;  where  her  education  shall  be  com- 
;re  her  comfort  shall  be  secured,  where  her  reasonable 
I  be  anticipated,  where  she  shall  be  eminently  quali* 
charge  her  duty  in  that  station  of  life  unto  which  it 
i — shall  I  say  Providence  ? — to  call  her." 
t  was  filled  so  full,  both  by  what  he  said,  and  by  his 
lanner  of  saying  it,  that  I  was  not  able  to  speak,  though 

tmdyce,"  he  went  on,  **  makes  no  condition,  beyond 
his  expectation,  thatt)ur  young  friend  will  not  at  any 
i^e  herself  from  the  establishment  in  question  without 
dge  and  concurrence.  That  she  will  faithfully  apply 
the  acquisition  of  those  accomplishments,  upon  the 
'  which  she  will  be  ultimately  dependent.  That  she 
in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  honour,  and— the — a— so 

ill  less  able  to  speak,  than  before. 

what  does  our  young  friend  say?"  proceeded   Mr. 

'  Take  time,  take  time  !    I  pause  for  her  reply.     But 

e  destitute  subject  of  such  an  offer  tried  to  say,  I  need 
.  What  she  did  say,  I  could  more  easily  tell,  if  it 
i  the  telling.  What  she  felt,  and  will  feel  to  ha  dying 
lid  never  relate. 
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This  interview  took  place  at  Windsor,  where  I  had  passed 
(as  far  as  I  knew),  my  wbde  life.  On  that  day  week,  amply 
provided  with  all  necessaries,  I  left  it,  inside  the  stage-coach,  foi 
Reading. 

Mrs.  Rachael  was  too  good  to  feel  any  emotion  at  partings 
but  I  was  not  so  good,  and  wept  bitterly.  I  thought  that  I 
onght  to  have  known  her  better  after  so  many  years,  .and  ought 
to  have  made  myself  enough  of  a  favourite  with  her  to  make  hei 
sorry  then.  When  she  gave  me  one  cold  parting  kiss  upon  my 
forehead,  like  a  thaw-drop  from  the  stone  porch — it  was  a  very 
frosty  day — I  felt  so  miserable  and  self-reproachful,  that  I  clung 
to  her  and  told  her  it  was  my  fault,  I  knew,  that  she  could  say 
good  bye  so  easily ! 

** No  Esther  1"  she  returned.     "It  is  your  misfortune  1" 

The  coach  was  at  the  little  lawn  gate — we  had  not  come  out 
until  we  heard  the  wheels — ^and  thus  I  left  her,  with  a  sorrowfu/ 
heart  She  went  in  before  my  boxes  were  lifted  to  the  coach- 
roof,  and  shut  tfie  door.  As  long  as  I  could  see  the  house,  I 
looked  back  at  it  from  the  window,  through  my  tears.  My  god* 
mother  had  left  Mrs.  Rachael  all  the  little  property  she  pos- 
sessed; and  there  was  to  be  a  sale  ;  and  an  old  hearth  rug  with 
roses  on  it,  which  always  seemed  to  me  the  hrst  thing  in  the 
world  I  had  ever  seen,  was  hanging  outside  in  the  frost  and 
snow.  A  day  or  two  before,  I  had  wrapped  the  dear  eld  doU 
in  her  own  shawl,  and  quietly  laid  her — I  am  half  ashamed  to 
tell  it — in  the  garden-earth,  under  the  tree  that  shaded  my  old 
window.  I  had  ilo  companion  left  but  n)y  bird,  and  him  I  car- 
ried with  me  in  his  cage. 

When  the  house  was  out  of  sight,  I  sat  with  my  bird-cage  in 
I  he  straw  at  my  feet,  forward  on  the  low  scat,  to  look  out  of  the 
high  window ;  watching  the  frosty  trees,  that  were  like  beautiful 
pieces  of  spar ;  and  the  fields  sdl  smooth  and  white  with  last 
nighf  s  snow ;  and  the  sun,  so  red  but  yielding  so  little  heat ; 
and  the  ice,  dark  like  metal,  where  the  skaters  and  sliders  had 
bntsfaed  the  snow  away.  There  was  a  gentleman  in  the  coach 
who  sat  on  the  opposite  seat,  and  looked  very  large  in  a  quaii> 
tity  of  wrappings ;  but  he  sat  gazing  out  of  the  oUier  window^ 
and  took  no  notice  of  me. 

I  thought  of  my  dead  godmother ;  of  the  night  when  I  read 
to  her ;  of  her  frowning  so  fixedly  and  sternly  in  her  bed ;  ol 
the  strange  place  I  was  going  to  ;  of  the  people  I  should  find 
there,  and  what  the^  would  l^  like,  and  what  they  would  say  to 
me ;  when  a  voice  in  the  coach  gave  me  a  terrible  start 

It  said,  ^  What  the  de-vil  are  you  crying  for  ?^ 
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I  was  so  frightened  that  I  lost  ray  voice,  and  could  only  an- 
swer in  a  whisper.  "  Me,  sir  ?  "  For  of  course  I  knew  it  must 
have  been  the  gentleman  in  the  quantity  of  wrappings,  though  he 
was  still  looking  out  of  his  window. 

"  Yes  you,"  he  said,  turning  round. 

"  I  didn't  know  I  was  crying,  sir,"  I  faltered 

"  But  you  are ! "  said  the  gentleman.  "  Look  here  I "  :Ic 
came  quite  opposite  to  me  from  the  other  comer  of  the  coach, 
brushed  one  of  his  large  furry  cuffs  across  my  eyes  (but  without 
hurting  me),  and  showed  me  that  it  was  wet. 

"  There  !    Now  you  know  you  are,"  he  said.    "  Don't  yoa  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  said.  * 

"  And  what  are  you  crying  for  ?  "  said  the  gentleman.  "  Don't 
you  want  to  go  there  ?  " 

"Where,  sir?" 

"  Where  ?  Why,  wherever  you  are  going,**  said  the  gentle- 
man. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  go  there,  sir,"  I  answered, 

"  Well,  then  !  Look  glad  ! "  said  the  gentleman. 

I  thought  he  was  very  strange  ;  or  at  least  that  what  I  could 
see  of  him  was  very  strange,  for  he  was  wrapped  up  to  the  chin, 
and  his  face  was  almost  hidden  in  a  fur  cap,  with  broad  fur  straps 
At  the  side  of  his  head,  fastened  under  his  chin  ;  but  I  was  com- 
posed again,  and  not  afraid  of  him.  So  I  told  him  that  I  thought 
I  must  have  been  crying,  because  of  my  godmother's  death, 
and  because  of  Mrs.  RachaeUs  not  being  sorry  to  part  with  me. 

"  Con-found  Mrs.  Rachael ! "  said  the  gentleman.  "  Let  her 
fly  away  in  a  high  wind  on  a  broomstick  ! " 

I  began  to  be  really  afraid  of  him  now,  and  looked  at  him 
with  the  greatest  astonishment  But  I  thought  that  he  had 
pleasant  eyes,  although  he  kept  on  muttering  to  himself  in  an 
angry  manner,  and  calling  Mrs.  Rachael  names. 

After  a  little  while,  he  opened  his  outer  wrapper,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  large  enough  to  wrap  up  the  whole  coach,  and 
put'  his  arm  down  into  a  deep  pocket  in  the  side. 

"Now  look  here!"  he  said.  "In  this  paper,"  which  was 
nicely  folded,  "  is  a  piece  of  the  best  plum  cake  that  can  be  got 
for  money — sugar  on  the  outside  an  inch  thick,  like  fat  on  mut- 
ton chops.  Here's  a  little  pie  (a  gem  this  is,  both  for  size  and 
quality),  made  in  France.  And  what  do  you  suppose  it's  made 
of?  Livers  of  fat  geese.  There's  a  pie  I  Now  lef s  see  you 
eat  'em." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  I  repUed,  "  thank  you  very  much  indeed 
but  I  hope  y.iu  won't  be  offended ;  they  are  too ridi  ft  mti" 
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^  Floored  again ! "  said  the  gftteman,  which  I  didn^t  at  aO 
anderstand  ;  and  threw  tlMBi  bodi  out  of  the  window. 

He  did  not  apeak  lo  ine  anf  more,  until  he  got  out  of  the 
coach  a  little  way  short  of  Reading,  when  he  advised  me  to  be 
A  good  gid,  and  to  be  studious ;  and  shook  hands  with  me.  / 
irust  saj  I  was  relieved  by  his  departure.  We  left  iuiu  at  t 
«aflesft>ne.  I  often  walked  past  it  afterwards,  and  never,  for  » 
long  time,  without  thinking  of  hinit  and  half  expecting  to  meet 
faiin.  But  I  never  did ;  and  so,  as  time  went  on,  he  passed  out 
of  my  mind. 

When  the  coach  stopped,  a  very  neat  lady  looked  up  at  th« 
window,  and  said : 

"  Miss  Donny." 

**  No,  ma* am,  Esther  Summerson." 

'*That  is  quite  right,"  said  the  lady,  "  Miss  Donny." 

I  now  understood  that  she  introduced  herself  by  that  name, 
and  begged  Miss  Donn/s  pardon  for  my  mistake,  and  pointed 
out  my  boxes  at  her  request  Under  the  direction  of  a  very 
neat  maid,  they  were  put  outside  a  very  small  green  carriage  ; 
and  then  Miss  Donny,  the  maid,  and  I,  got  inside,  and  were 
driven  away. 

**  Everything  is  ready  for  you,  Esther,"  said  Miss  Donny , 
^  and  the  scheme  of  your  pursuits  has  been  arranged  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  widies  of  your  guardian,  Mr.  Jarndyce." 

**  Of did  you  say,  ma'am  ?  " 

"Of  your  guardian,  Mr.  Jarndyce,"  said  Miss  Donny. 

I  was  so  bewildered  that  Miss  Donny  thought  the  cold  had 
been  too  severe  for  me,  and  lent  me  her  smelling-bottle. 

"  Do  you  know  my — guardian,  Mr.  Jarndyce,  ma'am  ? "  I 
asked  after  a  good  deal  of  hesitation. 

"  Not  personally,  Esther,"  said  Miss  Donny ;  "  merely  through 
his  solicitors,  Messrs.  Kenge  and  Carboy,  of  London,  A  very 
»iperior  gentleman,  Mr.  Kenge.  Truly  eloquent  indeed.  Some 
of  his  periods  quite  majestic ! " 

I  felt  this  to  be  very  true,  but  was  too  confused  to  attend  to 
k.  Our  speedy  arrivad  at  our  destination,  before  I  had  time  to 
recover  myself,  increased  ray  confusion;  and  I  never  shall  for- 
get the  uncertain  and  unreal  air  of  every  thing  at  Greenleaf 
(Miss  Donny's  house),  that  afternoon  ! 

But  I  soon  became  used  to  it  I  was  so  adapted  to  the 
routine  of  Greenleaf  before  long,  that  I  seemed  to  have  been 
there  a  great  while ;  and  almost  to  have  dreamed,  rather  than 
to  have  really  lived,  my  old  life  at  my  godmother's.  Nothina 
oottld  be  more   precise,  exact,  and  crderly,  than   Greenleaf 
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ne  for  eTer3rthing  all  roirad  the  dial  of  the  clod^ 
WAS  done  at  its  appointed  monoent. 
ehre  boarders,  and  there  were  two  Miss  Dorniya^ 
understood  that  I  would  have  to  depend,  by-and- 
ifications  as  a  governess ;  and  I  was  not  only  in- 
er)rthing  that  was  taught  at  Greenleaf,  but  wz? 
iged  in  hetprng  to  instruct  others.     Although  ] 

every  other  respect  like  the  rest  of  the  school, 
^rence  was  made  in  my  case  froni  the  fhst.  As 
ow  more,  I  taught  more,  and  so  in  cotirse  ol 
enty  to  do,  which  I  was  very  fond  of  doing,  be- 
the  dear  girls  fond  of  me.  At  last,  whenever  a 
e  who  was  a  little  downcast  and  unhappy,  she 
indeed  I  don't  know  why — to  make  a  friend  ol 
w  comers  were  confided  to  my  care.  They  said 
e  ;  but  I  am  sure  they  were  \  f  often  thoi^ht  ol 
[  liad  made  on  my  birthday,  to  try  to  be  industry- 
and  true-hearted,  and  to  do  son>e  good  to  some 
ome  love  if  I  could ;  and  indeed,  indeed,  1  felt 
)  to  have  done  so  little  and  have  won  so  much. 
Greenleaf  six  happy,  quiet  years.  I  never  saw 
re,  thank  Heaven,  on  my  birthday,  that  it  would 
tx  if  I  had  never  been  born.  When  the  day  came 
;ht  me  i>o  many  tokens  of  affectionate  remem- 
^  room  was  beautiful  with  them  from  New  Year's 
tas. 
years  I  had  never  been  away,  except  on  visits  at 

the  r>eighboarhood.  After  the  first  six  months 
Leu  Miss  Donn/s  advice  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
rg  to  Mr.  Kenge,  to  say  that  1  was  happy  and 
irith  her  approval  I  had  written  such  a  letter.  I 
I  formal  answer  acknowledging  its  receipt,  and 
lote  the  contents  thereof,  which  shall  be  duly 
to  our  client:*'  After  that,  I  sometimes  heard 
id  her  sister  mention  how  regularly  vaj  accounts 
i  about  twice  a  year  1  ventured  to  write  a  similar 
)rs  received  by  return  of  post  exactly  the  same 
same  round  hand;  with  the  signature  of  Kenge 

another  writing,  whic^  I  supposed  to  be  Afr. 

:urioas  to  me  to  be  obliged  to  write  all  this  about 
this  narrative  were  the  narrative  of  my  life  !    But 
will  soon  (all  into  the  background  now. 
irs  (I  find  i  am  saying  it  for  the  seco'id  time)  ] 
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had  passed  at  Greenleaf;  seeing  in  those  around  nie,  as  it  mig^t 
be  in  a  looking-glass,  every  stage  of  ray  own  growth  and  change 
there,  when,  one  November  morning,  I  received  this  letter.  I 
oiuit  the  date. 

Old  Square.  Lincoln* s  Inn. 
Madam, 

Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce, 

Our  clt  Mr.  Jarndyce  being  abt  to  rece  into  his  house^  under 
an  Order  of  the  Ct  of  Chy,  a  Ward  of  the'ci  in  this  cause,  for 
whjm  lie  wishes  to  secure  an  elgble  compn,  directs  us  to  inform  you 
that  he  will  be  glad  of  your  screes  in  tliTafsd  capacity. 

We  liave  arrngd for  your  being  forded,  carriage  free,  f  eight 
if  clock  coach  from  Readings  on  Monday  morning  next,  to  White 
Horse  Cellar^  Piccadilly,  London,  where  one  of  our  elks  will  be 
in  waiting  ta  convey  you  to  our  offe  as  above. 

We  are,  Madam, 
Your  obc^  Serifs, 

Kcnge  and  Carboy. 
Miss  Esther  Summerson. 

O,  never,  never,  never  shall  I  forget  the  emotion  this  letter 
caused  in  the  house!  It  was  so  tender  in  ihem  to  care  so 
much  for  me  \  it  was  so  gracious  in  that  P'ather  who  had  not 
forgotten  me,  to  have  made  my  or|)han  way  so  smooth  and  easy, 
and  to  have  inclined  so  many  youthful  natures  towards  me  ;  that 
I  could  hardly  bear  it.  Not  that  I  would  have  had  them  less 
sorry — i  am  afraid  not ;  but  the  pleasure  of  it,  and  the  pain  of 
it,  and  the  pride  and  joy  of  it,  and  the  humble  regret  of  il,  were 
so  blenaed,  that  my  heart  seemed  almost  breaking  while  it  was 
full  of  rapture. 

The  letter  gave  me  only  five  days*  notice  of  n  y  removal 
When  every  minute  added  to  the  proofs  of  love  ai  d  kindness 
that  were  given  me  in  those  five  days ;  and  when  at  last  the 
morning  came,  and  when  they  took  me  through  all  the  rooms 
that  I  might  see  them  for  the  last  time  ;  and  when  some  cried, 
"  Esther,  dear,  say  good-bye  to  me  here,  at  my  bedside,  whera 
fou  first  spoke  so  kindly  to  me  1"  and  when  others  asked  nie 
only  to  write  their  names,  "  With  Esthers  love ; "  and  w.ieti 
they  all  surrounded  me  with  their  parting  presents,  end  clung  to 
me  weeping,  and  cried,  "  What  shall  we  do  when  dear,  deai 
Estbei's  gone  I "  and  when  I  tried  to  tell  them  how  forbeari'^ff 
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and  ho\¥  good  they  had  all  been  to  me,  SLnd  how  I  Uessed^  an^ 
thanked  them  every  one ;  what  a  heart  I  had ! 

And  when  the  two  Miss  Donnys  grieved  as  much  to  part 
with  me,  as  the  least  among  them ;  and  when  the  maids  said, 
"  Bless  you,  miss,  wherever  you  go  1 "  and  when  the  ugly  lame 
old  gardener,  who  I  thought  had  hardly  noticed  me  in  all  those 
years,  came  panting  after  the  coach  to  give  me  a  little  n^sega} 
of  geraniums,  and  told  me  I  had  been  the  light  of  his  eyes — in- 
Jeed  the  old  man  said  so ! — what  a  heart  J  had  then  ! 

And  could  I  help  it,  if  with  all  this,  and  the  coming  to  the 
ditle  school,  and  the  unexpected  sight  of  the  poor  children  out- 
side waving  their  hats  and  bonnets  to  me,  and  of  a  grey-haired 
gentleman  and  lady,  whose  daughter  I  had  helped  to  teach,  and 
at  whose  house  I  had  visited  (who  were  said  to  be  the  proudest 
people  in  all  that  country),  caring  for  nothing,  but  calling  out, 
**  Good-bye,  Esther.  May  you  be  very  happy  !  "  could  I  help 
it  if  I  was  quite  bowed  down  in  the  coach  by  myself,  and  said, 
"  O,  I  am  so  thankful,  I  am  so  thankful ! "  many  times  over ! 

But  of  course  I  soon  considered  that  I  must  not  take  tears 
where  I  was  going,  after  all  that  had  been  done  for  me.  There- 
fore, of  course,  I  made  myself  sob  less,  and  persuaded  mysell 
to  be  quiet,  by  saying  very  often,  "Esther,  now  you  really 
must  1  This  will  not  do  ! "  I  cheered  myself  up  pretty  well 
at  last,  though  I  am  afraid  I  was  longer  about  it  than  I  ought 
to  have  been ;  and  when  I  had  cooled  my  eyes  with  lavender 
water,  it  was  time  to  watch  for  London. 

I  was  quite  persuaded  that  we  were  there,  when  we  were  ten 
miles  oflf ;  and  when  we  really  were  there,  that  we  should  never 
get  there.  However,  when  we  began  to  jolt  upon  a  stone  pave- 
ment, and  particularly  when  every  other  conveyance  seemed  to 
be  running  into  us  and  we  seemed  to  be  running  into  every 
other  conveyance,  I  began  to  believe  that  we  really  were  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  our  journey.  Very  soon  afterwards  we 
flopped. 

A  young  gentleman  who  had  inked  himself  by  accident, 
addressed  me  from  the  pavement,  and  said,  **  I  am  from  Renge 
and  Carboy's,  miss,  of  Lincoln's  Inn." 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  said  L 

He  was  very  obliging ;  and  as  he  handed  me  into  a  fly,  after 
taperintending  the  removal  of  my  boxes,  I  asked  him  whethei 
there  was  a  great  fire  anywhere  ?  For  the  streets  were  so  fiUI 
•f  dense  brown  smoke  that  scarcely  anything  was  to  be  seen. 

"  O  dear  no,  miss,''  he  said.     "  This  is  a  London  particular.' 

I  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 
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**  A  fog,  miss,"  said  the  young  gentleman. 

«0  indeed!  "said  I. 

We  drove  slowly  through  the  dirtiest  and  darkest  streets  that 
ever  were  s^n  in  the  world  (I  thought),  and  in  such  a  distract- 
ing state  of  confusion  that  I  wondered  how  the  people  kept 
their  senses,  until  we  passed  into  sudden  quietude  under  an  old 
gateway,  and  drove  on  through  a  silent  square  until  we  came  to  an 
odd  nook  in  the  corner,  where  there  was  an  entrance  up  a  st^ep, 
broad  flight  of  stairs,  like  an  entrance  to  a  church.  And  there 
really  was  a  church-yard,  outside  under  some  cloisters,  for  I 
saw  the  gravestones  from  the  staircase  window. 

This  was  Kenge  and  Carboy's.  The  young  gentleman  showed 
me  tlirough  an  outer  office  into  Mr.  Kenge's  room — there  was 
no  one  in  it — and  politely  put  an  arm-chair  for  me  by  the  fire. 
He  then  called  my  attention  to  a  little  looking-glass,  hanging 
from  a  nail  on  one  side  of  the  chimney-piece. 

**  In  case  you  should  wisii  to  look  at  yourself,  miss,  after  the 
journey,  as  you're  going  before  the  Chancellor.  Not  that  it's 
requisite,  I  am  sure,"  said  the  young  gentleman  civilly. 

"  Going  before  the  Chancellor  ?  "  I  said,  startled  for  a  mo- 
ment, 

"  Only  a  matter  of  form,  miss,"  returned  the  young  gentle- 
man. "  Mr.  Kenge  is  in  court  now.  He  left  his  compliments, 
and  would  you  partake  of  some  refreshment ; "  there  were  bis- 
cuits and  a  decanter  of  wine  on  a  small  table ;  "  and  look  over 
the  p.iper  j "  which  the  young  gentleman  gave  me  as  he  spoke. 
He  then  stirred  the  fire  and  left  me. 

Everything;  was  so  stiange — the  stranger  for  its  being  night 
in  the  day-time,  and  the  candles  burning  with  a  white  flame, 
and  looking  raw  and  cold — that  I  read  the  words  in  the  news- 
paper without  knowing  what  they  meant,  and  found  myself 
reading  the  same  words  repeatedly.  As  it  was  of  no  use  go- 
ing on  in  that  way,  I  put  the  paper  down,  took  a  peep  at  my 
bonnet  in  the  glass  to  see  if  it  was  neat,  and  looked  at  the 
/ooui|  which  was  not  half  lighted,  and  at  the  shabby  dusty 
tables,  and  at  the  piles  of  writings,  and  at  a  bookcase  full  of 
the  most  inexpressive-looking  books  that  ever  had  anything  to 
say  for  themselves.  Then  I  went  on,  thinking,  thinking,  think 
ir^ ;  and  the  fire  went  on  burning,  burning,  burning ;  and  the 
candles  went  on  flickering  and  guttering,  and  there  were  no 
snuffers — until  the  young  gentleman  by-and-by  brought  a  very 
dirty  pair ;  for  two  hours. 

At  last  Mr.  Kenge  came.  He  was  not  altered ;  but  he  wai 
lunpriscd  to  see  h^w  altered  I  was,  and  appeared  quite  pleated 
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**  As  you  are  going  to  be  the  companion  of  tne  joung  lady  who 
is  now  m  the  Chancellor's  private  room,  Miss  Summerson,"  be 
said,  "  we  thought  it  well  that  you  should  be  in  attendance  alsa 
You  will  not  be  discomposed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  I  dare 
say?" 

"  No,  sh-,"  1  said,  "  I  don't  think  1  shal? "  Really  not  s^^ 
.iig,  on  consideration,  why  I  should  be. 

So  Mr.  Kenge  gave  me  his  arm,  and  we  went  round  the  cor- 
ner, under  a  colonnade,  and  in  at  a  side  door.  And  so  we 
came,  along  a  passage,  into  a  comfortable  sort  of  room,  where 
A  young  lady  and  a  young  gentleman  were  standing  near  a 
great,  loud-roaring  fire.  A  screen  was  inter])osecl  l)etween  them 
and  it,  and  they  were  leaning  on  the  screen,  talking. 

They  both  looked  up  when  I  came  in,  and  I  saw  in  the  young 
lady,  wilh  the  fire  shining  upon  her,  sucli  a  beautiful  girl ! 
Wiih  such  rich  golden  hair,  such  soft  blue  t-yes,  and  such  a 
bright,  innocent,  trusting  face  ! 

"  Miss  Ada,"  said  Mr.  Kenge,  "this  is  Miss  Summerson." 

She  came  to  meet  me  with  a  smile  of  welcome,  and  hei 
hand  extended,  but  seemed  to  change  her  mind  in  a  moment, 
and  kissed  me.  In  short,  she  had  such  a  natural,  cai>tivating, 
winning  manner,  that  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  sitting  in  the 
window-seat,  with  the  light  of  the  fire  u|x>n  us,  talking  together, 
as  free  and  happy  as  could  be. 

What  a  load  off  my  mind  !  It  was  so  delightful  :o  know  that 
she  could  confide  in  me,  and  like  me  I  It  was  so  good  of  her, 
an<l  so  encouraging  to  me  I 

The  young  gentleman  was  her  distant  cousin,  she  told  me, 
and  his  name  Richard  Carstone.  He  was  a  handsome  youth, 
«^ith  an  ingenuous  face,  and  a  most  engaging  laugh ;  and  after 
she  had  called  him  up  to  where  we  sat,  he  stood  by  us,  in  the 
light  of  the  fire  too,  talking  gaily,  like  a  light-hearted  boy. 
He  was  very  young,  not  more  than  nineteen  then,  if  quite  so 
much,  but  nearly  two  years  older  than  she  was.  They  were 
Ijoih  orphans,  and  (what  was  very  unexpected  and  curious  to 
me)  had  never  met  before  that  day.  Our  all  tliree  coming  to- 
gether for  the  first  time,  in  such  an  unusual  place«  was  a  thing 
to  talk  about ;  and  we  talked  about  it ;  and  the  fire,  which  had 
left  off  roaring,  winked  its  red  eyes  st  us — as  Richard  said- 
like  a  drowsy  old  Chancery  lion. 

We  conversed  in  a  low  tone,  because  a  full-dressed  gentle- 
man in  a  bag  wig,  firequently  came  in  and  out,  and  when  he  did 
fo,  we  could  hear  a  drawling  sound  in  the  distance,  which  he 
laid  was  one  of  the  counsel  in  our  case  addressing  the  Lord 
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Chancellor.  He  tc4d  Mr.  Kenge  that  the  Chancellor  would  be 
op  in  five  murates ;  and  presently  we  heard  a  bustle  and  a  tiead 
of  feet,  and  Mr.  Kenge  said  that  the  court  had  risen,  &nd  hit 
Jordship  was  in  the  next  roora. 

The  gentleman  in  the  bag  wig  opened  the  dqpr  almoit 
fhrcctly,  and  requested  Mr.  Kenge  to  come  in.  Upon  that, 
we  aii  went  into  the  next  room ;  Mr.  Kenge  first,  »ith  my  dar  • 
i.»g — it  is  so  natural  to  me  now,  that  I  can't  help  writing  it; 
fnd  there,  plainly  dressed  in  black,  and  sitting  in  an  arm  chair 
at  a  table  near  the  fire,  was  his  lordship,  whose  r^>be,  trimmed 
with  beautiftil  gold  lace,  was  thrown  ujjon  another  chair.  He 
gave  us  a  searching  look  as  we  entered^  but  his  manner  wai 
both  courtly  and  kind. 

The  gentleman  in  the  bag  wig  laid  bundles  of  papers  on  bis 
lordship's  table,  and  his  lordship  silently  selected  one,  ani 
turned  over  the  leaves. 

**Miss  Clare,"  said  the  Lord  Chancellor.  "Miss  Ada 
Clare?" 

Mr.  Kenge  presented  her,  and  his  lordship  begged  her  to 
sit  down  near  him.  That  he  admired  her,  and  was  interested 
by  her,  even  /  could  see  in  a  moment.  It  touched  me,  that 
the  home  of  such  a  beautiful  young  creature  should  be  repre- 
sented by  that  dry  official  place.  The  Lord  High  Chancellor 
at  his  best,  appeared  so  poor  a  substitute  for  the  love  and  pride 
of  parents. 

"  The  Jamdyce  in  question,"  said  the  Lord  Chancellor,  still 
turning  over  leaves,  "is  Jamdyce  of  Bleak  House." 

"Jamdyce  of  Bleak  House,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Kenge. 

"  A  dreary  name,"  said  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

"But  not  a  dreary  place,  at  present,  my  lord,"  said  Mr. 
Kenge. 

"  And  Bleak  House,"  said  his  lordship,  "  is  in " 

"  Hertfordshire,  my  lord." 

*  M'.  Jamdyce  of  Bleak  House  is  not  married?"  said  hit 
I  >rdship. 

"  He  is  not,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Kenge. 

A  pause. 

"Young  Mr.  Richard  Carstone  is  present?"  said  the  Lord 
i>iancellor,  glancing  towards  him. 

Richard  bowed  and  stepped  forward 

"  Hum ! "  said  the  Lord  Chancellor,  turning  over  more  leave* 

"  Mr.  Jarndyce  of  Bleak  House,  ray  lord  "  Mr.  Kenge  ob- 
^rved  in  a  low  voice,  "  if  I  may  venture  to  remind  yoiir  lo  d 
^Um  proif  ides  ^  citable  companion  for " 
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I' if  or  Mr  Richard  Carstone?"  I  thought  (but  I  am  not 
quite  sure)  I  heard  his  lordship  say,  in  an  equally  low  voice,  and 
with  a  sniile. 

"  For  Misi  Ada  Clare.  This  is  the  young  lady.  Miss  Sum- 
merson." 

His  lordship  gare  me  an  indulgent  look,  and  acknowledged 
my  curtsey  very  gfaciously. 

*'  Miss  Sumnierson  is  not  related  to  any  party  in  the  cause*  L 
think?" 

"No,  my  lord." 

Mr.  Kenge  leant  over  before  it  was  quite  said,  and  whis* 
pered.  His  lordship,  with  his  eyes  upon  his  papers,  listf.ned, 
nodded  twice  or  thrice,  turned  over  more  leaves,  and  did  not 
look  towards  me  again,  until  we  were  going  away. 

Mr.  Kenge  now  retired,  and  Richard  with  him,  to  where  I 
was,  near  the  door,  leaving  my  pet  (it  is  so  natural  to  me  that 
again  I  can't  help  it  I)  sitting  near  the  Lord  Chancellor ;  with 
whom  his  lordship  spoke  a  httle  apart ;  asking  her,  as  she  told 
me  afterwards,  whether  she  had  well  reflected  on  the  proposed 
arrangement,  and  if  she  thought  she  would  be  happy  under  the 
roof  of  Mr.  Jarndyce  of  Bleak  House,  and  why  slie  thought  so  ? 
Presently  he  rose  courteously,  and  released  her,  and  then  he 
spoke  for  a  minute  or  two  with  Richard  Carstone  ;  not  seated, 
but  standing,  and  altogether  with  more  ease  and  less  ceremony 
— as  yi  he  still  knew,  though  he  ivas  Lord  Chancellor,  how  to 
go  straight  to  the  candour  of  a  boy. 

**  Very  well  1 "  said  his  lordship  aloud.  "  1  shall  make  the 
order.  Mr.  Jarndyce  of  Bleak  House  has  chosen,  so  far  as  I 
may  judge,"  and  this  was  when  he  looked  at  me,  "  a  very  good 
companion  for  the  young  lady,  and  the  arrangement  altogether 
seems  tlie  best  of  which  the  circumstances  admit" 

He  dismissed  us  pleasantly,  and  we  all  went  out,  very  much 
obliged  to  him  for  being  so  aJO^ble  and  polite  ;  by  which  he  had 
certainly  lost  no  dignity,  but  seemed  to  us  to  have  gained  some. 

When  we  got  under  the  colonnade,  Mr.  Kenge  remembered 
that  he  must  go  back  for  a  moment  to  ask  a  question  ;  and  left 
as  in  tlie  fog,  with  the  Lord  Chancellor's  carri^e  and  servants 
waiting  for  him  to  come  out. 

"Well!"  said  Richard  Carstone,  " ////if  j  over  I  And  where 
43  we  go  next.  Miss  Summerson  ?" 

"  Don't  you  know  ?"  I  said. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  he. 

"And  6atix,you  know,  my  love  ?"  I  asked  Ada. 

•  No  I "  iaid  she.     "  Don't  you  ?  " 
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We  looked  at  one  another,  half  laughing  at  cor  betog  like  the 
children  in  the  wood,  whien  a  curious  little  old  woman  in  a 
squeezed  bonnet,  and  carrying  a  reticule,  came  cuitseying  and 
iroilinc^  up  to  us,  with  an  air  cMf  great  ceremony. 

"'.>!*'  said  she.     "The  wards  in  Jarndyce  !     Ve-ry  l^appr, 
I  am  sure,  to  have  the  honour  !     It  is  a  good  omen  {^x  youtL 
and  hope,  and  beauty,  when  they  find  themselves  in  this  place 
and  don't  know  what's  to  come  of  it." 

"  Mad ! "  whispered  Richard,  not  th.nking  she  could  heai 
him. 

**  Right !  Mad,  young  gentleman,"  she  returned  so  quickly 
that  he  was  quite  abashed.  "  I  was  a  ward  myself.  1  was  not 
mad  at  that  time,"  curtseying  low,  and  smiling  between  every 
Httle  sentence.  "1  had  youth,  and  hope.  I  believe,  beauty. 
It  matters  very  little  now.  Neither  of  the  three  served,  or 
saved  me.  I  have  the  honour  to  attend  court  regularly.  With 
my  documents.  I  expect  a  judgment  Shortly.  On  the  Day 
of  Judgment  1  have  discovered  that  the  sixth  seal  mentioned 
in  the  Revelations  is  the  Great  Seal.  It  has  been  oj^en  a  long 
time  !     Pray  accept  ray  blessing." 

As  Ada  was  a  little  frightened,  I  said,  to  humour  the  poor  old 
fady,  that  we  were  much  obliged  to  her. 

"  Ye-es  I "  she  said  mincingly.  "  I  imagine  so.  And  here  is 
Coijversation  Kenge.  With  his  documents  1  How  does  your 
honourable  worship  do  ?  " 

"Quite  well,  quite*  well !  Now  don't  be  troublesome,  that's 
a  good  soul  1 "  said  Mr.  Kenge,  leading  the  way  back. 

"  By  no  means,"  said  tlie  poor  old  lady,  keeping  up  with  Ada 
and  me.  "Anything  but  troublesome.  I  shall  confer  estates 
on  both, — which  is  not  being  troublesome,  1  trust  ?  I  exi>ect 
a  judgment  Shortly.  On  the  Day  of  Judgment  This  is  a 
good  omen  for  you.     Accept  my  blessing  !  " 

She  stopped  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  steep,  broad  flight  of  stairs ; 
but  we  looked  back  as  we  went  up,  and  she  was  still  there,  say* 
ing,  still  with  a  curtsey  and  a  smile  between  every  little  sentencci 
**  Youth  And  hope.  And  beauty.  And  Chancery.  And 
Conversation  Kenge !    Ila  1  Pray  accept  my  blessing  1  ^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TiUtffU  PhiUntkr0py, 

BE  were  to  pass  the  night,  Mr.  Kenge  told  us  wben  Wi 
arrived  in  his  room,  at  Mrs.  Jellyb/s ;  and  then  h6 
turned  to  me,  and  said  he  took  it  for  granted  I  knew 
who  Mrs.  Jellyby  was? 

'*  1  really  don't,  sir,"  I  returned.  **  Perhaps  Mr.  Carstone— 
or  Miss  Clare — ^^ 

But  no,  they  knew  nothing  whatever  about  Mrs.  Jellyby. 
|j  "  In-deed  !     Mrs.  Jellyby,"  said  Mr.  Kenge,  standing  with  his 

back  to  the  fire,  and  casting  his  eyes  over  the  dusty  hearth-rug, 
as  if  it  were  Mrs.  Jellyby's  biography,  "is  a  lady  of  very  remark- 
able strength  of  character,  who  devotes  herself  entirely  to  the 
public.  She  has  devoted  herself  to  an  extensive  variety  of  pub- 
lic subjects,  at  various  times,  and  is  at  present  (until  something 
else  attracts  her)  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Africa  ;  with  a  vien 
to  the  general  cultivation  of  the  coffee  berry — and  the  natives— 
and  the  happy  settlement,  on  the  banks  of  the  African  rivers, 
of  our  superabundant  home  population.  Mr.  Jarndyce,  who  is 
desirous  to  aid  in  any  work  that  is  considered  likely  to  be  a 
good  work,  and  who  is  much  sought  after  by  philanthropists, 
has,  1  believe,  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mrs.  Jellyby." 

Mr.  Kenge,  adjusting  his  cravat,  then  looked  at  us. 

"And  Mr.  Jellyby,  sir?"  suggested  Richard. 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Jellyby,"  said  Mr.  Kenge,  "is— a— 1  don't  know 
that  I  can  describe  him  to  you  better  than  by  saying  that  he  it 
the  husband  of  Mrs.  Jellyby." 

"  A  nonentity,  sir  ?  "  said  Richard,  with  a  droll  look. 

"  I  don't  say  that,"  returned  Mr.  Kenge,  gravely.  "I  can't 
say,  that,  indeed,  for  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  Mr.  Jellyby. 
J  never,  to  my  knowledge,  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr. 
Jellyby.  He  may  be  a  very  superior  man ;  but  he  is,  sc  to 
speak,  merged — Merged — in  the  more  shining  qualities  of  Ljb 
wife."  Mr.  Kenge  proceceded  to  tell  us  that  as  the  road  to 
Bleak  House  would  have  been  very  long,  dark,  and  tedious,  on 
such  an  evening,  and  as  we  had  been  travelling  already,  Mr. 
Jarndyce  had  himself  proposed  this  arrangement.  A  carriage 
would  be  at  Mrs.  Jellyb/s  to  convey  us  out  of  towr,  early  in 
the  forenoon  of  to-morrow. 

He  then  rang  a  little  bell,  and  the  young  gentleman  came  in , 
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Addressing  him  by  the  name  of  Guppy,  Mr.  Kenge  inquired 
whether  Miss  Siimmerson's  boxes  and  the  rest  of  the  baggage 
had  been  "  sent  round."  Mr.  Giippy  said  yes,  they  had  been 
sent  round,  and  a  coach  was  waiting  to  take  us  round  too,  as 
soon  as  we  pleased 

''Then  it  only  remains,"  said  Mr.  Kenge,  shaki.ig  hands  with 
us,  ''for  me  to  express  my  lively  satisfaction  in  (good  day,  Miss 
Ctarc  I)  the  arrangement  this  day  concluded,  and  my  {good  bye 
to  you,  Miss  Sumraerson !)  lively  hope  that  it  will  conduce  to 
the  happiness,  the  (glad  to  have  had  the  honour  of  making  your 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Carstone  1)  welfare,  the  advantage  in  all 
points  of  view,  of  all  concerned  I  Guppy,  see  the  party  safely 
there." 

"  Where  it '  there,'  Mr.  Guppy  ?  "  said  Richard,  as  we  went 
downstairs. 

"  No  distaaice,"  said  Mr.  Guppy ;  **  round  in  Thavies*  Inn, 
you  know." 

"  1  can't  say  I  know  where  it  is,  for  I  come  from  Winchester 
and  am  strange  in  London." 

"  Only  round  the  corner,"  said  Mr.  Gui>py.  "  We  just  twist 
lip  Chancery-lane,  and  cut  along  Holborn,  and  there  we  are  in 
four  minutes'  time,  as  near  as  a  toucher.  This  is  about  a  Lon- 
don particular  now^  ain't  it,  miss  ?  "  He  seemed  quite  delighted 
with  it  on  my  account 

"  The  fog  is  very  dense,  indeed  ! "  said  L 

"Not  that  it  a£fects  you,  though,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr.  Guppy, 
putting  up  the  jJleps.  **  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  do  you 
good,  miss,  judging  from  your  appearance." 

1  knew  he  meant  well  in  paying  me  this  compliment,  so  1 
laughed  at  myself  for  blushing  at  it,  when  he  had  shut  the  door 
and  got  upon  the  box;  and  we  all  three  laughed,  and  chatted 
about  our  inexperience,  and  the  strangeness  of  London,  until  we 
turned  up  under  an  archway,  to  our  destination :  a  narrow 
street  of  high  houses,  like  an  oblong  cistern  to  hold  the  fo^« 
There  was  a  confused  little  ctowd  of  people,  principally  chil- 
dren, gathered  about  the  house  at  which  we  stopped,  which  had 
a  tarnished  brass  plate  on  the  door,  with  the  inscription,  Jellvbv. 

"  Don't  be  frightened  I "  said  Mr.  Guppy,  looking  in  at  the 
coach-window.  "  One  of  the  young  Jelly  by  s  been  and  got  his 
head  through  the  area  railings  I" 

"  O  poor  child,"  said  I,  "  let  me  out,  if  you  please  ! " 

"  Pray  be  careful  of  yoiu-self,  miss.  The  young  Jellybj  \  ixt 
always  up  to  something,"  said  Mr.  Guppy. 

I  made  my  wiy  to  the  poor  child,  who  was  one^f  the  dirf" 
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est  little  uiiCof  tanates  I  ever  saw,  and  found  him  very  hot  and 
frightened,  and  crying  loudly,  fixed  by  the  neck  between  two  iron 
railings,  while  a  milkman  and  a  beadle,  with  the  kindest  inten 
tions  possible,  were  endeavouring  to  drag  him  back  by  the  legs, 
under  a  general  impression  that  his  skull  was  compressible  by 
those  means.  As  I  found  (after  pacifying  him),  that  he  was  a 
little  boy,  with  a  naturally  large  head,  I  thought  that,  perhaps 
where  his  head  could  go,  his  body  could  follow,  and  mentioned 
that  the  best  mode  of  extrication  might  be  to  push  him  £arward. 
This  was  so  favourably  received  t^  the  milkiiian  and  beadle, 
that  he  would  immediately  have  been  pudied  into  the  area,  if  I 
had  not  held  his  pinafore  while  Richard  and  Mr.  Guppy  ran 
down  through  the  kitchen,  to  catch  him  when  he  should  be  re- 
leased. At  last  he  was  happily  got  down  without  any  acciderit, 
and  then  he  began  to  beat  Mr.  Guppy  with  a  hoop-stick  in  quite 
a  frantic  manner. 

Nobody  had  appeared  belonging  to  the  house,  except  a  per- 
son in  pattens,  who  had  been  poking  at  the  cliild  from  below 
with  a  broom  ;  I  don't  know  with  what  object,  and  I  don't 
think  she  did.  I  therefore  supposed  that  Mrs.  Jellyby  was  not 
at  home  ;  and  was  quite  surprised  when  the  person  appeared  in 
the  passage  without  the  pattens,  and  going  up  to  the  back  room 
on  the  first  floor,  before  Ada  and  me,  announced  us  as  *'  Them 
two  young  ladies.  Missis  Jellyby ! "  We  passed  several  more 
children  on  the  way  up,  whom  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  treading 
on  in  the  dark ;  and  as  we  came  into  Mrs.  Jellyby' s  presence, 
one  of  the  poor  little  things  fell  down-stairs — down  a  whole  flight 
(as  it  sounded  to  me),  with  a  great  noise. 

Mrs.  Jellyby,  whose  face  reflected  none  of  the  uneasiness 
which  we  could  not  help  showing  in  our  own  faces,  as  the  dear 
child's  head  recorded  its  passage  with  a  bump  on  every  stair — 
Richard  afterwards  said  he  counted  seven,  besides  one  for  the  land- 
ing— received  us  with  perfect  equanimity.  She  was  a  pretty,  very 
diminutive,  plump  woman,  of  from  forty  to  fifty,  with  liandsome 
eyes,  though  they  had  a  curious  habit  of  seeming  to  look  a  long 
way  off.  As  if— I  am  quoting  Richard  again — they  could  see 
nothing  nearer  than  Africa. 

"  1  am  very  glad,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Jellyby,  in  an  agreeable 
voice,  "  to  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  you.  I  hav  i  a  great 
respect  for  Mr.  Jamdyce  ;  and  no  one  in  whom  he  is  interested 
can  be  an  object  of  indifference  to  me." 

We  ex(>ressed  our  acknowledgments,  and  sat  down  behind  the 
door  whore  there  was  a  lame  invalid  of  a  sofa.  Mrs.  Jellyby 
had  ver)'  good  hair,  but  was  too  much  occupied  with  her  Africai 
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duties  to  bniih  it  The  shawl  in  which  she  had  been  loosely 
flaaffled,  dropped  on  to  her  chair  when  she  advanced  to  us ;  and 
as  she  turned  to  resume  her  seat,  we  could  not  help  noticing 
that  her  dress  didn't  nearly  meet  up  the  back,  and  that  the  open 
space  was  nuled  across  with  a  lattice-work  of  stay-lace — like  a 
summer-house. 

The  room,  which  was  strewn  with  papers  aid  nearly  filled  by 
a  great  writing-table  covered  with  similar  litter,  was,  I  nmst  say, 
not  only  very  unddr  Hi  /ery  dirty.  We  were  obliged  to  take 
ootice  of  that  wiiL  our  sense  of  s^ht^  evm  while,  with  our 
sense  of  hearing,  we  followed  the  poor  child  who  had  tonUed 
down-stairs :  I  think  into  the  baCk  kitchen,  where  somebody 
seemed  to  stifle  him. 

But  what  principally  struck  us  was  a  jaded,  and  unhealthy- 
looking,  though  by  no  means  plain  girl,  at  the  writing-table, 
who  sat  biting  the  feather  of  her  pen  and  staring  at  us.  I 
suppose  nobody  ever  was  in  such  a  state  of  ink.  And,  from 
her  tumbled  hair  to  her  pretty  feet,  which  were  disfigured  with 
frayed  and  broken  satin  sHppers  trodden  down  at  heel,  she  really 
seemed  to  have  no  article  of  dress  upon  her,  from  a  pin  up- 
wards, that  was  in  its  proper  condition  or  its  right  place. 

"  You  find  me,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Jellyby,  snuffing  the  two 
great  office  candles  in  tin  candlesticks  which  made  the  room 
taste  strongly  of  hot  taUow  (the  fire  had  gone  out,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  the  grate  but  ashes,  a  bundle  of  wood,  and  a  poker), 
"  you  find  me,  my  dears,  as  usual,  very  busy  ;  but  that  you  will 
excuse.  The  African  project  at  present  employs  my  whole 
time.  It  involves  me  in  correspondence  with  public  bodies, 
and  with  private  individuals  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  their 
species  all  over  the  country.  I  am  liappy  to  say  it  is  advancing. 
We  hjpe  by  this  time  next  year  to  have  from  a  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  healthy  families  cultivating  coffee  and 
educating  the  natives  of  Borrioboola-Gha,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Niger." 

As  Ada  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  me,  I  said  it  must  be  very 
gratifying. 

**  It  is  gratifying,"  said  Mrs.  Jellyby.  "  It  involves  the  de- 
votion of  all  my  energies,  such  as  they  are ;  but  that  is  nothing, 
so  that  it  succeeds ;  and  I  am  more  confident  of  success  every 
day.  Do  you  know.  Miss  Summerson,  I  almost  wonder  ihdXyou 
never  turned  your  thoughts  to  Africa  ?  " 

This  application  of  the  subject  was  really  so  unexpected  to 
met  that  I  was  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  receive  it  I  hinted  thai 
tile  climate-  • 
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"The  finest  climate  in  the  world  I "  said  Mrs.  Jcllyby. 

"Indeed,  ma'am?" 

"  Certainly.  With  precaution,"  said  Mrs.  Jellyby.  **  You  ma^ 
go  into  Holborn,  without  precaution,  and  be  run  over,  Yoti 
may  go  into  Holborn,  with  precaution,  and  never  be  run  oven 
Just  so  with  Africa." 

I  said,  "  No  doubt." — I  meant  as  to  Holborn. 

"  If  you  would  like,"  said  Mrs.  Jellyby,  putting  a  number  of 
papers  towards  us,  "  to  look  over  some  remarks  on  that  head, 
and  on  tlie  general  subject  (which  hav6  been  extensively  circu 
lated),  while  I  finish  a  letter  I  am  now  dictating — to  my  eldest 
ijaughter,  who  is  my  amanuensis — " 

The  girl  at  the  table  left  ofif  biting  her  pen,  and  made  a  return 
to  our  recognition,  which  was  half  bashful  and  half  sulky. 

**  — I  shall  then  have  finished  for  the  present,"  proceeded  Mrs. 
Jellyby,  with  a  sweet  smile ;  **  though  my  work  is  never  done, 
VVhere  are  you,  Caddy  ?  " 

"  *  Presents  her  compliments  to  Mr.  Swallow,  and  begs — ^ " 
said  Caddy. 

"  *  And  begs,*  "  said  Mrs.  Jellyby,  dictating,  "  *  to  inform  him 
in  reference  to  his  letter  of  inquiry  on  the  African  project' — 
No.  Peepy  I     Not  on  any  account !  " 

Peepy  (so  self^named)  was  the  unfortunate  child  who  had 
fallen  down-stairs,  who  now  interrupted  the  correspondence  by 
presenting  himself,  with  a  strip  of  plaister  on  his  forehead,  to 
exhibit  his  wounded  knees,  in  which  Ada  and  I  did  not  know 
which  to  pity  most — the  bruises  or  the  dirt.  Mrs.  Jellyby  merely 
added,  with  the  serene  composure  with  which  she  said  everything, 
"  Go  along,  you  naughty  Peepy  ! "  and  fixed  her  fine  eyes  on 
Africa  again. 

However,  as  she  at  once  proceeded  with  her  dictation,  and  as 
I  interrupted  nothing  by  doing  it,  I  ventured  quietly  to  stop 
poor  Peepy  as  he  was  going  out,  and  to  take  him  up  to  nurse, 
fie  looked  very  much  astonished  at  it,  and  at  Ada's  kissing  him ; 
but  soon  fell  fast  asleep  in  my  arms,  sobbing  at  lonp;er  and 
longer  intervals,  until  he  was  quiet.  I  was  so  occupied  with 
Peepy  that  I  lost  the  letter  in  detail,  though  I  derived  such  a 
general  impression  from  it  of  the  momentous  importance  ol 
Africa,  and  the  utter  insignificance  of  all  other  places  and  things^ 
that  I  felt  quite  ashamed  to  have  thought  so  little  about  it 

"  Six  o'clock ! "  said  Mrs.  Jellyby.  "  And  our  dinner  houi 
is  nominally  (for  we  dine  at  all  hours)  five  !  Caddy,  show  Miss 
Clare  and  Miss  Sunmierson  their  rooms.  You  will  like  to  make 
•oroe  change,  prxbapf  ?    You  will  excuse  me,  I  know,  being  sir 
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much  occupied     O,  that  very  bad  child !     Pray  put  him  duini, 
Miss  Suinmerson  \ " 

1  begged  permission  to  retain  him,  truly  saying  that  he  wai 
not  at  all  troublesome ;  and  carried  him  upstairs  and  laid  him 
on  my  bed.  Ada  and  I  had  two  upper  rooms,  wiih  a  door  o( 
communication  between.  They  were  excessively  bare  and  dis- 
orderly, and  the  curtain  to  my  window  was  fasteped  up  with  a 
R>rk. 

"You  would  like  some  hot  water,  wouldn't  you?"  said  Miss 
Jell) by,  looking  round  for  a  jug  with  a  handle  to  it,  but  looking 
in  vain. 

•'  If  it  is  not  being  troublesome,"  said  we. 
« '•  O,  it's  not  the  trouble,"  returned  Miss  Jellyby  ;  **  the  ques- 
tion is,  if  there  is  any." 

The  evening  was  so  very  cold,  and  the  rooms  had  such  a 
marshy  smell,  that  I  must  confess  it  was  a  little  miserable  ;  and 
Ada  was  half  crying.  We  soon  laughed,  however,  and  were 
busily  unpacking,  when  Miss  Jellyby  came  back  to  say,  that  she 
was  sorry  there  was  no  hot  water ;  but  they  couldn't  find  the 
kettle,  and  the  boiler  was  out  of  order. 

We  begged  ner  not  to  mention  it,  and  made  all  the  haste  we 
could  to  get  down  to  the  fire  again.  But  all  the  little  children 
had  come  up  to  the  landing  outside,  to  look  at  the  phenomenon 
of  Feepy  lying  on  my  bed  ;  and  our  attention  was  distracted  by 
the  constant  apparition  of  noses  and  fingers,  in  situations  of  dan- 
ger between  the  hinges  of  the  doors.  It  was  ijni)ossible  to  shut 
the  door  of  either  room  ;  for  my  lock,  with  no  knob  to  it,  looked 
as  if  it  wanted  to  be  wound  up ;  and  though  the  handle  of  Ada'i 
went  round  and  round  with  the  greatest  smootliness,  it  was  at- 
tended with  no  effect  whatever  on  the  door.  Therefore  I  pro- 
poa^'l  to  the  children  that  they  should  come  in  and  be  very  good 
at  my  table,  and  I  would  tell  them  the  story  of  little  Red  Rid- 
ing  Hood  while  1  dressed ;  which  they  did,  and  were  as  quiet 
as  mice,  including  Peepy,  who  awoke  opportunely  before  the 
appearance  of  tlie  wolf. 

\Vheu  we  went  down-stairs  we  found  a  mug,  with  **  A  Preseni 
from  Tunbridgc  Wells,"  on  it,  Hghted  up  in  the  staircase  window 
with  a  floating  wick  ;  and  a  young  woman,  with  a  swelled  face 
bound  up  in  a  flannel  bandage,  blowing  the  fire  of  the  drawing- 
room  (now  connected  by  aaopen  door  with  Mrs.  Jellyb/s  room), 
and  choking  dreadfully,  it  smoked  to  that  degree  in  short,  thsU 
we  all  sat  coughing  and  crying  with  the  windows  open  fof 
naif  an  hour ;  during  which  Mrs.  Jellyby,  with  the  same  swecU 
yem  of  temper,  directed  letters  about  Africa.    Her  being  se 
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employed  was,  I  must  say,  a  great  relief  to  me ;  for  Richard  loM 
us  that  he  had  washed  his  hands  in  a  pie-dish,  and  that  they  had 
found  the  kettle  on  his  dressing-table  ;  and  he  made  Ada  laugh 
so,  that  they  made  me  laugh  in  the  most  ridiailous  manner. 

Soon  after  seven  o'clock  we  went  down  to  dinner  :  carefully, 
by  Mrs.  Jellyb/s  advice ;  for  the  stair-carpets,  besides  being 
very  deficient  in  stair-wires,  were  so  torn  as  to  be  absolute  traps. 
We  hall  a  fine  cod-fish,  a  piece  of  roast  beef,  a  dish  of  cutlets, 
and  a  pudding  ;  an  excellent  dinner,  if  it  had  had  any  cooking 
to  speak  of,  but  it  was  almost  raw.  The  young  woman  with  the 
flannel  bandage  waited,  and  dropped  everything  on  the  table 
wherever  it  happened  to  go,  and  never  moved  it  again  until  she 
put  it  on  the  stairs.  The  person  I  had  seen  in  pattens  (wlio»I 
suppose  to  have  been  the  cook),  frequently  came  and  skirmished 
with  her  at  the  door,  and  there  appeared  to  be  ill-will  between 
them. 

All  through  dinner ;  which  was  long,  in  consequence  of  such 
accidents  as  the  dish  of  potatoes  being  mislaid  in  the  coal  scut- 
tle, and  the  handle  of  the  corkscrew  coming  off,  and  striking 
the  young  woman  in  the  chin ;  Mrs.  Jellyby  preserved  the  even- 
ness of  her  disposition.  She  told  us  a  great  deal  that  was  in- 
teresting about  Borrioboola-Gha  and  the  natives ;  and  received 
so  many  letters  that  Richard,  who  sat  by  her,  saw  four  enveloi)es 
in  the  gravy  at  once.  Some  of  the  letters  were  proceedings  of 
ladies'  committees,  or  resolutions  of  ladies*  meetings,  which  she 
read  to  us;  others  were  applications  from  people  excited  in 
various  ways  about  the  cultivation  of  cofFoe,  and  natives ;  others 
required  answers,  and  these  she  sent  her  eldest  daughter  from 
the  table  three  or  four  times  to  write.  She  was  full  of  business, 
xnd  undoubtedly  was,  as  she  had  told  us,  devoted  to  the  cause. 

I  was  a  little  curious  to  know  ttrho  a  mild  bald  gentleman  in 
spectacles  was,  who  dropped  into  a  vacant  chair  (there  was  no 
top  or  bottom  in  particular)  after  the  the  fish  was  taken  away, 
and  seemed  passively  to  submit  himself  to  Borrioboola-Gha,  but 
not  to  be  actively  interested  in  that  settlement  As  he  never 
ipoke  a  word,  he  might  have  been  a  native,  but  for  his  com- 
plexion. It  was  not  until  we  left  the  table,  and  he  remained 
alone  widi  Richard,  that  the  possibility  of  his  being  Mr.  Jellyby 
ever  entered  my  head.  But  he  was  Mr.  Jellyby ;  and  a  loquaa- 
ous  young  man  called  Mr.  Quale,  with  large  shining  knobs  %dft 
temples,  and  his  hair  all  brushed  to  the  back  of  his  head,  who 
came  in  the  evening,  and  told  Ada  he  was  a  philanthropist,  also 
infonned  her  that  he  called  the  matrimonial  alliance  of  \\x% 
Jellyby  with  Mr.  Jellyby  the  union  of  mind  and  matter. 
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This  }Oung  man,  besides  having  a  ^eat  deal  to  say  for  Jian- 
•elf  about  Africa,  and  a  project  of  his  for  teaching  tlie  ajffec 
colonbts  to  teach  the  natives  to  turn  piano  forte  legs  and  cstab^ 
lish  an  export  trade,  delighted  in  drawing  Mrs.  Jellyby  out  by 
saying,  **  I  believe  now,  Mrs.  Jellyby,  you  have  received  ai 
many  as  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  letters  re 
si>ecting  Africa  in  a  single  day,  have  you  not  ? "  or,  "  If  mv 
aiemory  does  not  deceive  me,  Mrs.  Jellyby,  you  once  mentioned 
that  you  had  sent  off  five  thousand  circulars  from  one  post-office 
atone  time?" — always  repeating  Mrs.  Jellybys  answer  tout 
like  an  interpreter.  During  the  whole  evening,  Mr.  Jellyby  sat 
in  a  corner  with  his  head  against  the  wall,  as  if  he  were  subject 
to  low  spirits.  It  seemed  that  he  had  several  times  opened  hif 
mouth  when  alone  with  Richard,  after  dinner,  as  if  he  had  some- 
thing on  his  mind )  but  had  always  shut  it  again,  to  Richard'f 
extreme  confusion,  without  saying  anything. 

Mrs.  Jellyby,  sitting  in  quite  a  nest  of  waste  paper,  drank  cof 
fee  all  the  evening,  and  dictated  at  intervals  to  her  eldest  daugb' 
ter.  She  also  held  a  discussion  with  Mr.  Quale  ;  of  which  thf 
subject  seemed  to  be — if  1  understood  it — the  Brotherhood  0/ 
Humanity ;  and  gave  utterance  to  some  beautiful  sentiments.  J 
was  not  so  attentive  an  auditor  as  I  might  have  wished  to  be 
however,  for  Peepy  and  the  other  children  came  flocking  about 
Ada  and  roe  in  a  corner  of  the  drawing-room  to  ask  foi 
another  story;  so  we  sat  down  among  them,  and  told  them 
in  whispers  Puss  in  Boots  and  I  don't  know  what  else,  un- 
til Mrs.  Jellyby,  accidentally  remembering  them,  sent  them  tc 
bed  As  Peepy  cried  for  me  to  take  him  to  bed,  I  carried  hiw 
tip-stairs,  where  tlie  young  woman  with  the  flannel  bandage 
charged  into  the  midst  of  the  little  family  like  a  dragoon,  and 
overturned  them  into  cribs. 

After  that,  I  occupied  myself  in  making  our  room  a  little  tidyi 
and  in  coaxing  a  very  cross  fire  that  had  been  lighted,  to  burn ; 
n  hich  at  last  it  did,  quite  brightly.  On  my  return  down-stairs, 
I  felt  that  Mrs.  Jellyby  looked  down  upon  me  rather,  for  being 
so  frivolous ;  and  I  was  sorry  for  it ;  though  at  the  same  time  I 
iiiew  that  1  had  no  higher  pretensions. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  before  we  found  an  oppoitunity  ol 
going  to  bed;  and  even  then  we  left  Mrs.  Jellyby  among  hef 
papers  drinking  coffee,  and  Miss  Jellyby  biting  the  feather  d 
tier  pen. 

''What estrange  house !''  said  Ada,  when  we  got  up-staira 
^  How  curious  of  my  cousin  Jamdyce  to  send  us  beic  I  " 
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"  My  love,"  said  I,  "  it  quite  confuses  me.  I  want  to  unJcf 
stand  it,  and  I  can't  understand  it  at  all." 

*'  What  ?  "  asked  Ada,  with  her  pretty  smile. 

"  All  this,  my  dear,"  said  I.  "  It  must  be  very  good  of  Mrs. 
Jellybv  to  take  such  pains  about  a  scheme  for  the  benefit  cX 
Natives — and  yet — Peepy  and  the  housekeeping  I  ** 

Ar/a  laughed ;  and  put  her  arm  about  my  neck,  as  I  stood 
lookuig  at  the  hre  ;  and  told  me  1  was  a  quiet,  dear,  good  creal 
nre,  and  had  won  her  heart.  "  You  are  so  thoughtful,  ICsther," 
she  said*  "and  yet  so  cheerful !  and  you  do  so  mucli,  so  unpre- 
ten'iingly  !     You  would  mdce  a  home  out  of  even  this  house." 

My  simple  darling !  She  was  quite  unconscious  that  she 
onlr  praised  herself,  and  that  it  was  in  the  goodness  of  her  own 
hefTt  that  she  made  so  much  of  me  1 

**  May  I  ask  you  a  question  ?  "  said  I,  when  we  had  sat  before 
th«:  fire  a  little  while. 

"  Five  hundred,"  said  Ada. 

"Your  cousin,  Mr.  Jarndyce.  I  owe  so  much  to  hini, 
M  ould  you  mind  describing  him  to  me  ?  " 

Shaking  back  her  golden  hair,  Ada  turned  her  eyes  upon  me 
▼  »^h  Fucli  laughing  wonder,  that  I  was  full  of  wonder  too — partly 
»/  her  tjeauty,  i)artly  at  her  surprise. 

"  Ksther ! "  she  cried. 

*'  My  dear !  " 

"  You  want  a  description  of  my  cousin  Jarndyce  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  1  never  saw  him." 

"  And  /  never  saw  him  ! "  returned  Ada. 

Well,  to  be  sure  ! 

No,  siie  had  never  seen  him.  Young  as  she  was  when  her 
•iiamma  died,  she  remembered  how  the  tears  would  come  into  her 
tyes  when  she  spoke  of  him,  and  of  the  noble  generosity  of  his 
character,  which  she  had  said  was  to  be  trusted  above  all  earthly 
things ;  and  Ada  trusted  it  Her  cousin  Jarndyce  had  written 
to  her  a  few  months  ago, — "  a  plain,  honest  letter,"  Ada  saiil 
— proposing  the  arrangement  we  were  now  to  enter  on,  and  tell- 
ing hc^  that,  "  in  time  it  might  heal  some  of  the  wounds  made 
by  the  miserable  Chancery  suit"  She  had  replied,  gratefully 
accepting  his  proposal.  Richard  had  received  a  similar  letter, 
and  had  made  a  similar  response.  He  fiad  seen  Mr.  Jarndyce 
once,  but  only  once,  five  years  ago,  at  Winchester  school.  He 
had  told  Ada,  when  they  were  leaning  on  tiie  screen  before  the 
fire  where  I  found  them,  that  he  recollected  him  as  "  a  bluflt 
rosy  fellow."    This  was  the  utmost  description  Ada  coull  ffn 
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It  set  me  thinking  so,  that  when  Ada  was  asleep,  I  still  re- 
mained before  the  die,  wonderlcg  and  wondering  about  Bleak 
House,  and  wondering  and  wondering  that  yesterday  morninc 
should  seem  so  long  ago.  I  don't  know  where  my  thoughts  haa 
wandered,  when  they  were  recalled  by  a  tap  at  the  door. 

I  opened  it  softly,  and  found  Miss  Jellyby  shivering  there, 
with  a  broken  candle  in  a  broken  candlestick  in  one  hand, 
and  an  egg-cup  in  the  other. 

**  Good  night  1 "  she  said,  very  sulkily. 

"  Good  night  1 "  said  I. 

"  May  I  come  in  ?  "  she  shortly  and  unexpectedly  asked  mc 
in  the  same  sulky  way. 

"Certainly,"  said  I.     "  Don't  wake  Miss  Clare." 

She  would  not  sit  down,  but  stoml  by  the  fire,  dipping  her 
inky  middle  finger  in  the  egg-cup,  which  contained  vinegar,  and 
smearing  it  over  the  ink  staiij.i  on  her  face  ;  frowning,  the  whole 
*ime,  and  looking  very  gloomy. 

"  I  wish  Africa  was  dead  ! "  she  said  on  a  sudden. 

I  was  going  to  remonstrate. 

"1  do!"  she  said.  "Don't  talk  to  me,  Miss  Summerson. 
T  hate  it  and  detest  it     If  s  a  beast  I " 

I  told  her  she  was  tired,  and  I  was  sorry.  I  put  my  hand 
upon  her  head,  and  touched  her  forehead,  and  said  it  was  hot 
now,  but  would  be  cool  to-morrow.  She  still  stood,  pouting 
and  frowning  at  me ;,  but  presently  put  down  her  egg-cup,  and 
turned  softly  towards  the  bed  where  Ada  lay. 

"  She  is  very  pretty  ! "  she  said,  with  the  same  knitted  broiTy 
and  in  the  same  uncivil  manner. 

I  assented  with  a  smile. 

"  An  orphan.     Ain't  she  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"But  knows  a  quantity,  I  suppose?  Can  dance,  and  play 
music,  and  sing?  She  can  talk  French,  I  suppose,  and  do 
fcography,  and  globes,  and  needlework,  and  every  thing  ?  " 

"No  doubt,"  said  I. 

**  /can't,"  she  returned  "  I  can't  do  anything  hardly,  exccpJ 
write.  I'm  always  writing  for  Ma.  I  wonder  you  two  were 
tot  ashamed  of  }  ourselves  to  come  in  this  afternoon,  and  sec 
mc  able  to  do  nothing  else.  It  was  like  your  ill-nature.  Yet 
you  think  yourselves  very  fine,  I  dare  say  I " 

I  could  see  that  the  poor  girl  was  near  ciying,  and  I  resumed 
my  chair  without  speaking,  and  looked  at  her  (I  hope)  as  mildly 
as  I  felt  towards  her. 
^''Ifs  diigracefuV  the  said.    "  Ytu  know  it  is.     The 
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?fiil.     The  children  are  disgraceful.     Pm  db* 

miserable,  and  no  wonder  !     Priscilla  drinks — 

iking.     It's  a  great  shame  and  a  great  stoiy  of 

ou  didn't  smell  her  to-day.     It  was  as  bad  a»  a 

iting  at  dinner ;  you  know  it  was  I " 

Ion' t  know  it,"  said  I. 

le  said,  very  shortly.  "You  shan't  say  yon 
II  • 

"  said  I,  "  if  you  won't  let  me  speak — *^ 
kmg  now.     You   know  you  are.     Don't  tcU 
imerson." 

lid  I,  "  as  long  as  you  won't  hear  me  out — " 
tp  hear  you  out." 

ik  you  do,»'  said  I,  "  because  that  would  be  so 
!e.     I  did  not  know  what  you  tell  me,  because 
ot  come  near  me  at  dinner;  but  I  don't  doubt 
,  and  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it." 
make  a  merit  of  that,"  said  she. 
,"  said  1.     "  That  would  be  very  foolish." 
anding  by  the  bed,  and  now  stooped  down  (but 
ne  discontented  face)  and  kissed  Ada.     That 
softly  back,  and  stood  by  the  side  of  my  chair, 
[leaving  in  a  distressful  manner  that  I  greatly 
'Ught  it  better  not  to  speak, 
dead  I "  she  broke  out.     "  I  wish  we  were  all 
be  a  great  deal  better  for  us." 
iftervvards,  she  knelt  on  the  ground,  at  my  side, 
ny  dress,  passionately  begged  my  pardon,  and 
ted  her,  and  would  have  raised  her,  but  she 
le  wanted  to  stay  there ! 
I  teach  girls,"  she  said.     "  If  you  could  only 
I  could  have  learnt  from  you  !     I  am  so  very 
like  you  so  much  1 " 

rsuade  her  to  sit  by  me,  or  to  do  anything  but 
ool  to  where  she  was  kneeling,  and  take  that, 
r  dress  in  the  same  manner.  By  degrees,  the 
asleep ;  and  then  I  contrived  to  raise  her  head, 
I  rest  on  my  lap,  and  to  cover  us  both  with 
?  went  out,  and  all  night  long  she  slumbered 
ishy  grate.  At  first  I  was  painfully  awake,  and 
3se  myself,  with  my  eyes  closed,  among  the 
y.  At  length,  by  slow  degrees,  they  became 
ingled.  I  began  to  lose  the  identity  of  the 
n  me.     Now  it  wm  Ada :  now,  one  o(  mf  M 
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Rcadin^^  friends  from  whom  \  could  not  believe  I  had  80  rc^ 
cently  parted.  Mow,  it  was  thf  little  mad  woman  worn  out 
with  cunseying  and  smiling  ;  now,  some  one  «n  authority  at 
Uieak  House,     Lastly,  it  was  no  one,  and  I  was  no  one. 

Ftic  inirlilind  day  was  feebly  struggling  with  the  fog,  when  I 
o|  ened  my  I'yes  to  encounter  those  of  a  dirty-faced  little  spectre 
ru?-d  upon  me.  Peepy  had  scaled  his  crib,  and  crept  down  in 
.vs  bed  gown  and  cap,  and  was  so  cold  that  his  teeth  weie  chai* 
lcr:ng  a:j  if  he  had  cut  them  alL 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  Morning  Adventure, 

11  .THOUGH  the  morning  was  raw,  and  although  the 
fog  still  seemed  heavy— 1  say  seemed,  for  the  windows 
were  so  encrusted  with  dirt,  that  they  would  have  made 
Midsummer  sunshine  dim — I  was  sufficiently  fore- 
warned of  the  discomfort  within  doors  at  that  early  hoiu",  and 
sufficiently  curious  about  London,  to  think  it  a  good  idea  on 
liie  part  of  Miss  Jellyby  when  she  proposed  thai  we  should  go 
out  for  a  walk. 

"  Ma  won't  be  down  for  ever  so  long,"  she  saJ,  **and  then 
it's  a  chance  if  breakfast's  ready  for  an  hour  atterwards,  they 
(la%vdle  S4>.  As  to  Pa,  he  gets  what  he  car,  and  goes  to  the 
office.  He  never  has  what  you  would  call  a  regular  breakfast. 
Priscilla  leaves  him  out  the  loaf  and  some  milk,  when  there  is 
any,  over  night.  Sometimes  there  isn't  any  milk,  and  sometimes 
the  cat  drinks  it.  But  I'm  afraid  you  must  be  tired,  Miss  Sum- 
merson  ;  and  perhaps  you  would  rather  go  to  bed." 

'•  1  am  not  at  all  tired,  my  dear,"  said  1,  "and  woukl  much 
pcifcr  to  go  out" 

'*  If  you're  sure  you  would,"  returned  Miss  Jellyby,  **  I'll  get 
my  things  on." 

.Ada  said  she  would  go  too,  and  was  soon  astir.  I  made  a 
proposal  to  Peepy,  in  default  of  being  able  to  do  anything  better 
for  nim,  that  he  should  let  me  wash  him,  and  afterwards  lay  him 
down  on  rny  bed  again.  To  this  he  submitted  with  the  best 
grace  possible ;  staring  at  me  during  the  whole  operation,  as  ii 
he  never  had  been,  and  never  could  again  be.  so  astonished  i*" 
kii  life — looking  very  niserable  also,  certainly,  but  making 
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complaint)  and  goin^  snugly  to  sleep  as  soon  as  it  was  orer.  At 
first  I  was  in  two  minds  about  taking  such  a  liberty,  but  I  soos 
reflected  that  nobody  in  the  house  was  likely  to  notice  it. 

What  with  the  bustle  of  despatching  Peepy,  and  the  bustle 
of  getting  myself  ready,  and  helping  Ada,  I  was  soon  quite 
in  a  glow.  We  found  Miss  Jellyby  trying  to  warm  herself  at 
the  fire  in  the  writing-room,  which  Priscilla  was  then  lighting 
with  a  smutty  parlour  candlestick — throwing  the  candle  in  to  make 
it  burn  better.  Everything  was  just  as  we  had  left  it  last  night, 
and  was  evidently  intended  to  remain  so.  Below  stairs  the 
dinner-cloth  had  not  been  taken  away,  but  had  been  left  ready 
for  breakfast  Crumbs,  dust,  and  waste  paper  were  all  over  the 
house.  Some  pewter-pots  and  a  milk-can  hung  on  the  area  rail- 
ings ;  the  door  stood  open ;  and  we  met  the  cook  round  the 
corner  coming  out  of  a  public-house,  wiping  her  mouth.  She 
mentioned,  as  she  passed  us,  that  she  had  been  to  see  what 
o'clock  it  was. 

But  before  we  met  the  cook  we  met  Richard,  who  was  danc- 
ing up  and  down  Thavies'  Inn  to  warm  his  feet  He  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  see  us  stirring  so  soon,  and  said  he  would 
gladly  share  our  walk.  So  he  took  care  of  Ada,  and  Miss  Jellyby 
and  I  went  first.  I  may  mention  that  Miss  Jellyby  had  relapsed 
into  her  sulky  manner,  and  that  I  really  should  not  have  thought 
she  liked  me  much,  unless  she  had  told  me  so. 

"  Where  would  you  wish  to  go  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Anywhere,  my  dear,"  I  replied. 

"  Anywhere' s  nowhere,"  said  Miss  Jelly,  stopping  perversely. 

*'  Let  us  go  somewhere  at  any  rate,"  said  I. 

She  then  walked  me  on  very  fast 

"  I  don't  care  ! "  she  said.  "  Now,  you  are  my  witness,  Miss 
Summerson,  I  say  I  don't  care — but  if  he  was  to  come  to  our 
house  with  his  great  shining  lumpy  forehead,  night  after  night, 
till  he  was  as  old  as  Methuselah,  I  wouldn't  have  anything  to 
lay  to  him.     Such  Asses  as  he  and  Ma  make  of  themselves  1 " 

"  My  dear ! "  I  remonstrated,  in  allusion  to  the  epithet,  and 
the  vigorous  emphasis  Miss  Jellyby  set  upon  it  "  Your  duty 
IS  a  child^" 

**  O !  don't  talk  of  duty  as  a  child,  Miss  Summerson ;  where's 
Ma's  duty  as  a  parent  ?  All  made  over  to  the  public  and  Afirica, 
f  suppose !  Then  let  the  public  and  Afiica  show  duty  as  a 
child ;  if  s  much  more  their  aJQair  than  mine.  You  are  shocked, 
£  dare  say  I  Very  well,  so  am  I  shocked  too ;  so  we  are  botb 
shocked,  and  there's  an  end  of  it  I" 

Ske  walked  ne  on  fatter  yet 
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^  Bat  for  all  that,  1  say  again  he  may  come,  and  come,  and 
come,  and  I  won't  have  anything  to  say  to  him.  I  can't  bear 
him.  If  theie's  any  stuflf  in  the  world  that  I  hate  and  detest,  \f^> 
the  stuff  he  and  Ma  talk.  I  wonder  the  very  paving  stones  o^>- 
posite  our  house  can  have  the  patience  to  stay  there,  and  be  a 
witness  of  such  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  as  all  that 
sounding  nonsense,  and  Ma's  management  1 '' 

I  could  not  but  understand  her  to  refer  to  Mr.  Quale,  the  youi  | 
gentleman  who  had  appeared  after  dinner  yesterday.  I  mja 
saved  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  pursuing  the  subject,  by 
Richard  and  Ada  coming  up  at  a  round  pace,  laughing,  and  ask- 
ing us  if  we  meant  to  run  a  race  ?  Thus  interrupted,  Mist 
Jcllyby  became  silent,  and  walked  moodily  on  at  my  side  ;  while 
I  admired  the  long  successions  and  varieties  of  streets,  the  quan- 
ity  of  people  already  going  to  and  fro,  the  number  of  vehicles 
passing  and  repassing,  the  busy  preparations  in  the  setting  forth 
of  shop  windows  and  the  sweeping  out  of  shops,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary creatures  in  rags,  secretly  groping  among  the  swept-out 
rubbish  for  pins  and  other  refuse. 

**  So,  cousin,"  said  the  cheerful  voice  of  Richard  to  Ada,  be- 
hind me,  "  we  are  never  to  get  out  of  Chancery !  We  have 
come  by  another  way  to  our  place  of  meeting  yesterday,  and — 
by  the  Great  Seal,  here's  the  old  lady  again ! " 

Truly,  there  she  was,  immediately  in  front  of  us,  curtseying, 
and  smiling,  and  saying,  with  her  yesterda/s  air  of  patronage : 

"  The  wards  in  Jamdyce !     Very  happy,  I  am  sure ! " 

"  Yon  are  out  early,  ma'am,"  said  I,  as  she  curtseyed  to  me. 

"  Ye-es  I  I  usually  walk  here  early.  Before  the  Court  sits. 
It's  retired.  I  collect  my  thoughts  here  for  the  business  of  the 
day,"  said  the  old  lady,  mincingly.  '*  The  business  of  the  day 
requires  a  great  deal  of  thought.  Chancery  justice  is  so  ve-ry 
difficult  to  follow." 

"Who's  this,  Miss  Summerson?"  whispered  Miss  Jellyby, 
drawing  my  arm  tighter  through  her  own. 

The  little  old  lady's  hearing  was  remarkably  quick.  She 
answered  for  herself  directly. 

"  A  suitor,  my  child  At  your  service.  I  have  the  honour 
to  attend  court  regularly.  With  my  documents.  Have  I  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  another  of  the  youthful  parties  in  Jam- 
dyce ?  "  said  the  old  lady,  recovering  herself  with  her  head  on 
une  side,  from  a  very  low  curtsey. 

Ricliard,  anxious  to  atone  for  his  thoughtlessness  of  yesterday, 
good-naturedly  explained  that  Miss  Jellyby  was  not  connected 
with  the  tuit 
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"  Ha ! "  said  the  old  lady.  '*  She  does  not  expect  a  jiMtf^ 
ment?  She  will  still  grow  old.  But  not  so  old.  O  dear,  no  J 
This  is  the  garden  of  Lincpln's  Inn.  I  call  it  my  garden.  It 
is  quite  a  bower  in  the  summer-time.  Where  the  birds  sing 
melodiously.  I  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  long  vacation  here. 
In  contemplation.  You  hnd  the  long  vacation  exceedingly  *on^ 
dow'tyou?" 

We  said  yes,  as  she  seemed  to  expect  us  to  say  so. 

**  When  the  leaves  are  falling  from  the  trees,  and  there  are 
no  more  flowers  in  bloom  to  make  up  into  nosegays  for  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  court,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  the  vacation  is 
fulfilled ;  and  the  sixth  seal,  mentioned  in  the  Revelations, 
again  prevails.  Pray  come  and  see  my  lodging.  It  will  be  a 
good  omen  for  me.  Youth,  and  hope,  and  beauty,  are  very 
seldom  there.  It  is  a  long  long  time  since  I  had  a  visit  from 
either." 

She  had  taken  my  hand,  and,  leading  me  and  Miss  Jcllyby 
away,  beckoned  Richard  and  Ada  to  come  too.  I  did  not  know 
how  to  excuse  myself,  and  looked  to  Richard  for  aid.  As  he 
was  half  amused  and  half  curious,  and  all  in  doubt  how  to  get 
rid  of  the  old  lady  without  offence,  she  continued  to  lead  us 
away,  and  he  and  Ada  continued  to  follow ;  our  strange  con- 
ductress informing  us  all  the  time,  with  much  smiling  condescen- 
sion, that  she  lived  close  by. 

It  was  quite  true,  as  it  soon  appeared.  She  lived  so  close  by, 
that  we  had  not  time  to  have  done  humouring  her  for  a  few 
moments,  before  she  was  at  home.  Slipping  us  out  at  a  little 
side  gate,  the  old  lady  stopped  most  unexpectedly  in  a  narrow 
back  street,  part  of  some  courts  and  lanes  immediately  outside 
die  wall  of  the  inn,  and  said,  "This  is  my  lodging.  Pray 
walk  up ! " 

She  had  stopped  at  a  shop,  over  which  was  written,  Krook, 
Rag  and  Bottle  Warehouse.  Also,  in  long  thin  letters, 
Krook,  Dealer  tn  Marine  Stores.  In  one  part  of  the  win- 
dow was  a  picture  of  a  red  paper  mill,  at  which  a  cart  was  un- 
loading a  quantity  of  sacks  of  old  rags.  In,  another,  was  the 
inscription.  Bones  Bought.  In  another,  Kitchen-Stufp 
Bought.  In  another.  Old  Iron  Bought.  In  another.  Waste 
Paper  Bought.  In  another,  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's 
Wardrobes  Bought.  Everything  seemed  to  be  bought,  and 
nothing  to  be  sold  there.  In  all  parts  of  the  window  were 
quantities  of  dirty  bottles :  blacking  bottles,  medicine  bottles, 
pnger-beer  and  soda-water  bottles,  pickle  bottles,  wine  bottleii 
ink  bottles  :  I  am  reqiinded  by  mentioning  the  latter,  that  thi 
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ihop  had,  in  several  little  particulars,  the  air  of  being  in  a  legal 
neighbourhood,  and  of  being  as  it  were  a  dirty  hanger-on  and 
disowned  relation  of  the  law.  There  were  a  great  many  in> 
bottles.  There  was  a  little  tottering  bench  of  shabby  old  /ol 
ames,  outside  the  door,  labelled  "Law  Books,  all  at  9^."  Somr 
of  the  inscriptions  I  have  enumerated  were  written  in  law-hand, 
like  the  papers  I  had  seen  in  Kenge  and  Carbo}''s  office,  an** 
the  letters  I  had  so  long  received  from  the  firm.  Among  the;i 
was  one,  in  |he  same  writing,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
business  of  the  shop,  but  announcing  that  a  respectable  man 
aged  forty-five  wanted  engrossing  or  copying  to  execute  with 
neatness  and  despatch  :  Address  to  Nemo,  care  of  Mr.  Krook 
within.  There  were  several  second-hand  bags,  blue  and  red, 
hanging  up.  A  little  way  within  the  shop  door,  lay  heaps  of  old 
crackled  parchment  scrolls,  and  discoloured  and  dog's  eared 
law-papers.  1  could  have  fancied  that  all  the  rusty  keys,  of 
which  there  must  have  been  hundreds  huddled  together  as  old 
iron,  had  once  belonged  to  doors  of  rooms  or  strong  chests  in 
lawyers'  offices.  The  litter  of  rags  tumbled  partly  into  and  pardy 
out  of  a  one-legged  wooden  scale,  hanging  without  any  counter- 
poise from  a  beam,  might  have  been  counsellors'  bands  and 
gowns  torn  up.  One  had  only  to  fancy,  as  Richard  whispered 
to  Ada  and  me  while  we  all  stood  looking  is,  that  yonder  bones 
in  a  corner,  piled  together  and  picked  very  clean,  were  the  bones 
jf  clients,  to  make  ttie  picture  complete. 

As  it  was  still  foggy  and  dark,  and  as  the  shop  was  blinded 
besides  by  the  wall  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  intercepting  the  light  withiu 
a  couple  of  yards,  we  should  not  have  seen  so  much  but  for  a 
lighted  lantern  that  an  old  man  in  spectacles  and  a  hairy  cap 
was  carrying  about  in  the  shop.  Turning  towards  the  door,  he 
now  caught  sight  of  us.  He  was  short,  cadaverous,  and  withered ; 
with  his  head  sunk  sideways  between  his  shoulders,  and  the 
breath  issuing  in  visible  smoke  from  his  mouth,  as  if  he  were  on 
fire  within.     His  throat,  chin,  and  eyebrows  were  so  frosted 

with  white  hairs,  and  so  gnarled  with  veins  and  puckered  skin, 

that  he  looked  from  his  breast  upward,  like  some  old  root  in 
a  fall  of  snow. 

"  Hi  hi ! "  said  the  old  man  coming  to  the  door.  "  Have 
you  anything  t6  sell  ?  " 

We  naturally  drew  back  and  glanced  at  our  conductress,  who 
had  been  trying  to  open  the  house  door  with  a  key  she  had  taken 
from  her  pocket,  and  to  whom  Richard  now  said,  that,  as  wc 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  where  she  lived,  we  would  leava 
her,  being  pressed  for  time.    But  she  was  not  to  be  so  ear' 
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left  She  became  so  fantastically  and  pressingly  Ciuncst  in  h« 
entreaties  that  we  would  walk  up  and  see  her  apartment  foi  an 
instant ;  and  was  so  bent,  in  her  hannless  way,  on  leading  uie 
in,  as  part  of  the  good  omen  she  desired ;  that  1  (whatever  the 
oihers  might  do)  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  comply.  1  suppose 
wc  ivere  all  more  or  less  curious ; — at  any  rate,  when  the  oW 
I'ljn  added  his  persuasions  to  hers,  and  said,  "Ay,  ay  I  Please 
K  r !  It  won't  take  a  minute  1  Come  in,  come  in  !  Come  vl 
:..!ou^ii  the  shop,  if  t'other  door's  out  of  order  T*  we  all  went 
11.,  btinnilated  by  Richard's  laughing  encouragement,  and  relying 
oil  his  proicciion. 

•*My  landlord,  Krook,"  said  the  little  old  lady,  condescend- 
ing ti)  him  from  her  lofty  station,  as  she  presented  him  to  us. 
**  tic  is  called  among  the  neighbours  the  Lord  Chancellor.  His 
shop  is  Culled  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  is  a  very  eccentric 
person.     He  is  very  odd.     Oh,  I  assure  you  he  is  very  odd  J" 

She  shook  her  head  a  great  many  times,  and  tapped  her  fore- 
head with  her  finger,  to  express  to  us  that  we  must  have  th«* 
goodness  to  excuse  him.  "  For  he  is  a  little — you  know  ! — 
M —  I  "  said  the  old  lady,  with  great  stateliness.  The  old  man 
overheard,  and  laughed. 

'*  It's  true  enough,"  he  said,  going  before  us  with  the  lantern, 
*  that  they  call  me  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  call  my  shop  Chan- 
cery. And  why  do  you  think  they  call  me  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  my  shop  Chancery  ?  " 

"  1  don't  know,  I  am  sure  !  "  said  Richard,  rather  carelessly. 

'*  You  see,"  said  the  old  man,  stopping  and  turning  round, 
''  they — Hi  1  Here's  lovely  hair  !  1  have  got  three  sacks  of 
ladies'  hair  below,  but  none  so  beautiful  and  fine  as  this. 
What  colour,  and  what  texture  !  " 

*'  That'll  do,  my  good  friend  ! "  said  Richard,  strongly  dis- 
approving  of  his  having  drawn  one  of  Ada's  tresses  through  his 
yellow  hand.  "You  can  admire  as  the  rest  of  us  do,  without 
tiking  that  liberty." 

I'he  old  man  darted  at  him  a  sudden  look,  which  even  called 
my  aitention  from  Ada,  who  startled  and  blushing,  was  so  re- 
markably beautiful  that  she  seemed  to  fix  the  wandering  atten- 
tion of  the  little  old  lady  herself  But  as  Ada  interposed,  and 
lan<jhing]y  said  she  could  only  feel  proud  of  such  genuine  ad- 
miration, Mr.  Krook  shrunk  into  his  former  self  as  suddenly  as 
he  had  leaped  out  of  it 
^  **  You  see  1  have  so  many  things  here,"  he  resumed,  holding 
up  the  lantern,  "  of  so  many  kinds,  and  all  as  the  neighbours 
think  (but  they  know  nothing),  wasting  away  and  going  to  rack 
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and  ndn,  that  that* s  why  they  have  given  me  and  rny  place  a 
christening.  And  I  have  so  many  old  parchmentses  and  papers 
in  my  stock.  And  I  have  a  liking  for  nist  and  must  and  cob- 
webs. And  all's  fish  that  comes  to  my  net.  And  I  can't  abeai 
to  part  with  anything  I  once  lay  hold  of  (or  so  my  neighbour 
Ihink,  but  what  do  they  know  ?)  or  to  alter  anything,  or  to  have 
any  sweeping,  nor  scouring,  nor  cleaning,  nor  repairing  going 
on  about  me.  That's  the  way  I've  got  the  ill  name  of  Chai> 
eery,  /don't  mind.  I  go  to  see  my  noble  and  learned  brothei 
pretty  well  every  day,  when  he  sits  in  the  Inn.  He  don't  no- 
tice me,  but  I  notice  him.  There's  no  great  odds  betwixt  us. 
We  both  grub  on  in  a  muddle.     Hi,  Lady  Jane  1" 

A  large  grey  cat  leaped  from  some  neighbouring  shelf  on  his 
shoulder,  and  startled  us  all. 

"  Hi !  show  'em  how  you  scratch.  Hi !  Tear,  my  lady ! " 
said  her  master. 

The  cat  leaped  down,  and  ripped  at  a  bundle  of  rags  with  her 
tigerish  claws,  with  a  sound  that  it  set  my  teeth  on  edge  to  hear. 

"  She'd  do  as  much  for  any  one  I  was  to  set  her  on,"  said  the 
old  man.  "  I  deal  in  cat-skins  among  other  general  matters, 
and  hers  was  offered  to  me.  It's  a  very  fine  skin,  as  yon  may 
see,  but  I  didn't  have  it  stripped  off  I  TJiat  warn't  like  Chan- 
cery practice  though,  says  you  !  " 

He  had  by  this  time  led  us  across  the  shop,  and  now  opened 
a  door  in  the  back  part  of  it,  leading  to  the  house-entry.  As 
he  stood  with  his  hand  upon  the  lock,  the  little  old  lady  gra- 
ciously observed  to  him  before  passing  out : 

"  That  will  do,  Krook.  You  mean  well,  but  are  tiresome. 
My  young  friends  are  pressed  for  time.  I  have  none  to  spare 
myself,  having  to  attend  court  very  soon.  My  young  friends 
are  the  wards  in  Jamdyce." 

**  Jamdyce ! "  said  the  old  man  with  a  start 

"  Jamdyce  and  Jamdyce.  The  great  suit,  Krook,"  returned 
his  lodger. 

**  Hi ! "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  in  a  tone  of  thoughtful 
amazement,  and  with  a  wider  stare  than  before,  "Think  of  it  I" 

He  seemed  so  rapt  all  in  a  moment,  and  looked  so  curiously 
at  us,  that  Richard  said  * 

"  Why  you  appear  to  trouble  yourself  a  good  deal  about  the 
causes  before  your  noble  and  leamed  brother,  the  other  Chan- 
cellor!" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  roan,  abstractedly,  '*  Sure !  Your  namt 
now  win  be— " 

''RidiaidCantMie.'' 
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repeated,  slowly  checking  ofi  that  name  upon 
t  each  of  the  others  he  went  on  to  mention) 
iDger.  "  Yes.  There  was  the  name  of  Bar 
le  of  Claie,  and  the  name  of  Dedlock,  too,  I 

much  of  the  cause  as  the  real  salaried  ChaO' 
ard,  quite  astonished,  to  Ada  and  me. 

old  man,  coming  slowly  out  of  his  abstract 
n  Jarndyce — you'll  excuse  me,  being  related ; 
known  about  court  by  any  other  name,  and 

there,  as — she  is  now ; "  nodding  slightly  at 
\  Jarndyce  was  often  in  here.  He  got  into  a 
trolling  about  when  the  cause  was  on,  or  ex- 

the  little  shop-keepers,  and  telling  'em  to 
ery,  whatever  they  did.  *  For,'  says  he,  'if  s 
ts  in  a  slow  mill ;  it's  being  roasted  at  a  slow 
ig  to  death  by  single  bees ;  it's  being  drowned 
ig  mad  by  grains.'     He  was  as  near  making 

just  where  the  young  lady  stands,  as  nfcar 

I  horror. 

the  door,"  said  the  old  man,  slowly  pointing 
:  along  the  shop,  "  on  tlie  day  he  did  it — the 
od  had  said  for  months  before,  that  he  would 
^  sooner  or  later — he  come  in  at  the  door  that 
long  there,  and  sat  himself  on  a  bench  that 
jked  me  (you'll  judge  I  was  a  mortal  sight 
fetch  him  a  pint  of  wine.  *  For,'  says  he, 
ch  depressed ;  my  cause  is  on  again,  and  I 
judgment  than  I  ever  was.'  I  hadn't  a  mind 
e ;  and  I  persuaded  him  to  go  to  the  tavern 
e,  t'other  side  my  la\ie  (I  mean  Chancery- 
wed  and  looked  in  at  the  window,  and  saw 
s  I  thought,  in  the  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  and 
«  I  hadn't  hardly  got  back  here,  when  I 
loing  and  rattling  right  away  into  the  inn.  I 
rs  ran  out — twenty  of  us  cried  at  once,  'Tom 

:opped,  looked  hard  ai  us,  looked  down  into 
he  ligfit  out,  and  shut  tho  lantern  up. 
t,  1  needn't  tell  the  present  hearers.  Hi! 
the  neighbourhood  poured  into  court  that 
\  cause  was  on !  How  my  noble  and  learned 
le  rest  of 'em,  grubbed  and  muddled  away  ai 
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flsual,  and  tried  to  look  as  if  they  hadiVt  heard  a  vrord  cf  the 
iast  fact  in  the  case ;  or  as  if  they  had— -O  dear  me !  nothing  at 
all  to  do  widi  it,  if  they  had  heard  of  it  by  any  chance  ! " 

Ada's  colour  had  entirely  left  her,  and  Richard  was  scarcely 
less  pale.  Nor  could  I  wonder,  judging  even  from  my  emo» 
tions,  and  I  was  no  party  in  the  suit,  that  to  hearts  so  untried 
and  fresh,  it  was  a  shock  to  come  into  the  inheritance  of  a  pro- 
tracted misery,  attended  in  the  minds  of  many  people  with  such 
dreadful  recollections.  I  had  another  uneasiness,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  painful  story  to  the  poor  half-witted  creature  who 
had  brought  us  there ;  but,  to  my  suq^rise,  she  seemed  perfectly 
unconscious  of  that,  and  only  led  the  way  upstairs  again ;  in- 
Ibrming  us,  with  the  toleration  of  a  superior  creature  for  the  in- 
firmities of  a  common  mortal,  that  her  landlord  was  "a  little — 
M — ,  you  know ! " 

She  lived  at  the  top  of  the  house,  in  a  pretty  large  room,  from 
which  she  had  a  glimpse  of  the  roof  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall. 
This  seemed  to  have  been  her  principal  inducement,  originally, 
for  taking  up  her  residence  there.  Slie  could  look  at  it,  she 
said,  in  the  night;  especially  in  the  moonshine.  Her  room  was 
dean,  but  very,  very  bare.  I  noticed  the  scantiest  necessaries 
in  the  way  of  furniture ;  a  few  old  prints  from  books,  of  Chan- 
cellors and  barristers,  wafered  against  the  wall ;  and  some  half- 
dozen  reticules  and  work-bags,  **  containing  documents,"  as  she 
informed  us.  There  were  neither  coals  nor  ashes  in  the  grate, 
and  I  saw  no  articles  of  clothing  anywhere,  nor  any  kind  of  food. 
Upon  a  shelf  in  an  open  cu])board  were  a  plate  or  two,  a  cup 
or  two,  and  so  forth ;  but  all  dry  and  empty.  There  was  a 
more  affecting  meaning  in  her  pinched  ap'^earance,  I  thought 
as  I  looked  round,  than  I  had  understood  before. 

"  Extremely  honoured,  I  am  sure,"  said  our  poor  hostess,  with 
the  greatest  suavity,  "by  diis  visit  from  the  warc!s  in  Jarndyce. 
And  very  much  indebted  for  the  omen.  It  is  a  retired  situa- 
tion. Considering.  I  am  limited  as  to  situation.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  necessity  of  attending  on  the  Chancellor.  I  have 
lived  here  many  years.  1  pass  my  days  in  court ;  my  evening 
and  my  nights  here.  I  find  the  nights  long,  for  I  sleep  but  lit- 
tle, and  think  much.  That  is,  of  course,  unavoidable  ;  being  in 
Chancery,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  offer  chocolate.  I  expect  a 
judgment  shortly,  and  shall  then  place  my  establishment  on  a 
superior  footing.  At  present,  I  don't  mind  confessing  to  the 
wards  in  Jarndyce  (in  strict  confidence),  that  I  sometimes  find 
it  difficult  to  keep  up  a  genteel  appearance.  I  have  felt  thfl 
cold  here.     I  have  felt  something  sharper  than  cold.     It  wMJh 
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little.     Pray  excuse  the  introduction  of  sach  mem 

Ttly  Aew  aside  the  curtain  of  the  long  low  garret-win. 

called  our  attention  to  a  number  of  birdcages  hanging 
)me  containing  several  birds.     There  were  larks,  lin- 

goldfinches — I  should  think  at  least  twenty, 
fan  to  keep  the  little  creatures,"  she  said,  **  with  aiiob 

the  wards  will  readily  comprehend.  With  the  inten- 
estoring  them  to  liberty.  When  my  judgment  should 
.     Ye-es !     They  die  in  prison,  though.     Their  Hves» 

things,  are  so  short  in  comi>ttrison  with  Chancery  pro- 

that,  one  by  one,  the  whole  collection  has  died  over 

again.     I  doubt,  do  you  know,  whether  one  of  tkese, 

ley  are  all  young,  will  live  to  be  fVe*^  |     Very  mortify 

not?" 

gh  she  sometimes  asked  a  question^  she  never  seemed 

a  reply ;  but  rambled  on  as  if  she  were  in  the  habit 
>o,  when  no  one  but  herself  was  present, 
ed,"  she  pursued,  "  1  positively  doubt  sometimes,  1  do 
)u,  whether  while  matters  are  still  unsettled,  and  the 
jreat  Seal  still  prevails,  /  may  not  onr  day  be  found 
kand  senseless  here,  as  I  have  found  so  many  birds  ! " 
d,  answering  what  he  saw  in  Ada's  compassionate  eyes, 

opportunity  of  laying  some  money,  softly  and  unob- 
1  the  chimney-piece.  We  all  drew  nearer  "o  the  cages, 
to  examine  the  birds. 

I't  allow  them  to  sing  much,"  said  the  little  old  lady, 
I'U  think  this  curious)  I  find  my  mind  confused  by  the 
they  are  singing,  while  I  am  following  the  argimients 

And  my  mind  requires  to  be  so  very  clear,  you  know  ! 
time,  I'll  tell  you  their  names.  Not  at  present.  On 
>uch  good  omen,  they  shall  sing  as  much  as  ^hey  like. 
ir  of  youth,"  a  smile  and  curtsey ;  **  hope,'"  a  smile 
ey ;  and  "  beauty,"  a  smile  and  curtsey.  Fhere  ! 
in  the  full  light." 
rds  began  to  stir  and  chirp. 

mot  admit  the  air  freely,"  said  the  little  old  lady  ;  the 
1  close,  and  would  have  been  the  better  for  it ;  "  be- 

cat  you  saw  down-stairs — called  Lady  Jane — is  greedy 
lives.  She  crouches  on  the  parapet  outside  for  ncurs 
u  I  have  discovered,"  whispering  mysteriously,  ••  thaX 
al  cruelty  is  sharpened  by  a  jealous  fear  of  tiicir  re 
leir  liberty.  In  consequence  of  the  judgment  I  expect 
>rtly  given.     She  is  tly,  and  full  of  malice.     J  hstl^ 
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btfheve,  sometimes,  that  she  is  no  cat,  but  the  veolf  jf  the  old 
sa3ring.     It  is  so  very  difficult  to  keep  her  from  the  door." 

Some  neighbouring  bells,  reminding  the  poor  soul  that  it  wa» 
half-past  nine,  did  more  for  us  in  the  way  of  bringing  our  vi.jil 
to  an  end,  than  we  could  easily  have  done  for  ourselves.  She 
hurriedly  took  up  her  httle  bag  of  documents,  which  she  had 
laid  upon  the  table  on  coming  in,  and  asked  \i  we  were  also 
^oing  into  court  ?  On  our  answering  no,  and  f  Mat  we  would  on 
no  account  detain  her,  she  opened  the  door  to  attend  us  down- 
stairs. 

"  With  such  an  omen,  it  is  even  more  necessary  than  usual 
that  I  should  be  there  before  the  Chancellor  con)es  in,"  said 
rfic,  **  for  he  might  mention  my  case  the  first  thing.  I  have  a 
presentiment  that  he  w/7/ mention  it  the  first  thing  this  morning." 

She  stopped  to  tell  us,  in  a  whisper,  as  we  were  going  down, 
that  the  whole  house  was  filled  with  strange  lumber  which  her 
landlord  had  bought  piecemeal,  and  had  no  wish  to  sell — in 
consequence  of  being  a  little — M — .  This  was  on  the  first 
floor.  But  she  had  made  a  previous  stoppage  on  the  second 
floor,  and  had  silently  pointed  at  a  dark  door  there. 

"  The  only  other  lodger,"  she  now  whispered,  in  explanation  ; 
"  a  law-writer.  The  children  in  the  lanes  here,  say  he  has  sold 
himself  to  the  devil,  I  don't  know  what  he  can  have  done  with 
the  money.     Hush  !  " 

She  appeared  1^  mistrust  that  the  lodger  might  hear  her, 
even  there  ;  and  Treating  **  Hush  !  "  went  before  us  on  tiptoe, 
as  though  even  the  sound  of  her  footsteps  might  reveal  to  him 
what  she  had  said. 

Passing  througli  the  shop  on  our  way  out,  as  we  had  passed 
through  it  on  our  way  in,  we  found  the  old  man  storing  a  quan 
tity  of  packets  of  waste  paper,  in  a  kind  of  well  in  the  floor. 
He  seemed  to  be  working  hard,  with  the  perspiration  standing 
or  his  forehead,  and  had  a  piece  of  chalk  by  him  ;  with  which, 
as  he  put  each  separate  package  or  bundle  down,  he  made  a 
crooked  mark  on  the  panelling  of  the  wall. 

Richard  and  Ada,  and  Miss  Jellyby,  and  the  little  old  lady, 
had  gone  by  him,  and  I  was  going,  when  he  touched  me  on  the 
l-rm  to  stay  me,  and  chalked  the  letter  J  upon  the  wall — in  a 
very  curious  manner,  beginning  with  the  end  of  the  letter  and 
shaping  it  backward.  It  was  a  capital  letter,  not  a  printed  ons, 
but  just  such  a  letter  as  any  clerk  in  Messrs.  Kenge  and  Car- 
bo/ s  oflice  would  have  made. 

''  Can  you  read  it  ?  "  he  asked  me  with  a  keen  glance. 

"  Surely,"  -wd  I.     "  If «  very  plain." 
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"What  is  it?" 

With  another  glance  at  me,  and  a  glance  at  the  door,  be 
rvibbed  it  out,  and  turned  an  a  in  its  place  (not  a  capital  lettei 
this  time),  and  said,  "  What's  that  ?  " 

J  told  him.  He  then  rubbed  that  out,  and  turned  the  lettci 
r,  and  asked  me  the  same  question.  He  went  on  quickly,  :.nti> 
^e  had  formed,  in  the  same  curious  manner,  beginning  a*,  the 
ends  and  bottoms  of  the  letters,  the  word  Jarndyce,  withcut 
[^'ACe  leaving  two  letters  on  the  wall  together. 

"What  does  that  spell  ?"  he  asked  me. 

When  I  told  him,  he  laughed.  In  the  same  odd  way,  yet 
with  the  same  rapidity,  he  then  produced  singly,  and  rubbed  out 
singly,  the  letters  forming  the  words  Bleak  House.  These,  in 
some  astonishment,  I  also  read  ;  and  he  laughed  again. 

*'  Hi !  "  said  the  old  man,  laying  aside  the  chalk,  "  I  have  a 
lurn  for  copying  from  memory,  you  see,  miss,  though  I  can 
neither  read  nor  write." 

He  looked  so  disagreeable,  and  his  cat  looked  so  wickedly  at 
me,  as  if  i  were  a  blood-relation  of  the  birds  up-stairs,  that  I 
was  quite  relieved  by  Richard's  appearing  at  the  door  and 
saying  : 

"Miss  Summerson,  I  hope  you  are  not  bargaining  for  the 
sale  of  your  hair.  Don't  be  tempted.  Three  sacks  below  are 
quite  enough  for  Mr.  Krook  !  " 

I  lost  no  time  in  wishing  Mr.  Krook  Jlbod  morning,  and 
joining  my  friends  outside,  where  we  parted  with  the  little  old 
lady,  who  gave  us  her  blessing  with  great  ceremony,  and  re- 
newed her  assurance  of  yesterday  in  reference  to  her  intention 
of  settling  estates  on  Ada  and  me.  Before  we  finally  turned 
out  of  those  lanes,  we  looked  back,  and  saw  Mr.  Krook  stand- 
ing at  his  shop  door,  in  his  spectacles,  looking  after  us,  with  his 
cat  upon  his  shoulder,  and  her  tail  sticking  up  on  one  side  ol 
his  hairy  cap,  like  a  tall  feather. 

'*  Quite  an  adventure  for  a  morning  in  London  ! "  said  Rich- 
ard, with  a  sigh.  "  Ah,  cousin,  cousin,  it's  a  weary  word  this 
Chapxery  ! " 

"It  is  to  me,  and  has  been  ever  since  I  can  remember,'* 
returned  Ada.  "  I  am  grieved  that  I  should  be  the  enemy — as 
I  supi^ose  I  am — of  a  great  number  of  relations  and  others ;  and 
that  they  should  be  my  enemies — as  I  suppose  they  are  ;  and 
that  we  should  all  be  ruining  one  another,  without  knowing  hov 
or  why,  and  be  in  constant  doubt  and  discord  all  our  lives.  1. 
teems  very  strange,  as  there  mvst  be  right  somewhere,  that  a&. 
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honest  judge  in  real  earnest  has  not  been  able  to  find  ont 
thiough  aQ  these  years  where  it  is." 

"  Ah,  cousin  ! "  said  Richard.  "  Strange  indeed  I  all  this 
wasteful  wanton  chess-playing  is  very  strange.  To  see  .that 
composed  court  yesterday  jogging  on  so  serenely,  and  to  think 
of  the  wretchedness  of  the  pieces  on  the  board,  gave  me  t5i< 
headache  and  the  heartache  both  together.  My  head  ached 
with  wondering  how  it  happened,  if  men  were  neither  fools  nor 
rascals ;  and  my  heart  ached  to  think  they  could  possibly  be 
'iither.     But  at  all  events,  Ada — I  may  call  you  Ada  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you  may,  cousin  Richard." 

"  At  all  events,  Ada,  Chancery  will  work  none  of  its  bad  in- 
fluence on  us.  We  have  happily  been  brought  together,  thanks 
to  our  good  kinsman,  and  it  can't  divide  us  now  1 " 

"  Never,  I  hope,  cousin  Richard ! "  said  Ada,  gently. 

Miss  Jellyby  gave  my  arm  a  squeeze,  and  me  a  very  signifi- 
cant look.  I  smiled  in  return,  and  we  made  the  rest  of  the  way 
back  very  pleasantly. 

In  half  an -hour  after  our  arrival,  Mrs.  Jellyby  appeared  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  the  various  things  necessary  for  break- 
&st  straggled  one  by  one  into  the  dining-room.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  Mrs.  Jellyby  had  gone  to  bed,  and  got  up  in  the  usual 
manner,  but  she  presented  no  appearance  of  having  changed 
her  dress.  She  was  greatly  occupied  during  breakfast ;  for  the 
morning's  post  brought  a  heavy  correspondence  relative  to  Bor- 
rioboola-Gha,  which  would  occasion  her  (she  said)  to  pass  a 
busy  day.  The  children  tumbled  about,  and  notched  memo- 
randa of  their  accidents  in  their  legs,  which  were  perfect  little 
calendars  of  distress ;  and  Peepy  was  lost  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  brought  home  fi:om  Newgate  market  by  a  policeman. 
The  equable  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Jellyby  sustained  both  his 
absence,  and  his  restoration  to  the  family  circle,  surprised  uf 
all. 

She  was  by  that  time  perseveringly  dictating  to  Caddy,  and 
Caddy  was  fast  relapsing  into  the  inky  condition  in  which  we 
had  found  her.  At  one  o'clock  an  open  carriage  arrived  for  us, 
and  a  cart  for  our  luggage.  Mrs.  Jellyby  charged  us  with  many 
lemembrances  to  her  good  frienc^  Mr.  Jarndjxe ;  Caddy  left 
her  desk  to  see  us  depart,  kissed  me  in  the  passage,  and  stood 
biting  her  pen,  and  sobbing  on  the  steps ;  Peepy,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  was  asleep,  and  spared  the  pain  of  separation  (I  was  not 
without  misgivings  that  he  had  gone  to  Newgate  market  in  search 
of  me) ;  and  a^  the  other  children  got  up  behind  die  t>a> 
rouche  and  fdl  o£  and  we  saw  them,  with  great  coooen^ 
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scattered  over  the  surface  of  Thavies'  InD,  as  we  rolled  (>ut  of  itj 
precincts 


CHAPTER  VI. 
QmU  at  Home. 


[HE  day  had  brightened  very  much,  and  still  brightencti 
as  we  went  westward.  We  wept  our  way  through  the 
sunshine  and  the  fresh  air,  wondering  more  and  more 
at  the  extent  of  the  streets,  the  brilliancy  of  the  shops, 
the  great  traffic,  and  the  crowds  of  people  whom  the  pleasanter 
weather  seemed  to  have  brought  out  like  many-coloured  flowers. 
By-and-by  we  began  to  leave  the  wonderful  city,  and  to  proceed 
through  suburbs  which,  of  themselves,  would  have  made  a  pretty 
large  town,  in  my  eyes ;  and  at  last  we  got  into  a  real  country 
road  again,  with  windmills,  rickyards,  milestones,  farmers'  wag- 
gons, scents  of  old  hay,  swinging  signs  and  horse  troughs : 
trees,  fields,  and  hedgerows.  It  was  delightful  to  see  the  green 
landscape  before  us,  and  the  immense  metropolis  behind  ;  and 
when  a  waggon,  with  a  train  of  beautiful  horses,  furnished  with 
red  trappings  and  clear-sounding  bells,  came  by  us  with  its 
music,  1  believe  we  could  all  three  have  sung  to  the  bells,  so 
cheerful  were  the  influences  around. 

**  The  whole  road  has  been  reminding  me  of  my  namesake 
Whittington,''  said  Richard,  '*  and  that  waggon  is  tlie  finishing 
touch.     Halloa  !  whaf  s  the  matter  ?  " 

We  had  stopped,  and  the  waggon  had  stopped  too.  Its 
music  changed  as  the  horses  came  to  a  stand,  and  subsided  to  a 

Eentle  tinkling,  except  when  a  horse  tossed  his  head  or  shook 
imself,  and  sprinkled  off  a  little  shower  of  bell-ringing. 
"  Our  postilion  is  looking  after  the  waggoner,"  said  Richard ; 
^and  the  waggoner  is  coming  back  after  us.  Good  day, 
friend  ! "  The  waggoner  was  at  our  coach-door.  "  Why,  here's 
an  extraoxdinary  thing  i "  ^.dded  Richard,  looking  closely  at  the 
man.     "  He  has  got  your  name,  Ada,  in  his  hat ! " 

He  had  all  our  names  in  his  hat.  Tucked  within  the  band, 
were  three  small  notes ;  one,  addressed  to  Ada ;  one,  to 
Richard ;  one,  to  me.  These  the  waggoner  delivered  to  each 
of  us  respectively,  reading  the  name  aloud  first  In  answer  to 
Richard's  inquiry  from  whom  they  came,  he  briefly  answered, 
** Master,  sir,  if  you  please:"  and,  putting  on  hit  hat  agaiv 
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(whkh  was  like  a  soft  bowl),  cracked  his  whip,  re  awakened  hii 

music,  and  went  melodiously  away. 
*•  Is  that  Mr.  Jarndyce's  waggon  ?  "  said  Richard  calling  te 

DOT  post-boy. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  he  replied.     "  Going  to  London." 

*Ve  opened  the  notes.     Each  was  a  counterpart  of  the  othei, 

Slid  contained  these  words,  in  a  solid,  plain  hand. 

^  i  look  forward,  my  dear,  to  a^r  meeting  easily,  aod  withont  constraint 
IB  either  nde.  I  therefote  hl^e  to  propose  that  we  meet  as  old  friends,  and 
take  die  past  for  granted.  It  will  be  a  relief  to  yoa  possibly,  and  to  mc 
certainly,  and  so  my  love  to  you. 

"John  Jarndyol** 

1  had  perhaps  less  reason -to  be  surprised  than  either  of  my 
companions,  having  never  yet  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  thank- 
ing  one  who  had  befen  my  benefactor  and  sole  earthly  depen- 
dance  through  so  many  years.  I  had  not  considered  how  I 
could  thank  him,  my  gratitude  lying  too  deep  in  my  heart  for 
that ;  but  I  now  began  to  consider  how  I  could  meet  him  with- 
out thanking  him,  and  felt  it  would  be  very  difficult  indeed. 

The  notes  revived,  in  Richard  and  Ada,  a  general  impression 
that  they  both  had,  without  quite  knowing  how  they  came  by  it, 
that  their  cousin  Jamdyce  could  never  bear  acknowledgments 
for  any  kindness  he  performed,  and  that,  sooner  than  receive 
any,  he  would  resort  to  the  most  singular  expedients  and  eva- 
sions, or  would  even  run  away.  Ada  dimly  remembered  to  have 
heard  her  mother  tell,  when  she  was  a  very  little  child,  that  he 
had  once  done  her  an  act  of  uncommon  generosity,  and  that  on 
her  going  to  his  house  to  thank  him,  he  happened  to  see  her 
through  a  window  coming  to  the  door,  and  immediately  escaped 
by  the  back  gate,  and  was  not  heard  of  for  three  months.  Thit 
discourse  led  to  a  great  deal  more  on  the  same  theme,  and  In* 
deed  it  lasted  us  all  day,  and  we  talked  of  scarcely  anything 
else.  If  we  did,  by  any  chance,  diverge  into  another  subject, 
we  soon  returned  to  this  ;  and  wondered  what  the  house  would 
be  like,  and  when  we  should  get  there,  and  whether  we  should 
ice  Mr.  Jamdyce  as  soon  as  we  arrived,  or  after  a  delay,  and 
what  he  would  say  to  us,  and  what  we  should  say  to  him.  All 
of  which  we  wondered  about,  over  and  over  again. 

The  roads  were  very  heavy  for  the  horses,  but  the  pathway 
was  generally  good  ;  so  we  alighted  and  walked  up  all  the  hills, 
and  liked  it  so  well  that  we  prolonged  our  walk  on  the  level 

Kvnd  when  we  got  to  the  top.    At  Bamet  there  were  othex 
ses  waiting  for  us ;  but  as  they  had  only  jast  been  fed,  wf 
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hkd  to  wait  for  them  too,  and  got  a  long  fresh  walk  over  a 
common  and  an  old  battle  field,  before  the  carriage  came  up. 
These  delays  so  protracted  the  journey,  that  the  short  day  was 
spent,  and  the  long  night  had  closed  in,  before  we  came  to  St 
Albans ;  neaf  to  which  town  Bleak  House  was,  we  knew. 

By  that  time  we  were  so  anxious  and  nervous,  that  even 
Richard  confessed,  as  we  rattled  over  the  stones  of  the  old 
•tree I,  to  feeling  an  irrational  desire  to  drive  back  again.  Vs 
re  Ada  and  me,  whom  he  had  wrapped  up  with  great  care,  the 
night  being  sharp  and  frosty,  we  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 
When  we  turned  out  of  the  town,  round  a  corner,  and  Richard 
told  us  that  the  post-boy,  who  had  for  a  long  time  sympathised 
with  our  heightened  expectation,  was  looking  back  and  nod- 
ding, we  both  stood  up  in  the  carriage  (Richard  holding  Ada, 
lest  she  should  be  jolted  down),  and  gazed  round  upon  the  open 
country  and  the  starlight  night,  for  our  destination.  There  was 
a  light  sparkling  on  the  top  of  a  hill  before  us,  and  the  driver, 
pointing  to  it  with  his  whip  and  crying  "  That's  Bleak  House  !  " 
put  his  horses  into  a  canter,  and  took  us  forward  at  such  a  rate, 
up-hill  though  it  was,  that  the  wheels  sent  the  road-drift  flying 
about  our  heads  like  spray  from  a  water-mill.  Presently  we 
lost  the  light,  presently  saw  it,  presently  lost  it,  presently  saw 
it,  and  turned  into  an  avenue  of  trees,  and  cantered  up  towards 
where  it  was  beaming  brightly.  It  was  in  a  window  of  what 
seemed  to  be  an  old-fashioned  house,  with  three  peaks  in  the 
roof  in  front,  and  a  circular  sweep  leading  to  the  porch.  A  bell 
was  rung  as  we  drew  up,  and  amidst  the  sound  of  its  deep  voice 
in  the  still  air,  and  the  distant  barking  of  some  dogs,  and  a  gush 
of  light  from  the  open  door,  and  the  smokmg  and  steaming  of 
the  heated  horses,  and  the  quickening  beating  of  our  own  hearts, 
we  alighted  in  no  inconsiderable  confusion. 

"  Ada,  my  love,  Esther,  my  dear,  you  are  welcome.  I  re- 
joice to  see  you  I  Rick,  if  1  had  a  hand  tc  spare  at  present,  I 
would  give  it  you  1 " 

The  gentleman  who  said  these  words  in  a  clear,  bnght,  hos- 
pitable voice,  had  one  of  his  arms  round  Ada's  waist,  and  the 
other  round  mine,  and  kissed  us  both  in  a  fatherly  way,  and 
bore  us  across  the  hall  into  a  ruddy  little  room,  all  in  a  glow 
with  a  blazing  fire.  Here  he  kissed  us  again,  and  opening  his 
arms,  made  us  sit  down  side  by  side,  on  a  sofa  ready  drawn  out 
near  the  hearth.  I  felt  that  if  we  had  been  at  all  demonstrative, 
he  would  have  run  away  in  a  moment. 

''  Now,  Rick  ! "  said  he,  ''  I  have  a  hand  at  liberty.     A 
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in  eirnest  b  as  good  as  a  speech.  I  am  heartily  glad  to  tet 
you.     You  are  at  home.     Warm  yourself ! " 

Richard  shook  him  by  both  hands  with  an  intuitive  mixture  dL 
respect  and  frankness,  and  only  sa)ing  (though  with  an  earnest 
ness  that  rather  alarmed  me,  I  was  so  afraid  of  Mr  Jamdyce^i 
suddenly  disappearing),  "  You  are  very  kind,  sir  1  We  are  very 
much  obliged  to  you  1 "  laid  aside  his  hat  and  coat,  and  came 
ip  to  the  fire. 

"  And  how  did  you  like  the  ride  ?  And  how  did  you  like 
Mrs.  Jellyby,  my  dear  ?  "  said  Mr.  Jamdyce  to  Ada. 

While  Ada  was  speaking  to  him  in  reply,  I  glanced  (I  need 
not  say  with  how  much  interest)  at  his  face.  It  was  a  hand* 
some,  lively,  quick  face,  full  of  change  and  motion ;  and  his 
hair  was  a  silvered  iron-grey.  I  took  him  to  be  nearer  sixty 
than  fifty,  but  he  was  upright,  hearty,  and  robust  From  the 
moment  of  his  first  speaking  to  us,  his  voice  had  connected  it- 
self with  an  association  in  my  mind  that  I  could  not  define ; 
but  now,  all  at  once,  a  something  sudden  in  his  manner,  and  a 
pleasant  expression  in  his  eyes,  recalled  the  gentleman  in  the 
stage-coach,  six  years  ago,  on  the  memorable  day  of  my  journey 
to  Reading.  I  was  certain  it  was  he.  I  never  was  so  fright- 
ened in  my  life  as  when  I  made  the  discovery,  for  he  caught 
my  glance,  and  appearing  to  read  my  thoughts,  gave  such  a 
(00k  at  the  door  that  I  thought  we  had  lost  him. 

However,  I  am  happy  to  say  he  remained  where  he  was,  and 
isked  me  what  /  thought  of  Mrs.  Jellyby  ? 

"She  exerts  herself  very  much  for  Africa,  sir,"  I  said. 

"Nobly!"  returned  Mr.  Jamdyce.  "But  you  answer  like 
Ada."  Whom  I  had  not  heard  "  You  all  think  something  else, 
I  see." 

^^e  rather  thought,"  said  I,  glancing  at  Richard  and  Ada, 
nHo  entreated  me  with  their  eyes  to  speak,  "  that  perhaps  she 
-'•"'^iras  a  little  unmindful  of  her  home." 

**  Floored  I "  cried  Mr.  Jamdyce. 

I  was  rather  alarmed  again. 

"  Well !  I  want  to  know  your  real  thoughts,  my  deai.  I  may 
have  sent  you  there  on  purpose." 

"We  thought  that,  perhaps,"  said  I,  hesitating,  " it  is  ri^t  to 
begin  with  the  obligations  of  home,  sir;  and  that,  perhaps, 
while  those  are  overlooked  and  neglected,  no  other  duties  can 
possibly  be  substituted  for  them." 

"  The  little  Jellybys,"  said  Richard,  coming  to  my  relief^  "  are 
really — I  can't  help  expressing  myself  strongly,  sir — in  a  dc%i 
of  A  state." 
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"  She  means  well,"  said  Mr,  Jamdyce,  hastily.  "  The  woii 
iu  the  east." 

'*  It  was  in  the  north,  sir,  as  we  came  down,"  ot  served  Ric 
ard. 

"  My  dear  Rick,"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce,  poking  the  fire ;  "  I 
take  an  oath  if  s  either  in  the  east,  or  going  to  be.  1  am  alwai 
conscious  of  an  uncomfortable  sensation  now  and  then  wh? 
the  wind  is  blowing  in  the  east 

"  Rheumatism,  sir  ?  "  said  Richard. 

"  I  dare  say  it  is,  Rick.  I  believe  it  is.  And  so  the  little  Jeu 
—I  had  my  doubts  about  'em — are  in  a— oh.  Lord,  yes,  it's 
•asterly  ! "  said  Mr.  Jamdyce. 

He  had  taken  two  or  three  undecided  turns  up  and  down 
while  uttering  these  broken  sentences,  retaining  the  poker  in 
one  hand  and  rubbing  his  hair  with  the  other,  with  a  good- 
natured  vexation,  at  once  so  whimsical  and  so  loveable,  that  I 
am  sure  we  were  more  delighted  with  him  than  we  could  possi- 
bly have  expressed  in  any  words.  He  gave  an  arm  to  Ada  and 
an  arm  to  me,  and  bidding  Richard  bring  a  candle,  was  leading 
the  way  out,  when  he  suddenly  turned  us  all  back  again. 

"  Those  little  Jellybys.  Couldn't  you — didn't  you— now,  if  it 
had  rained  sugar-plums,  or  three-cornered  raspberry  tarts,  or 
anything  of  that  sort ! "  said  Mr.  Jarndyce. 

"  O  cousin — ! "  Ada  hastily  began. 

"  Good,  my  pretty  pet  I  like  cousin.  Cousin  John,  per- 
haps, is  better." 

"Then,  cousin  John ! — "     Ada  laughingly  began  again. 

"  Ha,  ha !  Very  good  indeed  !  "  said  Mr.  Jarndyce,  with  great 
enjoyment     "Sounds  uncommonly  natural.     Yes,  my  dear?" 

"It  did  better  than  that     It  rained  Esther." 

'*  Ay  ?  "  said  Mr.  Jarndyce.     "  What  did  Esther  do  ?  " 

"  Why,  cousin  John,"  said  Ada,  clasping  her  hands  upon 
arm,  and  shaking  her  head  at  me  across  hmi — for  I  wanted  ht* i 
I J  be  quiet :  "  Esther  was  their  friend  directly.  Esther  nursed 
them,  coaxed  them  to  sleep,  washed  and  dressed  them,  told  them 
siuiies,  kept  them  quiet,  bought  them  keepsakes" — My  deal 
girl !  1  had  only  gone  out  with  Peepy,  after  he  was  found,  and 
given  him  a  little,  tiny  horse ! — "  and,  cousin  John,  she  softened 
poor  Caroline,  the  eldest  one,  so  much,  and  was  so  thoughtful 
for  me  and  so  amiable ! — No,  no,  I  won't  be  contradicted, 
F.oiher  dear  !     You  know,  you  know,  it's  true  !  " 

The  warm-hearted  darling  leaned  across  her  cousin  John,  and 
kissed  me ;  and  then  looking  up  in  his  face,  boldly  said,  "  At 
all  eventiy  cousin  John,  I  will  thank  you  for  the  companion 
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f on  have  given  me."   I  felt  as  if  she  challenged  him  to  run  awaj. 

But  he  didn't 

'Wliere  did  you  say  the  wind  was,   Rick?"    askeJ  Mi 
Jarndyce. 

"  In  the  north,  as  we  came  down,  sir." 

"You  are  right.     There's  no  east  in  it     A  mistake  of  mine- 
Come,  girls  come  and  see  your  home ! " 

It  was  one  of  those  delightfully  irregular  houses  where  yoo 
JO  up  and  down  steps  out  of  one  room  into  another,  and  where 
jrou  come  upon  more  rooms  when  you  think  you  have  seen  all 
Ihere  are,  and  where  there  is  a  bountiful  provision  of  little  hallt 
and  passages,  and  where  you  find  still  older  cottage-rooms  in 
unexpected  places,  with  lattice  windows  and  green  growth 
pressing  through  them.  Mine,  which  we  entered  first,  was  of 
this  kind,  with  an  up-and-down  roof,  that  had  more  corners  in  it 
than  I  ever  counted  afterwards,  and  a  chimney  (there  was  a 
wood-fire  on  tlie  hearth)  paved  all  around  with  pure  white  tiles, 
in  every  one  of  which  a  bright  miniature  of  the  fire  was  blazing. 
Out  of  this  room,  you  went  down  two  steps  into  a  charming  Ht 
tie  sitting-room,  looking  down  upon  a  flower-garden,  which  room 
was  henceforth  to  belong  to  Ada  and  me  Out  of  this  you 
went  up  three  steps,  into  Ada's  bed-room,  which  had  a  fine 
broad  window,  commanding  a  beautiful  view  (we  saw  a  great 
expanse  of  darkness  lying  underneath  the  stars),  to  which  there 
was  a  hollow  window-seat,  in  which,  with  a  spring-lock,  three 
dear  Adas  might  have  been  lost  at  once.  Out  of  this  room,  you 
passed  into  a  little  gallery,  with  wjiich  the  other  best  roomi 
(only  two)  communicated,  and  so,  by  a  little  staircase  of  shallow 
•teps,  with  a  number  of  comer  stairs  in  it,  considering  its  lengtli, 
down  into  the  hall.  But  if^  instead  of  going  out  at  Ada's  door, 
you  came  back  into  my  room,  and  went  out  at  the  door  by 
which  you  had, entered  it,  and  turned  up  a  few  crooked  steps 
that  branched  off  in  an  unexpected  manner  fi-om  the  stairs,  you 
lost  yourself  in  passages,  with  mangles  in  them,  and  three-cor- 
nered tables,  and  a  Native-Hindoo  chair,  which  was  also  a  sofa, 
}  1  box,  and  a  bedstead,  and  looked  in  every  form,  something  be- 
I  tween  a  bamboo  skeleton  and  a  great  bird-cage,  and  had 
been  brought  from  India  nobody  knew  by  whom  or  when. 
From  these,  you  came  on  Richard's  room,  which  was  part 
library,  part  sitting-room,  part  bed-room,  and  seemed  indeed  a 
comfortable  compound  of  many  rooms.  Out  of  that,  you  went 
straight,  with  a  little  interval  of  passage,  to  the  plain  room  where 
Mr.  Jarndyce  slept,  all  the  year  round,  with  his  window  open,  hit 
bedstMd  without  any  furnitur«  sunding  in  the  middle  of  the 
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floor  for  more  air,  and  his  cold-bath  gap/ng  for  him  in  a  amanet 
room  adjoining.  Out  of  that,  you  came  into  another  passage, 
where  there  were  back-stairs,  and  where  you  could  hear  the 
horses  being  rubbed  down,  outside  the  stable,  anc^  being  told  to 
Hold  uf),  and  Get  over,  as  they  slipped  about  ver^  much  on  the 
cneven  stones.  Or  you  might,  if  you  came  out  at  another  dcxM 
(every  room  had  at  least  two  doors),  go  straight  dowL  to  the 
hail  again  by  half-a-dozen  steps  and  a  low  archway,  wondering 
h3w  you  got  back  there,  or  had  ever  got  out  of  it. 

The  furniture,  old-fashioned  rather  than  old,  like  the  house, 
was  as  pleasantly  irregular.  Ada's  sleeping-room  was  all 
flowers — in  chintz  and  paper,  in  velvet,  in  needle-work,  in  the 
brocade  of  two  stiff  courtly  chairs,  which  stood,  each  attended 
by  a  little  page  of  a  stool  for  greater  state,  on  either  side  of 
the  fire-place.  Our  sitting-room  was  green ;  and  had,  framed 
and  glazed,  upon  the  walls,  numbers  of  surprising  and  surprised 
birds,  staring  out  of  pictures  at  a  real  trout  in  a  case,  as  brown 
and  shining  as  if  it  had  been  served  with  gravy  ;  at  the  death 
of  Captain  Cook ;  and  at  the  whole  process  of  preparing  tea 
in  China,  as  depicted  by  Chinese  artists.  In  my  room  there 
were  oval  engravings  of  the  months — ^ladies  haymaking,  in  short 
waists,  and  large  hats  tied  under  the  chin,  for  June — smooth- 
legged  noblemen,  pointing,  with  cocked-hats,  to  village-steeples, 
for  October.  Half-length  portraits,  in  crayons,  abounde'^i  all 
through  the  house ;  but  were  so  dispersed  that  I  found  the 
brother  of  a  youthful  officer  of  mine  in  the  china-closet,  and  the 
grey  old  age  of  my  pretty  young  bride,  with  a  flower  in  hex 
bodice,  in  the  breakfast  room.  As  substitutes,  I  had  four 
angels,  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  taking  a  complacent  gendeman 
to  heaven,  in  festoons,  with  some  difficulty ;  and  a  composition 
:n  needle-work,  representing  fruit,  a  kettle,  and  an  alphabet 
All  the  moveables,  from  the  wardrobes  to  the  chairs  and  tables, 
hai^gings,  glasses,  even  to  the  pincushions  and  scent-bottles  on 
the  dressing-tables,  displayed  the  same  quaint' variety.  They 
agreed  in  nothing  but  their  perfect  neatness,  their  display  iA 
the  whitest  linen,  and  their  storing-up,  wheresoever  the  existence 
of  a  drawer,  small  or  large,  rendered  it  possible,  of  quantities  of 
rose-leaves  and  sweet  lavender.  Such,  with  its  illuminated 
windows,  softened  here  and  thereby  shadows  of  curtains,  shining 
out  upon  the  starlight  night ;  with  its  light,  and  warmth,  and 
comfort ;  with  its  hospitable  jingle,  at  a  distance,  of  preparations 
for  dinner ;  with  the  face  of  its  generous  master  brightening 
every  thing  we  saw ;  and  just  wind  enough  without  to  sound  a  low 
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iccoinpAninient  to  everything  we  heard ;  were  on:  first  impi es< 
sions  of  Bleak  House. 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  it,"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce,  when  1  e  had 
brought  us  round  again  to  Ada's  sitting-room.  "  It  makes  no 
pretensions ;  but  it  is  a  comfortable  little  place,  I  hope,  and 
«TiIl  be  more  so  with  such  bright  young  looks  in  it  You  have 
barely  half  an  hour  before  dinner.  There's  no  one  here  but  the 
aneiit  -ireature  upon  earth — a  child." 

••  iM.  re  children,  Esther  ! "  said  Ada. 

"I  don't  mean  literally  a  child,"  puisued  Mr.  Jamdyce; 
**  nut «.  child  invears.  He  is  grown  up^he  is  at  least  as  old  as  I 
am — but  in  simplicity,  and  freshness,  and  enthusiasm,  and  a  fine 
guileless  inaptitude  for  all  worldly  afiairs,  he  is  a  perifect  child." 

We  felt  that  he  must  be  very  interesting. 

"  He  knows  Mrs.  Jellyby,"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce.  "  He  is  a 
-musical  man ;  an  Amateur,  but  might  have  been  a  Professional 
He  is  an  Artist,  too ;  an  Amateiu-,  but  might  have  been  a  Profes- 
sional. He  is  a  man  of  attainments  and  of  captivating  manners. 
He  has  been  unfortunate  in  his  affairs,  and  unfortunate  in  his 
pursuits,  and  unfortunate  in  his  family;  but  he  don't  care- 
he's  a  child!" 

''Did  you  imply  that  he  has  children  of  his  own,  sir?" 
inquired  Richard. 

"  Yes.  Rick  I  Half-a-dozen.  More  1  Near  a  dozen,  I 
should  think.  But  he  has  never  looked  after  them.  How 
could  he  ?  He  wanted  somebody  to  look  after  him.  He  is  a 
child,  you  know  1 "  said  Mr.  Jamdyce. 

"  And  have  the  children  looked  after  themselves  at  all,  sir  ?  " 
inquired  Richard. 

"  Why,  just  as  you  may  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce :  his 
countenance  suddenly  falling.  "It  is  said  that  the  children  of 
Che  very  poor  are  not  brought  up,  but  dragged  up.  Harold 
Skimpole's  children  have  tumbled  up  somehow  or  other. — The 
rind's  getting  round  again,  I  am  afraid.     I  feel  it  rather  ! " 

Richard  observed  that  the  situation  was  exposed  on  a  sharp 
Light 

**  It  is  exposed,"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce.  "  No  doubt  that's  the 
oiu  >e.  Bleak  House  has  an  exposed  sound.  But  you  are  com- 
ing my  way.     Come  along  ! " 

Our  luggage  having  arrived^and  being  all  at  hand,  I  was 
dressed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  engaged  in  putting  my  worldly 
goods  away,  when  a  naaid  (not  the  one  in  attendance  upon 
Ada,  but  another  whom  I  had'not  seen)  brought  a  basket  into 
n^  roQpi.  wilk  two  hoachw  of  ksyi  in  it,  all  liS>#Ued. 
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"  For  you,  miss,  if  you  please,"  said  she. 

"For  me?  "said  I. 

'*The  housekeeping  keys,  miss." 

I  showed  my  surprise  ;  for  she  added,  with  some  little  sar 
prise  on  her  own  part :  '*  I  was  told  to  bring  them  as  soon  as 
fou  was  alone,  miss.  Miss  Summerson,  if  I  don't  deceive 
nyself?" 

"  Yes,"  said  I.     "That  is  my  name." 

'•  The  large  bunch  is  the  housekeeping,  and  the  little  bunch  is 
the  cellars,  miss.  Any  time  you  was  pleased  to  appoint  to-morrow 
morning,  I  was  to  show  you  the  presses  and  things  they  belong 

^°"  .  » 

I  said  I  would  be  ready  at  half-past  six :  and;  after  she  was 
gone,  stood  looking  at  the  basket,  quite  lost  in  the  magnitude 
of  my  trust.  Ada  found  me  thus ;  and  had  such  a  delightful 
confidence  in  iiie  when  1  showed  her  the  keys  and  told  her 
about  them,  that  it  would  have  been  insensibility  and  ingrati- 
tude not  to  feel  encouraged.  I  knew,  to  be  sure,  that  it  was 
the  dear  girl's  kindness  ;  but  I  liked  to  be  so  pleasantly  cheated. 

When  we  went  down-stairs,  we  were  presented  to  Mr.  Skim- 
pole,  who  was  standing  before  the  fire,  telling  Richard  how  fond 
he  used  to  be,  in  his  school-time,  of  football.  He  was  a  Httle 
bright  creature,  with  a  rather  large  head  ;  but  a  delicate  face, 
and  a  sweet  voice,  and  there  was  a  perfect  charm  in  him.  All 
he  said  was  so  free  from  effort  and  spontaneous,  and  was  said 
with  such  a  captivating  gaiety,  that  it  was  fascinating  to  hear 
him  talk.  Being  of  a  more  slender  figure  than  Mr.  Jamdyce, 
and  having  a  richer  complexion,  with  browner  hair,  he  looked 
younger.  Indeed,  he  had  more  the  appearance,  in  all  respects, 
of  a  damaged  young  man,  than  a  well-preserved  elderly  one. 
There  was  an  easy  negligence  in  his  manner,  and  even  in  hi? 
dress  (his  hair  carelessly  disposed,  and  his  neck-kerchief  loose 
ind  flowing,  as  I  have  seen  artists  paint  their  own  portraits), 
which  I  could  not  separate  from  the  idea  of  a  romantic  youth 
w&o  had  undergone  some  unique  process  of  depreciation,  li 
struck  me  as  being  not  at  all  like  the  manner  or  appearance  of 
t  man  who  had  advanced  in  life,  by  the  usual  road  of  years, 
cares,  and  experiences. 

1  gathered  from  the  conversation,  that  Mr.  Skimpole  had 
been  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  and  had  once  lived, 
in  his  professional  capacity,  in  the  household  of  a  German  prince. 
He  told  us,  however,  that  as  he  had  always  been  a  mere  child 
in  point  of  weights  and  measures,  and  had  never  known  any- 
thing about  them   (except  that  they  disgusted  him),  he  bad 
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never  been  able  to  prescribe  with  the  requisite  accuracy  ol 
detail.  In  fact,  he  said,  he  had  no  head  for  detail  And  he 
told  us,  with  great  humour,  that  when  he  was  wanted  to  bleed 
the  prince,  or  physic  any  of  his  people,  he  was  generally  found 
lying  on  his  back  in  bed,  reading  the  newspapers,  or  making 
fancy-sketches  in  pencil,  and  couldn't  come.  The  prince,  at 
iibt,  objecting  to  this,  "in  which,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  in  the 
frankcft  manner,  "he  was  perfectly  right,"  the  engagement  ler- 
xinateii,  and  Mr.  Skimpole  having  (as  he  added  with  delightful 
gaiety)  "nothing  to  live  upon  but  love,  fell  in  love,  and  married, 
and  surrounded  himself  with  rosy  cheeks."  His  good  friend 
Jamdyce  and  some  other  of  his  good  friends  then  helped  him, 
in  quicker  or  slower  succession,  to  several  openings  in  life  ;  but 
to  no  purpose,  for  he  must  confess  to  two  of  the  oldest  infirm- 
ities  in  the  world  :  one  was,  that  he  had  no  idea  of  time ;  the 
other,  that  he  had  no  idea  of  money.  In  consequence  of  which, 
he  never  kept  an  appointment,  never  could  transact  any  busi- 
ness, and  never  knew  the  value  of  anything  !  Well  I  So  he 
had  got  on  in  life,  and  here  he  was !  He  was  very  fond  of  read- 
ing the  papers,  very  fond  of  making  fancy-sketches  with  a  pen- 
cil, very  fond  of  nature,  very  fond  of  art  All  he  asked  of  so- 
ciety was,  to  let  him  live-  Thai  wasn't  much  His  wants  were 
few.  Give  him  the  papers,  conversation,  music,  mutton^  coffee, 
landsca|>e,  fruit  in  the  season,  a  few  s^ets  of  Bristol-board,  and 
a  little  claret,  and  he  asked  no  more.  He  was  a  mere  child  in 
the  world,  but  he  didn't  cry  for  the  moon.  He  said  to  the  world, 
"  Go  your  several  ways  in  peace  I  Wear  red  coats,  blue  coats, 
lawn-sleeves,  put  pens  behind  your  ears,  wear  aprons ;  go  after 
gloiy,  holiness,  commerce,  trade,  any  object  you  prefer ;  only 
— let  Harold  Skimpole  live  1  ** 

All  thi3^  and  a  great  deal  more,  he  t(^d  us,  not  only  with  the 
utoiost  briUiancy  and  enjoyment,  but  with  a  certain  vivacious 
candour— speaking  of  himself  as  if  he  were  not  at  all  his  owtk 
afEur,  as  if  Skimpole  were  a  third  person,  as  if  he  knew  that 
Skimix>le  had  his  singularities,  but  stiU  had  his  claims  too, 
which  were  the  general  busine^&s  of  the  community,  and  must 
not  be  slighted.  He  was  (|uite  enchanting.  If  I  felt  at  all* 
confused  at  that  early  time,  m  cideaYOuring  to  reconcile  any* 
thing  he  said  with  anything  I  had  thought  about  the  duties  and 
arcountabilities  of  life  (which  I  am  far  from  (ure  of),  I  was  con* 
fused  by  not  exactly  understanding  why  he  was  free  of  them 
lliat  he  wa$  free  of  theniy  I  acitrcely  (ioubted ;  he  wat  so  verf 
clear  about  it  himsdC 
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'<  Possession  is  nothbg  to  me.  Here  is  my  fnend  Jarndyce^i 
excellent  house.  I  feel  obliged  to  him  for  possessing  it.  I  can 
,  sketch  it,  and  alter  it.  I  can  set  it  to  music.  When  I  am  here^ 
I  have  sufficient  possession  of  it,  and  have  neither  trouble,  cost 
nor  resiK)nsibilit}'.  My  steward's  name,  in  short,  is  Jarndyce. 
and  he  can't  cheat  me.  We  have  been  mentioning  Mrs.  Jcl- 
lyby.  There  is  a  bright-eyed  woman,  of  a  strong  will  and  im- 
nenic  power  of  business-detail,  who  throws  herself  into  objecti 
irith  surprising  ardour !  I  don't  regret  that  /have  not  a  strong 
will  and  an  immense  power  of  business-detail,  to  throw  myself 
into  objects  with  surprising  ardour.  I  can  admire  her  without 
envy.  I  can  sympathise  with  the  objects.  1  can  dream  of 
them.  I  can  lie  down  on  the  grass — in  fine  weather — and  float 
along  an  African  river,  embracing  all  the  natives  I  meet,  as 
sensible  of  the  deep  silence,  and  sketching  the  dense  overhang* 
ing  tropical  growth  as  accurately,  as  if  1  were  there.  I  don't 
know  that  if  s  of  any  direct  use  my  doing  so,  but  it's  all  I  can 
do,  and  I  do  it  thoroughly.  Then,  for  Heaven's  sake,  having 
Harold  Skimpole,  a  confiding  child,  petitioning  you,  the  world, 
an  a^lomeration  of  practiced  people  of  business  habits,  to  let 
him  hve  and  admire  the  human  family,  do  it  somehow  or  other, 
like  good  souls,  and  suffer  him  to  ride  his  rocking-horse  ! " 

It  was  plain  enough  that  Mr.  Jarndyce  had  not  been  neglect- 
ful of  the  adjuration.  Mr.  Skimpole's  general  position  there 
would  have  rendered  it  so,  without  the  addition  of  what  he  pres- 
ently said. 

"Ifs  only  you,  the  generous  creatures,  whom  I  envy,"  said 
Mr.  Skimpole,  addressing  us,  his  new  friends,  in  an  im]>ersonal 
manner.  "I  envy  you  yo'u*  power  of  doing  what  yon  do.  It 
is  what  I  should  revel  in,  myself.  I  don't  feel  any  vulgiu  grati- 
tude to  you.  I  almost  feel  as  xiyou  ouglit  to  be  grateful  to  nUx 
forgiving  you  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  luxury  of  gener- 
osity. I  know  you  like  it  For  anythmg  I  can  tell,  I  may 
have  come  into  the  world  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
hig  your  stock  of  happiness.  I  may  have  been  bom  to  be  a 
benefact<>r  to  you,  by  sometimes  giving  you  an  opportunity  o( 
assisting  me  in  my  little  perplexities.  Why  should  I  regret  mj 
incapacity  for  details  and  worldly  affairs,  when  it  leads  to  suck 
f.l»iasa!it  consequences  ?    I  don't  regret  it  therefore." 

Of  all  his  playful  speeches  (pla)rful,  yet  always  fully  meaning 
what  ihey  expressed)  none  seemed  to  be  more  to  the  taste  (3 
Mr.  Jamd/ce  than  this.  I  had  often  new  temptations,  after- 
wards, to  wonder  tdiether  it  was  really  singular,  or  only  singular 
to  «0i  tkai  lM|  wko  «M  |«(8ta%  Wb  nmt  paiiAil  of  uaokiml 
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ttfiM  the  least  ooouioiiy  shoold  so  desire  to  escape  the  giali' 
tade  of  others. 

We  were  all  enchanted.  I  felt  it  a  merited  tribute  to  the 
engaging  qualities  of  Ada  and  Richard,  that  Mr.  Skimpole,  see* 
ing  them  for  the  first  time,  should  be  so  unreserved,  and  should 
lay  himself  out  to  be  exquisitely  agreeable.  They  (and  esped 
ally  Richard)  were  naturally  pleased  for  similar  reasons,  and  con 
iic^red  it  no  cooMnon  privilege  to  be  so  freely  confided  in  by 
such  an  attractive  man.  The  more  we  listened,  the  more  gaily 
Mr.  Skimpole  talked.  And  what  with  his  fine  hilarious  manner, 
and  his  engaging  candour,  and  his  genial  way  of  lig^itly  tossing 
his  own  weaknesses  about,  as  if  he  had  said,  *'  I  am  a  chil<^ 
yoa  know !  You  are  designing  people  compared  with  me  ;  '* 
(he  really  made  me  consider  myself  in  that  light) ;  **  but  I'm  gay 
and  innocent ;  forget  your  worldly  arts  and  play  with  me  I  "— 
the  effect  was  absolutely  dazzling. 

He  was  so  fiiU  of  feelins  too,  and  had  such  a  delicate  senti- 
ment for  what  was  beautiful  or  tender,  that  he  could  have  won 
a  heart  by  that  alone.  In  the  evening,  when  1  was  preparing 
to  make  tea,  and  Ada  was  touching  the  piano  in  the  adjoining 
room,  and  softly  humming  a  tune  to  her  cousin  Richaid,  which 
they  had  happened  to  mention,  he  came  and  sat  down  on  the 
so^  near  me,  and  so  spoke  of  Ada  that  I  almost  loved  him. 

^She  is  like  the  morning,"  he  said.  '*  With  that  golden  hair, 
those  blue  eyes,  and  that  fresh  bloom  on  her  cheek,  she  is  like 
the  summer  morning.  The  birds  here  will  mistake  her  for  it 
We  will  not  call  such  a  lovely  young  creature  as  that,  who  is  a 
joy  to  all  mankind,  an  orphan.  She  is  the  child  of  the  uni- 
verse." 

Mr.  Jarndyce,  1  found,  was  standing  near  us,  with  his  hands 
behind  him,  and  an  attentive  smile  upon  his  face. 

''  The  universe,"  he  observed,  '*  makes  rather  an  indifferent 
parent,  I  am  afraid" 

**0 !  I  don't  know!"  cried  Mr.  Skimpole,  buoyantly. 

**  I  think  I  do  know  I "  said  Mr.  Jarndyce. 

"Well!"  cried  Mr.  ^impole,  "you  know  the  world  (which 
in  your  sense  is  the  universe),  and  I  know  nothing  of  it,  so  yo« 
shall  have  your  way.  But  if  I  had  mine,"  glancing  at  the  cous* 
ins,  "  there  should  be  no  brambles  of  sordid  reaUties  in  such  a 
path  as  that  It  should  be  strewn  with  roses ;  it  should  lie 
through  bowers,  where  there  was  no  spring,  autumn,  nor  M^in- 
ter,  but  perpetual  summer.  Age  or  change  should  never  withei 
it    The  base  word  monejr  should  never  be  breathed  near  it ! " 

Mr.  Jofiidyce  pattod  km  on  the  head  widi  a  sniil«,  m  if  1m 
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had  been  really  a  child ;  and  potting  a  step  or  two  on,  $ni 

stopping  a  motLent,  glanced  at  the  young  cousins.  His  look 
WAS  thoughtful,  but  had  a  benignant  expression  in  it  which  ] 
ofien  (how  often !)  saw  again :  which  has  been  long  engraven  on 
my  heart.  The  room  in  which  they  were,  communicating  with 
that  in  which  he  stood,  was  only  lighted  by  the  fire.  Ada  sat 
It  the  piano ;  Richard  stood  beside  her,  bending  down.  Upon 
the  wall  their  shadows  blended  tc^ether,  surrounded  by  strange 
forms,  not  without  a  ghostly  motion  caught  from  the  unsteady 
ire,  though  reflected  from  motionless  objects.  Ada  touched 
the  notes  so  softly,  and  sang  so  low,  that  the  wind,  sighing  away 
to  th?  distant  hills,  was  as  audible  as  the  music  The  mystery 
of  the  future,  and  the  little  clue  a6forded  to  it  by  the  voice  of 
the  present,  seemed  expressed  in  the  whole  picture. 

But  it  is  not  to  recal  this  fancy,  well  as  I  remember  it,  that 
I  recal  the  scene.  First,  I  was  not  quite  unconscious  of  the 
contrast,  in  respect  of  meaning  and  intention,  between  the  silent 
look  directed  that  way,  and  the  flow  of  words  that  had  preceded  it 
Secondly,  though  Mr.  Jamdyce's  glance,  as  he  withdrew  it,  rested 
for  but  a  moment  on  me,  I  felt  as  if^  in  that  moment,  he  con- 
fided to  me — and  knew  that  he  confided  to  me,  and  that  I  re- 
ceived the  confidence — his  hope  that  Ada  and  Richard  mi^' 
one  day  enter  on  a  dearer  relationship. 

Mr.  Skimpole  could  play  on  the  piano,  and  the  violoncello ; 
and  he  was  a  composer — had  composed  half  an  opera  once, 
but  got  tired  of  it — and  played  what  he  composed,  with  taste. 
After  tea  we  had  quite  a  little  concert,  in  which  Richard— 
who  was  enthralled  by  Ada*s  singing,  and  told  me  that  she 
seemed  to  know  all  the  songs  that  ever  were  written — and  Mr. 
Jarndyce,  and  I,  were  the  audience.  After  a  little  while  I  missed, 
first  Mr.  Skimpole,  and  afterwards  Richard ;  and  while  1  was 
tnlr.king  how  could  Richard  stay  away  so  long,  and  lose  so 
much,  the  maid  who  had  given  me  the  keys  looked  in  at  the 
door,  saying,  '*  If  you  please,  miss,  could  you  spare  a  mmutc  ?  '* 

^Vhen  I  was  shut  out  with  her  in  the  hall,  she  said,  holding 
Dp  her  hands,  '<Oh  if  you  please,  miss,  Mr.  Carstone  sayi 
would  you  come  up-stairs  to  Mr.  Skimpole' i  room.  He  has 
been  took,  miss  1  '* 

"Took?'  saidL 

'*  Took,  miss.    Sudden,"  said  the  maid. 

I  was  apprehensive  that  his  illness  might  be  of  a  dangerom 
i4nd ;  but  of  course,  I  begged  her  to  be  qiiiet  and  not  disturb 
any  one ;  and  collected  roytel^  at  I  followed  her  quickly  up 
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itairsy  suffcieiidj  to  cofujder  what  were  the  best  remedies  to  be 
applied  if  it  should  prove  to  be  a  fit.  She  threw  open  a  door^ 
and  I  weut  into  a  chamber ;  where,  to  raj  ur  ipeakable  surprise, 
instead  of  finding  Mr.  Skimpole  stretched  upon  the  bed,  oi 
prostrate  on  the  floor,  I  found  him  standing  before  the  fire, 
smiling  at  Richard,  while  Richard,  with  a  face  of  great  embar- 
ra-^sment,  looked  at  a  person  on  a  s<^  in  a  white  great  coat, 
«%'ith  smooth  hair  upon  his  head,  and  not  mucJi  of  it,  which  kc 
was  wiping  smoother,  and  making  less  of^  with  a  pocket 
handkerchief. 

'*  Miss  Summerson,**  said  Richard,  hurriedly,  ^'  I  am  glad  you 
^re  come.  You  will  be  able  to  advise  us.  Our  friend,  Mr 
Skimpole — don't  be  alarmed ! — is  arrested  for  debt" 

"  And,  really,  xtxj  dear  Miss  Sumraereon^"  said  Mr.  Skimpole, 
with  his  agreeable  candour,  ^  I  never  was  in  a  situation,  in 
which  that  excellent  sense,  and  quiet  habit  of  method  and  use- 
fulness,  which  anybody  must  observe  in  you  who  has  the  happi- 
ness of  being  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  your  society,  was  more 
needed" 

The  person  on  the  sofa,  wiio  appeared  to  have  a  cold  in  hit 
head,  gave  such  a  very  loud  snort,  that  he  startled  me. 

"Are  you  arrested  for  much,  sir?"  I  inquired  of  Mr. 
Skimpole. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Summerson,"  said  he,  shaking  his  head  pleas- 
antly, *'  I  don't  know.  Some  pounds,  odd  shillings,  and  half 
pence,  I  think,  were  mentioned." 

"  It's  twenty-four  pound,  sixteen,  and  sevenpence  ha'penny," 
observed  the  stranger.     "  Thaf  s  wot  it  is." 

''And  it  sounds — somehow  it  sounds,"  said  Mr  Skimpole, 
"  like  a  small  sum." 

The  strange  man  said  nothing,  but  made  another  snort  It 
was  such  a  powerful  one,  that  it  seemed  quite  to  lift  him  out  ol 
bis  seat 

*'Mr.  Skimpole,"  said  Richard  to  me,  ''has  a  delicacy  in 
applying  to  my  cousin  Jamdyce,  t>ecause  he  has  lately  -I  think, 
sir,  I  understood  you  that  you  had  lately — ^" 

" Oh,  yes !"  returned  Mr.  Skimpole,  smiling.  "Though  I 
forgot  how  much  it  was,  and  when  it  was.  Jamdyce  would 
resudiiy  do  it  again ;  but  I  have  the  epicure-like  feeling  that  I 
would  prefer  a  novelty  in  help ;  that  I  would  rather,"  and  he 
looked  at  Richard  and  me,  "develop  generosity  in  a  new  soU, 
and  in  a  new  form  of  flower." 

"  What  do  you  think  will  be  best.  Miss  SommerBon  1 "  raid 
Richanl,  asid?  ^        t 
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I  ventured  to  inquire  generally,  befcnre  replyi^  what  nwdd 
happen  if  the  money  were  not  produced 

*'  Jail,"  said  the  strange  man,  coolly  putting  his  handkerchief 
into  his  hat,  which  was  on  the  floor  at  his  feet  **Or  Coa 
/inses." 

"  May  I  ask,  sir,  what  is—" 

"  Coavinses  ?  "  said  the  strange  man.     "  A  'ouse." 

Richard  and  I  looked  at  one  another  again.  It  was  a  iiK>!)| 
singular  thing  that  the  arrest  was  our  embarrassment,  and  not 
Mr.  Skimpole's.  He  observed  us  with  a  genial  interest ;  but 
there  seemed,  if  I  may  venture  on  such  a  contradiction,  nothing 
selfish  in  it.  He  had  entirely  washed  his  hands  of  the  difficulty, 
and  it  had  become  ours. 

"  I  thought,"  he  suggested,  as  if  good-naturedly  to  help  us  out, 
•*  that  being  parties  in  a  chancery  suit  concerning  (as  people  sav) 
a  large  amount  of  property,  Mr.  Richard,  or  his  b^autinil 
cousin,  or  both,  could  sign  something,  or  make  over  something, 
or  give  some  sort  of  undertaking,  or  pledge,  or  bond  ?  I  don't 
know  what  the  business  name  of  it  maybe,  but  I  suppose  there 
is  some  instrument  within  their  power  that  would  settle  this?" 

*'  Not  a  bit  on  it,"  said  the  strange  man. 

"  Really  ?  "  returned  Mr.  Skimpole.  "  That  seems  odd,  now, 
to  one  who  is  no  judge  of  these  diings  ! " 

"  Odd  or  even,"  said  the  stranger,  gruffly,  "  I  t#!ll  you,  not  % 
hit  on  it!" 

"  Keep  your  temper,  my  good  fellow,  keep  your  temper ! ' 
Mr.  Skimpole  gently  reasoned  with  him,  as  he  made  a  little 
drawing  of  his  head  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  book.  *^Don*t  be 
ruffled  by  your  occupation.  We  can  separate  you  from  your 
office;  we  can  separate  the  individual  from  the  pursuit.  We 
are  not  so  prejudiced  as  to  suppose  that  in  private  life  you  are 
otherwise  than  a  very  estimable  man,  with  a  great  deal  of  poetry 
in  your  nature,  of  which  you  may  not  be  conscious." 

The  stranger  only  answered  with  another  violent  snort; 
whether  in  acceptance  of  the  poetry-tribute,  or  in  disdainful 
rejection  of  it,  he  did  not  express  to  me. 

**  Now,  my  dear  Miss  Summerson,  and  my  dear  Mr.  Richard," 
said  Mr.  Skimpole,  gaily,  innocently,  and  confidingly,  as  he 
looked  at  his  drawing  with  his  head  on  one  side  ;  *'  here  jrou  see 
me  utterly  incapable  of  helping  myself,  and  entirely  in  youi 
hands !  I  only  ask  to  be  free.  The  butterflies  are  (ree. 
Mankind  will  surely  not  deny  to  Harold  Skimpole  what  it  coii> 
cedes  to  the  butterflies  I " 

'<  My  dear  Mist  Summenon,"  said  Richa^,  in  a  wUsptf,  **  I 
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kave  ten  pounds  diat  I  hare  received  from  Mr.  Kenge.    I  most 

try  what  that  will  do." 

I  possessed  fifteen  pounds,  odd  shillings,  which  I  had  saved 
from  my  quarterly  allowance  during  seversd  years.  I  had  always 
thought  that  some  accident  might  happen  which  would  throw 
me,  suddenly,  without  any  relation  or  any  property,  on  the 
world ;  and  had  always  tried  to  keep  some  little  money  by  tne, 
.hal  I  might  not  be  quite  penniless.  I  told  Richard  of  my  ha«rlng 
iiis  little  store,  and  having  no  present  need  of  it ;  and  I  asked 
dim  delicately  to  inform  Mr.  Skimpole,  while  I  should  be  gone  to 
fetch  it»  that  we  would  have  the  pleasure  of  paying  his  debt. 

When  I  came  back,  Mr.  Skimpole  kissed  my  hand,  and 
seemed  quite  touched.  Not  on  his  own  account  (I  was  again 
aware  of  that  p^plexing  and  extraordinary  contradiction),  but 
on  ours;  as  if  personal  considerations  were  impossible  widi 
him,  and  the  contemplation  of  our  happiness  alone  affected  him. 
Richard,  begging  me,  for  the  greater  grace  of  the  transaction, 
as  he  said,  to  settle  with  Coavinses  (as  Mr.  Skimpole  now  jocularly 
called  him),  I  counted  out  the  money  and  received  the  necessary 
acknowledgment     This,  too,  delighted  Mr.  Skimpole. 

His  compliments  were  so  deUcately  administered,  that  I 
blushed  less  than  I  might  have  done;  and  settled  with  the 
stranger  in  the  white  coat,  without  making  any  mistakes.  He 
put  the  money  in  his  pocket,  and  shortly  said,  '*  Well,  then,  TU 
wish  you  a  good  evening,  miss." 

"  My  friend,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  after  giving  up  the  sketch  when  it  was  half  finished^ 
**  1  should  like  to  ask  you  something,  without  offence." 

I  think  the  reply  was,  "  Cut  away,  then  I " 

"  Did  you  know  this  morning,  now,  that  you  were  coming  out 
on  this  errand  ?"  said  Mr.  Skimpole. 

*'  KnoVd  it  yes'day  aft'noon  at  tea  time,"  said  Coavinfes. 

''It  didn't  affect  your  appetite?  Didn't  make  you  at  all 
uneasy  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Coavinses.  "  I  know'd  if  you  wos  missed 
to-day,  you  wouldn't  be  missed  to-morrow.  A  day  makes  no 
inch  odds." 

**But  when  you  came  down  here,"  proceeded  Mr.  Skimpde» 
'*  it  was  a  fine  day.  The  gun  was  shining,  the  wind  was  blowing^ 
the  lights  and  shadows  were  passing  across  the  fields,  the  birds 
were  singing." 

*'  Nobody  said  they  wam%  in  my  hearing,"  returned  Coavinaef 

*'No,"  observed  Mr.  SkimpoU.     ''But  what  did  you  thir 
upon  the  road?" 
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"  Wot  A)  y<m  toean  ?  "  growled  Coavfntes,  irith  an  appear 
ance  of  strong  resentment  ^^  Think  I  I've  got  enou^  to  dc^ 
and  little  enough  to  get  for  it,  without  thinking.  Thinking  I '' 
(with  profonnd  contempt). 

"  Then  you  didn't  thmk,  at  all  events,"  proceeded  M|  Skim- 
pole,  "to  this  effect  *  Harold  Skimpole  loves  to  see  the  sim 
shine  ;  loves  to  hear  the  wind  blow ;  loves  to  watch  the  chang- 
ing lights  and  shadows ;  loves  to  hear  the  birds,  those  choristers 
in  Nature's  great  cathedral  And  does  it  seem  to  me  chat  I  am 
about  to  deprive  Harold  Skimpole  of  his  share  in  st.oh  posses- 
sions, which  are  his  only  birthright ! '  You  thought  nothing  to 
that  effect?" 

**  I— certainly — did — not,"  said  Coavinses,  whose  doggednesi 
in  utterly  renouncing  the  idea  was  of  that  intense  kind,  that  he 
could  only  give  adequate  expression  to  it  by  putting  a  long 
interval  between  each  word,  and  accompanying  the  last  with  a 
jerk  that  might  have  dislocated  his  neck. 

"  Very  odd  and  very  atrious,  the  mental  process  is,  in  you 
men  of  business  I "  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  thoughtfully.  "  Thank 
you,  my  friend,  Good  night," 

As  our  absence  had  been  long  enough  already  to  seem  strange 
down-stairs,  I  returned  at  once,  and  fouhd  Ada  sitting  at  work 
by  the  fireside  talking  to  her  cousin  John.  Mr.  Skimpole  pres- 
ently appeared,  and  Richard  shortly  after  him.  I  was  sufficiently 
engaged,  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  in  taking  my  first 
lesson  in  backgammon  from  Mr.  Jamdyce,  who  was  very  fond 
of  the  game,  and  from  whom  I  wished  of  course  to  learn  it  as 
quickly  as  I  could,  in  order  that  I  might  be  of  the  very  small 
use  of  being  able  to  play  when  he  had  no  better  adversary. 
But  1  thought,  occasionally  when  Mr.  Skimpole  played  some 
fragments  of  his  own  compositions ;  or  when,  both  at  the  piano 
and  violoncello,  and  at  our  table,  he  preserved,  with  an  absence 
of  all  effort,  his  delightful  spirits  and  his  easy  flow  of  conversa- 
tion ;  that  Richard  and  I  seemed  to  retain  the  transferred  im- 
pression of  having  been  arrested  since  dinner,  and  that  it  was 
very  curious  altogether. 

It  was  late  before  we  separated  -.  for  when  Ada  was  going  at 
eleven  o'clock,  Mr.  Skimpole  went  to  the  piano,  and  rattled, 
hilariously,  that  the  best  of  all  ways,  to  lengthen  our  days,  wai 
to  steal  a  few  hours  from  Night,  my  dear  !  It  was  past  twelva 
before  he  took  his  caudle  and  his  radiant  face  out  of  the  room  ; 
and  I  think  he  might  have  kept  us  there,  if  he  had  seen  fit,  until 
daybreak.  Ada  and  Richard  were  lingering  for  a  few  moments 
by  the  fire,  wondering  whether  Mrs.  Jellytiy  had  yet  finished  her 
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dictation  for  the  day,  when  Mr.  Jamdyce,  who  had  been  out  ol 
the  room,  returned. 

*'  Oh,  dear  me,  whaf  s  this,  whaf  s  this  I "  he  said,  rubbing  hit 
bead  and  walking  about  with  hit  good-humoured  vexation. 
"  What's  this  they  tell  me  ?  Rick,  my  boy,  Esther,  my  deart 
what  have  you  been  doing  ?  Why  did  you  do  it  ?  How  could 
y  oil  do  it  ?  How  much  apiece  was  it  ? — The  wind's  round  again. 
1  feel  it  all  over  me ! " 

We  neither  of  us  quite  knew  what  to  answer. 

*'  Come,  Rick,  come  1  I  roust  settle  this  before  I  sleep. 
How  much  are  you  out  of  pocket  ?  You  two  made  the  money 
up,  you  know  1  Why  did  you  ?  How  could  you  ? — O  Lor(^ 
yes,  it's  due  east — must  be ! " 

"  Really,  sir,"  said  Richard,  "  I  don't  think  it  would  be  hon 
ourable  in  me  to  tell  you.     Mr.  Skim  pole  relied  upon  us — " 

"  I^rd  bless  you,  my  dear  boy  !  He  relies  upon  everybody  ! " 
said  Mr.  Jamdyce,  giving  his  head  a  great  rub,  and  stopping 
short. 

"Indeed,  sir?" 

"  Everybody  I  And  he'll  be  in  the  same  scrape  again,  next 
week  I "  said  Mr.  Jarndyce,  walking  again  at  a  great  pace,  with 
a  candle  in  his  hand  that  had  gone  out  ' ''  He's  always  in 
the  same  scrape.  He  was  born  in  the  same  scrape.  I  verily 
believe  that  the  announcement  in  the  newspapers  when  his 
mother  was  confined,  was  'On  Tuesday  last,  at  her  residence 
in  Botheration  Buildings,  Mrs.  Skimpole  of  a  son  in  difficul- 
ties.'" 

Richard  laughed  heartily,  but  added,  "  Still,  sir,  I  don't  want  to 
shake  his  confidence,  or  to  break  his  confidence  ;  and  if  1  sub- 
mit to  your  better  knowledge  again,  that  I  ought  to  keep  his 
secret,  I  hope  you  will  consider  before  you  press  me  any  more. 
Of  course,  if  you  do  press  me,  sir,  I  shall  know  I  am  wxong^ 
and  will  tell  you." 

"  Well ! "  cried  Mr.  Jamdyce,  stopping  again,  and  making 
several  absent  endeavours  to  put  his  candlestick  in 
•*  1 — here !  Take  it  away,  my  dear.  I  don't  know 
about  with  it;  it's  all  the  wind — invariably  has  tha 
won't  press  you,  Rick ;  yon  may  be  right.  But,  res 
hold  of  you  and  Esther — and  to  squeeze  you  like  a 
tender  young  Saint  Michael's  oranges  1 — It'll  blow  a 
course  of  the  night  1 " 

He  was  now  alternately  putting  his  hands  into  his 
if  h:  were  gcing  to  keep  them  there  a  long  time ; 
tiie.«n  oat  again,  and  vehemently  rubbing  them  all  ov< 
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I  ventured  to  t^e  this  opportunity  of  hinting  that  Mr.  Sktui 
pole,  being  in  all  such  matters,  quite  a  child — 

"  Eh,  my  dear  ?"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce,  catching  at  the  word. 

^  — Being  quite  a  chikly  sir/'  said  I«  *'  and  so  different  fron 
other  people — '* 

"  You  are  right ! "  said  Mr.  Jamdyce,  brightening.  Yout 
woman's  wit  hits  the  mark.  He  is  a  child — an  absolute  ch  Id 
I  told  you  he  was  a  child,  you  know,  when  I  first  mentioned 
him." 

Certainly  I  certainly  I  we  said. 

"And  he  «  a  child.  Now,  isn't  he?"  asked  Mr.  Jamdyce^ 
brightening  more  and  more. 

He  was  indeed,  we  said. 

"  When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  it's  the  height  of  childish* 
ness  in  you — I  mean  me — ^"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce,  **  to  regard  him 
for  a  moment  as  a  man.  You  can't  make  him  responsible.  The 
idea  of  Harold  Skimpole  with  designs  or  plans,  or  knowledge 
of  consequences  I     Ha,  ha,  ha ! " 

It  was  so  delicious  to  see  the  clouds  about  his  bright  face 
clearing,  and  to  see  him  so  heartily  pleased,  and  to  know,  as  it 
was  impossible  not  to  know,  that  the  source  of  his  pleasure  was 
the  goodness  which  was  tortured  by  condemning,  or  mistrusting^ 
or  secretly  accusing  any  one,  that  I  saw  the  tears  in  Ada's  eyes, 
while  she  echoed  his  laugh,  and  felt  them  in  my  own. 

"  Why,  what  a  cod's  head  and  shoulders  I  am,"  said  Mr. 
Jarndyce,  "  to  require  reminding  of  it !  The  whole  business 
shows  the  child  from  beginning  to  end.  Nobody  but  a  child 
would  have  thought  of  singling  ^'^w  two  out  for  parties  in  the 
affair  !  Nobody  but  a  child  would  have  thought  oiyour  having 
the  money !  If  it  had  been  a  thousand  pounds,  it  would  have 
been  just  the  same  I "  said  Mr.  Jamdyce,  with  his  whole  face  in 
a  glow. 

We  all  confirmed  it  from  our  night's  experience. 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure ! "  said  Mr.  Jamdyce.     **  Howevei 
Rick,  Esther,  and  you  too,  Ada,  for  I  don't  know  that  even 
your  little  purse  is  safe  from  his  inexperience — I  must  have  a 
promise  all  round,  that  nothing  of  this  sort  shall  ever  be  done 
any  more.     No  advances  1     Not  even  sixpences." 

We  all  promised  faithfully ;  Richard,  with  a  merry  glance  a| 
me,  touching  his  pocket,  as  if  to  remind  me  that  there  was  no 
danger  of  our  transgressing. 

"  As  to  Skimpole,"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce,  "  a  habitable  doll's 
louse,  with  good  board,  and  a  few  tin  people  to  get  into  rlebt 
iritb  and  borrow  inon<^  of,  would  set  the  boy  up  in  life.     Hi 
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b  in  a  cAQd's  deqp  by  this  time»  I  suppose;  ilfs  time  I  should 
take  my  crafrier  head  to  my  more  worldly  pillow.  Good  night, 
my  deus.     God  bless  you  1 " 

.  He  peeped  in  again,  with  a  smiling  face,  before  we  had  lighted 
omr  candles,  and  said,  '*  O !  I  have  been  looking  at  the  weadier« 
co6k«  I  find  it  was  a  fisdse  alarm  about  the  wind.  It's  in  the 
sonth  1 "     And  went  away  singing  to  himself. 

.  Ada.  and  I  agreed,  as  we  Udked  togetlier  for  a  litde  while  up- 
stairs, that  this  caprice  about  the  wind  was  a  fiction  ;  and  that  he 
used  the  pretence  to  account  for  any  disappointment  he  cookl 
not  conceal,  rather  than  he  would  blame  the  real  cause  of  it,  or 
disparage  or  depreciate  any  one.  We  thought  this  very  charac* 
teristic  of  his  eccentric  gentleness ;  and  of  the  difference  be- 
tween  him  and  those  petulant  people  who  make  the  weather  and 
the  winds  (particularly  that  unlucky  wind  which  he  had  chosen 
for  sudi  a  different  purpose)  the  stalking-horses  of  their  splen- 
etic and  gloomy  hmaours. 

Indeed,  so  much  affection  for  him  had  been  added  in  this  one 
evening  to  my  gratitude,  that  I  hoped  I  already  began  to  under- 
stand bim  through  that  mingled  feeling.  Any  seeming  incon- 
sistencies in  Mr.  Skimpole,  or  in  Mrs.  Jellyby,  1  could  not  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  reconcile ;  having  so  little  experience  or  practi- 
cal knowledge.  Neither  did  I  try  ;  for  my  thoughts  were  busy 
when  I  was  akme,  with  Ada  and  Richard,  and  with  the  confi- 
dence I  had  seemed  to  receive  concerning  them.  My  fancy, 
n»de  a  little  wild  by  the  wind  perhaps,  wcmld  not  consent  to  be 
all  unselfish,  either,  though  I  would  have  persuaded  it  to  be  so 
if  1  could.  It  wandered  back  to  my  godmother's  house,  and 
came  along  the  intervening  track,  raising  up  shadowy  specula- 
tions which  had  sometimes  trembled  there  in  the  dark,  as  to 
what  knowledge  Mr.  Jamdyce  had  of  my  earliest  history — even 
as  to  the  possibility  of  his  being  my  father — though  that  idle 
dream  was  quite  gone  now. 

It  was  all  gone  now,  I  remembered,  getting  up  from  the  fire. 
It  was  not  for  me  to  muse  over  by-gones,  but  to  act  with  a  cheer- 
fid  ^Mrit  and  a  grateful  heart  So  I  said  to  myself  '*  Esther, 
Esther,  Esther  1  Duty,  my  dear  I "  and  gave  my  little  basketol 
housekeeping  ke)rs  sodi  a  shake,  that  they  sounded  like  Ikde 
b^s,  and  rang  ae  hopefiiUy  to  bed 
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CHAPTER  VIl. 

Tkt  Gh4frfs  Wklk. 

|HILB  Esther  sleeps,  fttKl  while  Esther  wftkes,  it  it  atSI 
wet  weather  down  at  the  place  in  Lincolnshire.  Tht 
rain  is  ever  falfing,  dHp,  drip,  drip,  by  day  and 
night,  upon  the  brdad  flagged  terrace-pavement,  The 
Ghost's  Walk.  The  weather  is  so  very  bad,  down  in  Lincoln- 
shire, that  the  liveliest  imagination  can  scarcely  apprehend  tti 
ever  being  fine  again.  Not  that  there  is  any  superatmndant  life 
of  imagination  on  the  spot,  for  Sir  Leicester  is  not  here  (and, 
truly,  even  if  he  were,  would  not  do  much  for  it  in  t!>at  particu- 
lar), but  is  in  Paris,  with  my  Lady ;  and  solitude,  with  dusky 
wings,  rX%  brooding  upon  Chesney  Wold. 

There  may  be  some  motions  of  fancy  among  the  lower  animals 
at  Chesney  Wold.  The  horses  in  the  stables — the  long  stables 
in  a  barren,  red-brick  courtyard,  where  there  is  a  great  bell  in  a 
turret,  and  a  clock  with  a  large  face,  which  the  pigeons  who  live 
near  it,  and  who  love  to  perch  upon  its  shoulders,  seem  to  be 
always  consulting — they  may  contemplate  some  mental  pictures 
of  fine  weather  on  occasions,  and  may  be  better  artists  at  them 
than  the  grooms.  The  old  roan,  so  famous  for  cross-country 
work,  turning  his  large  eyeball  to  the  grated  window  near  his 
rack,  may  remember  the  fresh  leaves  that  glisten  there  at  other 
times,  and  the  scents  that  stream  in,  and  may  have  a  fine  run 
with  the  hounds,  while  the  human  heli>er,  clearing  out  the  next 
stall,  never  stirs  beyond  his  pitchfork  and  birch-broom.  The 
grey,  whose  place  is  opposite  the  door,  and  who,  with  an  impa* 
tient  rattle  CKf  his  halter,  pricks  his  ears  and  turns  his  head  so 
wistfully  when  it  is  opened,  and  to  whom  the  opener  says,  "  Wot 
'grey,  then.  Steady  !  Noabody  wants  you  to-day .  "  may  know  \\ 
quite  as  well  as  the  man.  The  whole  seemingly  monotonous 
and  uncompaaiotiable  halMozen,  stabled  together,  may  pass  the 
long  wet  hours,  when  the  door  is  shut,  in  livelier  communication 
than  is  held  in  the  servants'  hall,  or  at  the  Dedlock  Anns  ;~or 
may  even  beguile  the  time  by  improving  (perhaps  corrupting) 
the  pony  in  the  loose-box  in  the  comer. 

So  the  mastiff,  dozing  in  his  kennel,  in  the  court3rard,  with  his 
large  head  on  his  PftWS»  niay  think  of  the  hot  sunshine,  when  the 
shadows  of  the  s^ble-boildings  tire  his  pa'ience  out  by  changing, 
and  leave  him,  at  o;ie  tin^e  of  the  dsiy^  no  brosuler  refuse  than 
Che  shadoif  gf  his  own  jioose.  if)|eire]|e  sits  qr^  cndy  panting  an4 
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gr^ywlfng  thoit,  and  very  much  wanting  tometbiog  to  worry,  be- 
sides himself  and  his  chain.  So,  now,  half-waking  and  all-wink- 
ing, he  may  recall  the  house  full  of  company,  the  coach-houses 
full  of  vehicles,  the  stables  full  of  horses,  and  the  outbuildings 
full  of  attendants  upon  horses,  until  he  is  undecided  about  tlK 
f>reseiit,  and  comes  forth  to  see  how  it  is.  Tiien  with  thac  ita\y^ 
fient  shake  of  himself,  he  may  growl  in  the  spirit,  *'  Rain,  raiiv 
sain  !  Nothing  but  rain — and  no  family  here ! "  as  he  goes  in 
•gain,  and  lies  down  with  a  gloomy  yawn. 

So  with  the  dogs  in  the  kennel-buildings  across  the  park,  who 
have  their  restless  fits,  and  whose  doleful  voices,  when  the  wind 
has  been  very  obstinate,  have  even  made  it  known  in  the  house 
kself :  up-stairs,  down-stairs,  and  in  my  lady's  chamber.  They 
aay  hunt  the  whole  country-side,  while  the  rain-drops  are  pat- 
Xenag  round  their  inactivity.  So  the  rabbits^  with  their  self  be- 
traying tails,  frisking  in  and  out  of  holes  at  roots  of  trees, 
may  be  lively  with  ideas  of  the  breezy  days  when  their  -^ars  are 
Idown  about,  or  of  those  seasons  of  interest  when  there  are  sweet 
3fOong  plants  to  gnaw.  The  turkey  in  the  poultry-yard,  always 
troubled  with  a  class-grievance  (probably  Christmas),  may  be 
reminiscent  of  that  summer-morning  wrongfully  taken  (Vom  him, 
when  he  got  into  the  lane  among  the  felled  trees,  where  there 
was  a  bam  and  barley.  The  discontented  goose,  who  stoops  to 
pass  under  the  old  gateway,  twenty  feet  high,  may  gabble  out,  if 
we  only  knew  it,  a  waddling  preference  for  weather  when  tht» 
gateway  casts  its  shadow  on  the  ground. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  not  much  fancy  other>vise  stirring 
at  Chesney  Wold.  If  there  be  a  little  at  any  odd  moment,  it 
goes,  like  a  little  noise  in  that  old  echoing  place,  a  long  way,  and 
usually  leads  off  to  ghosts  and  mystery. 

It  has  rained  so  hard  and  rained  so  long,  down  in  Lincoln- 
shire, that  MrSb  Rouncewell,  the  old  housekeeper  at  Chesney 
Wold.,  has  several  times  taken  off  her  spectacles  and  cleaned 
them,  to  make  certain  that  the  droi>s  were  not  upon  the  glasses. 
Mrs.  Rouncewell  might  have  been  sufficiently  assured  by  hear- 
ing the  rain,  but  that  she  is  rather  deaf,  which  nothing  will  in* 
dace  her  to  believe.  She  is  a  fine  old  lady,  handsome,  stately, 
wonderfully  neat,  and  has  such  a  back,  and  such  a  stomacher, 
that  if  her  stays  should  turn  out  when  she  dies  to  have  been  a 
broad  old-fashtoned  family  fire-grate,  nobody  who  knows  her 
would  have  cause  to  be  surprised.  Weather  affects  Mra 
Rouncewell  tittle  The  house  is  there  in  all  weatliers,  and  th 
toase,  9A  she  expresses  it,  ^*  is  what  she  looks  at."  She  sits 
her  loooi  (in  a  side-pMSOfe  on  the  grsond  floor,  with  an  arc! 
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irindow  commanding  a  smooth  quadrangle,  adorned  at  regnlai 
intervals  with  smooth  round  trees  and  smooth  round  blocks  ok 
stone,  as  if  the  trees  were  going  to  play  at  bowls  with  the  stones), 
and  the  whole  house  reposes  on  her  mind.  She  can  open  it  on 
occasion,  and  be  busy  and  fluttered ;  but  it  is  shut-up  now,  and 
lies  on  the  breadth  of  Mrs.  Rouncewell's  iron-bound  bosom,  in  a 
majestic  sleep. 

It  is  the  next  difficult  thing  to  an  im^jossibility  to  imagine 
Chefiney  Wold  without  Mrs.  Rouncewell,  but  she  has  only  been 
here  hfty  years*  Ask  her  how  long,  thb  rainy  day,  ami  she 
shall  answer  *'  fifty  year  duree  months  and  a  fortnight,  by  the 
blessing  of  Heaven,  if  I  live  till  Tuesday."  Mr.  Rouncewell 
died  some  time  before  the  decease  of  the  pretty  fashion  of  pig- 
taiis,  and  modestly  hid  his  own  (if  he  took  it  with  him)  in  a 
corner  of  the  churchyard  in  the  park,  near  the  mouldy  pordv 
He  was  bom  in  the  market-town,  and  so  was  his  young  widow. 
Her  progress  in  the  family  began  in  the  time  of  the  last  Sii 
Leicester,  and  originated  in  the  still-room. 

The  present  representative  of  the  Dedlocks  is  an  excellent 
master.  He  supposes  all  his  dependants  to  be  utterly  bereft  of 
individual  characters,  intentions,  or  opinions,  and  is  persuaded 
that  he  was  bom  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  their  having  any. 
If  he  were  to  make  a  discovery  to  the  contrary,  he  would  be 
simply  stunned — would  never  recover  himself,  most  likely,  ex- 
cept to  gasp  and  die.  But  he  is  an  excellent  master  still,  hold- 
ing it  a  part  of  his  state  to  be  so.  He  has  a  great  liking  for 
Mrs.  Rouncewell ;  he  says  she  is  a  most  respectable,  creditable, 
woman.  He  always  shakes  hands  with  her,  when  he  comes 
down  to  Chesney  Wold,  and  when  he  goes  away  ;  and  if  he 
were  very  ill,  or  if  he  were  knocked  down  by  accident,  or  ran 
over,  or  placed  in  any  situation  expressive  of  a  Dedlock  at  a 
disadvantage,  he  would  say  if  he  could  speak,  "  Leave  me  and 
send  Mrs.  Rouncewell  here ! "  feeling  his  dignity,  at  such  a 
pass,  safer  with  her  than  with  anybody  else. 

Mrs.  Rouncewell  has  known  trouble.  She  has  had  two 
sons,  of  whom  the  younger  ran  wild,  and  went  for  a  soldier,  and 
never  came  back.  Even  to  this  hour,  Mrs.  Rounceweirs  calm 
hands  lose  their  composure  when  she  speaks  of  him,  and  un- 
folding themselves  from  her  stomacher,  hover  about  her  in  an 
agitated  manner,  as  she  says,  what  a  likely  lad,  what  a  fine  lad, 
what  a  gay,  good-humoured,  clever  lad  he  was  !  Her  second 
son  would  have  been  provided  for  at  Chesney  Wold,  and  would 
have  been  made  steward  in  due  season ;  but  he  took,  when  he 
waa  a  schoolboy,  to  comtrocting  steam-engines  out  of  laiicepao^ 
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■nd  settiiig  birds  to  draw  their  own  water,  viii  the  least  possi- 
ble amount  of  labour ;  so  assisting  them  with  artful  contrivance 
of  hjrdraulic  pressure,  that  a  thirsty  canary  had  only,  in  a 
literal  sense,  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  the  job  was 
done.  This  propensity  gave  Mrs.  Rouncewell  great  uneasiness. 
She  felt  it,  with  a  mother's  anguish,  to  be  a  move  in  the  Wat 
Tyler  direction  :  well  knowing  that  Sir  Leicester  had  that  gen 
end  impressk>n  of  an  aptitude  for  any  art  to  which  smoke  and  a 
tall  chimney  might  be  considered  essential.  But  the  doomefi 
young  rebel  (otherwise  a  mild  youth,  and  very  persevering), 
showing  no  sign  of  grace  as  he  got  older ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
constructing  a  model  of  a  power-loom,  she  was  fain,  with  many 
tears,  to  mention  his  backslidings  to  the  baronet.  *^  Mrs. 
Rouncewell,"  said  Sir  Leicester,  **I  can  never  consent  to 
argue,  as  you  know,  with  any  one  on  any  subject.  You  had 
better  get  rid  of  your  boy ;  you  had  better  get  him  into  some 
Works.  The  iron  country  farther  north  is,  I  suppose,  the  con- 
genial direction  for  a  boy  with  these  tendencies."  Farther  north 
he  went,  and  farther  north  he  grew  up ;  and  if  Sir  Leicester 
Dedlock  ever  saw  him,  when  he  came  to  Chesney  Wold  to  visit 
his  mother,  or  ever  thought  of  him  afterwards,  it  is  certain  that 
he  only  regarded  him  as  one  of  a  body  of  some  odd  thousand 
conspirators,  swarthy  and  grim,  who  were  in  th'if  habit  of  turn- 
ing out  by  torchlight,  two  or  three  nights  in  the  week,  for  un- 
lawful  purposes. 

Nevertheless  Mrs.  Rounce well's  son  has,  in  the  course  of  nat* 
ure  and  art,  grown  up,  and  established  himself,  and  married, 
and  called  unto  him  Mrs.  Rouncewell's  grandson  ;  who,  being 
out  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  home  from  a  journey  in  far  coun- 
tri^,  whither  he  was  sent  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  and  com- 
plete  his  preparations  for  the  venture  of  this  life,  stands  leaning 
against  the  chimney-piece  this  very  day,  in  Mrs.  Rouncewell's 
loom  at  Chesney  Wold. 

^*  And,  again  and  again,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Watt !    And, 

once  again,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Watt  1 "  says  Mrs.  Rounce- 

well     *'  You  are  a  fine  yoang  fellow.    You  are  like  your  poor 

.-vnde  Geoi^e.    Ah!"    Mrs.  Rouncewell's  bands  unquiet,  as 

T-usaal,  on  this  reference. 

*«  They  «ay  I  am  like  my  father,  grandmother." 

*^  Like  him,  also,  my  dear, — but  most  like  yotur  poor  onde 
George  1  And  your  dear  father."  Mrs.  Rouncewell  folds  her 
hands  a^ain.     **  He  is  well?  " 

"Thriving,  grandmother,  in  every  way." 

^  I  am  thankful  I "  Mts.  Rouncewell  is  fond  of  he:  sciv  I 

uiyiiizeu  uy  's^jOwVt  Iv^ 
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has  a  pUindve  filing  towards  him — much  as  if  be  were  a  veiy 

honourable  soldier,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy. 

"  He  is  quite  happy  ?"  says  she. 

"  Quite." 

'*  I  am  thankful !  So,  he  has  brought  you  up  to  follow  in  his 
ways,  and  has  sent  you  into  foreign  countries  and  the  jke  ? 
Well,  he  knows  best  There  may  be  a  world  beyond  Chesnej 
iV^old  that  I  don't  understand.  Though  I  am  not  young,  either. 
\nd  I  have  seen  a  quantity  of  good  company  too  ! " 

'*  Grandmother,*'  says  the  young  man,  changing  the  subject, 
"  what  a  very  pretty  girl  that  was,  I  found  with  you  just  now 
You  called  her  Rosa?" 

"Yes,  child.  She  is  daughter  of  a  widow  in  the  village^ 
Maids  are  so  hard  to  teach,  now>a-days«  that  i  have  pu:  hei 
about  me  young.  She's  an  apt  scholar,  and  will  do  well 
She  shows  the  house  already,  very  pretty.  She  lives  with  me, 
at  my  table  here." 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  driven  her  away  ?  " 

*'  She  supposes  we  have  family  affairs  to  si^eak  about.  1  dare 
say.  She  is  very  modest  It  is  a  hne  quality  in  a  young 
woman.  And  scarqer,"  says  Mrs.  Rouncewell,  expanding  her 
stomacher  to  its  utmost  limits,  "  than  it  fv  nnerly  was  1 " 

The  young  man  inclines  his  head,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
precepts  of  experience.     Mrs.  Rouncewell  listens. 

"  Wheels  I  "  says  she.  They  have  long  l;>een  audible  to  the 
younger  ears  of  her  companion.  "  What  wheels  on  such  a  day 
as  diis,  for  gracious  sake  ?  " 

After  a  short  interval  a  tap  at  the  door.  "  Come  in ! "  A 
dark-eyed,  dark-haired,  shy  village  beauty  comes  in — so  fresh 
in  her  rosy  and  yet  delicate  bloom,  that  the  drops  of  rain,  which 
have  beaten  on  her  hair,  look  like  the  dew  upon  a  Hower  fresh 
gathered. 

**  What  company  is  this,  Rosa?"  says  Mrs.  RouncewdL 

**  It's  two  young  men  in  a  gig,  ma'am,  who  want  to  aee  the 
house — yes,  and  if  you  please,  I  told  them  so  ! "  in  quick  repi/ 
to  a  gesture  of  dissent  from  the  housekeeper.  '*  1  went  to  the 
hall  door,  and  told  them  it  was  the  wrong  day,  and  the  wron- 
hour;  but  the  young  man  who  was  driving  tc  ok  off  Lis  hati 
tlie  wet,  and  begged  me  to  bring  this  card  to  you." 

"  Read  it,  my  dear  Watt,"  says  the  housekeeper. 

Rosa  is  80  shy  as  she  gives  it  to  him,  that  they  drop  it  be 
Iween  them,  and  almost  knock  their  foreheads  together  ar  thef 
pick  it  up.    Rosa  is  shyer  than  before. 

^'Mr.  Guppy"  is  all  the  information  the  card  yields. 
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•*  Gappy  i  **  repeats  Mrs.  Rounccwell.  ••  Mr.  Guppj  I  Non 
sense,  I  nerer  heard  of  hhn ! " 

''If  you  please,  he  told  me  that ! "  says  Rosa.  *'  But  he  said 
that  he  and  the  other  young  gentleman  came  from  London  only 
last  night  by  the  mail,  on  business  at  the  magistrates'  meeting 
ten  miles  q%  this  morning ;  and  that  as  their  business  was  soon 
over,  and  they  had  heard  a  great  deal  said  of  Chesney  Wold, 
and  really  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  themselves,  they  had 
come  through  the  wet  to  see  it  They  are  lawyers.  He  says 
he  is  not  in  Mr.  Tulkinghom's  office,  but  is  sure  he  may  make 
use  of  Mr.  Tulkinghbm's  name  if  necessary."  Finding,  now 
she  leaves  off,  that  she  has  been  making  quite  a  long  speech, 
Rosa  is  shyer  than  ever. 

Now,  Mr.  Tulkinghom  is,  in  a  manner,  part  and  parcel  of 
the  place ;  and,  besides,  is  supposed  to  have  made  Mrs.  Rounce- 
well's  will.  The  old  lady  relaxes,  consents  to  the  admission  of 
the  visitors  as  a  favour,  and  dismisses  Rosa.  The  grandson, 
however,  being  smitten  by  a  sudden  wish  to  see  the  house  hini- 
scH  proposes  to  join  the  party.  The  grandmother,  who  is 
pleased  that  he  should  have  that  interest,  accomixinies  him — 
thot^h  to  do  him  justice,  he  is  exceedingly  unwilling  to  trouble 
her. 

"  Much  obliged  to  you,  ma'am  I"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  divesting 
himself  of  his  wet  dreadnought  in  the  hall  **  Us  London  law- 
yers  don't  often  i^et  an  out ;  and  when  we  do,  we  like  to  make 
the  most  of  it^  you  know." 

The  old  housekeeper,  with  a  gracious  Seventy  of  deportment, 
waves  her  hand  towards  the  great  staircase.  Mr.  Guppy  and  his 
friend  follow  Rosa,  Mrs.  Rouncewell  and  her  grandson  follow 
thera,  a  young  gardener  goes  before  to  open  tlie  shutters. 

As  is  usually  the  case  with  people  who  go  over  houses,  Mr. 
Guppy  and  his  friends  are  dead  beat  before  they  have  well  be- 
gun.  They  struggle  about  in  wrong  places,  look  at  wrong  things, 
don't  care  for  the  riglrt  things,  |ape  when  more  rooms  are 
oi>enrd,  exhibit  profound  depression  of  spirits,  and  are  clearly 
knocked  up.  In  each  successive  chamber  that  they  enter,  Mrs. 
Rouncewell,  who  is  as  upright  as  the  house  itself,  rests  apart  in 
a  window  seat,  or  other  such  nook,  and  listens  with  stately  ap- 
proval to  Ro<;a's  exposition.  Her  grandson  is  so  attentive  to 
it,  that  Rosa  is  shyer  than  ever — and  prettier.  Thus  they  ]mss 
on  from  room  to  room,  raising  the  pictured  Dedlocks  for  a  few 
brief  minutes  as  the  young  gardener  admits  the  light,  and  recop 
signing  them  to  their  graves  as  he  shuts  it  out  again.  1 1  appe 
to  tlw  afflicted  Mr.  Guppy  and  his  inconsolable  friend,  that  tii 
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is  no  end  to  the  Dedlocks,  whose  family  greatness  seeniB  to  ( 

ever  having  done  anything  to  distinguish  themsehre^ 
ndred  years. 

long  drawing-room  of  Chesney  Wold  cannot  revive 
s  spirits.  He  is  so  low  that  he  droops  on  the 
id  has  hardly  strength  of  mind  to  enter.  But  n 
r  the  chimney-piece,  painted  by  the  fashionable 
day,  acts  upon  him  like  a  charm  He  recovers  in 
He  stares  at  it  with  uncommon  interest;  he  seemt 
nd  fascinated  by  it 

5 ! "  says  Mr.  Guppy.     "  Who's  that  ?  " 
are  over  the  fire-place,"  says  Rosa,  "  is  the  portrait 
nt  Lady  Dedlock.     It  is  considered  a  perfect  like- 
5  best  work  of  the  master." 

'  says  Mr.  Guppy,  staring  in  a  kind  of  dismay  at 
if  I  can  ever  have  seen  her.  Yet  I  know  her  I 
ure  been  engraved,  miss  ?  " 

ture  has  never  been  engraved.  Sir  Leicester  has 
id  permission." 

says  Mr.  Guppy  in  a  low  voice,  '*  I'll  be  shot  if  it 
irious  how  well  I  know  that  picture  I  So  that*  s 
:k,  isiti" 

:ture  on  the  right  is  the  present  Sir  Leicester 
[!he  picture  on  the  left  is  his  father,  the  late  Sir 

y  has  no  eyes  for  either  of  these  magnates.  ^'  If  s 
le  to  me,"  he  says,  still  staring  at  the  portrait,  '*  how 
that  picture !  I'm  dashed  ! "  adds  Mr.  Guppy  look- 
If  I  don't  think  I  must  have  had  a  dream  of  that 
knowl" 

!  present  takes  any  especial  interest  in  Mr.  Guppy's 
probability  is  not  pursued.  But  he  still  remains  so 
the  portrait,  that  he  stands  inunoveable  before  it 
ung  gardener  has  closed  the  shutters ;  when  he 
f  the  room  in  a  dazed  state,  that  is  an  odd  though 
ubstitute  for  interest,  and  follows  into  the  succeed- 
ith  a  confused  stare,  as  if  he  were  looking  every- 
idy  Dedlock  again. 

o  more  of  her.  He  sees  her  rooms,  which  are  the 
IS  being  very  elegant,  and  he  looks  out  of  the  win- 
hich  she  looked  out,  not  long  ago,  upon  the  weather 
er  to  death.  All  things  have  an  end-^even  houses 
take  infinite  pains  to  see,  and  are  tired  of  before 
>  see  them.    He  has  come  to  the  end  of  the  sigfi^ 
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■ad  the  fredi  village  beaaty  to  the  end  6t  her  demanfAoKk , 
which  is  always  this  : 

^  The  terrace  below  is  much  admired  It  is  called,  from  as 
old  story  in  the  family,  The  Ghosf  s  Walk." 

"No?"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  greedily  cnrious;  ^^whafs  tht 
itory,  miss?    Is  it  anything  about  a  picture ?  " 

"  Pray  tell  us  the  storjt"  sa)r8  Watt,  in  a  hiUf  whisper. 

«'  I  don't  know  it,  sir."     Rosa  is  shyer  than  ever. 

''  It  is  not  related  to  visitors  ;  it  is  almost  forgotten,"  says  the 
housekeeper,  advancing.  "It  has  never  been  more  than  a 
£aunil>  anecdote." 

"  You'll  excuse  my  asking  again  if  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
a  picture,  ma'am,"  observes  Mr.  Guppy,  "because  I  do  assure 
you  that  the  more  I  think  of  that  picture  the  better  I  know  it, 
without  knowing  how  I  know  it  I " 

The  story  has  nothing  to  do  with  apictiure ;  the  housekeeper 
can  guarantee  that.  Mr.  Guppy  is  obliged  to  her  for  the  infor- 
mation ;  and  is  moreover  generally  obliged.  He  retires  with 
his  friend,  guided  down  another  staircase  by  the  young  gar- 
dener ;  and  presently  is  heard  to  drive  away.  It  is  now  dusk. 
Mrs.  Rouncewell  can  trust  to  the  discretion  of  her  two  young 
hearers,  and  may  tell  them  how  the  terrace  came  to  have  that 
ghostly  name.  She  seats  herself  in  a  large  chair  by  the  fast- 
darkening  window,  and  tells  them  : 

"  In  the  wicked  days,  my  dears,  of  King  Charles  the  First— I 
mean,  of  course,  in  the  wicked  days  of  the  rebels  who  leagued 
themselves  against  that  excellent  King — Sir  Morbury  Dedlock 
was  the  owner  of  Chesney  Wold.  Whether  there  was  any  ac- 
count of  a  ghost  in  the  family  before  those  days,  1  can't  say. 
I  should  think  it  very  likely  indeed." 

Mrs.  Rouncewell  holds  this  opinion,  because  she  consideri 
that  a  family  of  such  antiquity  and  importance  has  a  right  to  a 
ghost.  She  regards  a^ghost  as  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  upper 
classes ;  a  genteel yaistinction  to  which  the  common  people 
have  no  daun.  ^y 

"Sir  Morbury  Dedlock,"  says  Mrs.  Rouncewell,  "was,  I  have 
no  occasion  to  say,  on  the  side  of  the  blessed  martyr.  But  it 
is  supposed  that  lus  lady,  who  had  none  of  the  family  blood  in 
her  veins,  fiivoured  the  bad  cause.  It  is  said  that  she  had  rela* 
tions  among  Iting  Charles's  enemies ;  that  she  was  in  corre- 
spondence with  them ;  and  that  she  gave  them  information. 
When  any  of  the  countiy  gentlemen  who  followed  His  Majesty*^ 
cause  met  here,  it  is  said  that  ny  Lady  was  always  nearer 
the  door  of  th^  council-room  tian  they  supposed.  Do  y 
hear  a  sov^nd  like  a  footstep  passing  along  the  cerraoe,  M^tC 
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Rom  draifs  nearer  to  the  housekeeper. 

''  I  hear  the  rain-drip  on  the  stones,''  replies  the  yonn^  mtiii 
*'and  I  hear  a  curious  echo— I  suppose  an  echc' — whidi  ts  ver> 
like  a  halting  step." 

The  housekeeper  gravely  nods  and  continues  : 

"  Partly  on  account  of  this  division  between  them,  and  partly 
on  other  accounts,  Sir  Morbury  and  his  Lady  led  a  troubled  life 
She  was  a  lady  of  a  haughty  temper.  They  were  not  weD 
suited  to  each  other  in  age  or  character,  and  they  had  no  chil- 
dren to  moderate  between  them.  After  her  favourite  brother, 
a  young  genfleman,  was  killed  in  the  civil  wars  (by  Sir  Mor- 
bur/s  near  kinsman),  her  feeling  was  so  violent  that  she  hated 
the  race  into  which  she  had  married.  When  the  Dedlocks  were 
about  to  ride  out  from  Chesney  Wold  in  the  King's  cause,  she  is 
supposed  to  have  more  than  once  stolen  down  into  the  stables 
in  the  dead  of  night,  and  lamed  their  horses ;  and  the  story  is, 
that  once,  at  such  an  hour,  her  husband  saw  her  gliding  down 
the  stairs,  and  followed  her  into  the  stall  where  his  own  favour- 
ite  horse  stood.  There  he  seized  her  by  the  wrist :  and  in  a 
struggle  or  in  a  fall,  or  through  the  horse  being  frightened  and 
lashing  out,  she  was  lamed  in  the  hip,  and  from  that  hour  began 
to  pine  away." 

The  housekeeper  has  dropped  her  voice  to  little  more  than  a 
whisper. 

"  She  had  been  a  lady  of  a  handsome  figure  and  a  noble  car- 
riage. She  never  complained  of  the  change ;  she  never  spoke 
to  any  one  of  being  crippled,  or  of  being  in  pain ;  but,  day  by 
day,  she  tried  to  walk  upon  the  terrace  ;  and  with  the  help  ol 
a  stick,  and  with  the  help  of  the  stone  balustrade,  went  up  and 
down,  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  in  son  and  shadow,  with 
greater  difficulty  every  day.  At  last,  one  afternoon,  her  hus- 
band (to  whom  she  had  never,  on  any  persuasion,  opened  her 
ips  since  that  night),  standing  at  the  great  south  window,  saw 
her  drop  upon  the  pavement.  He  hastened  down  to  raise  her, 
but  she  repulsed  him  as  he  bent  over  her,  and  looking  at  hiro 
fixedly  and  coldly,  said  '  I  will  die  here  where  I  have  walked 
And  I  will  walk  here,  though  I  am  in  my  grave.  1  will  walk 
here,  until  the  pride  of  this  house  is  humbled.  And  when 
calamity,  or  when  disgrace  i?  coming  to  it,  let  the  Dedlocks 
listen  for  my  step !  "* 

Watt  looks  at  Rosa.  Rosa  in  the  deepening  gloom  looks 
iown  upon  the  ground,  half  frightened  and  half  shy. 

^There  and  then  she  died    And  from  those  days,"  saysBfn 
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Roancewell,  ^ttut  name  has  come  down— The  Ghost's  Walk. 
If  the  tread  is  an  echo,  it  is  an  echo  that  is  only  heard  aftei 
dark,  and  is  often  unheard  for  a  long  while  together.  But  it 
come?  back  from  time  to  time ;  and  so  sure  as  there  is  uckncai 
or  death  in  the  fiunily,  it  will  be  heard  then." 

**  — And  disgrace,  grandmother — "  says  Watt 
Disgrace  never  comes  to  Chesney  Wold,"  returns  the  house 
kfe|)er. 

Her  grandson  apok>gises,  with  "True.     True." 

♦•  That  is  the  story.  Whatever  the  sound  is,  it  is  a  worryina 
found,"  said  Mrs.  Rouncewell,  getting  up  from  her  chair,  "  and 
what  is  to  be  noticed  in  it,  is,  that  it  musi  be  kemrd.  My  lady, 
who  is  afraid  of  nothing,  admits  that  when  it  is  there,  it  must  be 
deard.  You  cannot  shut  it  out  Watt,  there  is  a  tall  French 
clock  behind  you  (placed  there,  *a  purpose)  that  has  a  loud  beat 
when  it  is  in  motion,  and  can  play  music  Vou  understand  bow 
^ose  things  aremanaged?" 

"  Pretty  well,  grandmother,  I  think." 

*•  Set  it  a  going." 

Watt  sets  U  a  going — music  and  ail. 

"  Now,  come  hither,"  says  the  housekeeper.  "  Hhhei, 
r^hilH,  towards  my  lady's  pillow.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  dark 
enough  yet,  but  listen  I  Can  you  hear  the  sound  upon  the  tor* 
racr  through  the  music,  and  the. beat,  and  ever3rthing  ?  " 

**  [  certamly  can  1 " 

'  So  my  lady  says." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Cmterimg  m  MmitUmii  0/  Sim. 

IT  was  interesting  when  I  dressed  before  daylight,  to 
peep  out  of  the  window,  where  my  candles  were  reflect- 
ed in  the  black  panes  like  two  beacons,  and  finding 
all  beyond  still  enshrouded  in  the  indistinctness  of  last 
night,  to  watch  how  it  turned  out  when  the  day  came  on.  As 
the  prospect  gradually  revealed  itself,  and  disclosed  the  scene 
over  which  the  wind  had  wandered  in  the  dark,  like  my  mem- 
ory over  my  life,  I  had  a  pleasure  in  discovering  the  unknown 
objects  that  had  been  around  me  in  my  sleep.  At  first  they 
were  (axtiXXy  discernible  in  the  mist,  and  above  them  the  latei 
•tart  still  glianerid.    That  pale  inlanni  ovar,  tka  piotun  b# 
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gan  to  enlaige  and  fill  up  so  ^t,  that,  at  evef)'  new  peep,  I 
could  have  found  enough  to  look  at  for  an  hour.  Inipercepti* 
bly,  my  candles  became  the  only  incongruous  part  of  the 
morning,  the  dark  places  in  my  room  all  melted  away,  and  the 
day  shone  bright  upon  a  cheerful  landscai'^,  piominent  in  whicb 
the  old  Abbey  Church,  with  its  massive  tower,  threw  a  softet 
train  of  shadow  on  the  view  than  seemed  compatible  with  iti 
Tugged  character.  But  so  from  rough  outsides  (I  hope  I  have 
learnt),  serene  and  gentle  influences  often  proceed. 

Every  part  of  the  house  was  in  such  order  and  every  one 
was  so  attentive  to  me,  that  I  had  no  trouble  with  my  two 
bunches  of  keys :  thou^  what  with  trying  to  remember  the  con- 
tents of  each  litde  store-room  drawer,  and  cupboard  ;  and  what 
widi  making  notes  on  a  slate  about  jams,  and  pickles,  and  pre- 
serves, and  bottles,  and  glass,  and  china,  and  a  great  many 
other  things ;  and  what  with  being  generally  a  methodical,  old* 
maidenish  sort  of  foolish  little  person ;  I  was  so  busy  that  I 
could  not  believe  it  was  breakfiaist-time  when  I  heard  the  bell 
ring.  Away  I  ran,  however,  and  made  tea,  as  I  had  already 
been  installed  into  the  responsibility  of  the  tea-pot ;  and  then, 
as  they  were  all  rather  late,  and  nobody  was  down  yet,  I 
thought  I  would  take  a  peep  at  the  garden  and  get  some  knowl- 
edge of  that  too.  I  found  it  quite  a  delightful  place  ;  in  front, 
the  pretty  avenue  and  drive  by  which  we  had  approached  ,'and 
where,  by-the-bye,  we  had  cut  up  the  gravel  so  terribly  with  our 
wheels  that  I  asked  the  gardener  to  roll  it) ;  at  the  back,  the 
flower-garden,  with  my  darling  at  her  window  up  there,  throwing 
it  open  to  smile  out  at  me,  as  if  she  would  have  kissed  me  from 
that  distance.  Beyond  the  flower-garden  was  a  kitchen- 
garden,  and  then  a  paddock,  and  then  a  snug  little  rick-yard, 
and  then  a  dear  little  farm-yard.  As  to  the  House  itself^ 
with  its  three  peaks  in  the  roof;  its  various-shaped  windows, 
some  so  large,  some  so  small,  and  all  so  pretty ;  its  trellis- 
work  against  the  south-front  for  roses  and  honeysuckle,  and  its 
homely,  comfortable,  welcoming  look ;  it  was,  as  Ada  8ai4 
when  she  came  out  to  meet  me  with  her  arm  through  that  ol 
its  master,  worthy  of  her  cousin  John — a  bold  thing  to  say, 
though  he  only  pinched  her  dear  cheek  for  it. 

Mr.  Skiropole  was  as  agreeable  at  breakfast,  as  he  had  been 
over-night  There  was  honey  on  the  table,  and  it  led  him  into 
a  discourse  about  Bees.  He  had  no  objection  to  honey,  he 
laid  (and  I  should  think  he  had  not,  for  he  seemed  to  like  it), 
but  he  protested  against  the  overweening  assumptions  of  Bees. 
UididAt  Atatt«B«  why  tebosy  Boe^ouldbe  piopui«4«s« 
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model  to  luni ;  he  supposed  the  Bee  liked  to  make  h  mty,  or  he 
wouldn't  do  it — nobody  asked  him.  It  was  not  necessary  for 
the  Bee  to  make  such  a  merit  of  his  tastes.  If  every  con 
fectioner  went  buzzing  about  the  world,  banging  against  every* 
thing  that  came  in  his  way,  and  egotistically  calling  upon  every- 
body to  take  notice  that  he  was  going  to  his  work  and  must  not 
be  tntenupted,  the  world  would  be  quite  an  insupportable  place 
Then,  after  all,  it  was  a  ridiculous  position,  to  be  smoked  out 
of  your  fortune  with  brimstone,  as  soon  as  you  had  made  it 
You  would  have  a  very  mean  opinion  of  a  Manchester  mem,  if 
he  spun  cotton  for  no  other  purpose.  He  must  say  he  thought 
a  Drone  the  embodiment  of  a  pleasatiter  and  wiser  idea.  The 
Drone  said,  unaffectedly,  '*  You  will  excuse  me ;  I  really  cannot 
attend  to  the  shop !  I  find  myself  in  a  world  in  which  there  is  so 
much  to  see,  and  so  short  a  time  to  see  it  in,  that  I  must  take 
the  liberty  of  looking  about  me,  and  begging  to  be  provided  for 
by  somebody  who  doesn't  want  to  look  about  him."  This  ap- 
peared to  Mr.  Skimpole  to  be  the  Drone  philosophy,  and  he 
thought  it  a  very  good  philosophy — always  supposing  the  Drone 
to  be  willing  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Bee :  which,  so  far 
as  he  knew,  the  easy  fellow  always  was,  if  the  consequential* 
creature  would  only  let  him,  and  not  be  so  conceited  about  his 
honey ! 

He  pursued  this  fancy  with  the  lightest  foot  over  a  variety  of 
ground,  and  made  us  all  merry ;  though  again  he  seemed  to 
have  as  serious  a  meaning  in  what  he  said  as  he  was  capable  of 
having;.  I  left  them  still  listening  to  him  when  I  withdrew  to 
attend  to  my  new  duties.  They  had  occupied  me  for  some  time, 
and  I  was  passing  through  the  passages  on  my  return  with  my 
l>asket  of  keys  on  my  arm,  when  Mr.  Jamdyce  called  me  into 
a  small  room  next  his  bedchamber,  which  I  found  to  be  in  part 
a  little  library  of  books  and  papers,  and  in  part  quite  a  little 
museum  of  his«Doots  xnd  shoes,  and  hat-boxes. 

^  Sit  down,  my  dear/'  said  Mr.  Jarndyce.  <*  This,  you  musi 
know,  is  the  Growlery.  When  1  am  out  of  humour,  1  come  and 
growl  here." 

"  You  must  be  here  very  seldom,  sir,"  said  I. 

"  O,  you  don't  know  me ! "  he  returned.  "  When  I  am  de- 
ceived or  disappointed  in — the  wind,  and  if  s  Easterly,  I  take 
refuge  here.  The  Growlery  is  the  best-used  room  in  the  house. 
Yon  are  not  aware  of  half  my  humours  yet  My  dear,  how  yon 
are  trembling  I " 

I  could  not  help  it :  I  tried  very  hard :  but  being  alone  *  nth 
nd  Biwting  hit  Iwia  tft%    j4 
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Reeling  so  happy,  and  so  honoured  there,  and  my  Lcait  m 

full— 

I  kissed  his  hand.  I  don't  know  what  I  said,  or  e  /en  (hat  1 
spoke.  He  was  disconcerted,  and  walked  to  the  rindow :  1 
almost  believed  with  an  intention  of  jumping  out,  until  he  turned 
and  1  was  reassured  by  seeing  in  his  eyes  what  he  had  gonf 
there  to  lude.  He  gendy  patted  nie  on  the  head,  and  1  sat 
doirn 

"  1  here  I  There  I "  he  said.  «  Thaf «  over.  Pc ^1: !  Don't 
be  foolish." 

*'  It  shall  not  happen  again,  sir,"  I  returned,  **  but  at  first  it 
is  difficult"— 

"  Nonsense  I "  be  said,  "  if  s  easy,  easy.  Why  not  ?  I  hear 
of  a  good  little  orphan  girl  without  a  protector,  and  I  take  it  in 
my  head  to  be  that  protector.  She  grows  up,  and  more  than 
justifies  my  good  opinion,  and  I  remain  her  guardian  an  J  her 
friend.  \Vhat  is  there  in  all  this  ?  So,  so !  Now,  we  liave 
cleared  off  old  scores,  and  I  have  before  me  thy  pleasant,  trust- 
ing, trusty  face  again." 

I  said  to  myself,  "  Esther,  my  dear,  you  surprise  me  !  This 
really  is  not  what  I  expected  of  you  ! "  and  it  had  such  a  good 
effect,  that  I  folded  my  hands  upon  my  basket,  and  quite  re- 
covered myself.  Mr.  Jarndyce,  expressing  his  approval  in  hii 
face,  began  to  talk  to  me  as  confidentially  as  if  I  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  conversing  with  him  every  morning,  for  I  don't  know 
how  long.     I  almost  felt  as  if  I  had. 

'*0r  course,  Esther,"  he  said,  ''you  don't  understand  this 
Chancery  business?" 

And  of  course  I  shook  my  head. 

"  I  don't  know  who  does,"  he  returned.  "  The  Lawyers  have 
twisted  it  into  such  a  state  of  bedevilment  that  the  original  mer- 
its of  the  case  have  long  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth* 
It's  about  a  Will,  and  the  trusts  under  a  Will --or  it  was,  once. 
It's  about  nothing  but  Costs,  now.  We  aure  always  appearing, 
and  disappearing,  and  swearing,  and  interrogating,  and  filing, 
and  cross-filing,  and  arguing,  and  sealing,  and  motioning,  and 
referring,  and  reporting,  and  revolving  about  the  Lord  Chancel- 
loi  and  all  '.lis  satellites,  and  equitably  waltzing  ourselves  off  to 
dusty  death,  about  Costs.  That's  the  great  question.  All  the 
rest,  by  some  extraordinary  means,  has  melted  away.'' 

''  But  it  was,  sir,"  said  1,  to  bring  him  back^  for  he  began  to 
ru  J  his  head,  "  about  a  Will  ?  " 

''  Why,  3^8,  it  was  about  a  Will  when  it  way  about  anything,** 
b«  returned.     "  A  cettaia  Jarndyce,  in  an  irQ  hour,  Mads  A 
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great  fortune,  and  made  a  great  Will,  In  the  question  how  the 
trusts  under  tlmt  Will  are  to  be  administered,  the  fortune  left  by 
the  Will  is  squandered  away ;  the  legatees  under  the  Will  are 
reduced  to  such  a  miserable  condition  that  they  would  be  suffi- 
ciently punished,  if  they  had  committed  an  enormous  crime  in 
having  money  left  them  ;  and  the  Will  itself  is  made  a  dead  let- 
ter. All  through  the  deplorable  cause,  everything  that  every- 
body in  it,  except  one  man,  knows  already,  is  referred  to  that 
»nly  one  man  who  don't  know  it,  to  find  out — all  through  the 
leplorable  cause,  everybody  must  have  copies,  over  and  over 
*gain,  of  everything  that  has  accumulated  about  it  in  the  way  of 
cartloads  of  papers  (or  must  pay  for  them  without  having  them, 
which  is  the  usual  course,  for  nobody  wants  them) ;  and  must 
go  down  the  middle  and  up  again,  through  such  an  infernal 
country-dance  of  costs  and  fees  and  nonsense  and  corruption, 
as  was  never  dreamed  of  in  the  wildest  visions  of  a  Witch's  Sab- 
bath, Equity  sends  questions  to  Law,  Law  sends  questions 
back  to  Equity  ;  Law  finds  it  can't  do  this,  Equity  finds  it  can't 
do  that ;  neither  can  so  much  as  say  it  can't  do  anything,  with- 
out this  solicitor  instructing  and  this  counsel  appearing  for  A, 
and  that  solicitor  instructing  and  that  counsel  appearing  for  B ; 
and  so  on  through  the  whole  alphabet,  like  the  history  of  the 
Apple  Pie.  And  thus,  through  years  and  years,  and  lives  and 
lives,  everything  goes  on,  constantly  beginning  over  and  over 
again,  and  nothing  ever  ends.  And  we  can't  get  out  of  the  suit 
on  any  terms,  for  we  are  made  parties  to  it,  and  must  be  parties 
to  it,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  But  it  won't  do  to  think  of  it  I 
When  my  great  Uncle,  poor  Tom  Jarndyce,  began  to  think  of 
it,  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  I  " 

"The  Mr.  Jarndyce,  sir,  whose  story  I  have  heard?" 

He  nodded  gravely.  "  I  was  his  heir,  and  this  was  his  house, 
Esther.  When  I  came  here,  it  was  bleak,  indeed.  He  had  left 
the  signs  of  his  misery  upon  it." 

**  How  changed  it  must  be  now  I "  I  said. 

"  It  had  been  called,  before  his  time,  the  Peaks.  He  gave  it 
its  present  name,  and  lived  here  shut  up  :  day  and  night  poring 
over  the  wicked  heaps  of  papers  in  the  suit,  and  hoping  against 
hope  to  disentangle  \X  from  its  mystification  and  bring  it  to  a 
close.  In  the  meantime,  the  place  became  dilapidated,  the  wind 
whistled  through  the  cracked  walls,  the  rain  fell  through  the 
broken  roof,  the  weeds  choked  the  passage  to  the  rotting  door. 
When  I  brought  what  remained  of  him  home  here,  the  todxit 
seemed  to  me  to  have  been  blown  out  of  the  houte  too ;  V 
WAS  fo  ilMitttred  tad  ruined." 
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a  little  to  and  fro,  after  saying  this  to  himself  with 
d  then  looked  at  me,  and  brightened,  and  caiue 
again  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
I  this  was  the  Growlery,  my  dear.    Where  was  I  ?  " 
i   aim,  at   the   hopeful  change  he  had  made  io 

use  :  true.  There  is  in  that  city  of  London  there, 
y  of  ours,  which  is  much  at  this  day  what  Bleak 
en, — I  say  property  of  ours,  meaning  of  the  Suit's, 
to  call  it  the  property  of  Costs  ;  for  Costs  is  the 
1  earth  that  will  ever  get  anything  out  of  it  now, 
now  it  for  anything  but  an  eyesore  and  a  heart* 
.  street  of  perishing  blind  houses,  with  their  eyes 
nthout  a  pane  of  glass,  without  so  much  as  a  win- 
th  the  bare  blank  shutters  tumbling  from  their 
ling  asunder ;  the  iron  rails  peeling  away  in  Hakes 
himneys  sinking  in ;  the  stone  steps  to  every  door 
oor  might  be  Death's  Door)  turning  stagnant 
ry  crutches  on  which  the  ruins  are  propped,  decay- 
;h  Bleak  House  was  not  in  Chancery,  its  master 
as  stamped  with  the  same  seal.  These  are  the 
repressions,  my  dear,  all  over  England — the  chil- 
jml" 

iged  it  is  t "  I  said  again. 

t  is,"  he  answered  much  more  cheerfully ;  "and 
in  you  to  keep  me  to  the  bright  side  of  the  pict- 
dea  of  my  wisdom  !)  "  These  are  things  I  never 
r  even  think  about,  excepting  in  the  Growlery, 

consider  it  right  to  mention  them  to  Rick  and 

seriously  at  me,  "  you  can.  1  leave  it  to  your 
ther." 

r,"— said  I. 
DU  had  better  call  me  Guardian,  my  dear." 

I  was  choking  again — 1  taxed  myself  with  it, 
,  you  know  you  are  ! " — when  he  feigned  to  say 
LS  if  it  were  a  whim,  instead  of  a  thoughtful  ten- 

I  gave  the  housekeeping  keys  the  least  shake  in 
reminder  to  myself,  and  folding  my  hands  in  a  still 
led  manner  on  the  basket,  looked  at  him  quietly. 
Guardian,"  said  I,  "that  you  may  not  trust  too 
liscretion.  I  hope  you  may  not  mistake  me.  I 
ill  be  a  disappointment  to  you  to  know  that  I  am 
nt  it  really  is  the  truth ;  aad  you  would  soon  iind 
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He  did  not  seem  at  all  disappointed:  qu\ic*'ihe  contrary. 
He  told  n  le,  with  a  smile  all  over  his  fac*,  that  he  knew  me 
very  well  indeed,  and  that  I  >^as  quite  clever  enough  for  him. 

"  I  hope  I  may  turn  out  so,"  said  I,  "  but  I  am  much  afraid 
of  it,  Guardian." 

"  You  are  clever  enough  to  be  the  good  little  woman  of  our 
lives  here,  my  dear,"  he  returned,  playfully ;  "the  little  old 
^wnan  of  the  Chili's  (I  don't  mean  Skimpolc's)  Rhyme. 

"  '  Little  old  woman,  and  whither  so  high  ?  — 
•  To  sweep  the  cobwebs  out  of  the  sky.' 

Y(/-  will  sweep  them  so  neatly  out  of  our  sky,  in  the  course  of 
your  housekeeping,  Esther,  that  one  of  tliese  days,  we  sliall 
have  to  abandon  the  Growlery  and  nail  up  the  tloor." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  my  being  called  Old  Woman,  and 
Little  Old  Woman,  and  Cobweb,  and  Mrs.  Sin[)ton,  and  Mother 
Hubbard.,  and  Dame  Durden,  and  so  many  names  of  that  sort, 
that  my  own  name  soon  became  quite  lost  among  them. 

"  However,"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce,  "  to  return  to  our  gossip. 
Here's  Rick,  a  fine  young  fellow  full  of  p»omise.  What's  to  be 
done  with  him  ?  " 

O  my  goodness,  the  idea  of  asking  my  advice  on  such  a 
point ! 

"  Here  he  is,  Esther,"  said  Mr.  Jarndyre,  comfortably  put 
ting  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  stretching  out  his  legs.  ''  He 
must  have  a  profession;  he  must  make  som'^  clioice  for  him- 
self  There  will  be  a  world  more  VVi_;lomerat'on  about  it.  I 
suppose,  but  it  must  be  done." 

**  More  what,  Guardian  ?  "  said  I. 

"More  Wiglomeration,"  said  he.  "It's  the  cnly  name  1 
know  for  the  thing.  He  is  a  ward  in  Chancery,  my  dea:. 
Renge  and  Carboy  will  have  somelhing  to  s.iy  about  it; 
Master  Somebody — a  sort  of  ridiculous  Sexton,  digging  graves 
for  the  merits  of  causes  in  a  back  room  at  the  end  of  Qu  lllty 
Court,  Chancery  Lane — will  have  something  to  say  about  it  ; 
Counsel  will  have  something  to  say  about  it ;  the  Chpncello? 
^ ill  have  something  to  say  about  it;  the  Satellites  will  liavc 
something  to  say  about  it ;  thtjy  will  have  to  be  handsonely 
fee'd,  all  round,  about  it ;  the  whole  thing  will  be  vastly  cere 
monious,  wordy,  unsatisfactory,  and  expensive,  and  I  call  it,  in 
genera],  Wiglomeration.  How  mankind  ever  came  to  be  ^f 
flicted  with  Wiglomeration,  or  foi  whose  sins  these  young  peo 
pl«  cvtr  fell  into  a  pit  of  i^  I  don't  know ;  to  it  it." 
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bis  head  agai.i,  and  to  hint  dutt  he  felt  the 
lelightful  instance  of  his  kindness  towardi 
rubbed  his  head,  or  walked  about,  or  did 
re  to  recover  its  benignant  expression  as  it 
i  he  was  sure  to  turn  ^comfortable  again, 
his  pockets  and  stretch  out  his  legs. 
I  be  best,  first  of  all,"  said  I,  "  to  ask  Mr. 
ines  to  himself." 

returned.  "Thafs  what  I  mean  I  Yoo 
yourself  to  talk  it  over,  with  your  tact  and 
mth  him  and  Ada,  and  see  what  you  all 
s  sure  to  come  at  the  heart  of  the  matter 
woman." 

ened  at  the  thought  of  the  importance  I 
le  number  of  things  that  were  being  con* 
lot  meant  this  at  all ;  1  had  meant  that  he 
lard.  But  of  course  I  said  nothing  in  re- 
3uld  do  my  best,  though  I  feared  (I  really 
ipeat  this)  that  he  thought  me  much  more 
s.  At  which  my  guardian  only  laughed 
I  ever  heard. 

ising  and  pushing  back  his  chair.  ''  I  think 
»rith  the  Growlery  for  one  day  I  Only  a 
Esther,  my  dear,  do  you  wish  to  ask  me 

ntively  at  me,  that  I  looked  attentively  at 

nderstood  him. 

?"saidL 

I,  venturing  to  put  my  hand,  which  was 
I  could  have  wished,  in  his,  "  nothing ! 
if  there  were  anything  I  ought  to  know, 
now,  I  should  not  have  to  ask  you  to  tell 
e  reliance  and  confidence  were  not  placed 
a  hard  heart  indeed.  I  have  nothing  to 
he  world."  ^ 

1  through  his  arm,  and  we  went  away  to 
a  that  hour  I  felt  quite  easy  with  him, 
te  content  to  know  no  more,  quite  happy, 
rather  a  busy  life  at  Bleak  House  ;  for  we 
ainted  with  many  I'esidents  in  and  out  of 
lo  knew  Mr.  Jamdyce.  It  seemed  to  Ada 
dy  knew  him,  who  wanted  to  do  anjrthing 
nonejr     It  ftauMKi  ut  when  w«  befan  to 
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iort  hw  letters,  and  to  answer  some  of  them  for  ^jm  hi  the 
Growlery  of  a  *noming,  to  find  how  the  great  object  of  'iic  lives 
of  near!y  oU  his  correspondents  appeared  to  be  to  fomi  them- 
selves into  committees  for  getting  in  and  laying  out  money 
The  ladies  were  as  desperate  as  the  gentlemen ;  indeed,  I  think 
they  were  even  more  so.  They  threw  themselves  into  conv 
inittees  in  the  most  impassioned  manner,  and  collected  sub- 
scriptions with  a  vehemence  quite  extraordinary.  It  appeared 
to  us  that  some  of  them  must  pass  their  whole  lives  in  dealing 
out  subscription  cards  to  the  whole  Post-office  Directory- 
shilling  cards,  half-crown  cards,  half-sovereign  cards,  penny 
cards.  They  wanted  everything.  They  wanted  wearing  ap- 
parel, they  wanted  linen  rags,  they  wanted  money,  they  wanted 
coals,  they  wanted  soup,  they  wanted  interest,  they  wanted 
autographs,  they  wanted  flannel,  they  wanted  whatever  Mr. 
Jamdyce  had — or  had  not  Their  objects  were  as  various 
as  their  demands.  They  were  going  to  raise  new  buildings, 
they  were  going  to  pay  off  debts  on  old  buildings,  they  were  go- 
ing to  establish  in  a  picturesque  building  (engraving  of  pro- 
posed West  Elevation  attached)  the  Sisterhood  of  Mediaeval 
Marys ;  they  were  going  to  give  a  testimonial  to  Mrs.  Jellyby ; 
they  were  going  to  have  their  Secretary's  portrait  painted,  and 
presented  to  his  mother-in-law,  whose  deep  devotion  to  him 
was  well  known ;  they  were  going  to  get  up  everything,  I  really 
believe,  from  five  hundred  thousand  tracts  to  an  annuity,  and 
from  a  marble  monument  to  a  silver  tea-pot.  They  took  a 
multitude  of  titles.  They  were  the  Women  of  England,  the 
Daughters  of  Britain,  the  Sisters  of  all  the  Cardinal  Virtues 
separately,  the  Females  of  America,  the  Ladies  of  a  hundred 
denominations.  Thev  appeared  to  be  always  excited  about 
canvassing  and  electing.  They  seemed  to  our  poor  wits,  and 
according  to  their  own  accounts,  to  be  constantly  polling  peo- 
ple by  tens  of  thousands,  yet  never  bringing  their  candidlatet 
in  for  anything.  It  made  our  heads  ache  to  think,  ou  the 
whole,  what  feverish  lives  they  must  lead. 

Among  the  ladies  who  were  most  distinguished  for  this  rapa- 
cious benevolence  (if  I  may  use  the  expression),  was  a  Mrs, 
Pardiggle,  who  seemed,  as  I  judged  from  the  number  ot  her 
letters  to  Mr.  Jamdyce,  to  be  alrr.ost  as  powerful  a  correspond- 
ent as  Mrs.  Jellyby  herself.  We  observed  that  tne  wind  always 
changed,  when  Mrs.  Pardiggle  became  the  subject  of  conversa. 
tion :  and  that  it  invariably  interrupted  Mr.  Jamdyce,  and  pre- 
rented  bis  going  any  farther,  when  he  had  remarked  tbat  the 
were  twa  classes  of  charitable  people ;  one,  the  people  who  • 
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A  little  atid  made  a  great  deal  of  noise ;  the  other,  the  peopU 
who  did  a  great  deal  and  made  no  noise  at  all.  We  were 
therefore  curious  to  see  Mrs.  Pardiggle,  suspecting  her  to  be  a 
type  of  the  former  class ;  and  were  glad  when  she  called  one 
day  with  her  five  young  sons. 

She  was  a  formidable  style  of  lady,  with  spectacles,  a  promi> 
Dent  nose,  and  a  loud  voice,  who  had  the  effect  of  wanting  a 

great  deal  of  room.  And  she  really  did,  for  she  knocked  down 
ttle  chairs  with  her  ;  kirts  that  were  quite  a  great  way  off.  As 
only  Ada  and  I  were  at  home^^we  received  her  timidly  ;  for  she 
seemed  to  come  in  like  cold  weather,  and  to  make  the  little 
Pardiggles  bhie  as  they  1  olio  wed. 

"  These,  young  ladies,**  said  Mrs.  Pardiggle,  with  great  volu- 
bility, after  the  first  salutations,  "  are  my  five  boys.  You  may 
have  seen  their  names  in  a  printed  subscription  list  (perhaps 
more  than  one),  in  the  possession  of  our  esteemed  friend  Mr. 

iarndy^e.  Egbert,  my  eldest  (twelve),  is  the  boy  who  sent  out 
is  pocket-money,  to  the  amount  of  five-and-three-pence,  to  the 
Tockahoopo  Indians.  Oswald  my  second  (ten-and-a-half),  is 
the  chUd  who  contributed  two-and-nine-pence  to  the  Great  Na- 
tional Smithers  Testimonial.  Francis,  my  third  (nine),  one-and- 
1^  sixpence-halfpenny;  Felix,  my  fourth  (seven),  eifhtpence  to 
the  Superannuated  Widows;  Alfred,  my  youngest  (five),  has 
vohmtarily  enrolled  himself  in  the  Infant  Bonds  of  Joy,  and  is 
pledged  never,  through  life,  to  use  tobacco  in  any  form." 

We  had  never  seen  such  dissatisfied  children.  It  was  not 
merely  that  they  were  weazened  and  shrivelled — though  they 
were  certainly  that  too — but  they  looked  absolutely  ferocious 
with  discontent.  At  the  mention  of  the  Tockahoopo  Indiaus, 
I  could  really  have  supposed  Egbert  to  be  one  of  the  most  bale- 
fill  members  of  that  tribe,  he  gave  me  such  a  savage  frown. 
The  face  of  each  child,  as  the  amount  of  his  contribution  was 
mentioned,  darkened  in  a  peculiarly  vindictive  manner,  but 
his  was  by  far  the  worst  I  must  except,  however,  the  little  re-' 
emit  into  the  Infant  Bonds  of  Joy,  who  was  stolidly  and  evenly 
miserable. 

"  You  have  been  visiting,  I  understand,**  said  Mrs.  Pardiggle, 
"at  Mrs.  Jellyby's?" 

i       We  said  yes,  we  had  passed  one  night  there. 

■  "Mrs.  Jellyby,"  pursued  the  lady,  always  speaking  in  the 
same  demonstrative,  loud,  hard  tone,  so  that  her  voice  im- 
pressed my  fancy  as  if  it  had  a  sort  of  spectacles  on  too — and  I 
ipay  take  the  opportunity  of  remarking  that  her  spectacles  were 
inadc  the  less  engaging  by  her  tyt%  being  what  Ada  called 
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''dioklng  cjres,"  meaning  very  prominent :  "  Mrs.  Jcllyby  is  a 
benefactor  to  society,  and  deserves  a  helping  hand.  My  bovi 
have  contributed  to  the  African  project — Egbert  one-and-six, 
being  the  entire  allowance  of  nine  weeks ;  Oswald,  one-and-a* 
penny-halfpenny,  being  the  same ;  the  rest,  according  to  their 
Httle  means.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  go  with  Mrs.  Jellyby  in 
all  things.  I  do  not  go  with  Mrs.  Jellyby  in  her  treatment  of 
her  young  family.  It  has  been  noticed.  It  has  been  observed 
that  her  young  family  are  excluded  from  participation  in  the 
objects  to  which  she  is  devoted.  She  may  be  right,  she  may  be 
^long ;  but,  right  or  wrong,  this  is  not  my  course  with  my  young 
(ainily.     1  take  them  everywhere.'* 

}  was  afterwards  convinced  (and  so  was  Ada)  that  from  th« 
ll-conditioned  eldest  child,  these  words  extorted  a  sharp  yelL 
He  turned  it  off  intb  a  yawn,  but  it  began  as  a  yell. 

"  They  attend  Matins  with  me  (very  prettily  done),  at  half- 
<iast  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  all  the  year  round,  including  of 
irourse  the  depth  of  winter,"  said  Mrs.  Pardiggic  rapidly,  "and 
they  are  with  me  during  the  revolving  duties  of  the  day.  I  am 
a  Schoo'  lady,  I  am  a  visiting  lady,  I  am  a  Reading  lady,  I  am 
a  Distributing  lady;  I  am  on  the  Local  Linen  Box  Committee, 
and  man/ general  Committees;  and  my  canvassing  alone  is 
very  extensive — perhaps  no  one's  more  so.  But  they  are  my 
companions  everywhere  ;  and  by  these  means  they  acquire  that 
knowledge  of  the  j^oor,  and  that  capacity  of  doing  charitable 
business  in  general — in  short,  that  taste  for  the  sort  of  thine — 
*  which  will  render  them  in  after  life  a  service  to  their  neigh- 
bours, and  a  satisfisiction  to  themselves.  My  young  family  are 
not  frivolous ;  they  expend  the  entire  amount  of  their  allowance, 
in  subscriptions,  under  my  direction ;  and  they  have  attended 
as  many  public  meetings,  and  listened  to  as  many  lectures, 
orations,  and  discussions,  as  generally  fall  to  the  lot  of  few 
grown  people.  Alfred  (five),  who,  as  I  mentioned,  has  of  his 
own  election  joined  the  Infant  Bonds  of  Joy,  was  one  of  ths 
rery  few  children  who  manifested  consciousness  on  that  occa 
sion,  after  a  fervid  address  of  two  hours  from  the  chairman  of 
the  evening." 

Alfred  glowered  at  us  as  if  l\e  never  could,  or  would,  foigive 
the  iujuiy  of  that  night 

*'You  ma^  have  observed.  Miss  Summerson,"  said  Mrs. 
Pardiggle,  "m  some  of  the  lists  to  which  I  have  referred,  in  the 
possession  of  our  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Jamdyce,  that  the  name^ 
of  my  young  family  are  concloded  with  the  name  of  O*  ; 
Pardiggle,  F.R.S.,  on^  poond.     That  is  their  lather.      V 
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Qsually  observe  the  s^une  routine.  I  put  down  my  mite  first  \ 
then  my  young  family  enrol  their  contributions,  according  to 
their  ages  and  their  little  means ;  and  thea  w  r.  Pardiggle  brings 
Mr.  Pardiggle  is  happy  to  throw  in  his  limited 
ier  my  direction ;  and  thus  things  are  made,  not 
to  ourselves,  but,  we  trust,  improving  to  others." 
\x.  Pardiggle  were  to  dine  with  Mr.  Jellyby,  and 
jcUyby,  were  to  relieve  his  mind  after  dinner  to 
J,  would  Mr.  Pardiggle,  in  return,  make  any  con- 
iiunication  to  Mr.  Jellyby  ?  I  was  quite  confused 
*  thinking  this,  but  it  came  into  my  head, 
very  pleasantly  situated  here  !  "  said  Mrs.  Pardig- 

lad  to  change  the  subject ;  and,  going  to  the  win- 

out  the  beauties  of  the  prospect,  on  which  the 
peared  to  me  to  rest  with  curious  indifference. 
fi  Mr.  Gualier  ?  "  said  our  visitor, 
jliged  to  say  that  we  had  not  the  pleasure  of  Mr, 
iiamtance. 

is  yours,  I  assure  you,"  said  Mrs.  Pardiggle,  with 
ing  deportment.    '*  He  is  a  very  fervid  impassioned 

of  fire  !  Stationed  in  a  waggon  on  this  lawn,  now, 
the  shape  of  the  land,  is  naturally  adapted  to  a 
ig,  he  would  improve  almost  any  occasion  you 
1  for  hours  and  hours !  By  this  time,  young  ladies," 
diggle,  moving  back  to  her  chair,  and  overturning, 
ble  agency,  a  little  round  table  at  a  considerable^ 
my  work-basket  on  it,  "by  this  time  you  have  found 
e  say  ?  " " 
;ally  such  a  confusing  question  that  Ada  looked  at 

dismay.  As  to  the  guilty  nature  of  my  own  con- 
ier  what  I  had  been  thinking,  it  must  have  been 
the  colour  of  my  cheeks. 

It,  1  mean,"  said  Mrs.  Pardiggle,  **  the  prominent 
liaracter.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  so  prominent  as  to 
lie  unmediately.  I  lay  myself  open  to  detection, 
11 !  I  freely  admit,  I  am  a  woman  of  business.  I 
rk  ;  I  enjoy  hard  work.     The  excitement  does  me 

so  accustomed  and  inured  to  hard  work  that  I 
hat  fatigue  is." 

ired  that  it  was  very  astonishing  and  very  gratify- 
thing  to  that  effect.     I  don't  think  we  knew  why  it 
it  this  was  what  o:ur  politeness  expressed. 
understand  what  it 's  to  be  tired ;  you  cannot  tin 
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me  if  y^u  try  I  '  said  Mrs,  Pardiggle.  "The  quantity  of  exertion 
(which  is  no  exertion  to  me),  the  amount  of  business  (which  I 
regard  as  nothing),  that  I  go  through,  sometimes  astonishes  my- 
setf.  I  have  seen  my  young  family,  and  Mr.  Pardiggle,  quite 
worn  out  with  witnessing  it,  when  I  may  truly  say  I  have  been 
as  fresh  as  a  lark !  ** 

If  that  dark-visaged  eldest  boy  could  look  more  maliciout 
than  he  had  already  looked,  this  was  the  time  when  he  did  it 
I  observed  that  he  doubled  his  right  fist,  and  delivered  a  secret 
blow  into  the  crown  of  his  cap,  which  was  under  his  left  ann. 

•*This  gives  me  a  great  advantage  when  I  am  making  my 
rounds,'*  said  Mrs.  Pardiggle.  "  If  I  find  a  person  unwilling  to 
hear  what  I  have  to  say,  I  tell  that  person  directly,  *  I  am  in- 
':apable  of  fatigue,  my  good  friend,  I  am  never  tired,  and  1 
mean  to  go  on  until  1  have  done.'  It  answers  admirably ! 
Miss  Summerson,  I  hope  I  shall  have  your  assistance  in  my 
visiting  rounds  immediately,  and  Miss  Clare's  very  soon  ?" 

At  first  I  tried  to  excuse  myself,  for  the  present,  on  the 
general  g^und  of  having  occupations  to  attend  to,  which  1  must 
not  neglect  But  as  this  was  an  ineffectual  protest,  I  then  said, 
more  particularly,  that  I  was  not  sure  of  my  qualifications. 
That  I  was  inexperienced  in  the  art  of  adapting  my  mind  to 
minds  very  differently  situated,  and  addressing  them  from  suit- 
able points  of  view.  That  1  had  not  that  delicate  knowledge 
of  the  heslrt  which  must  be  essential  to  such  a  work.  That  I 
had  much  to  learn,  myself,  before  I  could  teach  others,  and 
that  I  could  not  confide  in  my  good  intentions  alone.  For 
these  reasons,  I  thought  it  best  to  be  as  useful  as  I  could,  and 
to  render  what  kind  services  I  could,  to  those  immediately 
about  me ;  and  to  try  to  let  that  circle  of  duty  gradually  and 
naturally  expand  itself.  All  this  I  said,  with  anything  but  con- 
fidence ;  because  Mrs.  Pardiggle  was  much  older  than  I,  and 
had  great  experience,  and  was  so  very  military  in  her  manners. 

"  You  are  wrong,  Miss  Summerson,"  said  she :  "  but  perhaps 
you  are  not  equal  to  hard  work,  or  the  excitement  of  it ;  and 
that  makes  a  vast  difference.  If  you  would  like  to  see  how  I 
go  through  my  work,  I  am  now  about — with  my  young  family 
— to  visit  a  brickmaker  in  the  neighbourhood  (a  very  bad  char- 
acter), and  shall  be  glad  to  take  you  with  me.  Miss  Clare  also, 
if  she  will  do  me  the  favour." 

Ada  and  I  interchanged  looks,  and,  as  we  were  going  out  in 
any  case,  accepted  the  offer.     When  we  hastily  returned  from 
potting  on  our  bonnets,  we  found  the  young  family  languish^' 
m  1  comer,  and  Mrs.  Pardi^le  sweeping  about  the  room,  kn 
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ing  down  nea  ly  all  the  light  objects  it  contained    Mrs.  Pardif' 
gle  took  possession  of  Ada,  and  I  followed  with  the  family. 

Ada  told  me  afterwards  that  Mrs.  Pardiggle  talked  in  the 
same  loud  tone  (that  indeed  I  overheard),  all  the  way  to  the 
brickmaker's,  about  an  exciting  contest  which  she  had  for  two  or 
tiiree  years,  waged  against  another  lady,  relative  to  the  bringing 
in  of  their  rival  candidates  for  a  pension  somewhere.  There 
had  been  a  quantity  of  printing,  and  promising,  and  proxying, 
and  polling  ;  and  it  appeared  to  have  imparted  great  liveliness 
ID  all  concerned,  except  the  pensioners— who  were  not  elected 
yet. 

I  am  very  fond  of  being  confided  in  by  children,  and  ain  happy 
in  being  usually  favoured  in  that  respect,  but  on  this  occasion 
it  gave  me  great  uneasiness.  As  soon  as  we  were  out  of  doors, 
Egbert,  with  the  manner  of  a  little  footpad,  demanded  a  shilling 
of  me,  on  the  ground  that  his  pocket-money  was  "  boned  "from 
him.  On  my  pointing  out  the  great  inpropriety  of  the  word, 
especially  in  connexion  with  his  parent  (for  he  added  sulkily 
"  by  her  1 "),  he  pinched  me  and  said  "  O  then  1  Now  I  Who 
are  you  !  You  wouldn*t  like  it,  I  think  ?  What  does  she  nytke 
a  sham  for,  and  pretend  to  give  me  money,  and  take  it  away 
again  ?  Why  do  you  call  it  my  allowance,  and  never  let  me 
spend  it  ?  "  These  exasperating  questions  so  inflamed  his  mind, 
and  the  minds  of  Oswald  and  Francis,  that  they  all  pinched  me 
at  once,  and  in  a  dreadfully  expert  way  :  screwing  up  such  little 
pieces  of  my  arms  that  I  could  hardly  forbear  crying  out.  Felix, 
at  the  same  time,  stamped  upon  my  toes.  And  the  Bond  of 
Toy,  who,  on  account  of  always  having  the  whole  of  his  little 
mcome  anticipated,  stood  in  fact  pledged  to  abstain  from  cakes 
as  well  as  tobacco,  so  swelled  with  grief  and  rage  when  we 
passed  a  pastry-cook's  shop,  that  he  terrified  me  by  becoming 
purple.  I  never  underwent  so  much,  both  in  body  and  mind, 
in  the  course  of  a  walk  with  young  people,  as  from  these  unnat- 
urally constrained  children,  when  they  paid  me  the  compliment 
of  being  natural 

I  was  glad  when  we  came  to  the  brickmaker's  house ;  though 
it  was  one  of  a  cluster  of  wretched  hovels  in  a  brickfield,  with 
pigsties  close  to  the  broken  windows,  and  miserable  little  gar 
dens  before  the  doors,  growing  nothing  but  stagnant  pools. 
Here  and  there,  an  old  tub  was  put  to  catch  the  droppings  of 
rain-water  from  a  roof,  or  they  were  banked  up  with  mud  into  a 
litde  pond  like  a  large  dirt-pie.  At  the  doors  and  windows, 
tome  men  and  women  lounged  or  prowled  about,  and  took  lit* 
tie  nodce  of  US|  except  to  lan^  to  one  another,  or  to  tay  ioni^ 
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thing  as  w(  passed,  about  gentlefolks  minding  theb  own  bosl- 
ness,  and  not  troubling  their  heads  and  muddying  their  shoes 
with  coming  to  look  after  other  people's. 

Mrs.  Pardiggle,  leading  the  way  with  a  great  show  of  moral 
determination,  and  talking  with  much  volubility  about  the  un- 
tidy habits  of  the  people  (though  I  doubted  if  the  best  of  ui 
could  have  been  tidy  in  such  a  place),  conducted  us  into  a  cot- 
tage at  the  farthest  comer,  the  ground-floor  room  of  which  we 
nearly  filled.  Besides  ourselves,  there  were  in  this  damp  ofifen- 
Bive  room — a  woman  with  a  black  eye,  nursing  a  poor  little 
ga.<q>ing  baby  by  the  hre  ;  a  man,  all  stained  with  clay  and  mud, 
and  looking  very  dissipated,  lying  at  full  length  on  the  ground, 
smoking  a  pipe  ;  a  powerful  young  man,  fastening  a  collar  on 
a  dog ;  and  a  bold  girl,  doing  some  kind  of  washing  in  very 
dirty  water.  They  all  looked  up  at  us  as  we  came  in,  and  the 
woman  seemed  to  turn  her  face  towards  the  fire,  as  if  to  hide 
her  bruised  eye  ;  nobody  gave  us  any  welcome. 

**  Well,  my  friends,"  said  Mrs.  Pardiggle ;  but  her  voice  had 
not  a  friendly  sound,  I  thought ;  it  was  much  too  business-like 
and  systematic.  "  How  do  yoii  doi  all  of  you  ?  I  am  here 
again,  f  told  you,  you  couldn't  tire  me,  you  know.  I  am 
fond  of  hard  work,  and  am  true  to  my  word." 

'*  There  an't,"  growled  tlie  man  on  th/s  floor,  whose  head  rested 
on  his  hand  as  he  stared  at  us,  "  any  more  on  you  to  come  in, 
is  there?" 

"  No,  my  friend,"  said  Mrs.  Pardiggle,  seating  herself  on  one 
stool,  and  knocking,  down  another.     "  We  are  ail  here." 

"  IJec'ause  I  thought  there  warn't  enough  of  you,  perhaps?" 
said  the  man,  with  his  pipe  between  his  lips  as  he  looked  lound 
upon  us. 

The  young  man  and  the  girl  both  laughed.  Two  friends  of 
the  young  man  whom  we  had  attracted  to  the  dcorway,  and  who 
?  uod  there  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  echoed  the  laugh 
noisily. 

*'  Vol  can't  tire  me,  good  people,"  said  Mrs.  Pardiggle  to 
these  latter.  "1  enjoy  hard  work  ;  and  ^he  harder  you  make 
mine,  the  better  1  like  it." 

"  Then  n.ake  it  easy  for  her!  "growled  the  man  upon  the 
floor.  **  I  wants  it  done,  and  over.  I  wants  a  end  of  these 
.iberties  took  with  my  place.  I  wants  an  end  of  being  drawed 
like  a  badger.  Now  you're  a  going  to  poll-pry  and  question  ac» 
cording  to  custom — I  know  what  you're  a  going  to  be  up  to. 
Well !  You  haven't  got  no  occasion  to  be  up  to  it  I'll  sair 
f on  the  trottUe.    It  tnjr  daughter  a  washing  ?    Yeti  th«  U 
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washin.  Look  at  the  water.  Smell  it  1  That's  wot  we  diinkt. 
How  do  you  like  it,  and  what  do  you  think  of  gin,  instead  1 
An't  my  place  dirty  ?  Yes,  it  is  dirty — it's  nat'rally  dirty,  and 
it's  nat'rally  on  wholesome  ;  and  we've  had  five  dirty  and  on- 
wholesome  children,  as  is  all  dead  infants,  and  so  much  the  bet- 
ter  for  them,  and  for  us  besides.  Have  I  read  the  little  book 
ivot  you  left?  No,  I  an' tread  the  little  book  wot  you  left  There 
an't  iiobody  here  as  knows  how  to  read  it ;  and  if  there  wos,  ii 
wouldn't  be  suitable  to  me.  If  s  a  book  fit  for  a  babby,  and 
Tm  not  a  babby.  If  you  was  to  leave  me  a  doll,  I  shouldn't 
nuss  it.  How  have  I  been  conducting  of  myself?  Why,  I've 
been  drunk  for  three  days ;  and  I'd  a  been  drunk  four,  if  I'd  a 
had  the  money.  Don't  I  never  mean  for  to  goto  church?  No, 
I  don't  never  mean  for  to  go  to  church.  I  shouldn't  be  expected 
there,  if  I  did;  the  beadle's  too  genteel  for  me.  And  how  did 
my  wife  get  that  black  eye  ?  Why,  I  giv*  it  her  ;  and  if  she  says 
I  didn't,  she's  a  Lie  I " 

He  had  pulled  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  to  say  all  this,  and 
he  now  turned  over  on  his  other  side,  and  smoked  again.  Mrs. 
Pardiggle,  who  had  been  regarding  him  through  her  spectacles 
with  a  forcible  composure,  calculated,  I  could  not  help  thinking, 
to  increase  his  antagonism,  pulled  out  a  good  book,  as  if  it  were 
a  constable's  staff,  and  took  the  whole  family  into  custody.  I 
mean  into  religious  custody,  of  course ;  but  she  really  did  it,  as 
if  she  were  an  inexorable  moral  Policeman  carrying  them  all  of! 
to  a  station-house. 

Ada  and  I  were  very  uncomfortable.  We  both  felt  intrusive 
and  out  of  place;  and  we  both  thought  that  Mrs.  Pardiggle 
would  have  got  on  infinitely  better,  if  she  had  not  had  such  a 
mechanical  way  of  taking  possession  of  people.  The  children 
sulked  and  stared ;  the  family  took  no  notice  of  us  whatever, 
except  whei>  the  young  man  made  the  dog  bark :  which  he 
usually  did  when  Mrs.  Pardiggle  was  most  emphatic.  We  both 
felt  painfully  sensible  that  between  us  and  these  people  there  was 
an  iron  barrier,  which  could  not  be  removed  by  our  new  friend. 
By  whom,  or  how,  it  could  be  removed,  we  did  not  know ;  but 
we  knew  that.  Even  what  she  read  and  said,  seemed  to  us  to 
be  ill  chosen  for  such  auditors,  if  it  had  been  imparted  ever  so 
modestly  and  with  ever  so  much  tact.  As  to  the  little  book  to 
which  the  man  on  the  floor  bad  referred,  we  acquired  a  knowl- 
tdge  of  it  afterwards ;  and  Mr.  Jamdyce  said  he  doubted  ii 
Robinson  Crusoe  could  have  read  it,  though  he  had  had  n# 
other  on  his  desolate  island. 

>Ve  were  much  relieved,  under  these  circumstances,  when  Mif 
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Fardiggle  left  otid     The  man  od  the  floor  then  turning  his  bead 
round  again,  said  morosely, 

«  Well  1     You've  done,  have  you  ?  " 

"For  to-day,  I  have,  my  friend.  But  I  am  never  fatigued.  1 
shall  come  to  you  again,  in  your  regular  order,"  returned  Mrs. 
Pardiggle  with  demonstrative  cheerfulness. 

'*  So  long  as  you  goes  now,"  said  he,  folding  his  arms  and  shut 
ting  his  eyes  with  an  oath,  "  you  may  do  wot  you  like  ! " 

Mrs.  Pardiggle  accordingly  rose,  and  made  a  little  vortex  ia 
the  confined  room  from  which  the  pipe  itself  very  narrowly  es 
caped.  Taking  one  of  her  young  family  in  each  hand,  and  tell- 
ing the  others  to  follow  closely,  and  expressing  her  hope  that 
the  brickmaker  and  all  his  house  would  be  improved  when  she 
saw  them  next,  she  then  proceeded  to  another  cottage.  I  hope 
it  is  not  unkind  in  me  to  say  that  she  certainly  did  make,  in 
this,  as  in  everything  else,  a  show  that  was  not  conciliatory,  of 
doing  charity  by  wholesale,  and  of  dealing  in  it  to  a  large  extent. 

She  supposed  that  we  were  following  her  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
space  was  left  clear,  we  approached  the  woman  sitting  by  the 
fire,  to  ask  if  the  baby  were  ill. 

She  only  looked  at  it  as  it  lay  on  her  lap.  We  had  observed 
before,  that  when  she  looked  at  it  she  covered  her  discoloured 
eye  with  her  hand,  as  though  she  wished  to  separate  any  asso- 
ciation with  noise  and  violence  and  ill-treatment,  from  the  poor 
little  child. 

Ada,  whose  gentle  heart  was  moved  by  its  appearance,  bent 
down  to  touch  its  little  face.  As  she  did  so,  I  saw  what  hap- 
pened and  drew  her  back.     The  child  died. 

"  O  Esther  1 "  cried  Ada,  sinking  on  her  knees  beside  it. 
"  Look  here  !  O  Esther,  my  love,  the  little  thing  !  The  suf- 
fering, quiet,  pretty  little  thing  !  I  am  so  sorry  for  it.  I  am 
so  sorry  for  the  mother.  I  never  saw  a  sight  so  pitiful  ar  ^his 
before  !    O  baby,  baby  I " 

Such  compassion,  such  gentleness,  as  that  with  which  she 
bent  down  weeping,  and  put  her  hand  upon  the  mother's,  might 
have  softened  any  mother's  heart  that  ever  beat.  The  woman 
at  first  gazed  at  her  in  astonishment,  and  then  burst  into  tears. 

'Presently  I  took  the  light  burden  from  her  lap  ;  did  what  1 
oouid  to  make  the  baby's  rest  the  prettier  and  gentler ;  laid  it 
on  a  shelfi  and  covered  it  with  my  own  handkerchief.  We  tried 
to  comfort  the  mother,  and  we  whispered  to  her  what  our 
Saviour  said  of  children.  She  answered  nothing,  but  sat  weep- 
ing— ^weeping  very  much. 

When  I  turned,  1  found  that  the  young  man  had  taken  out 
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the  dog,  «and  was  standing  at  the  door  looking  in  upon  us ;  witi 
dry  «ycs,  but  quiet  The  girl  was  quiet  too,  and  sat  in  a  comet 
looking^on  the  ground.  The  man  had  risen.  He  still  smoked 
his  pip*  with  an  air  of  defiance,  but  he  was  silent. 

An  ugly  woman,  very  poorly  clothed,  hurried  in  while  I  wat 
glancing  at  them,  and  coming  straight  up  to  iho  mother,  said, 
** Jenny!  Jenny!"  The  mother  rose  on  being  so  addressed 
and  fell  upon  the  woman's  neck. 

She  also  had  upon  her  face  and  arms  the  marks  of  ill-usage 
She  had  no  kind  of  grace  about  her,  but  the  grace  of  sympathy  \ 
but  when  she  condoled  with  the  woman,  and  her  own  tears  fell, 
she  wanted  no  beauty.  I  say  condoled,  but  hei  only  woid^ 
were,  "  Jeimy !  Jenny  !  "  All  the  rest  was  in  the  tone  in  which 
she  said  them. 

I  thought  it  very  touching  to  see  these  two  women,  coarse 
and  shabby  and  beaten,  so  united ;  to  see  what  they  could  be 
to  one  another ;  to  see  how  they  felt  for  one  another ;  how 
the  heart  of  each  to  each  was  softened  by  the  hard  trials  of 
their  lives.  I  think  the  best  side  of  such  people  is  almost 
hidden  from  us.  What  the  poor  are  to  the  j^oor  is  little  known, 
excepting  to  themselves  and  God. 

We  felt  it  better  to  withdraw  and  leave  them  uninterrupted. 
We  stole  out  quietly,  and  without  notice  from  any  one  except 
the  man.  He  was  leaning  against  the  wall  near  the  door ;  and 
finding  that  there  was  scarcely  room  for  us  to  pass,  went  out 
before  us.  He  seemed  to  want  to  hide  that  he  did  this  on 
our  account,  but  we  perceived  that  he  did,  and  thanked  him. 
He  made  no  answer. 

Ada  was  so  full  of  grief  all  the  way  home,  and  Richard,  whom 
we  found  at  home,  was  so  distressed  to  see  her  m  tears  (though 
he  said  to  me  when  she  was  not  present,  how  beautiful  it  was 
too !)  that  we  arranged  to  return  at  night  with  some  little  com- 
forts, and  repeat  our  visit  at  the  brickmaker's  house.  We  said 
as  little  as  we  could  to  Mr.  Jarndyce,  but  the  wind  changed 
directly. 

Richard  accompanied  us  at  night  to  the  scene  of  our  morning 
expedition.  On  our  way  there,  we  had  to  pass  a  noisy  drink- 
ing-house,  where  a  number  of  men  were  flocking  about  the 
door.  Among  them,  and  prominent  in  some  dispute,  was  the 
father  of  the  little  child  At  a  short  distance,  we  passed  th« 
youn^  man  and  the  dog,  in  congenial  company.  The  sister  waf 
standing  laughing  and  talking  with  some  other  young  women 
at  the  comer  oi  the  row  of  cottages ;  but  the  seemed  ashamed 
«nd  turned  away  as  we  went  by. 
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Wc  left  our  escort  within  sight  of  the  brickraakei^s  dwelling, 
jLod  proceeded  by  ourselves.  When  we  came  to  the  door,  w€ 
found  the  woman  who  had  brought  such  consolation  with  her, 
standing  there,  looking  anxiously  out. 

"If  s  you,  young  ladies,  is  it  ?"  she  said  in  a  whisper.  "  Vm 
a  watching  for  my  master.  My  heart's  in  my  mouth.  If  he 
was  to  catch  me  away  from  home,  he'd  pretty  near  i^urder 
me.'' 

"  Do  you  mean  your  husband  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Yes,  miss,  my  master.  Jenny's  asleep,  quite  worn  out 
She's  scarcely  had  the  child  off  her  lap,  poor  thing,  these  seven 
days  and  nights,  except  when  I've  been  able  to  take  it  for  a 
minute  or  two." 

As  she  gave  way  for  us,  she  went  softly  in,  and  put  what  we 
had  brought,  near  the  miserable  bed  on  which  the  mother  slept. 
No  effort  had  been  made  to  clean  the  room — it  seemed  in  its 
nature  almost  hopeless  of  being  clean  ;  but  the  small  waxen 
form,  from  which  so  much  solemnity  diffused  itself,  had  been 
comix)sed  afresh,  and  washed,  and  neatly  dressed  in  some  frag- 
ments of  white  linen;  and  on  my  handkerchief,  which  still 
covered  the  poor  baby,  a  little  bunch  of  sweet  herbs  had  been 
laid  by  the  same  rough  scarred  hands,  so  lightly,  so  tendeily ! 

"  May  heaven  reward  you  I "  we  said  to  her.  **  You  are  a 
good  woman." 

"  Me,  young  ladies  ?  "  she  returned  with  surprise.  "  Hush  I 
Jenny,  Jenny  !" 

The  mother  had  moaned  in  her  sleep,  and  moved.  The 
sound  of  the  familiar  voice  seemed  to  calm  her  again.  She  was 
quiet  once  more. 

How  little  I  thought,  when  I  raised  my  handkerchief  to  look 
upon  the  tiny  sleeper  underneath,  and  seemed  to  see  a  halo 
shine  around  the  child  through  Ada's  drooping  hair  as  her  pity 
bent  her  head — how  little  I  thought  in  whose  unquiet  bosom 
that  han  3Jcerchief  would  come  to  lie,  after  covering  the  motion- 
less and  peaceful  breast !  I  only  thought  that  perhai)S  the 
Angel  of  the  child  might  not  be  all  unconscious  of  the  woman 
who  replaced  it  with  so  compassionate  a  hand  ;  not  all  uncou 
•cious  of  her  presently,  when  we  had  taken  leave,  and  lefJ  her 
tt  the  door  by  turns  looking,  and  listening  in  terror  for  hfrsel( 
ind  saying  in  her  old  soothmg  manner,  '  Jenny,  Jenny  ! " 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

Signs  and  Tckens, 

DON'T  know  how  it  is,  I  seem  to  be  always  writing 
about  myself.  I  mean  all  the  time  to  write  about 
other  people,  and  I  try  to  think  about  myself  as  little 
as  possible,  and  I  am  sure,  when  I  find  myself  coming 
into  the  story  again,  I  am  really  vexed  and  say,  "  Dear,  dear, 
you  tiresome  little  creature,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  I  **  but  it  is 
all  of  no  use.  I  hope  any  one  who  may  read  what  I  write, 
will  understand  that  if  these  pages  contain  a  great  deal  about 
me,  I  can  only  suppose  it  must  be  because  I  have  really  some- 
thing to  do  with  them,  and  can't  be  kept  out. 

My  darling  and  I  read  together,  and  worked,  and  practised ; 
and  found  so  much  employment  for  our  time,  that  the  winter 
days  flew  by  us  like  bright-winged  birds.  Generally  in  the 
afternoons,  and  always  in  the  evenings,  Richard  gave  us  b's 
company.  Although  he  was  one  of  the  most  restless  creatures 
in  the  world,  he  certainly  was  very  fond  of  our  society. 

He  was  very,  very,  very  fond  of  Ada.  I  mean  it,  and  I  had 
better  say  it  at  once.  I  had  never  seen  any  young  people  falling 
in  love  before,  but  1  found  them  out  quite  soon.  I  could  not  say 
so,  of  course,  or  show  that  I  knew  anything  about  it.  On  the 
contrary,  I  was  so  demure,  and  used  to  seem  so  unconscious, 
that  sometimes  I  considered  within  myself  while  I  was  sitting 
at  work,  whether  I  was  not  growing  quite  deceitful. 

But  there  was  no  help  for  it.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to  be  quiet, 
and  1  was  as  quiet  as  a  mouse.  They  were  as  quiet  as  mice, 
too,  so  far  as  any  words  were  concerned;  but  the  innocent 
manner  in  which  they  relied  more  and  more  upon  me,  as  they 
took  more  and  more  to  one  another,  was  so  charming,  that  I 
had  great  difficulty  in  not  showing  how  it  interested  me. 

*^  Our  dear  little  old  woman  is  such  a  capital  old  w<yman," 
Richard  would  say,  coming  up  to  meet  me  in  the  garden  early, 
with  his  pleasant  laugh  and  perhaps  the  least  tinge  of  a  blush, 
"  that  I  can't  get  on  without  her.  Before  I  begin  my  \iarum* 
scarum  day — ^grinding  away  at  those  books  and  instruments, 
and  then  galloping  up  hill  and  down  dale,  all  the  country  round 
like  a  highwayman — it  does  me  so  much  good  to  come  and  hav« 
a  steady  walk  with  omr  comfortable  friend,  that  here  I  am  ag..l.i.* 

**  You  know,  Dame  Durden,  dear,'*  Ada  would  say  at  n>g>*S 
with  her  head  upon  my  shoulder,  and  the  firelight  shining  la 
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her  thougfltful  eyes,  "  I  don't  want  to  talk  when  we  come  up- 
stairs here.  Only  to  sit  a  little  while,  thinking,  with  your  deal 
face  for  company ;  and  to  hear  the  wind,  and  remember  the 
poor  sailors  at  sea — ^" 

Ah !  Perhaps  Richard  was  going  to  be  a  sailor.  We  had 
talked  it  over  very  often,  now,  and  there  was  some  talk  of  grati- 
fying the  inclination  of  his  childhood  for  the  sea.  Mr.  Jamdycc 
had  written  to  a  relation  of  the  family,  a  great  Sir  Leicester 
Dedlock,  for  his  interest  in  Richard's  favour,  generally ;  and 
Sir  Leicester  had  replied  in  a  gracious  manner,  **  that  he  would 
be  happy  to  advance  the  prospects  of  the  young  gentleman  if  it 
should  ever  prove  to  be  within  his  power,  which  was  not  at  all 
probable — and  that  my  Lady  sent  her  compliments  to  the  young 
gentleman  (to  whom  she  perfectly  remembered  that  she  was 
allied  by  remote  consanguinity),  and  trusted  that  he  would  ever 
do  his  duty  in  any  honourable  profession  to  which  he  might  der 
vote  himself." 

"  So  I  apprehend  if  s  pretty  clear,"  said  Richard  to  me,  "  that 
I  shall  have  to  work  my  own  way.  Never  mind  !  Plenty  of 
people  have  had  to  do  that  before  now,  and  have  done  it.  I 
only  wish  I  had  the  command  of  a  clipping  privateer,  to  begin 
with,  and  could  carry  off  the  Chancellor  and  keep  him  on  short 
allowance  until  he  gave  judgment  in  our  cause.  He'd  find  him- 
self growing  thin,  if  he  didn't  look  sharp  ! " 

mth  a  buoyancy  and  hopefulness  and  a  gaiety  that  hardly 
ever  flagged,  Richard  had  a  carelessness  in  his  character  that 
quite  perplexed  me — principally  because  he  mistook  it,  in  such 
a  very  odd  way,  for  prudence.  It  entered  into  all  his  calcula- 
tions about  money,  in  a  singular  manner,  which  I  don't  think  I 
can  better  explain  than  by  reverting  for  a  moment  to  our  loan 
to  Mr.  Skimpole. 

Mr.  Tamdyce  had  ascertained  the  amount,  either  from  Mr. 
Skimpole  himself  or  from  Coavinses,  and  had  placed  the  money 
in  my  hands  with  instructions  to  me  to  retain  my  own  part  of  it 
and  hand  the  rest  to  Richard.  The  number  of  little  acts  of 
thoughtless  expenditure  which^ Richard  justified  by  the  recovery 
of  his  ten  pounds,  and  the  number  of  times  he  talked  to  me  as 
if  he  had  saved  or  realised  that  amount,  would  form  a  sum  in  sim- 
ple addition. 

"  My  prudent  Mother  Hubbard ,  why  not  ?  "  he  said  to  me, 
when  he  wanted,  without  the  least  consideration,  to  bestow  five 
poonds  on  the  bricknoaker.  "  I  made  ten  pounds,  dear,  out  ol 
Coavinses*  business." 

•«How  was  that?"  said  L 
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*'  Why,  I  ||;ot  rid  of  ten  pounds  which  I  was  quite  content  w 
get  rid  of,  and  never  expected  to  see  any  nsore.     You  don'l 

deny  that  ?  " 

**  No,"  said  I. 

"  Very  well,  then  I  came  into  possession  of  ten  pounds — ** 

"  The  same  ten  pounds,"  I  hinted 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ! "  returned  Richard.  "  I 
have  got  ten  pounds  more  than  I  expected 'to  have,  and  coiise- 
quently  I  can  afford  to  spend  it  without  being  particular." 

In  exactly  the  same  way,  when  he  was  persuaded  out  of  the 
sacrifice  of  these  five  pounds  by  being  convinced  that  it  would 
do  no  good,  he  carried  that  sum  to  his  credit  and  drew  upon  it. 

"  Let  me  see !  "  he  would  say.  **  1  saved  five  pounds  out  of 
the  brick  maker's  affair  ;  so,  if  I  have  a  good  rattle  to  London 
and  back  in  a  post-chaise,  and  put  that  down  at  four  pounds,  I 
shall  have  saved  one.  And  it's  a  very  good  thing  to  save  one, 
let  me  tell  you  ;  a  penny  saved,  is  a  penny  got !  " 

I  believe  Richard's  was  as  frank  and  generous  a  nature  as 
there  possibly  can  be.  He  was  ardent  and  brave,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  wild  restlessness,  was  so  gentle,  that  I  knew  him 
like  a  brother  in  a  few  weeks.  His  gentleness  was  natural  to 
him,  and  would  have  shown  itself  abundently,  even  without 
Ada's  influence ;  but,  with  it,  he  became  one  of  the  most  win- 
ning of  companions,  always  so  ready  to  be  interested,  and 
always  so  happy,  sanguine,  and  light-hearted.  I  am  sure  that  I, 
sitting  with  them,  and  walking  with  them,  and  talking  with  them, 
and  noticing  from  day  to  day  how  they  went  on,  falling  deeper 
and  deeper  in  love,  and  saying  nothing  about  it,  and  each  shyly 
thinking  that  this  love  was  the  greatest  of  secrets,  perhaps  not 
et  suspected  even  by  the  other — I  am  sure  that  I  was  scarcely 
less  enchanted  than  they  were,  and  scarcely  less  pleased  with  the 
pretty  dream. 

We  were  going  on  in  this  way,  when  one  morning  at  break- 
fast Mr.  Jarhdyce  received  a  letter,  and  Itoking  at  the  super- 
scription said,  "  From  Boythorn  ?  Aye,  aye ! "  and  opened  and 
read  it  with  evident  pleasure,  announcing  to  us,  in  a  parenthe- 
sis, when  he  was  about  half-way  through,  that  Boythorn  was 
*•  coming  down"  on  a  visit.  Now,  who  was  Boythorn  ?  we  all 
thought  And  I  dare  say  we  all  thought,  too — I  am  sure  I  did, 
for  one — would  Boythorn  at  all  interfere  with  what  was  going 
forward  ? 

*^  I  went  to  school  with  this  fellow,  lawrence  Boythorn,"  siid 
Mr.  Jamdyce,  tapping  the  letter  as  he  laid  it  on  the  taU% 
*'  more  than  five-and-forty  yean  aga     He  was  then  the  moil 
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impetuous  ix^y  in  the  world,  and  he  is  now  the  most  impetuous 
man.  He  was  then  the  loudest  boy  in  the  world,  and  he  is  now 
the  loudest  man.  He  was  then  the  heartiest  and  sturdiest  b«J 
in  the  world,  and  he  is  now  the  heartiest  and  sturdiest  man 
He  is  a  tremendous  fellow." 

"  In  stature,  sir  ?  "  asked  Richard. 

"Pretty  well,  Rick,  in  that  respect,"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce; 
"being  some'ten  years  older  than  I,  and  a  couple  of  inches 
taller,  with  his  head  thrown  back  like  an  old  soldier,  his  stal- 
wart chest  squared,  his  hands  like  a  clean  blacksmith's,  and  his 
lungs  I— there's  no  simile  for  his  lungs.  Talking,  laughing,  or 
snoring,  they  make  the  beams  of  the  house  shake." 

As  Mr.  Jamdyce  sat  enjoying  the  image  of  his  friend  Boy 
thorn,  we  observed  the  favourable  omen  that  there  was  not  the 
least  indication  of  any  change  in  the  wind. 

"  But  it's  the  inside  of  the  man,  the  warm  heart  of  the  man, 
the  passion  of  the  man,  the  fresh  blood  of  the  man,  Rick — and 
Ada,  and  little  Cobweb  too,  for  you  are  all  interested  in  a  visitor  I 
— that  I  speak  of,"  he  pursued.  "  His  language  is  as  sounding 
as  his  voice.  He  is  always  in  extremes ;  perpetually  in  the 
superlative  degree.  In  his  condemnation  he  is  all  ferocity. 
You  might  suppose  him  to  be  an  Ogre,  from  what  he  says  ;  and 
I  beUeve  he  has  the  reputation  of  one  with  some  people. 
There  I  I  tell  you  no  more  of  him  beforehand.  You  must 
not  be  surprised  to  see  him  take  me  under  his  protection  ; 
for  be  has  never  forgotten  that  I  was  a  low  boy  at  school, 
and  that  our  friendship  began  in  his  knocking  two  of  my  head 
tyrant's  teeth  out  (he  says  six)  before  breakfast.  Boythorn  and 
lis  man,""  to  me,  "  <^1  be  here  this  afternoon,  my  dear." 

I  took  care  that  the  necessary  preparations  were  made  for 
Mr.  Boy  thorn's  reception,  and  we  looked  forward  to  his  arrival 
with  some  curiosity.  The  afternoon  wore  away,  however,  and 
'oe  did  Kot  appear.  The  dinner-hour  arrived,  and  still  he  did 
not  appear.  The  dinner  was  put  back  an  hour,  and  we  were 
sitting  round  the  fire  with  no  light  but  the  blaze,  when  the  hall- 
door  suddenly  burst  open,  and  the  hall  resounded  with  these 
words,  uttered  with  the  gieatest  vehemence  and  in  a  stentorian 
tone  : 

**  We  have  been  misdirected,  Jarnd)  ce,  by  a  most  abandoned 
ruffian,  who  told  us  to  take  the  turning  to  the  right  instead  of 
to  the  left  He  is  the  most  intolerable  scoundrel  on  the  face 
^f  the  earth.  His  father  must  have  been  a  most  consummate 
villain,  ever  to  have  had  such  a  son.  I  would  have  that  fellow 
ihot  withool  the  least  remone  1 " 
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d  he  do  it  on  purpose  ?  "  Mr.  Jamd>ce  inquired, 
lave  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  scoundrel  has  passe 
ole  existence  in  misdirecting  travellers!"  returned  ifc 
"By  my  soul,  I  thought  him  the  worst-looking  dog 
er  beheld,  when  he  was  telling  me  to  take  the  turning  t 
[iL     And  yet  I  stood  before  that  fellow  face  to  face,  an 
knock  his  brains  out ! " 
jeth  you  mean  ?  "  said  Mr.  Jarndyce. 
I,  ha,  ha  I "  laughed   Mr.    Lawrence    Boythom,   reall 
I  the  whole  house  vibrate.     "  What,  you  have  not  forgo, 
et !  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — And  that  was  another  most  consummate 
►nd !     By  my  soul,  the  countenance  of  that  fellow,  when 
a  boy.  was  the  blackest  image  of  perfidy,  cowardice,  and 
'  ever  set  up  as  a  scarecrow  in  a  field  of  scoundrels,     ll 
to  meet  that  most  unparalleled  despot  in  the  streets  to- 
V,  I  would  fell  him  like  a  rotten  tree  1 " 
lave  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce.     "  Now,  will 
me  up-stairs  ?  " 

'  my  soul,  Jarndyce,"  returned  his  guest,  who  seemed 
r  to  his  watch,  "  if  you  had  been  married,  I  would  have 
bfpick  at  the  garden  gate,  and  gone  away  to  th**  remotest 
ts  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  sooner  than  I  would  have 
ted  myself  at  this  unseasonable  hour." 
3t  quite  so  far,  I  hope  ?  "  said  Mr.  Jarndyce, 
'  my  life  and  honour,  yes  1 "  cried  the  visitor.    "  I  wouldn't 
Ity  of  the  audacious  insolence  of  keeping  a  lady  of  the 
waiting  all  this  time,  for  any  earthly  consideration.     I 
infinitely  rather  destroy  myself — infinitely  rather  !  " 
dng  thus,  they  went  upstairs ;  and  presently  we  heard 
his  bed-room  thundering  "  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  "  and  again,  "  Ha 
! "  until  the  flattest  echo  in  the  neighbourhood  seemed  to 
:he  contagion,  and  to  laugh  as  enjoyingly  as  he  did,  or  as 
;  when  we  heard  him  laugh. 

all  conceived  a  prepossession  in  his  favour  ;  for  there  wat 
ing  quality  in  his  laugh,  and  in  his  vigorous  healthy  voice^ 
I  the  roundness  and  fulness  with  which  he  uttered  every 
[le  spoke,  and  in  the  very  fury  of  his  superlatives,  which 
d  to  go  off  like  blank  cannons  and  hurt  nothing.  But  we 
lardly  prepared  to  have  it  so  confirmed  by  his  appearance, 
Mr.  Jarndyce  presented  him.  He  was  not  only  a  very 
)me  old  gentleman — upright  and  stalwart  as  he  had  been 
}ed  to  us — with  a  massive  grey  head,  a  fine  composure  of 
rhen  silent,  a  figure  that  might  have  become  corpulent 
r  bis  being  so  continually  in  earnest  that  he  gave  it  do 
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rest  and  a  chin  that  might  have  subsided  into  a  double  chin 
but  lor  the  vehement  emphasis  in  which  it  was  constantly  re- 
qiii)  ed  to  assist ;  but  he  was  such  a  true  gentleman  in  his  man- 
ner, so  chivalrously  polite,  his  face  was  lighted  by  a  smile  of  so 
nmt  h  sweetness  and  tenderness,  and  it  seemed  so  plain  tnat  he 
had  nothing  to  hide,  but  showed  himself  exactly  as  he  was — in- 
cap4ble  (as  Richard  said)  of  anything  on  a  limited  scale,  and 
firme  away  with  those  blank  great  guns,  because  he  carried  no 
smau  arms  whatever — that  really  I  could  not  help  looking  at 
him  with  equal  pleasure  as  he  sat  at  dinner,  whether  he  smilingly 
conversed  with  Ada  and  me,  or  was  led  by  Mr.  Jamdyce  into 
/lom^  great  volley  of  superlatives,  or  threw  up  his  head  like  a 
blood-hound,  and  gave  out  that  tremendous  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

"You  have  brought  your  bird  with  you,  I  suppose?"  said 
Tarndyce. 

3y  Heaven,  he  is  the  most  astonishing  bird  in  Europe ! " 
replied  the  other.  "  He  is  the  most  wonderful  creature  1  I 
wouldn't  take  ten  thousand  guineas  for  that  bird.  I  have  left 
an  annuity  for  his  sole  support,  in  case  he  should  outlive  me. 
He  is,  in  sense  and  attachment,  a  phenomenon.  And  his  fathel 
before  him  was  one  of  the  most  astonishing  birds  that  ever 
lived ! " 

The  subject  of  this  laudation  was  a  very  little  canary,  who 
was  so  tame  that  he  was  brought  down  by  Mr.  Boy  thorn's  man, 
on  his  forefinger,  and,  after  taking  a  gentle  flight  round  the  room, 
alighted  on  his  master's  head.  To  hear  Mr.  Boythorn  pres- 
ently expressing  the  most  implacable  and  passionate  sentiments 
with  this  fragile  mite  of  a  creature  quietly  perched  on  his  fore 
head,  was  to  have  a  good  illustration  of  his  character,  I  thought. 

"  By  my  soul,  Jarndyce,"  he  said,  very  gently  holding  up  a  bit 
of  bread  to  the  canary  to  peck  at,  "  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I 
would  seize  every  Master  in  Chancery  by  the  throat  to-morrow 
morning,  and  shake  him  until  his  money  rolled  out  of  his  pock- 
ets, and  his  bones  rattled  in  his  skin.  I  would  have  a  settlement 
out  of  somebody,  hy  fair  means  or  by  foul  If  you  would 
empower  me  to  do  it,  I  would  do  it  for  you  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  ! "  (All  this  time. the  very  small  canary  was  eating 
out  of  his  hand.) 

^  I  thank  you,  Lawrence,  but  the  suit  is  hardly  at  such  a 
point  at  present,"  returned  Mr.  Jamdyce,  laughing,  ''that  it 
would  be  greatly  advanced,  even  by  the  legal  process  of  shaking 
the  Bench  and  the  whole  Bar." 

'*  There  never  was  tach  an  infernal  cauldron  as  that  Chancery, 
•D  die  Caoe  t/  the  earth  r  said  Mr.  ^ythiini.    ^  Noduag  boi 
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a  mine  below  it  on  a  busy  day  in  term  time,  with  all  its  recotdi, 
id  precedents  collected  in  *t,  and  every  functionary 
g  to  it  also,  high  and  low,  uj)ward  and  downward,  from 
le  Accountant-Gencral  to  its  father  the  Devil,  and  the 
>wn  to  atoms  with  ten  thousand  hundred-weight  of  gun- 
would  reform  it  in  the  least  !  " 
\  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  the  energetic  gravity  with 

recommended  this  strong  measure  of  reform.  When 
ed,  he  threw  up  his  head,  and  shook  his  broad  chest, 
1  the  whole  country  seemed  to  echo  to  his  Ha,  ha,  ria ! 
)t  the  least  effect  in  disturbing  the  bird,  whose  sense  c< 
was  complete  ;  and  who  hopped  about  the  table  with 
:  head  now  on  this  side  and  now  on  that,  turning  its 
idden  eye  on  its  master,  as  if  he  were  no  more  than 
)ird. 

how  do  you  and  your  neighbour  get  on  about  the  dis- 
jht  of  way?"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce.  "  You  are  not  free 
toils  of  the  law  yourself  ?  " 

fellow  has  brought  actions  against  vie  for  trespass, 
ve  brought  actions  against  him  for  trespass,"  returned 
;horn.  **  By  Heaven,  he  is  the  proudest  fellow  breath- 
is  morally  impossible  that  his  name  can  be  Sir  Lcices- 
nust  be  Sir  Lucifer." 

plimentary  to  our  distant  relation  !  "  said  my  Guardian 
y,  to  Ada  and  Richard. 

Mid  beg  Miss  Clare's  pardon  and  Mr.  CarstoneS  par- 
sum  ed  our  visitor,  "  if  I  were  not  reassured  by  seeing 
ir  face  of  the  lady,  and  the  smile  of  the  gendeman, 
quite  unnecessary,  and  tiiat  thev  keep  their  distant  re- 
a  comfortable  distance." 
e  keeps  us,"  suggested  Richard. 

i)y  soul ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Boy  thorn,  suddenly  firing 
olley,  "  that  fellow  is  and  his  father  was,  and  his  grand- 
s,  the  most  stilT-necked,  arrogant,  imbecile,  pig-headed^ 
11,  ever  by  some  inexplicable  mistake  of  Nature,  bom 
atibnof  life  but  a  walking-stick's  !  The  whole  of  that 
re  the  most  solemnly  conceited  and  consummate 
ds  ! — But  it's  no  matter  ;  he  should  not  shut  up  my 
he  were  fifty  baronets  melted  into  one,  and  living 
Ired  Chesney  Wolds,  one  within  another,  like  the  ivory 
a  Chinese  carving.  The  fellow,  by  his  agent,  or 
,  or  somebody,  writes  to  me   *  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock, 

presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Lawrence  Boy- 
id  hai  te  caU  kk  nt<ntioa  lo  th«  iact  thai  the  greci 
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pathway  by  die  old  parsonage-bouse,  now  the  property  of 
Mr,  Lawrence  Boy  thorn,  is  Sir  I^eicester's  right  of  way.  Be- 
mg  in  fact  a  portion  of  the  park  of  Chesney  Wold ;  and 
that  Sir  Leicester  finds  it  convenient  to  close  up  the  liauie/ 
I  write  to  the  fellow,  *  Mr.  Lawrence  Boythorn  presents  his 
compliments  to  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  and  iias  to  call 
his  attention  to  the  feet  that  he  totally  denies  the  whole  of  Sir 
Leicester  Dedlock's  positions  on  every  possible  subject,  and 
has  to  add,  in  reference  to  closing  up  the  i)atlnvay,  that  he  will 
be  glad  to  see  the  man  who  may  undertake  to  do  it.'  The  fel- 
loe sends  a  most  abandoned  villain  with  one  eye,  to  constnicl 
a  gateway.  I  play  upon  that  execrable  scoundrel  with  a  fire- 
engine,  until  the  breath  is  nearly  driven  out  of  his  body.  The 
fellow  erects  a  gate  in  the  night.  I  chop  it  down  and  bum  it 
in  the  morning.  He  sends  his  myrmidons  to  come  over  the 
fence,  and  pass  and  repass.  I  catch  them  in  himiane  man-traps, 
fire  split  peas  at  their  legs,  play  upon  them  with  the  engine — 
resolve  to  free  mankind  from  the  insupportable  burden  of  the 
existence  of  those  lurking  ruffians.  He  brings  actions  for  tres- 
pass ;  I  bring  actions  for  trespass.  He  brings  actions  for  assault 
and  battery ;  I  defend  them,  and  continue  to  assault  and  batter. 
Ha,ha,har; 

To  hear  him  say  all  this  with  unimaginable  energy,  one  might 
.^ave  thought  him  the  angriest  of  mankind.  To  see  him,  at  the 
very  same  time,  looking  at  the  bird  now  perched  upon  his  thumb, 
and  softly  smoothing  its  feathers  with  his  forefinger,  one  might 
have  thought  him  the  gentlest  To  hear  him  laugh,  and  sec  the 
broad  good-nature  of  his  face  then,  one  might  have  supposed 
that  he  had  not  a  care  in  the  world,  or  a  dispute,  or  a  dislike, 
but  that  his  whole  existence  was  a  summer  joke. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  "  no  closing  up  of  my  j^aths  by  any  Dc^ 
lock  I  Though  I  willingly  confess,"  here  he  softened  in  a 
moment,  "  that  Lady  Dedlock  is  the  most  accomplished  lady  in 
ih?  world,  to  whom  I  would  do  any  homage  that  a  plain  gentle- 
man, and  no  baronet,  with  a  head  seven  hundred  years  thick, 
may.  A  man  who  joined  his  regiment  at  twenty,  and  within  a 
week,  challenfl;ed  the  most  imperious  and  presumptuous  coxcomb 
of  a  commanding  officer  that  ever  drew  the  breath  of  life  through 
a  tight  waist — and  got  broke  for  it — is  not  the  man  to  be  walked 
over,  by  all  the  Sir  Ludfers  dead  or  alive,  locked  or  unlocked. 
Ha,  ha,  ha!" 

'*  Noi  the  man  to  allow  his  junior  to  be  walked  over,  either  7  " 
nid  my  Goaidiaii. 

''lloit  a■■wid^f  Ml<  **  aaad  Mr.  Boythorn,  clapping  ban  on 
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the  shoulder  widi  an  air  of  protection,  that  had  soinetMag  •» 
rious  in  it,  though  he  laughed.  "  He  will  stand  by  the  low  boy, 
always.  Jamdyce,  you  may  rely  upon  him  I  But,  speaking  of 
this  trespass — with  apologies  to  Miss  Clare  and  Miss  Summerson 
ht  the  length  at  which  I  have  pursued  so  dry  a  subject — is  there 
nothing  for  me  from  your  men,  Kenge  and  Carboy  ?  " 
"  I  Slink  not,  Esther  ?  "  said  Mr.  Jamdyce. 
"  Nothing,  Guardian." 

"Much  obliged!"  said  Mr.  Boythom.  "Had  no  need  to 
ask,  after  even  my  slight  experence  of  Miss  Summerasn^s  fore- 
thought for  every  one  about  her."  (They  all  encouraged  me ; 
they  were  determined  to  do  it.)  "  I  inquired  because,  coming 
from  Lincolnshire,  I  of  course  have  not  yet  been  in  town,  and  I 
thought  some  letters  might  have  been  sent  down  here.  1  dare 
say  they  will  report  progress  to-morrow  morning." 

I  saw  him  so"  often,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  v/hich 
passed  very  pleasantly,  contemplate  Richard  and  Ada  with  an 
interest  and  a  satisfaction  that  made  his  fine  face  remarkably 
agreeable  as  he  sat  at  a  little  distance  fi*om  the  piano  listening 
to  the  music — and  he  had  small  occasion  to  tell  us  that  he  was 
passionately  fond  of  music,  for  his  face  showed  it — that  I  asked 
my  Guardian,  as  we  sat  at  the  backgammon  board,  whether  Mr. 
Boythorn  had  ever  been  married. 
"  No,"  said  he.  "  No." 
"  But  he  meant  to  be  ! "  said  I. 

**  How  did  you  find  out  that  ?  "  he  returned  with  a  smile. 
*•  Why,  Guardian,"  I  explained,  not  without  reddening  a  little 
at  hazarding  what  was  in  my  thoughts,  "  there  is  something  so 
tender  in  his  manner,  after  all,  and  he  is  so  very  courtly  and 
gentle  to  us,  and — ** 

Mr.  Jamdyce  directed  hb  ejres  to  where  he  was  sitting,  as  I 
have  just  described  him. 
^  I  said  no  more. 

p  "You  are  right,  little  woman,"  he  answered.     "He  was  all 

g-  but  married,  once.    Long  ago.     And  once." 

|>  "  Did  the  lady  die  ?  " 

^-^  "  No — but  she  died  to  him.     That  time  has  had  its  influence 

^  •n  all  his  later  life.     Would  you  suppose  him  to  have  a  head 

f  and  a  heart  full  of  romance  yet  ?  " 

p  "I  think.  Guardian,  I  might  have  supposed  so.    But  it  is  easy 

|£  to  say  that,  when  you  have  told  me  so." 

|-^  "  He  has  never  since  been  what  he  m\Ai  have  been,"  said 

^:  Mr  Jamdyce,  "  And  Mm  you  wet  him  in  his  age  with  no  om 
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uear  lum  but  his  servant,  and  his  little  yellow  fitend  -  It's  jroiu 
throw,  my  dear  !  " 

I  felt,  from  my  Guardian's  manner,  that  beyond  this  point  I 
coukl  not  pursue  the  subject  without  changing  the  wind.  1 
therefore  forebore  to  ask  any  further  questions.  I  was  interested 
but  not  curious.  I  thought  a  little  while  about  this  old  love 
story  in  the  night,  when  I  was  awakened  by  Mr,  Boythtirn's 
histy  snoring;  and  I  tried  to  ^q  that  very  difficult  thing — imag- 
ine old  people  young  again,  and  invested  with  the  graces  oi 
youth.  But  I  fell  asleep  before  I  had  succeeded,  and  dreamed 
<rf  the  days  when  I  lived  in  my  godmother's  house.  I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  such  subjects  to  know  whether  it  is 
at  all  remarkable,  that  I  almost  always  dreamed  of  that  period 
^  my  life. 

With  the  nMMning,  there  came  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Kengc 
and  Carboy  to  Mr.  Boythorn,  informing  him  that  one  of  their 
clerks  would  wait  upon  him  at  noon.  As  it  was  the  day  of  the 
week  on  which  I  paid  the  bills,  and  added  up  my  books,  and 
wiade  all  the  household  affairs  as  compact  as  possible,  I  re- 
mained  at  home  while  Mr.  Jarndyce,  Ada,  and  Richard,  took 
advantage  of  a  very  ftne  day  to  make  a  little  excursion.  Mr, 
Boythorn  was  to  wait  for  Kenge  and  Carboy's  clerk,  and  then 
was  to  go  on  foot  to  meet  then*  or.  their  return, 

Weill  1  was  full  of  business,  examining  tradesman's  books, 
adding  up  cohunns,  paying  money,  filing  receipts,  and  I  daresay 
making  a  great  bustle  about  it,  wheti  Mr.  Guppy  was  annouiKed 
and  shown  in.  I  had  had  some  idea  tliat  the  clerk  who  was  to 
be  sent  down,  might  be  the  young  gentleman  who  had  met  ine 
at  the  coach-office;  and  1  was  giad  to  so^  him,  bcca^is^i  he  war 
E*'sociated  with  my  present  haj^iness. 

I  scarcely  knew  him  again,  he  was  so  uncommonly -smart. 
He  had  an  entirely  new  suit  of  glossy  clothes  on,  a  shining  hat, 
Klac-kid  gloves,  a  neckerchief  of  a  variety  of  colours,  a  large 
hot-house  flower  in  his  button-hole,  and  a  thick  gold  ring  on  his 
little  finger.  Besides  which,  he  quite  scente<l  the  dining  room 
•nth  bear's  grease  ami  other  pert'umery.  He  looked  at  mc  with 
in  attention  that  quite  confused  me,  when  i  begged  him  to  take 
<  seat  until  the  servant  should  return  ;  and  as  he  sat  there,  cross 
irg  and  uncrossing  his  legs  in  a  corner,  and  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  had  a  pleasant  ride,  and  hoped  that  Mr.  Kenge  was  well,  i 
levei  looked  at  him,  but  I  found  him  looking  at  me,  in  the 
same  scrutinising  and  curious  way. 

When  the  request  was  brought  to  him  that  he  would  go  u[> 
fttairs  to  Mr.  Boythorn' s  room,  i  mentioned  that  he  would  &nd 
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lunch  prepared  for  him  when  he  came  down,  of  which  &(r.  Jan» 
dyce  hoped  he  would  partake.  He  said  with  some  embarrai» 
ment,  holding  the  handle  of  the  door,  '^ Shall  I  have  the  honouy 
of  finding  you  here,  miss  ? "  I  replied  yesy  1  sboivkl  be  there ; 
and  he  went  out  with  a  bow  and  another  look. 

I  thought  hJro  only  awkward  and  shy,  for  he  was  evidently 
much  embarrassed ;  and  I  fancied  that  tl^e  best  thing  I  could 
do,  would  be  to  wait  imtil  I  sa^v  that  be  had  e very tinng  he 
wanted,  and  tlicn  to  leave  him  to  hiuiselt  The  lunch  was  soon- 
brought,  but  it  remained  for  some  liuie  on  the  table.  The  ii>- 
terview  with  Nfr.  Boythom  was  a  long  oi>e — and  a  stofuiy  one 
too,  I  should  think  ;  for  althougli  his  room  was  at  stMue  distance, 
I  heard  hfs  loud  voice  rising  every  now  and  tl^n  like  a  hig") 
wind,  and  evidently  blowing  perfect  bioackiivles  of  «l«^niuK:i» 
tion. 

At  last  Mr.  Guppy  came  back,  looking  fK)nrefhi-ng  the  worse 
for  the  conference.  "  My  eye,  miss^"  he  said  vn  o-  low  voice, 
"he'saTaitirl" 

"  Pray  take  some  refreshment^  sir,"  sard  \, 

Mr.  Guppy  sat  down  at  the  table^  and  began  » '  .♦'Ajsly  si>ari>' 
ening  the  carving-knife  on  the  carving  fork ;  si  rl  ^ooking  at  me 
(as  I  felt  quite  sure  witlK)ut  iookii^g  at  hiin)^  .n  the  same  unus- 
ual manner.  The  shaipening  latrted  so  lon^r  that  at  hat  1  fcU 
a  kind  of  obligation  on  me  to  raise  my  cvesy  m  order  that  f 
might  break  the  spell  binder  which  he  seeivHrd  lo  livbour^  of  no> 
being  able  to  leave  oC 

He  immediately  looked  at  lire  d^h,  a.  \  hcg-an  lo  carve. 

"  What  will  you  take  yourself,^  mis«  r  Yo^i'li  loive  a  iwoisel 
of  something  ?'* 

**  No,  thank  you,"  said  K 

"Shap't  1  give  you  a  piece  of  a-^ythhig  at  a<r,  n>i5S?"  said! 
Mr.  Qwx^y^  hurriedly  drinking  off  a  glass  of  v.ine. 

"  Notliing,  thank  you,"  said   I.     '*  1  have  ouy  '.viiited  to  se*" 
that  you  have  everything  you  want,     i^s  there  an\vthing  I  caw 
order  for  you  ?  " 

"  No,  J  am  nvuch  obliged  to  you,  miss,  I'm  swj  Fve  cveiy 
thing  I  can  require  to  make  me  comfortable — at  Wust  I  — nol 
comfortable — I'm  never  tliat :"  he  drank  off  .we  rtOFe  gla«s«» 
af  wine,  one  after  anotlier. 

I  thought  i  had  better  go. 

**  1  beg  your  pardon,  misat"  said  Mi.  Gupi>y,  rising,  when 
he  saw  me  rise.  **  But  would  you  allow  \^  the  favour  of  a  mii^ 
utc's  private  conversation?" 

Not  knowing  ^^uU  to  >m)r,  I  tat  down  «gaiik 
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••What  follows  15  without  prejudice,  miss?"  said  Mr.  Guppy, 
tAxiously  bringing  a  chair  towards  my  table. 

"  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean,"  said  I,  wondering. 

*•  Ifs  one  of  our  law  terms,  miss.  You  won't  make  any  use 
of  it  to  my  detriment,  at  Kenge  and  Carboy's,  or  elsewhere.  If 
our  conversation  shouldn't  lead  to  anything,  I  am  to  be  as  I  was 
and  am  not  to  be  prejudiced  in  my  situation  or  worldly  pros 
pects.     In  short,  it's  in  total  confidence." 

'*  I  am  at  a  loss,  sir,"  said  I,  "  to  imagine  what  you  can  ha\  e 
to  communicate  in  total  confidence  to  me,  wiiom  you  have  nevei 
seen  but  once ;  but  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  do  you  any  injury.*' 

"Thank  you,  miss.  I'm  sure  of  it — that's  quite  sufficient." 
All  this  time  Mr.  Guppy  was  either  planing  his  forehead  with  his 
handkerchief,  or  tightly  rubbing  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  with 
the  pabn  of  his  right.  "  If  you  would  excuse  my  taking  an- 
other glass  of  wine,  miss,  I  think  it  might  assist  me  in  getting 
on,  without  a  continual  choke  that  cannot  fail  to  be  mutually 
unpleasant." 

He  did  so,  and  came  back  again.  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
moving  well  behind  my  table. 

"  You  wouldn't  allow  me  to  offer  you  one,  would  you,  miss?  *• 
said  Mr.  Guppy,  apparently  refreshed. 

"  Not  any,"  said  I. 

"Not  half  a  glass?"  said  Mr.  Guppy;  **  quarter?  No  I 
Then  to  proceed.  My  present  salary,  Miss  Summersoii,  at  Kenge 
and  Carboy's,  is  two  pound  a-week.  When  I  first  had  the  hap- 
piness  of  looking  upon  you,  it  was  one-fifteen,  and  had  stood  at 
that  figure  for  a  lengthened  period.  A  rise  of  five  has  since 
taken  place,  and  a  further  rise  of  five  is  guaranteed  at  the  expira- 
tion of  a  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months  from  the  present 
da.:e.  My  mother  has  a  little  property,  which  takes  tlie  form  of  a 
small  life  annuity ;  ujwn  which  she  lives  in  an  independent  though 
unassuming  manner,  in  the  Old  Street  Road.  She  is  eminently 
calculated  for  a  mother-in-law.  She  never  interferes,  is  all  for 
peace,  and  her  disposition  easy.  She  has  her  failings — as  who 
has  not  ? — ^but  I  never  knew  her  do  it  when  company  was  pres- 
ent ;  at  which  time  you  may  freely  trust  her  with  wines,  spirits, 
or  malt  liquors.  My  own  abode  is  lodgings  at  Penton  Place, 
Pentonville.  It  is  lowly,  but  airy,  open  at  the  back,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  the  'ealthiest  outlets.  Miss  Summerson !  In 
tfie  mildest  language,  I  adore  you.  Would  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  allow  me  (as  I  may  say)  to  file  a  declaration — to  make  ai 
offer  1" 

Mr.  Giip|>y  went  down  on  his  knees.     I  was  well  behind  nr 
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tabb,  and  not  much  frightened.  I  said,  "  Get  up  front  that 
ridiculous  position  immediate)  >%  sir,  or  you  will  oblige  me  to 
break  my  implied  promise  and  ring  the  bell ! " 

"  Hear  me  out,  miss ! "  said  Mr.  Ouppy,  folding  his  hands. 

"I  cannot  consent  to  hear  another  word,  sir,"  I  returned, 
"  unless  you  get  up  from  the  carpet  directly,  and  go  and  sit 
down  at  the  table^  as  you  ought  to  do  if  you  have  any  sense  at 
all" 

He  looked  piteously,  but  slowly  rose  and  did  so. 

"  Yet  what  a  mockery  it  is,  miss,"  he  said,  with  his  hand 
U|H)n  his  heart,  and  shaking  his  head  at  me  in  a  melancholy 
manner  over  the  tray,  "  to  be  stationed  behind  food  at  such  a 
moment.    The  soul  recoils  from  food  at  such  a  moment,  miss." 

"  I  beg  you  to  conclude,"  said  I ;  "  you  have  asked  me  to 
hear  you  out,  and  I  beg  you  to  conclude." 

"  I  will,  miss,"  said  Mr.  Guppy.  "  As  I  love  and  honour,  so 
likewise  I  obey.  Would  that  I  could  make  Thee  the  subject  ol 
that  vow,  before  the  shrine  1 " 

"  That  is  quite  impossible,"  said  I,  "  and  entirely  out  of  the 
question." 

*•  I  am  aware,"  said  Mr.  Guppy,  leaning  forward  over  the  tray, 
and  regarding  me,  as  I  again  strangely  felt,  though  my  eyes 
were  not  directed  to  him,  with  his  late  intent  look,  **  1  am  aware 
that  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  according  to  all  appearances, 
my  offer  is  a  poor  one.  But,  Miss  Sunimerson  !  Angel  1 — No, 
don't  ring — I'have  been  brought  up  in  a  shaq^  school,  and  am 
accustomed  to  a  variety  of  general  practice.  Though  a  young 
man,  I  have  ferreted  out  evidence,  got  up  cases,  and  seen  lots 
of  life.  Blest  with  your  hand,  what  means  might  I  not  find 
of  advancing  your  interests,  and  pushing  your  fortunes  !  What 
might  I  not  get  to  know,  nearly  concerning  you  ?  I  know  noth- 
ing now,  certainly ;  but  what  might  I  not,  if  I  had  your  confi> 
dence,  and  you  set  me  on  ?" 

I  told  him  tliat  he  addressed  my  interest,  or  what  he  supposed 
to  be  my  interest,  quite  as  unsuccessfully  as  he  addressed  my 
inclination  ;  and  he  would  now  understand  that  I  requested  him, 
if  he  pleased,  to  go  away  immediately. 

'*  Cruel  miss,"  said  Mr.  Guppy,  "  hear  but  another  word  I 
think  you  must  have  seen  that  I  was  struck  with  those  charms, 
on  the  day  when  I  waited  at  the  Whytorseller.  I  think  you 
must  have  remark^  that  I  could  not  forbear  a  tribute  to  those 
charms  when  I  put  up  the  steps  of  the  'ackney-coach.  It 
was  a  feeble  tribute  to  Thee,  but  it  was  well  meant.  Thy  imafi 
^as  era  vace  been  fixed  in  my  breast     I  hav<?  walked  up  and 
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down,  of  an  evening,  opposite  Jellyb/s  house,  •nly  to  look  upon 
the  bricks  that  once  contained  Thee.  This  out  of  to-day,  quite 
an  unnecessary  out  so  far  as  the  attendance,  which  was  its  pre- 
tended object,  went,  was  planned  by  me  alone  for  Thee  alone. 
If  I  speak  of  interest,  it  is  only  to  recommend  myself  and  my 
respectful  wretchedness.     Love  was  before  it,  and  is  before  it.** 

"  I  should  be  pained,  Mr.  Guppy,"  said  I,  rising  and  putting 
my  hand  upon  the  bell-rope,  "  to  do  you  or  any  one  who  was 
sincere,  the  injustice  of  slighting  any  honest  feeling,  however 
disagreeably  expressed.  If  you  have  really  meant  to  give  me  a 
proof  of  your  good  opinion,  though  ill-timed  and  misplaced.  I 
'eel  that  I  ought  to  thank  you.  1  have  very  little  reason  to  be 
-jroud,  and  I  am  not  proud,  1  hope,"  I  think  I  added,  without 
-ery  well  knowing  what  I  said,  "  that  you  will  now  go  away  as 
if  you  had  never  been  so  exceedingly  foolish,  and  attend  to 
Messrs.  Kenge  and  Carboy's  business." 

"  Haifa  minute,  miss  1 "  cried  Mr.-Guppy,  checking  me  as  I 
was  about  to  ring.     "  This  has  been  witliout  prejudice  ?  " 

"  I  will  never  mention  it,*'  said  I,  "  unless  you  should  give  mC 
future  occasion  to  do  so." 

*<  A  quarter  of  a  mmute,  miss  I  In  case  you  should  think 
better — at  any  time,  however  distant,  thafs  no  consequence,  foi 
my  feelings  can  never  alter — of  anything  I  have  said,  particu- 
larly what  might  I  not  do-  xMr.  William  Guppy,  eighty-seven, 
Penton  Place,  or,  if  removed,  or  dead  (of  blighted  hopes  or 
anything  of  that  sort),  care  of  Mrs.  Guppy,  three  hundred  and 
two,  Old  Street  Road,  will  be  sufficient." 

I  rang  the  bell,  the  servant  came,  and  Mr.  Guppy,  laying  his 
written  card  upon  the  table,  and  making  a  dejected  bow,  de- 

Earted.  Raising  my  eyes  as  he  went  out,  I  once  more  saw  him 
K>king  at  me  after  he  had  passed  the  door. 
I  sat  there  for  another  hour  or  more,  finishing  my  books  and 
payments,  and  getting  through  plenty  of  business.  Then,  I  ar- 
ranged my  desk,  and  put  everything  away,  and  was  so  composed 
and  cheerful  that  I  thought  I  had  quite  dismissed  this  unex- 
pected incident  But,  when  I  went  upstairs  to  my  own  room,  I 
surprised  myself  by  beginning  to  laugh  about  it,  and  then  sur- 
prised myself  still  more  by  beginning  to  cry  about  it.  In  shorty 
I  was  in  a  flutter  for  a  little  while  ;  and  felt  as  if  an  old  chord 
Had  been  more  coarsely  touched  than  it  ever  had  been  since  tht 
Jays  of  tlie  dear  old  doU,  long  buried  in  the  garden. 
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CHAPTER  X 

|N  the  eastern  bonders  of  Chancery  Lane,  that  is  to  Mf 
more  particularly  in  Cook's  Court,  Cursitor  Str^ 
Mr.  Snagsby,  Law  Stationer,  pursues  his  lawful  calling. 
In  the  shade  of  Cook's  Court,  at  most  times  a  shady 
place,  Mr.  Snagsby  has  dealt  in  all  sorts  of  blank  forms  of  legal 
process ;  in  skins  and  rolls  of  parchment ;  in  paper — foolscap, 
brief,  draft,  brown,  white,  whitey-brown,  and  blotting ;  in  stamps ; 
in  office-quills,  pens,  ink,  India-rubber,  pounce,  pins,  pencils, 
sealing-wax,  and  wafers;  in  red  tape,  and  green  ferret;  in 
pocket-books,  almanacks,  diaries,  and  law  lists  ;  in  string  boxes, 
rulers,  inkstands— glass  and  leaden,  penknives,  scissors,  bodkins, 
and  other  small  office  cutlery ;  in  short,  in  articles  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  ;  ever  since  he  was  out  of  his  time,  and  went 
into  partnership  with  Peffer.  On  that  occasion,  Cook's  Court 
was  in  a  manner  revolutionised  by  the  new  inscription  in  fresh 
paint,  Peffer  and  Snagsby,  displacing  the  time-honoured  and 
not  easily  to  be  deciphered  legend,  Peffer  only.  For  smoke, 
which  is  the  London  ivy,  had  so  wreathed  itself  round  Peflfer's 
name,  and  clung  to  his  dwelling-place,  that  the  affectionate 
parasite  quite  overpowered  the  parent  tree. 

Peffer  is  never  seen  in  Cook's  Court  now.  He  is  not 
expected  there,  for  he  has  been  recumbent  this  quarter  of  a 
century  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  with  the 
wagons  and  hackney-coaches  roaring  past  him,  all  the  day  and 
half  the  night,  like  one  great  dragon.  If  he  ever  steal  forth 
when  the  dbragon  is  at  rest,  to  air  himself  again  in  Cook's  Court, 
until  admoni^ed  to  return  by  the  crowing  of  the  sanguine  cock 
in  the  cellar  at  the  little  dairy  in  Cursitor  Sueet,  whose  ideas  of 
daylight  it  would  be  curious  to  ascertain,  since  he  knows  from 
h's  personal  observation  next  to  nothing  about  it — if  Peffer  ever 
do  revisit  the  pale  glimpses  of  Cook's  Court,  which  no  law-sta- 
lioner  in  the  trade  can  positively  deny,  he  comes  invisibly,  and 
no  one  is  the  worse  or  wiser. 

In  his  lifetime,  and  likewise  in  the  period  of  Snagsby 's  "  time  " 
of  seven  long  years,  there  dwelt  with  Peffer,  in  the  same  law- 
stationering  premises,  a  niece — z,  short,  shrewd  niece,  something 
too  violently  compressed  about  the  waist,  and  with  a  sharp  nose 
like  a  sharp  autumn  evening,  inclining  to  be  frosty  towarids  thA 
end.    The  Cook'i-Courtiers  had  a  rumour  flying  among  tfaen^ 
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that  tlic  mother  of  this  niece  did,  in  her  daughter's  chikiiiood, 
moved  by  too  jealous  a  solicitude  that  her  figure  should  approach 
perfection,  lace  her  up  every  morning  with  her  maternal  foot, 
against  the  bed-post  iat  a  stronger  hold  aiKi  purchase  ;  and  fur- 
ther,  that  she  exhibited  internally  iwnts  of  vine-gar  and  lemon- 
jtrice :  which  acids,  they  held,  had  mounted  to  the  nose  and 
teoiper  of  the  patient  With  whichsoever  of  the  many  tongues 
of  Rumour  this  frothy  report  originated,  it  cither  never  reached, 
or  never  influenced,  the  ears  of  young  Snagsby ;  who,  having 
wooed  and  won  its  fair  subject  on  his  arrival  at  man's  estate, 
entered  into  two  partnerships  at  once.  So  now,  in  Cook's 
Court,  Cttrsitor  Street,  Mr.  Snagsby  and  the  niece  are  one  ;  and 
the  niece  still  dierishes  her  figure — which,  however  tastes  may 
differ,  is  unquestionably  so  far  precious,  that  there  is  mighty 
little  of  it 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Snagsby  are  not  only  one  bone  and  one  flesh, 
but,  to  the  neighbours'  thinking,  one  voice  too.  That  voice, 
appearmg  to  proceed  from  Mrs.  Snagsby  alone,  is  heard  in  Cook's 
Court  very  often.  Mr.  Snagsby,  otherwise  than  as  he  finds  ex- 
pression through  these  dulcet  tones,  is  rarely  heard.  He  is  a 
mild,  bald,  timid  man,  with  a  shining  head,  and  a  scrubby  clump 
of  black  hair  sticking  out  at  the  back.  He  tends  to  meekness 
and  obesity.  As  he  stands  at  his  door  in  Cook's  Court,  in  his 
grey  shop-coat  and  black  calico  sleeves,  looking  up  at  tlie  clouds  ; 
or  stands  behind  a  desk  in  his  dark  sliop,  with  a  heavy  flat  ruler, 
snipping  and  slicing  at  sheepskin,  in  company  with  his  two 
'Prentices ;  he  is  emphatically  a  retiring  and  unassuming  man. 
From  beneath  his  feet,  at  such  times,  as  from  a  shrill  ghost 
unquiet  in  its  grave,  there  frequently  arise  complainings  and  lam- 
entations in  the  voice  already  mentioned ;  and  haply,  on  some 
occasions,  when  these  reach  a  shaqjer  pitch  than  usual,  Mr. 
Snagsby  mentions  to  the  'Prentices,  "  I  think  my  little  woman 
is  a-giving  it  to  Guster ! " 

This  proper  name,  so  used  by  Mr.  Snagsby,  has  before  now 
sharpened  the  wit  of  the  Cook's-Courtiers  to  remark  that  it 
ought  to  be  the  name  of  Mrs.  Snagsby ;  seeing  that  she  might 
with  great  force  and  expression  be  termed  a  Guster,  in  compli- 
ment  to  her  stormy  character.  It  is,  however,  the  possession, 
and  the  only  possession,  except  fifty  shillings  per  annum  and  a 
very  small  box  indifferently  filled  with  clothing,  of  a  lean  young 
woman  from  a  workhouse  (by  some  supposed  to  have  been 
diristened  Augusta)  ;  who,  although  she  was  farmed  or  con- 
tracted  for,  durinjs;  her  growing  time,  by  an  amiable  benefactoi 
of  his  species  resident  at  Tooting,  and  cannot  fail  to  have  bee^ 
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dereloped  under  the  most  faroarabk  c/rcuinstances,  ''has  fits* 
— ^which  the  parish  can't  account  for. 

Guster,  really  aged  three  or  four  and  twenty,  but  looking  a 
round  ten  years  older,  goes  cheap  with  this  unaccountable  draw- 
back of  fits ;  and  is  so  apprehensive  of  being  returned  on  th« 
hands  of  her  patron  Saint,  that  except  when  she  is  found  with 
her  head  in  the  pail,  or  the  sink,t)r  the  copper,  or  the  dinner^ 
ur  anything  else  that  happens  to  be  near  her  at  the  time  of  hei 
seizure,  she  is  always  at  work.  She  is  a  salisiaclion  to  the  par- 
ents and  guardians  of  the  'Prentices,  who  feel  that  there  is  Httle 
danger  of  her  inspiring  tender  emotions  in  the  breast  of  youth ; 
she  is  a  satisfaction  to  Mrs.  Snagsby,  who  can  always  find  fault 
with  her ;  she  is  a  satisfiictton  to  Mr.  Snagsby,  who  thinks  it  a 
charity  to  keep  her.  The  Law-stationer's  establishment  is,  in 
Custer's  eyes,  a  Temple  of  plenty  and  splendour.  She  believes 
the  little  drawing-room  up-stairs,  always  kept,  as  one  may  say, 
with  its  hair  in  pai>ers  and  its  pinafore  on,  to  be  the  most  elegant 
apartment  in  Christendom.  The  view  it  comnsands  of  Cook's 
Court  at  one  end  (not  to  mention  a  squint  into  Cursitor-street) 
and  of  Coavins's  the  sheriffs  officer's  back-yard  at  the  other, 
she  regards  as  a  prospect  of  unequalled  beauty.  The  portraits 
it  displays  in  oil — and  plenty  of  it  too— of  Mr.  Snagsby  looking 
at  Mrs.  Snagsby,  and  of  Mrs.  Sm^by  looking  at  Mr.  Snagsby, 
are  in  her  eyes  as  achievements  of  Kaphael  or  Titian.  Guster 
has  some  recompenses  for  her  many  privations. 

Mr.  Snagsby  refers  everything  not  in  the  practical  mysteries 
of  the  business  to  Mrs.  Snagsby.  She  manages  the  money, 
reproaclies  the  Tax-gatherers,  appoints  the  times  and  places  oi 
devotion  on  Sundays,  licenses  Mr.  Snagsby*  s  entertainments, 
and  acknowledges  no  responsibility  as  to  wlrnt  she  thinks  £t  to 
provide  for  dinner ;  insomuch  that  she  is  the  high  standard  ci 
comparison  among  the  neighbouring  wives,  a  long  way  down 
Chancery-lane  on  both  sides,  and  even  out  in  Holbom,  who,  in 
any  domestic  passages  of  arms,  habitually  call  upon  their  hus- 
bands to  look  at  the  difference  between  their  (the  wives')  posi- 
tion and  Mrs.  Snagsb/s,  and  their  (the  husbands')  behaviour 
and  Mr.  Snagsb/s.  Rumotu-,  always  flying,  bat-like,  about 
Cook's  Court,  and  skimming  in  and  out  at  everybody's  windows, 
does  say  that  Mrs.  Snagsby  is  jealous  and  inquisitive ;  and  t'nat 
Mr.  Snagsby  is  son>etimes  worried  out  of  house  and  home,  and 
that  if  he  had  the  spirit  of  a  mouse  he  wouldn't  stand  it.  It  it 
even  observed,  that  the  wives  who  quote  him  to  their  self-willed 
husbands  as  a  shining  example,  in  reality  look  down  upon  him ; 
and  that  nobody  does  so  with  greater  superciliousness  than  on9 
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particular  lady  whose  lord  is  more  than  suspected  of  laying  hit 
umbrella  on  her  as  an  instniment  of  correction.  But  these 
vague  whisperings  may  arise  from  Mr.  Snagsby*s  being,  in  his 
way,  rather  a  meditative  and  poetical  man ;  loving  to  walk 
in  Staple  Inn  in  the  summer  time,  and  to  observe  how  counferi 
fied  the  sparrows  and  the  leaves  are  ;  abo  to  lounge  about  the 
Rolls  Yard  of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and  to  remark  (if  in  good 
spirits)  that  there  were  old  times  once,  and  that  you'd  find  a 
stone  coffin  or  two,  now,  under  that  chapel,  he*ll  be  bound,  if 
^ou  was  to  dig  for  it.  He  solaces  his  imagination,  too,  by  think* 
nig  of  the  many  Chancellors  and  Vices,  and  Masters  of  the 
Rolls,  who  are  deceased ;  and  he  gets  such  a  flavour  of  the 
country  out  of  telling  the  two  'Prentices  how  he  has  heard  say 
that  a  brook  "  as  clear  as  crystial"  once  ran  right  down  the  middle 
of  Holborn,  when  Turnstile  really  was  a  turnstile  leading  slap 
away  into  the  meadows — gets  such  a  flavour  of  the  country  out 
of  this,  that  he  never  wants  to  go  there. 

The  day  is  closing  in  and  the  gas  is  lighted,  but  it  is  not  yet 
fuMy  effective,  for  it  is  not  quite  dark.  Mr.  Snagsby  standing 
ai  his  shop-door  looking  up  at  the  clouds,  sees  a  crow,  who  is 
out  late,  skim  westward  over  the  leaden  slice  of  sky  belonging 
to  Cook's  Court  The  crow  flies  straight  across  Chancery 
Lane  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Garden,  into  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

Here,  in  a  large  house,  formerly  a  house  of  state,  lives  Mr. 
Tulkinghorn.  It  is  let  off  in  sets  of  chambers  now  ;  and  in 
those  shrunken  fragments  of  its  greatness,  lawyers  lie  like  mag- 
gots in  nuts.  But  its  roomy  staircases,  passages,  and  antecham- 
bers, still  remain ;  and  even  its  painted  ceilings,  where  Allegory, 
in  Roman  helmet,  and  celestial  linen,  sprawls  among  balustrades 
and  pillars,  flowers,  clouds,  and  big-legged  boys,  and  makes  the 
headache — as  would  seem  to  be  Allegory's  object  always,  more 
or  less.  Here,  among  his  many  boxes  labelled  with  transcen- 
dmt  names,  lives  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  when  not  speechlessly  at 
hojie  in  country-houses  where  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  are 
l^ored  to  death.  Here  he  is  to-day,  quiet  at  his  table.  An 
Oyster  of  the  old  school,  whom  nobody  can  open. 

Like  as  he  is  to  look  at,  so  is  his  apartment  in  the  dusk  of 
the  present  afternoon.  Rusty,  out  of  date,  withdrawing  from 
attention,  able  to  afford  it  Heavy  broad-backed  old-fashioned 
mahogany  and  horse-hair  chairs,  not  easily  lifted,  obsolete  tables 
with  spindle-legs  and  dusty  baize  covers,  presentation  prints  of 
the  holders  of  great  titles  in  the  last  generation,  or  the  last  but 
one,  environ  him.  A  thick  and  dingy  Turkey-carpet  mufOes 
the  iloor  where  he  sits,  attended  by  two  candlet  in  old-(asbiontd 
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tflver  candlesticks,  that  give  a  very  insufikient  light  to  hit  iaigt 
rt>om.  The  titles  on  the  backs  of  his  books  have  retired  int6 
the  binding  ;  everything  that  can  have  a  lock  has  got  one  ;  no 
key  is  visible.  Very  few  loose  papers  are  about.  He  has  some 
manuscript  near  him,  but  is  not  referring  to  it  With  the  round 
top  of  an  ink-stand,  and  two  broken  bits  of  sealing-wax,  he  is 
silently  and  slowly  working  out  whatever  train  of  indecision  ii 
in  his  mind.  Now,  the  inkstand  top  is  in  the  middle :  now,  (he 
led  bit  of  sealing-wax,  now,  the  black  bit.  That's  not  it.  Mr. 
Tulkinghorn  must  gather  them  all  up,  and  begin  again. 

Here,  beneath  the  painted  ceiling,  nith  foreshortened  Allegory 
staring  down  at  his  intrusion  as  if  it  meant  to  swoop  upon 
him,  and  he  cutting  it  dead,  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  has  at  once  his 
house  and  office.  He  keeps  no  staff;  only  one  middle-aged 
man,  usually  a  little  out  at  elbows,  who  sits  in  a  high  Pew  in  the 
hall,  and  is  rarely  over-burdened  with  business.  .\f  r.  Tulking- 
horn is  not  in  a  common  way.  He  wants  no  clerks.  He  is  a 
great  reservoir  of  confidences,  not  to  be  so  tapped.  His  clients 
want////«  /  he  is  all  in  all.  Drafts  that  he  requires  to  be  drawn 
are  drawn  by  special-pleaders  in  the  Temple  on  mysterious 
instructions;  fair  copies  that  he  requires  to  be  made,  are  made 
at  the  stationers,  expense  being  no  consideration.  The  middle- 
aged  man  in  the  Pew,  knows  scarcely  more  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Peerage,  than  any  crossing-sweeper  in  Holborn. 

The  red  bit,  the  black  bit  the  inkstand  top,  the  other  ink 
stand  top,  the  little  sand-box.  So  !  You  to  the  middle,  you  to 
the  right,  you  to  the  left.  This  train  of  indecision  must  surely 
be  worked  out  now  or  never. — Now  !  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  gets  up, 
adjusts  his  spectacles,  puts  on  his  hat,  puts  the  manuscript  in 
his  pocket,  goes  out,  tells  the  middle-aged  man  out  at  elbows, 
•*I  shall  be  back  presently."  Very  rarely  tells  him  anything 
more  explicit. 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn  goes,  as  the  crow  came — not  quite  so 
straight,  bat  nearlv — to  Cook's  Court,  Cursitor  street.  To 
Snagsby's  Law  Stationer's,  Deeds  engrossed  and  copied,  Law- 
Writing  executed  in  all  its  branches,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.         ^ 

It  is  somewhere  about  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
a  balmy  fragrance  of  warm  tea  hovers  in  Cook's  Court.  It 
hovers  about  Snagsb/s  door.  The  hours  are  early  there  ;  din- 
ner at  half-past  on:,  and  supper  at  half-past  nine.  Mr.  Snagsb; 
was  about  to  descend  into  the  subterranean  regions  to  take  tea, 
when  he  looked  o':t  of  his  door  just  now,  and  saw  the  trow  whs 
was  out  late. 
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Guster  is  minding  the  shop,  for  the  'Prentices  take  tea  in  th« 
kitchen,  with  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Snagsby ;  consequently,  the  robe- 
maker^s  two  daughters,  combing  their  curls  at  the  two  glasses  in 
the  two  second-floor  windows  of  the  opposite  house,  are  no! 
driving  the  two  'Prentices  to  distraction,  as  they  fondly  sui»p(»se, 
but  are  merely  awakening  the  unprofitable  admiration  of  Guster, 
whose  hair  won't  grow,  and  never  would,  and,  it  is  confidently 
thought,  never  will. 

"  Master  at  home  ?  "  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn. 

Master  is  at  home,  and  Guster  will  fetch  him.  Guster  dis- 
appears, glad  to  get  out  of  the  shop,  which  she  regards  with 
mingled  dread  and  veneration,  as  a  storehouse  of  awful  imple- 
ments of  the  great  torture  of  the  law  :  a  place  not  to  be  entered 
after  the  gas  is  turned  off. 

Mr.  Snagsby  appears :  greasy,  warm,  herbaceous,  and  chewing. 
Bolts  a  bit  of  bread  and  butter.  Says,  "  Bless  my  soul,  sir  ! 
Mr.  Tulkinghorn!" 

"  I  watit  half  a  word  with  you,  Snagsby." 

"  Certainly,  sir  I  Dear  me,  sir,  why  didn't  you  send  your 
young  man  round  for  me  ?  Pray  walk  into  the  back  shop,  sir." 
Snagsby  has  brightened  in  a  moment. 

The  confined  room,  strong  of  parchment  grease,  is  warehouse, 
counting-house,  and  copying-office.  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  sits, 
facing  round,  on  a  stool  at  the  desk. 

**  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce,  Snagsby." 

"  Yes,  sir."  Mr.  Snagsby  turns  up  the  gas,  and  coughs  be- 
hind his  hand,  modestly  anticipating  profit.  Mr.  Snagsby,  as  a 
timid  man,  is  accustomed  to  cough  with  a  variety  of  expressions, 
and  so  to  save  words. 

"  You  copied  some  affidavits  in  that  cause  for  me  lately." 

"  Yes,  sir,  we  did." 

"  There  was  one  of  them,'*  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  carelessly 
feeling — tight,  unopcnable  Oyster  of  the  old  school ! — in  the 
wrong  coat  pocket,  "  the  handwriting  of  which  is  peculiar,  and 
I  rather  like.  As  I  happened  to  be  passing,  and  thought  1  had 
it  about  me,  I  looked  in  to  ask  you — but  1  haven't  got  it.  No 
matter,  any  other  time  will  do — Ah  I  here  it  is  I — 1  looked  in  to 
ask  you  who  copied  this  ?  "  • 

"  Who  copied  this,,  sir  ?  "  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  taking  it,  lajring 
it  flat  on  the  desk,  and  separating  all  the  sheets  at  once  with  h 
twirl  and  a  twist  of  the  left  hand  peculiar  to  law-stationers. 
"  We  gave  this  out,  sir.  We  were  giving  out  rather  a  large 
quantity  oif  work  just  at  that  time.  I  can  tell  )^u  in  a  momcnl 
who  oopietf  it,  sir,  by  referring  to  my  fiook." 
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Mr.  Snagsby  takes  his  Book  i!own  from  the  saft^  makes  i 
bolt  of  the  bit  of  bread  and  butter  which  seemed  to  have  stopped 
short,  eyes  the  affidavit  aside,  and  brings  his  right  forefui^ef 
travelling  down  a  page  of  the  Book.  "Jewby — Packer — 
Jamdyce." 

**  Jarndyce  !  Here  we  are.  sir,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby.  "To  be 
sure  1  I  might  have  remembered  it.  This  was  given  ict,  sir, 
to  a  Writer  who  lodges  just  over  on  the  opposite  side  of  th« 
lane." 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  has  seen  the  entry,  found  it  before  the  Law* 
stationer,  read  it  while  the  forefinger  was  coming  down  the  hill. 

"  What  do  you  call  him  ?     Nemo  ?  "  says  Mr.  Tulkingliom. 

"  Nemo,  sir.  Here  it  is.  Forty-two  folio.  Given  out  on  the 
Wednesday  night,  at  eight  o'clock ;  brought  in  on  tiie  Thursday 
morning  at  half  after  nine." 

"  Nemo  ! "  repeats  Mr.  Tulkinghorn.  **  Nemo  is  Latin  foi 
no  one." 

"  It  must  be  English  for  some  one,  sir,  I  think,"  Mr.  Snagsby 
submits,  with  his  deferential  cough,  "it  is  a  person's  name. 
Here  it  is,  you  see,  sir!  Forty-two  folio.  Given  out  Wednes- 
day night,  eight  o'clock ;  brought  in,  Thursday  morning,  hall 
after  nine." 

The  tail  of  Mr.  Snagsby* s  eye  becomes  conscious  of  the  head 
of  Mrs.  Snagsby  looking  in  at  the  shop-door  to  know  what  he 
means  by  deserting  his  tea.  Mr.  Snagsby  addresses  an  explan- 
atory cough  to  Mrs.  Snagsby,  as  who  should  say,  "  My  dear,  a 
customer!" 

"  Half  after  nine,  sir,"  repeats  Mr.  Snagsby.  "  Our  law 
writers,  who  live  by  job-work,  are  a  queer  lot ;  and  this  ma> 
not  be  his  name,  but  it's  the  name  he  goes  by.  1  remember 
now,  sir,  that  he  gives  it  in  a  written  advertisement  he  sticks  up 
down  at  the  Rule  Office,  and  the  King's  Bench  Office,  and  the 
Judges'  Chambers,  and  so  forth.  You  know  the  kind  of  docu 
ment,  sir — wanting  employ  ?  " 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn  glances  through  the  little  window  at  the 
back  of  Coavins's,  the  sheriffs  officer's,  where  lights  shine  io 
Coavins's  windows.  Coavbs's  cofifee-room  is  at  the  back,  and 
the  shadows  •f  several  gentlemen  under  a  cloud  loom  cloudily 
upon  the  blinds.  Mr.  Snagsby  takes  the  opportunity  of  siightly 
turning  his  head,  to  glance  over  his  shoulder  at  his  little  woman, 
Snd  to  make  apologetic  motions  with  his  mouth  to  this  edect/ 
"  Tul-king-horn — rich — in-flu-en-tial ! " 

"  Have    you    given    this    man  work    before  ? "   a^ki   Mt 
Tulkinghorn^ 
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**  O  dear,  yea,  sir  I    Work  of  yours."  • 

^Thinking  of  more  important  matters,  I  forget  where  you 
said  he  lived?" 

"  Across  the  lane,  sir.  In  fact,  he  lodges  at  a—"  Mr.  Snagftbj 
makes  another  bolt,  as  if  the  bit  of  bread  and  butter  were  insur* 
mountable — **  at  a  Rag  and  Bottle  shop."  . 

"  Can  you  show  me  the  place  as  I  go  back  ?  " 

**  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  sir  !  " 

Mr.  Snagsby  pulls  off  hb  sleeves  and  his  grey  coat,  pulls  on 
his  black  coat,  takes  his  hat  from  its  peg.  *'  Oh  1  here  is  my 
little  woman  !"  he  says  aloud.  **  My  dear,  will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  tell  one  of  the  lads  to  look  after  the  shop,  while  I  step 
across  the  lane  with  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  ?  Mrs.  Snagsby,  sir—  I 
shan't  be  two  minutes,  my  love  ! " 

Mrs.  Snagsby  bends  l6  the  lawyer,  retires  behind  the  counter, 
peeps  at  them  through  the  window-blind,  goes  softly  into  the 
back  office,  refers  to  the  entries  in  the  book  still  lying  open.  Is 
evidently  curious. 

"  You  will  find  that  the  place  is  rough,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby, 
walking  deferentially  in  the  road,  and  leaving  the  narrow  pave- 
ment to  the  lawyer ;  "  and  the  party  is  very  rough.  But  they're 
a  wild  lot  in  general,  sir.  The  advantage  of  this  particular  man 
is,  that  he  never  wants  sleep.  He'll  go  at  it  right  on  end,  if 
you  want  him  to,  as  long  as  ever  you  like." 

It  is  quite  dark  now,  and  the  gas-lamps  have  acquired  their 
full  effect.  Jostling  against  clerks  going  to  |)ost  the  day's  letters, 
and  against  counsel  and  attorneys  going  home  to  dinner,  and 
against  plaintiffs  and  defendants,  and  suitors  of  all  sorts,  and 
against  the  general  crowd,  in  whose  way  the  forensic  wisdom  of 
ages  has  interposed  a  million  of  obstacles  to  the  transaction  oi 
the  commonest  business  of  life — diving  through  law  and  equity, 
and  through  that  kindred  mystery,  the  street  mud,  which  is 
made  of  nobody  knows  what,  and  collects  about  us  nf>body 
knows  whence  or  how :  we  only  knowing  in  general  that  when 
there  is  too  much  of  it,  we  find  it  necessary  to  shovel  it  away — 
the  lawyer  and  the  law-stationer  come  to  a  Rag  and  Bottle  shop, 
and  general  emporium  of  much  disregarded  merchandise,  lying 
and  being  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  kept, 
as  is  announced  in  paint,  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  by  one 
(wrook. 

''This  is  where  he  lives,  sir,"  says  the  law-stationer. 

''  This  is  where  he  lives,  is  it  ?  "  says  the  lawyer  unconcernedly 
"Thank  you." 

*^  Are  you  not  goiof  in,  sir  ?  " 
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'*  No,  i^)ik  you,  DO  ;  I  am  going  on  to  the  Fields  it  present 
Good  ei^^Aiiig.  Thank  you  i  "  Mr.  Snagsby  lifts  his  hat,  and 
returns  to  his  little  woman  and  his  tea. 

But,  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  does  not  go  on  to  the  Fields  at  present* 
(le  goes  a  short  way,  turns  back,  comes  again  to  the  shop  of 
Mr.  Krook,  and  enters  it  straight.  It  is  dim  enough,  with  a 
blot-headed  candle  or  so  in  the  windows,  and  an  old  man  and  a 
cat  sitting  in  the  back  part  by  a  fire.  The  old  man  rises  and 
comes  forward,  with  another  blot-headed  candle  in  his  hand. 

**  Pray  is  your  lodger  within  ?  " 

"  Male  or  female,  sir  ?  "  says  Mr.  Krook. 

"  Male.     The  person  who  does  copying." 

Mr.  Krook  has  eyed  his  man  narrowly.  Knows  him  by  sight 
Has  an  indistinct  impression  of  his  aristocratic  repute. 

"  Did  you  wish  to  see  him,  sir?  "     • 

"Yes." 

"  It's  what  I  seldom  do  myself,"  says  Mr.  Krook  with  a  grin, 
"  Shall  I  call  him  down  ?  But  it's  a  weak  chance  if  he'd  come, 
sir!" 

"  I'll  go  up  to  him,  then,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn. 

"Second  floor,  sir.  Take  the  candle.  Up  there!"  Mr. 
Krook,  with  his  cat  beside  him,  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair- 
case looking  after  Mr.  Tulkinghorn.  "  Hi — hi ! "  he  says,  when 
Mr.  Tulkinghorn  has  nearly  disappeared.  The  lawyer  looks 
down  over  the  handrail.  The  cat  expands  her  wicked  mouth, 
and  snarls  at  him. 

'*  Order,  Lady  Jane  I  Behave  yourself  to  visitors,  my  lady! 
Vou  know  what  they  say  of  my  lodger  ?  "  whispers  Krook,  going 
up  a  step  or  two. 

•'  What  do  they  say  of  him  ?  " 

"  They  say  he  has  sold  himself  to  the  Enemy ;  but  you  and 
I  know  better — he  don't  buy.  I'll  tell  you  what,  though  ;  my 
iodger  is  so  black-humoured  and  gloomy,  that  I  believe  he'd  as 
soon  make  that  bargain  as  any  other.  Don't  put  him  out,  sir. 
That's  my  advice  !  " 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn  with  a  nod  goes  on  his  way.  He  comes  to 
the  dark  door  on  the  second  floor.  He  knocks,  receives  no 
answer,  opens  it,  and  accidentally  extinguishes  his  candle  in 
doing  so. 

The  air  of  the  room  is  almost  bad  enough  to  have  extin- 
guished it,  if  he  had  not.  It  is  a  small  room,  nearly  black  with 
soot,  and  grease,  and  dirt.  In  the  rusty  skeleton  of  a  grate, 
pinched  at  the  middle  as  if  Poverty  had  gripped  it,  a  red  rokt 
ure  bums  low.     In  the  comer  by  the  chimney,  stand  a  de  ' 
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Uble  and  a  broken  desk;  a  wildeiness  marked  with  a  rain  of 
it.x.  In  another  corner,  a  ragged  old  portmanteau  on  one  of 
th\,  two  chairs,  8e:ves  for  cabinet  or  wardrobe  ;  no  larger  one 
is  needed,  for  it  collapses  like  the  cheeks  of  a  starved  roan. 
Thv.  fioof  is  bare ,  except  that  one  old  mat,  trodden  to  shredi 
of  ri/pe-jram,  lies  perishing  upon  the  hearth.  No  curtain  veili 
the  OAfKiiess  of  tne  night,  but  the  discoloured  shutters  are  drawn 
togethe/^;  and  thK)ugh  the  two  gaunt  holes  pierced  in  them, 
famine  imglit  be  staring  in — the  Banshee  of  the  man  upon  the  bed. 

For  Oil  a  low  bed  opposite  the  fire,  a  confusion  of  dirty  patch- 
work, leaif  :ibbed  ticking,  and  coarse  sacking,  the  lawyer,  hesi- 
tating just  within  the  doorway,  sees  a  man.  He  lies  there, 
dressed  in  shirt  and  trousers,  with  bare  feet.  He  has  a  yellow 
look  in  the  bpectraf  darkness  of  a  candle  that  has  guttered  down, 
until  the  wuole  length  of  its  wick  (still  burning)  has  doubled 
over,  and  Icit  a  lower  of  winding  sheet  above  it.  His  hair  is 
ragged,  mir^^Hng  with  his  whiskers  and  his  beard — the  latter 
ragged  too,  and  grown,  like  the  scum  and  mist  around  him>  in 
neglect.  Foul  and  filthy  as  the  room  is,  foul  and  filthy  as  the 
air,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  what  fumes  those  are  which  most 
oppress  the  senses  in  it ;  but  through  the  general  sickliness  and 
faintness,  and  the  odor  of  stale  tobacco,  there  comes  into  the 
lawyer's  mouth  the  bitter,  vapid  taste  of  opium. 

"  Hallo,  my  friend  ! "  he  cries,  and  strikes  his  iron  candle- 
stick against  the  door. 

He  thinks  he  has  awakened  his  friend.  He  lies  a  little 
turned  away,  but  his  eyes  are  surely  open. 

"  Hallo,  my  firiend ! "  he  cries  again.     "  Hallo  1  HaUo  I " 

As  he  rattles  on  the  door,  the  candle  which  has  drooped  so 
long,  goes  out,  and  leaves  him  in  the  dark  ;  with  the  gaunt  eyes 
in  the  shutters  staring  down  upon  the  bed. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Owr  Dmr  Br9ther. 

TOUCH  on  the  lawyer's  wrinkled  hand,  as  he  stands 
m  the  dark  room,  irresolute,  makes  him  start  and  say, 
What's  that?" 
**  It's  me,"  returns  the  old  man  of  the  house,  w hosi 
breath  is  in  his  car.     "Can't  you  wake  hici?" 
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"  No." 

**  What  hav«  you  done  with  your  candle  ?" 

"  Ifs  gone  out.     Here  it  is." 

Krook  takes  it,  |;oes  to  the  fire,  stoops  over  the  red  emberii 
and  tries  to  get  a  Ught  The  dying  ashes  have  no  light  to  sparCi 
and  his  endeavours  are  vain.  Muttering  after  an  ineffectual 
call  to  his  lodger,  that  he  will  go  down-stairs  and  briog  a  lighted 
candle  from  the  shop,  the  old  man  departs.  Mr.  Tufcnghora. 
for  some  new  reason  that  he  has,  does  not  await  his  return  in 
the  room,  but  on  the  stairs  outside. 

The  welcome  light  soon  sh»ies  upon  the  wall,  as  Krook  comeii 
slowly  up,  with  his  green-eyed  cat  following  at  his  heels.  "  Does 
the  man  generally  sleep  hke  this  ? "  inquires  the  lawyer,  in  a 
low  voice.  "  Hi !  I  don't  know,"  says  Krook,  shaking  his  head 
and  lifting  his  eyebrows.  "  I  know  next  to  nothing  of  his  hab- 
its, except  that  he  keeps  himself  very  close." 

Thus  whispering,  they  both  go  in  together.  As  the  light  goes 
in,  the  great  eyes  in  the  shutters,  darkening,  seem  to  close. 
Not  so  the  eyes  upon  the  bed. 

•*  God  save  us  ! "  exclaims  Mr.  Tulkinghorn.    "  He  is  dead ! " 

Krook  drops  the  heavy  hand  he  has  taken  up,  so  suddenly 
that  the  arm  swings  over  the  bedside. 

They  look  at  one  another  for  a  moment. 

"  Send  for  some  doctor !  Call  for  Miss  Flite  up  the  stairs, 
sir.  Here's  poison  by  the  bed  !  Call  out  for  Flite,  will  you?" 
says  Krook,  with  his  lean  hands  spread  out  above  the  body  like 
a  vampire's  wings. 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn  hurries  to  the  landing,  and  calls  "Miss 
Flite !  Flite  1  Make  haste,  here,  whoever  you  are !  Flite  ! ' 
Krook  follows  him  with  his  eyes,  and,  while  he  is  calling,  finds 
opportunity  to  steal  to  the  old  portmanteau  and  steal  back 
again. 

"  Run,  Flite,  run !  The  nearest  doctor  I  Run  ! "  So  Mr. 
Krook  addresses  a  crazy  little  woman,  who  is  his  female  lodger ; 
who  appears  and  vanishes  in  a  breath :  who  soon  returns,  ao 
companied  by  a  testy  medical  man,  brought  from  his  dinner — 
witli  a  broad  snufl^  upper  lip,  and  a  broad  Scotch  tongue. 

"  £y !  Bless  the  hearts  o'  ye,"  says  the  medical  man,  look* 
ing  up  at  them  after  a  moment's  examination.  "  He's  just  as 
dead  as  Phairy ! " 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn  (standing  by  the  old  portmanteau)  inquiret 
if  he  has  been  dead  any  time  ? 

*' Any  time,  sir?"  8a3rs  the  medical  gentleman.  '*Ifs  piob 
aUe  he  wall  have  beoi  4ead  aboot  three  hours." 
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''About  that  Ume,  I  should  say/'  obseives  a  dark  f  oung  man, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bed. 

•*Air  you  in  the  maydickle  prayfession  yourself,  sir?.**  in 
quires  the  irst. 

The  dark  young  man  says  yes. 

**Then  I'll  just  tak*  my  depairture,"  replies  tlie  other;  "fof 
Fro  nae  gude  here !"  With  which  remark,  he  finishes  his  brief 
attendance,  and  returns  to  finish  his  dinner. 

The  dark  young  surgeon  passes  the  candle  across  and  across 
the  face,  and  carefully  examines  the  law-writer,  who  has  estal> 
Sshed  his  pretensions  to  his  name  by  becoming  indeed  No  one. 

"  I  ki*ew  this  person  by  sight,  very  well,"  says  he.  "  He  has 
purchased  opiiun  of  me,  for  tlie  last  year  and  a  half.  Was  any- 
body present  related  to  him  ? "  glancing  round  upon  the  three 
bystanders. 

"  1  was  his  landlord,"  grimly  answers  Krook,  taking  the  can 
die  from  the  surgeon's  outstretched  hand.  "  He  told  me  once, 
I  was  the  nearest  relation  he  had." 

"  He  has  died,"  says  the  surgeon,  **  of  an  overdose  of  opiuo), 
there  is  no  doubt.  The  room  is  strongly  flavoured  with  it 
There  is  enough  here  now,"  taking  an  old  teapot  from  Mr. 
Krook,  "  to  kill  a  dozen  people." 

"  Do  you  think  he  did  it  on  purpose  ?  "  asks  Krook. 

"  Took  the  over-dose  ?  " 

"  Yes ! "  Krook  almost  smacks  his  lips  with  the  unction  of  a 
horrible  interest. 

"  I  can't  say.  I  should  think  it  unlikely,  as  he  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  taking  so  much.  But  nobody  can  tell.  He  was 
very  poor,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"I  suppose  he  was.  His  room — don't  look  rich,"  says 
Krook ;  who  might  have  changed  eyes  with  his  cat,  as  he  casts 
his  sharp  glance  around.  '*  But  I  have  never  been  in  it  since 
he  had  it,  and  he  was  too  close  to  name  the  circumstances  to 
me." 

"  Did  he  owe  you  any  rent  ?  " 

"Sbc  weeks." 

"  He  will  never  pay  it  ?  "  says  the  young  man,  resuming  hit 
examination.  *'  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  is  indeed  as  dead 
as  Pharaoh  ;  and  to  judge  firom  his  appearance  and  condition, 
I  should  think  it  a  happy  release.  Yet  he  must  have  been  a 
good  figure  when  a  youth,  and  I  dare  say  good-looking."  He 
sa)rs  this,  not  unfeelingly,  while  sitting  on  the  bedstead's  edge, 
with  his  face  towards  that  other  face,  and  his  hand  upon  the 
ccfion  of  the  heart    '*  I  recollect  once  thinking  there  was 
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•omethiug  in  his  manner,  uncouth  as  it  was,  that  denoted  a  fiJI 

m  life.    Was  that  so?"  he  continues,  looking  round. 

Krook  replies,  "  You  might  as  well  ask  me  to  describe  the 
ladies  whose  heads  of  hair  I  have  got  in  sacks-  down-stairs. 
Than  that  he  was  my  lodger  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  lived — 
or  didn't  live — by  law-writing,  1  know  no  more  of  him." 

During  this  dialogue,  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  has  stood  aloof  by  the 
old  portmanteau,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  equally  removed, 
to  all  appearance,  from  all  three  kinds  of  interest  exhibited 
neai  the  bed — hom  the  young  surgeon's  professional  interest 
tn  death,  noticeable  as  being  quite  apart  from  his  remarks  on 
the  deceased  as  an  individual ;  from  the  old  man's  unction ;  and 
the  little  crazy  woman's  awe.  His  imperturbable  face  has  been 
as  inexpressive  as  his  rusty  clothes.  One  could  not  even  say 
he  has  been  thinking  all  this  while.  He  has  shown  neither 
patience  nor  impatience,  nor  attention  nor  abstraction.  He 
has  shown  nothing  but  his  shell.  As  easily  might  the  tone  of  a 
delicate  musical  instalment  be  inferred  from  its  case,  as  the 
tone  of  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  from  his  case. 

He  now  interposes ;  addressing  the  young  surgeon,  in  his 
unmoved  professional  way : — 

"  I  looked  in  here,"  he  observes,  "just  before  you,  with  the 
intention  of  giving  this  deceased  man,  whom  1  never  saw  alive, 
some  employment  at  his  trade  of  copying.  I  had  heard  of 
him  from  my  stationer — Snagsby  of  Cook's  Court.  Since  no 
one  here  knows  anything  about  him,  it  might  be  as  well  to  send 
for  Snagsby.  Ah  ! "  to  the  little  crazy  woman,  who  has  often 
seen  him  in  Court,  and  whom  he  has  often  seen,  and  who  pro- 
poses, in  frightened  dumb-show,  to  go  for  the  law  stationer. 
"  Suppose  you  do  ! " 

Wiiile  she  is  gone,  the  surgeon  abandons  his  hopeless  inves- 
tigation, and  covers  its  subject  with  the  patchwork  counter 
pane.  Mr.  Krook  and  he  interchange  a  word  or  two.  Mr. 
Tulkinghorn  says  nothing;  but  stands,  ever,  near  the  old 
portmanteau. 

Mr.  Snagsby  arrives  hastily,  in  his  grey  coat  and  his  black 
sleeves.  **  Dear  me,  dear  me,"  he  says ;  "  and  it  has  come  to 
this,  has  it !     Bless  my  soul !  " 

"  Can  you  give  the  person  of  the  house  any  information  about 
ihis  unfortunate  creature,  Snagsby?"  inquires  Mr.  Tulking- 
horn. "  He  was  in  arrears  with  his  rent,  it  seems.  And  he 
must  be  buried,  you  know." 

^  Well,  sir,"  sajrs  Mr.  Snagsby,  coughing  his  apologetic  cougl 
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behind  his  hand;  '*I  reall)  don't  know  what  advice  I  coald 
offer,  except  sending  for  the  beadle." 

"  I  don't  speak  of  advice,"  returns  Mr.  Ti.lkinghom.  "  / 
could  advise — ^" 

("  No  one  better,  sir,  I  am  sure,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  with  his 
deferential  cough.) 

"  I  speak  of  affording  some  clue  to  his  connexions;  or  to 
whore  he  came  from,  or  to  anything  concemii/g  him." 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  after  prefacing  hij 
reply ^ntb  his  cough  of  general  propitiation,  "that  I  no  more 
know  where  he  'Came  from,  than  I  know — ^" 

''  Wltere  he  has  gone  to,  pexhaps,"  suggests  the  mrgeon,  to 
heip  him  out 

A  pause.  Mr.  Tulkinghom  looking  at  the  law-stationer. 
Kf  r.  Krook,  with  his  mouth  open,  looking  for  somebody  to 
speak  next. 

"  As  to  his  connexions,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  "  if  a  person 
was  to  say  to  me,  'Snagsby,  here's  twenty  thousand  pound 
down,  ready  for  you  in  the  Bank  of  England,  if  you'll  only 
name  one  of 'em,'  I  couldn't  do  it,  sir!  About  a  year  and  a 
half  ago— to  the  best  of  my  belief  at  the  time  when  he  first 
came  to  lodge  at  the  present  Rag  and  Bottle  Shop — ** 

"  That  was  the  time  ! "  says  Krook,  with  a  nod. 

**  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  strength* 
ened,  "he  came  into  our  place  one  morning  sifter  breakfast, 
and,  finding  my  little  woman  (which  I  name  Mrs.  Snagsby  when 
I  use  that  appellation)  in  our  shop,  produced  a  specimen  of 
his  handwriting,  and  gave  her  to  understand  that  he  was  in 
wants  of  copying  work  to  do,  and  was — not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  upon  it — "  a  favourite  apology  for  plain-speaking  with 
Mr.  Snagsby,  which  he  always  offers  with  a  sort  of  argumenta- 
tive fiankness,  "  hard  up  !  My  little  woman  is  not  in  general 
partial  to  strangers,  particular — not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon 
It — when  they  want  anything.  But  she  was  rather  took  by 
M>mething  about  this  person ;  whether  by  his  being  un shaved, 
or  by  his  hair  being  in  want  of  attention,  or  by  what  other  ladies^ 
reasons,  1  leave  you  to  judge ;  and  she  accepted  of  the  speci- 
men, and  likewise  of  the  address.  My  little  woman  hasn't  a 
good  ear  for  names,"  proceeds  Mr.  Snagsby,  after  consulting 
his  cough  of  consideration  behind  his  hand,  "  and  she  consid 
ered  Nemo  equally  the  same  as  Nimrod.  In  consequence  ol 
which,  she  got  into  a  habit  of  saying  to  me  at  meals,  '  Mr. 
Snagsby,  you  haven't  found  Nimrod  anv  work  yet  ? ''  or  *  Mr. 
Snagsby,  whv  didn't  you  give  that  eig^t-and-thirty  Chacceiy 
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folio  in  Jarndyce,  to  Nimrod?'  or  such  like.  And  that  is  the 
way  he  gradually  fell  into  job-work  at  our  place ;  and  that  is 
the  most  I  know  of  him,  except  that  he  was  a  quick  hand,  and 
a  hand  not  sparing  of  night-work ;  and  that  if  you  gave  him 
out,  say  five-and-forty  folio  on  the  Wednesday  night,  you  would 
have  it  brought  in  on  the  Thursday  morning.  All  of  which — ^" 
Mr.  Snagsby  concludes  by  politely  motioning  with  his  hat 
towards  the  bed,  as  much  as  to  add,  "  I  have  no  doubt  my  hon« 
ourable  friend  would  confirm,  if  he  were  in  a  condition  to  do  it" 

''Hadn't  you  better  see,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom  to  Krook, 
"  whether  he  had  any  papers  that  may  enlighten  you  ?  There 
will  be  an  Inquest,  and  you  will  be  asked  the  question.  You 
can  read  ?  " 

"  No,  I  can't,"  returns  the  old  man,  with  a  sudden  grin. 

"Snagsby,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  "look  over  the  room  for 
nim.  He  will  get  into  some  trouble  or  diflficulty,  otherwise. 
Being  here  Fll  wait,  if  you  make  haste ;  and  then  I  can  testify 
on  his  behalf,  if  it  should  ever  be  necessary,  that  all  was  fair  and 
right.  If  you  will  hold  the  candle  for  Mr.  Snagsby,  my  friend, 
he'll  soon  see  whether  there  is  anything  to  help  you." 

"  In  the  first  place,  here's  an  old  portmanteau,  sir,"  says 
Snagsby. 

An,  to  be  sure,  so  there  is !  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  does  not  ap- 
l>ear  to  have  seen  it  before,  though  he  is  standing  so  close  to 
it,  and  though  there  is  very  little  else.  Heaven  knows. 

The  marine-store  merchant  holds  the  light,  and  the  law-sta- 
tioner conducts  the  search.  The  surgeon  leans  against  a  cor- 
ner of  the  chimney-piece ;  Miss  Flite  peeps  and  trembles  just 
within  the  door.  The  apt  old  scholar  of  the  old  scliool,  with 
his  dull  black  breeches  tied  with  ribbons  at  the  knees,  his 
large  black  waistcoat,  his  long-sleeved  black  coat,  and  his  wisp 
ef  limp  white  neckerchief  tied  in  the  bow  the  Peerage,  knows  sa 
well,  stands  in  exactly  the  same  place  and  attitude. 

There  are  some  worthless  articles  of  clothing  in  the  old  port- 
manteau ;  there  is  a  bundle  of  pawnbrokers'  duplicates,  those 
turnpike  tickets  on  the  road  of  Poverty ;  there  is  a  crumpled 
paper,  smelling  of  opium,  on  which  are  scrawled  rough  memo- 
randa— as,  took,  such  a  day,  so  many  grains ;  took,  such  anothei 
day,  so  many  more — begun  some  time  ago,  as  if  with  the  in- 
tention of  being  regularly  continued,  but  soon  left  off.  There 
are  a  few  dirty  scraps  of  newspapers,  all  referring  to  Coroners' 
Inquests ;  there  is  nothing  else.  They  search  the  cupboard, 
and  the  drawer  of  the  ink-splashed  table.  There  is  not  a  mor« 
•d  of  an  old  letter,  or  of  any  other  writing,  in  either.    Tbr 
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jroung  surgeon  examines  the  dress  on  the  lawmnter.  A  Vpifc 
and  some  odd  halfpence  are  all  he  finds.  Mr.  Snagsby's  sug- 
gestion is  the  practical  suggestion  after  all,  and  the  beadle  must 
be  called  in. 

So  the  little  crazy  lodger  goes  for  the  beadle,  and  the  rest 
come  out  of  the  room.  "  Don't  leave  the  cat  there !  "  says  the 
surgeon  :  "  that  won't  do  ! "  Mr.  Krook  therefore  drives  her  out 
before  him ;  and  she  goes  furtively  down-stairs,  winding  her 
lithe  tail  and  licking  her  lips. 

"  Good  night ! "  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom  ;  and  goes  home  to 
Allegory  and  meditation. 

Ity  this  time  the  news  has  got  into  the  court.  Groups  ol 
its  inhabitants  assemble  to  discuss  the  thing;  and  the  out* 
posts  of  the  army  of  observation  (principally  boys)  are  pushed 
forward  to  Mr.  Krook' s  window,  which  they  closely  invest.  A 
policeman  has  already  walked  up  to  the  room,  and  walked  down 
again  to  the  door,  where  he  stands  like  a  tower,  only  conde- 
scending to  see  the  boys  at  his  base  occasionally ;  but  when- 
ever he  does  see  them,  they  quail  and  fall  back.  Mrs.  Perkins, 
who  has  not  been  for  some  weeks  on  speaking  terms  with  Mrs. 
Pil>€r,  in  consequence  of  an  unpleasantness  originating  in  young 
Perkins  having  ** fetched"  young  Piper  "a  crack,"  renews  her 
friendly  intercourse  on  this  auspicious  occasion.  The  potboy 
at  the  corner,  who  is  a  privileged  amateur,  as  possessing  official 
knowledge  of  life,  and  having  to  deal  with  drunken  men  occa- 
sionally,  Exchanges  confidential  communications  with  the  police- 
man, and  has  the  appearance  of  an  impregnable  youth,  unas- 
sailable by- truncheons  and  unconfinable  in  station-houses. 
People  talk  across  the  court  out  of  window,  and  bare-headed 
scouts  come  hurrying  in  from  Chancery  Lane  to  know  what's 
the  matter.  The  general  feeling  seems  to  be  that  it's  a  blessing 
Mr.  Krook  wam't  made  away  with  first,  mingled  with  a  little 
natural  disappointment  that  he  was  not.  In  the  midst  of  thii 
sensation,  the  beadle  arrives. 

I'he  bea  ile,  though  generally  understood  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  be  a  ridiculous  institution,  is  not  without  a  certain  pop- 
ularity for  the  moment,  if  it  were  only  as  a  man  who  is  going  to 
see  the  body.  The  pdiceman  considers  him  an  imbecile  civil- 
ian, a  remnant  of  the  barbarous  watchmen -times ;  but  gives  him 
admission,  as  something  that  must  be  borne  with  until  Govern- 
ment shall  abolish  him.  The  sensation  is  heightened,  as  the 
tidings  spread  firom  mouth  to  mouth  that  the  beadle  is  on  the 
^outtd,  and  has  gone  in. 

By-and-by  the  beadle  comti  out,  once  more  inteniifyipg  IIm 
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r  ^nsation,  which  has  rather  languished  in  the  interval.  He  ii 
understood  to  be  in  want  of  witnesses,  for  the  Inquest  to-mor- 
row,  who  can  tell  the  Coroner  and  Jury  anything  whatever  re- 
specting the  deceased.  Is  immediately  referred  to  innumerable 
people  who  can  tell  nothing  whatever.  Is  made  more  imbecile 
by  being  constantly  informed  that  Mrs.  Green's  son  "  wjw  a  law- 
writer  his-self,  and  knowed  him  better  than  anybody '' — which, 
ison  of  Mrs,  Green's  appears,  on  ininiiry,  to  be  at  the  present 
time  aboard  a  vessel  bound  for  China,  three  months  out,  but 
considered  accessible  by  telegraph,  on  application  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty.  Beadle  goes  into  various  shops  and  parlours, 
examining  the  inhabitants  ;  always  shutting  the  door  hrst,  and 
by  exclusion,  delay,  and  general  idiotcy,  exasperating  the  pub- 
lic. Policeman  seen  to  smile  to  ix)tboy.  Public  loses  interest, 
and  undergoes  reaction.  Taunts  the  beadle,  in  shrill  youthful 
voices,  with  having  boiled  a  boy ;  chorusses  fragments  of  a  pop- 
ular song  to  that  effect,  and  importing  that  the  boy  was  made 
into  soup  for  the  workhouse.  Policeman  at  last  hnds  it  neces- 
sary to  support  the  law,  and  seize  a  vocalist ;  who  is  released 
upon  the  flight  of  the  rest,  on  condition  of  his  getting  out  ol 
tills  then,  come  1  and  cutting  it — a  condition  he  immediately 
observes.  So  the  sensation  dies  off  for  the  time  ;  and  the  un- 
moved policeman  (to  whom  a  little  opiuni,  more  or  less,  if 
nothiug),  with  his  shining  hat,  stiff  stock,  inflexible  great-coat, 
stout  belt  and  bracelet,  and  all  things  fitting,  pursues  his  loung* 
ing  way  with  a  heavy  tread :  beating  the  palms  of  his  white 
gloves  one  against  the  other,  and  stopping  now  and  then,  at  a 
street-corner,  to  look  casually  about  for  anything  betjveen  a  lost 
child  and  a  murder. 

Under  cover  of  the  night,  the  feeble-minded  beadle  comes 
flitting  about  Chancery  Lane  with  his  summonses,  in  which 
every  Juror's  name  is  wrongly  spelt,  and  nothing  is  rightly  spelt 
but  the  beadle's  own  name,  which  nobody  can  read  or  wants  to 
know.  The  summonses  served,  and  his  witnesses  forewarned, 
the  beadle  goes  to  Mr.  Krook's,  to  keep  a  small  appointment 
he  has  made  with  certain  paupers;  who,  presently  arriving,  are 
conducted  up-stairs;  where  they  leave  the  great  eyes  in  the 
shutter  something  new  to  stare  at,  in  that  last  shape  which 
earthly  lodgings  take  for  No  one — and  for  Every  one. 

And,  all  that  nig^t,  the  coffin  stands  ready  by  the  old  port- 
manteau ;  and  the  lonely  figure  on  the  bed,  whose  patli  in  life 
has  lain  through  five-andforty  years,  lies  there,  with  no  more 
track  behind  hiait  that  any  one  can  trace,  than  a  deserted 
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KejLt  day  the  court  is  all  alive — ^is  like  a  fair,  as  M/s.  Perkins^ 
mare  than  reconciled  to  Mrs.  Piper,  says,  in  amicable  conver- 
lation  with  that  excellent  woman,  The  coroner  is  to  sit  in  thr 
first-floor  room  at  the  SoVs  Arms,  where  the  Harmonic  Meet- 
ings take  place  twice  a-week,  and  where  the  chair  is  filled  by  a 
gentleman  of  professional  celebrity,  faced  by  little  Swills,  the 
comic  vocalist,  who  hopes  (according  to  the  bill  in  the  window) 
that  bis  friends  will  rally  round  him,  and  support  hrst-rate  talent 
The  SoFs  Arms  does  a  brisk  stroke  of  business  all  the  morning. 
Even  children  so  require  sustaining,  under  the  genera)  excite- 
ment, that  a  pieman  who  has  established  himself  for  die  occa- 
sion at  the  comer  of  the  court,  says  his  brandy-balls  go  off  like 
amoke.  What  time  the  beadle,  hovering  betwet:n' the  door  o/ 
Mr.  Krook*s  establishment  and  the  door  of  the  Sol's  Arms, 
shows  the  curiosity  in  his  keeping  to  a  few  discreet  spirits,  and 
accepts  the  compliment  of  a  glass  of  ale  or  so  in  return. 

At  the  appointed  hour  arrives  the  Coroner,  for  whom  thi 
jurymen  are  waiting,  and  who  is  received  with  a  salute  of  skittle? 
from  the  good  dry  skittle-ground  attached  to  the  SoPs  Arms 
The  Coroner  frequents  more  public- houses  than  any  man  alive 
The  smell  of  saw-dust,  beer,  tobacco-smoke,  and  spirits,  is  in 
separable  in  his  vocation  from  death  in  its  most  awful  shapes^ 
He  is  conducted  by  the  beadle  and  the  landlord  to  the  Har* 
monic  Meeting  Room,  where  he  puts  his  hat  on  the  piano,  and 
takes  a  Windsor-chair  at  the  head  of  a  long  table,  formed  o( 
several  short  taUes  put  together,  and  ornamented  with  glutinous 
rings  in  endless  involutions,  made  by  pots  and  glasses.  As 
many  of  the  Jury  as  can  crowd  together  at  the  table  sit  there. 
The  rest  get  among  the  spittoons  and  pipes,  or  lean  against  the 
piano.  Over  the  Coroner's  head  is  a  small  iron  garland,  the 
pendant  handle  of  a  bell,  which  rather  gives  the  Majesty  of  the 
Court  the  appearance  of  going  to  be  hanged  presently. 

Call  over  and  swear  the  Jury  1  While  the  ceremony  is  in 
progress,  sensation  is  created  by  the  entrance  of  a  chubby  little 
man  in  a  large  shirt-collar,  with  a  moist  eye,  and  an  inflamed 
Qose,  who  modestly  takes  a  position  near  the  door  as  one  of 
tbo  general  public,  but  seems  familiar  with  the  room  too.  A 
whisper  circulates  that  this  is  little  Swills.  It  is  considered  not 
tmlikely  that  he  will  get  up  an  imitation  of  the  Coroner,  and 
make  it  the  principal  feature  of  the  Harmonic  Meeting  in  ths 
evening. 

"  Well,  gentlemen — "  the  Coroner  begins. 

-"Silence  there,  will  you  !''  says  the  beadle.     Not  to  UiMtCar 
'  I  it  MigM  appear  so. 
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"Well,  gentlemen!"  resumes  the  Coroner.  'Ytfa  cn  bb* 
panelled  here,  to  inquire  into  the  death  of  a  certain  man.  Evi 
dence  will  be  given  before  you,  as  to  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing that  death,  and  you  will  give  your  verdict  acconlbg  to  the 
— skittles  ;  they  must  be  stopped  you  know,  beadle  ! — evidei  ce, 
and  not  according  to  anything  else.  The  first  thing  to  be  done, 
is  to  view  the  body." 

"  Make  way  there  !  "  cries  the  beadle. 

So  they  go  ou:  in  a  loose  procession,  something  after  ihc 
manner  of  a  straggling  funeral,  and  make  their  inspection  in 
Mr.  Krook*s  back  second  floor,  from  which  a  few  of  the  Jury- 
men retiie  p^le  and  precipitately.  The  beadle  is  very  careful 
that  two  gentlemen  not  very  neat  about  the  cuffs  and  buttons 
(for  whose  accommodation  he  has  provided  a  special  little  table 
near  the  Coroner,  in  the  Harmonic  Meeting  Room)  should  see 
all  that  is  to  be  seen.  For  they  are  the  public  chroniclers  ol 
such  inquiries,  by  the  line ;  and  he  is  not  superior  to  the  uni- 
versal hunian  infirmity,  but  hopes  to  read  in  print  what  "  Mooney, 
the  active  and  intelligent  beadle  of  the  district,"  said  and  did  ; 
and  even  aspires  to  see  the  name  of  Mooney  as  familiarly  and 
patron  isingly  mentioned  as  the  name  of  the  Hangman  is,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  latest  examples. 

Little  Swills  is  waiting  for  the  Coroner  and  Jury  on  their  re- 
turn. Mr.  Tulkinghom,  also.  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  is  received  with 
distinction,  and  seated  near  the  Coroner ;  between  that  high 
judicial  officer,  a  bagatelle-board,  and  the  coal-box.  The  inquiry 
proceeds.  l*he  Jury  learn  how  the  subject  of  their  inquiry  died, 
and  learn  no  more  about  him.  "  A  very  eminent  solicitor  is  in 
attendance,  gentlemen,"  says  the  Coroner,  **  who,  I  am  informed, 
was  accidentally  present,  when  discovery  of  the  death  was 
made  ;  but  he  could  only  repeat  the  evidence  you  have  already 
heard  from  the  surgeon,  the  landlord,  die  lodger,  and  the  law- 
stationer  ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  trouble  him.  Is  ar}ybody 
in  attendance  who  knows  anything  more  ?  " 

Mrs.  Piper  pushed  forward  by  Mrs.  Perkins.  Mrs.  Fiper 
•worn. 

Anastasia  Piper,  gentlemen.  Married  woman.  Now,  Mrs. 
Fiper — what  have  you  got  to  say  about  this  ? 

Why,  Mrs.  Piper  has  a  good  deal  to  say,  chiefly  in  paren- 
thesis and  without  punctuation,  but  not  much  to  tell.  Mrs. 
Piper  livts  in  the  court  (which  her  husband  is  a  cabinet-maker) 
and  it  has  lorg  been  w(*ll  beknown  among  the  neighbours  (count- 
ing from  the  day  next  but  one  before  the  half  baptizing  of  Ale» 
azider  Tames  Piper  aged  eighteen  months  and  four  days  old  on  ao 
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Wirots  of  tK>t  being  expected  to  live  such  was  the  sufferings  gentle- 
men of  that  child  in  his  gums)  as  the  Plaintive — so  Mrs.  Piper  iu- 
fists  on  calling  the  deceased — was  reported  to  have  sold  himself. 
Thinks  it  was  tlie  Plaintive's  air  in  which  that  report  origina- 
dnin.  See  the  Plaintive  often,  and  considered  as  his  air  was  fead- 
ocious,  and  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  about  some  children  being 
timid  (and  if  doubted  hoping  Mrs.  Perkins  may  be  brought 
fbrard  for  she  is  here  and  will  do  credit  to  her  husband  and  her- 
lelf  and  family).  Has  seen  the  Plain tivewexed  and  worritetl  by 
the  children  (for  children  they  will  ever  be  and  you  cannot  ex- 
pect them  specially  if  of  playful  dispositions  to  be  Methoozellers 
which  you  was  not  yourself).  On  nxicounts  of  this  and  his  dark 
looks  has  often  dreamed  as  she  see  him  take  a  pickaxe  from 
his  pocket  and  split  Johnny*s  head  (which  the  child  knows  not 
fear  and  has  repeatually  called  after  him  close  at  his  eels).  Never 
however  see  the  Plaintive  take  a  pickaxe  or  any  other  wepping 
far  from  it.  Has  seen  him  hurry  away  when  run  and  called  after 
as  if  not  partial  to  children  and  never  see  him  speak  to  neither 
child  nor  grown  person  at  any  time  (exce{)ting  the  boy  that 
sweeps  the  crossing  down  the  lane  over  the  way  round  the  cor- 
ner which  if  he  was  here  would  tell  you  that  he  has  been  seen 
a  speaking  to  him  frequent). 

Says  the  Coroner,  is  that  boy  here  ?  Says  the  beadle,  no,  »ir, 
lie  is  not  here.  Says  the  Coroner,  go  and  fetch  him  then.  In 
the  absence  of  the  active  and  intelligent,  the  Coroner  converses 
with  Mr.  Tulkinghorn. 

O  !     Here's  the  boy,  gentlemen  1 

Here  he  is,  very  n4uddy,  very  hoarse,  very  ragged.  Now, 
boy ! — But  stop  a  minute.  Caution.  This  hoy  must  be  put 
through  a  few  preliminary  paces. 

Name,  Jo.  Nothing  else  that  he  knows  on.  Don't  know 
that  everybody  has  two  nauies.  Never  heerd  of  sich  a  think. 
Don't  know  that  Jo  is  short  for  a  longer  name.  Thinks  it  long 
enough  for  him.  He  don't  ikid  no  fault  witli  it.  Spell  it  ?  No. 
He  can't  spell  it.  No  father,  no  mother,  no  friends.  Never 
been  to  school.  What's  home  ?  Knows  a  broom's  a  broou). 
and  knows  it's  wicked  to  tell  a  lie.  Don't  recollects  ho  told 
him  about  the  broom,  or  about  the  lie,  but  krK>ws  both.  Can't 
exactly  say  what'U  be  done  to  him  arter  he's  dead  if  he  tells  a 
lie  to  the  gentlemer,  here,  but  believes  it'll  be  something  wery 
bad  to  punish  him,  and  serve  him  right — and  so  he'll  tell  the 
truth. 

''  This  won't  do,  gentlemen  I "  says  the  Coroner,  widi  a  owl* 
aacboly  riiikt  of  tW  head. 
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**  Don't  you  thmk  yo«  can  receive  his  evidence,  «r  ?  "^  salt 
an  attentive  Juryman. 

"  Out  of  the  que^tioo,''  says  the  Coroner.  **  You  have  heard 
the  boy.  *  Can't  exactly  say'  won't  do,  you  know.  We  can't 
take  that^  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  gentleooen.  It's  terribb  deprav* 
ity.     Put  the  boy  aside." 

Bay  put  aside ;  to  the  great  edification  of  the  and  ence  ; — 
especially  of  Little  Swills,  the  Comic  Vocahst, 

Now.  Is  there  any  other  witness  ?     No  other  witnesi. 

Very  well,  gentlemen  !  Here's  a  man  unknown,  proved  to 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  oi)iuin  in  laige  quantities  for 
a  yeai  and  a  half,  found  dead  of  too  much  opium.  If  yois 
think  you  have  any  evidence  to  lead  you  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  committed  suicide,  you  will  come  to  that  cooclusion.  If  you 
think  it  is  a  case  of  accidental  death,  joti  will  hnd  a  Verdict 
accordingly. 

Verdict  accordingly.  Accidental  death.  No  doirbt.  Gentle- 
men, you  are  discharged.     Good  afternoon. 

While  the  Coror*er  buttons  his  great  coat,  Mr.  Tufkingliorry 
and  he  give  private  audience  to  the  rejected  witness  in  a  corner- 
That  graceless  creature  only  kno^vs  that  the  deatt  man  (whoii> 
he  recognised  just  now  by  his  yellwv  face  and  black  hair)  was 
sometimes  hooted  and  pursued  about  the  streets.  That  oner 
cold  winter  night,  when  he,  the  boy,  was  shivering  rn  a  door^ 
way  near  his  crossing,  the  man  tmned  to  look  at  Kini,  and  came 
back,  and,  having  questioned  him  and  found  ih  n  he  had  not  a 
friend  in  the  world,  said,  **  Neither  have  L  ^  N'fX  oin: ! "  and  gave 
hi|m  the  price  of  a  supper  and  a  night's  Uxlging.  Tiiat  i1k»  nuin> 
had  often  spoken  to  him  since  ;  and  asked  him  wht^iher  be  slepr 
sound  at  night,  and  how  he  bore  cold  ^\\^  liungcr,  and  whether 
he  ever  wished  to  die ;  and  similar  strange  ijiiicstions.  That 
when  the  man  had  no  money,  he  would  say  in  passing,  *'  I  am 
•5  poor  as  you  to-day,  Jo ; "  but  that  when  he  had  any,  he  had 
always  (as  the  boy  nM>st  heartily  believes)  been  glad  to  give  hin> 
some. 

''  He  was  wery  good  to  me,"  says  the  boy,  wiping  his  eye* 
with  his  wretched  sleeve.  **\Ven  1  see  him  a  layin'  so  slrilched 
out  just  now,  1  wished  he  could  have  heerd  mc  tell  him  so.  He 
wos  wery  good  to  me,  he  wos  ! " 

As  he  shuffles  down-stairs,  Mr.  Snagsby,  lying  in  wait  for  him, 

puts  a  half-crown  in  his  hand.    **  If  ever  you  see  me  coming  past 

your  crossing  with  my  little  woman — 1  mean  a  lady — "  says  Alt 

Snagsby,  wiUi  his  nnger  on  his  nose,  *Mon't  allude  to  it ! " 

Fot  MNue  little  tiMe  tlM  Juiymen  hang  about  the  Sol*s  kxm^ 
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edloqaialljT  In  the  sequel,  half-a-dozen  are  caught  up  in  t 
doud  of  pipe  smoke  that  pervades  the  parlour  of  the  SoVs  Arms; 
two  stroll  to  Hampstead ;  and  four  engage  to  go  half-price  to 
the  play  at  night,  and  top  up  with  oysters.  Little  Swills  is  treated 
on  several  hands.  Being  asked  what  he  thinks  of  the  proceed- 
ings, characterises  them  (his  strength  lying  in  a  slangular  direc- 
tion) as  "  a  rummy  start."  The  landlord  of  the  Sol's  Arms^ 
findm;  Little  Swills  so  popular,  commends  him  highly  to  the 

Jurymen  and  public ;  observing  that,  for  a  song  in  character^ 
e  don't  know  his  equal,  and  that  that  man's  character-wardrobe 
would  fill  a  cart. 

Thus,  gradually  the  Sol's  Arms  melts  into  the  shadowy  night, 
and  then  flares  out  of  it  strong  in  gas.  The  Harmonic  Meet- 
ing hour  arriving,  the  gentleman  of  professional  celebrity  takes 
the  chair ;  is  faced  (red-faced)  by  Little  Swills ;  their  friends 
rally  round  them,  and  support  first-rate  talent.  In  the  zenith 
of  the  evening,  Little  Swills  says,  Gentlemen,  if  you'll  permit 
me,  rU  attempt  a  short  description  of  a  scene  of  real  life  that 
came  off  here  to-day.  Is  much  applauded  and  encouraged ;  goes 
out  of  the  room  as  Swills ;  comes  in  as  the  Coroner  (not  the 
least  in  the  world  like  him)  ;  describes  the  Inquest,  with  recrea- 
tive intervals  of  piano-forte  accompaniment  to  the  refrain — 
With  his  (the  Coroner's)  tippy  tol  li  doll,  tippy  tol  lo  doll,  tippy 
tolli  doll,  Dee! 

The  jingling  piano  at  last  is  silent,  and  the  Harmonic  friends 
rally  round  their  pillows.  Then  there  is  rest  around  the  lonely 
figure,  now  laid  in  its  last  earthly  habitation ;  and  it  is  watched 
by  the  gaunt  eyes  in  the  shutters  through  some  quiet  hours  of 
night  If  this  forlorn  man  could  have  been  propherically  seen 
lying  here,  by  the  mother  at  whose  breast  he  nestled,  a  little 
child,  with  eyes  upraised  to  her  loving  face,  and  soft  hand 
scarcely  knowing  how  to  close  upon  the  neck  to  which  it  crept, 
what  an  impossibility  the  vision  would  have  seemed !  O,  if,  in 
brighter  days,  the  now-extinguished  fire  within  him  ever  burned 
for  one  woman  who  held  him  in  her  heart,  where  is  she,  while 
these  ashes  are  above  the  ground  ! 

It  is  anything  but  a  night  of  rest  at  Mr.  Snagsb/s  in  Cook's 
Court ;  where  Guster  murders  sleeps  by  going,  as  Mr.  Snagsby 
himself  allows — ^not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it— out  of  one 
fit  into  twenty.  The  occasion  of  this  seizure  is,  that  Guster  has 
a  tender  heart,  and  a  susceptible  something  that  possibly  might 
have  been  imagination,  but  for  Tooting  and  her  patron  saint 
Be  it  what  it  may,  now,  it  was  so  direfully  impressed  at  tea-time 
kjr  Mr.  SiMgsh|r'8  aoooant  of  the  inquiry  at  which  he  had  I 
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that  at  supper-time  she  projected  herself  into  the  kitchen,  pie 
ceded  by  a  flying  Dutch-cheese,  and  fell  into  a  fit  of  unusual  dun^ 
tion :  which  she  only  came  out  of  to  go  into  another,  and  another, 
and  so  on  through  a  chain  of  fits,  with  short  intervals  between,  ol 
which  she  has  pathetically  availed  herself  by  consuming  them 
in  entreaties  to  Mrs.  Snagsby  not  to  give  her  warning  **  when 
the  qaite  comes  to  ;''  and  also  in  appeals  to  the  whole  establish* 
ment  to  lay  her  down  on  the  stones,  and  go  to  bed.  Hence, 
Mr.  Snagsby,  at  last  hearing  the  cock  at  the  little  dairy  in  Cur- 
iitti  Street  go  into  that  disinterested  ecstacy  of  his  on  the  sub* 
feet  of  daylight,  says,  drawing  a  long  breath,  though  the  most 
patient  of  men,  "  1  thought  you  was  dead,  I  am  sure  ! " 

What  question  this  enthusiastic  fowl  supposes  he  settles  when 
fte  strains  himself  to  such  an  extent,  or  why  he  should  thus  crow 
(so  men  crow  on  various  triumphant  public  occasions,  however) 
atiout  what  cannot  be  of  any  moment  to  him,  is  his  affair.  It  is 
enough  that  daylight  comes,  morning  comes,  noon  comes. 

Then  the  active  and  intelligent,  who  has  got  into  the  morning 
papers  as  such,  comes  with  his  pauper  company  to  Mr.  Krook's, 
and  bears  off  the  body  of  our  dear  brother  here  departed,  to  a 
nemmed-in  churchyard,  pestiferous  and  obscene,  whence  nia- 
(i|» tiant  diseases  are  communicated  to  the  bodies  of  our  dear 
breathers  and  sisters  who  have  not  departed  ;  while  our  dear 
brothers  and  sisters  who  hang  about  official  back-stairs — would 
to  Heaven  they  had  departed ! — are  very  complacent  and  agree- 
able. Into  a  beastly  scrap  of  ground  which  a  Turk  would  re- 
|ec:t  as  a  savage  abomination,  and  a  Caffre  would  shudtler  at,  Ihey 
bring  our  dear  brother  here  departed,  to  receive  Christian  burial. 

With  houses  looking  on,  on  every  side,  save  where  a  reeking 
little  tunnel  of  a  court  gives  access  to  the  iron  gate — with  every 
viliany  of  life  in  action  close  on  death,  and  every  poisonous  de- 
ment of  death  in  action  close  on  life — ^here,  they  lower  our  dear 
brother  down  a  foot  or  two  :  here,  sow  him  in  cormption,  to  be 
oiised  in  corruption :  an  avenging  ghost  at  many  a  sick-bedside : 
a  shameful  testimony  to  future  ages,  how  civilisation  and  bar- 
barism walked  this  boastful  island  togetlier. 

Come  night,  come  darkness,  for  you  cannot  come  too  soon, 
or  stay  too  long,  by  such  a  place  as  this !  Come,  straggling 
bghts  into  the  windows  of  the  ugly  houses;  and  you  who  do  ini- 
quity therein,  do  it  at  least  with  this  dread  scene  shut  out  1 
Come,  flame  of  gas,  burning  so  sullenly  above  the  iron  gate, 
OH  which  the  poisoned  air  deposits  its  witch-ointment  slimy  to 
the  touch !  It  is  well  that  you  should  call  to  every  passer-byi 
''Ix>okhcrtl'! 
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With  the  ni^t,  comes  a  slouching  figure  through  the  tnnnd- 
courty  to  the  outside  of  the  iron  gate.  It  holds  the  gate  with  its 
hands,  and  looks  in  between  the  bars ;  stands  looking  in,  for  a 
little  while. 

It  then,  with  an  old  broom  it  carries,  softly  sweeps  the  step. 
and  makes  the  archway  clean.  It  does  so,  very  busily  and 
trimly ;  looks  in  again,  a  little  while ;  and  so  departs. 

Jo,  is  it  thou  ?  WeU,  well  I  Though  a  rejected  witness,  whs 
"  can't  exactly  say  "  what  will  be  done  to  him  in  greater  hands 
than  men's,  thou  art  not  quite  in  outer  darkness.  There  is 
something  like  a  distant  ray  of  light  in  thy  mattered  reason  for 
this: 

"  He  wos  wery  good  to  me,  he  wos  I " 


CHAPTER  XII. 

On  thi  WigUk. 

|T  has  left  off  raining  down  in  Lincolnshire,  at  last,  and 
Chesney  Wold  has  taken  heart  Mrs.  Rouncewell  is 
j  full  of  hospitable  cares,  for  Sir  Leicester  and  my  Lady 
are  coming  home  from  Paris.  The  fashionable  intelli- 
gence has  found  it  out,  and  communicates  the  glad  tidings  to 
benighted  England.  It  has  also  found  out,  that  they  will  enter- 
tain a  brilliant  and  distinguished  circle  of  the  klite  of  the  beau 
monde  (the  fashionable  intelligence  is  weak  in  English,  but  a 
giant-refreshed  in  French),  at  the  ancient  and  hospitable  family 
seat  in  Lincolnshire. 

For  the  greater  honour  of  the  brilliant  and  distinguished  circle* 
and  of  Chesney  Wold  into  the  bargain,  the  broken  arch  of  the 
bridge  in  the  park  is  mended ;  and  the  water,  now  retired 
within  its  proper  limits  and  again  spanned  gracefully,  makes  a 
figure  in  the  prospect  from  the  house.  The  clear  cold  sunshine 
glances  into  the  brittle  woods,  and  approvingly  beholds  the 
sharp  wind  scattering  the  leaves  and  drying  the  moss.  It  glides 
over  the  park  after  the  moving  shadows  of  the  clouds,  and 
chases  them,  and  never  catches  them,  all  day.  It  looks  in  at 
the  windows,  and  touches  the  ancestral  portraits  with  bars  an<f 
patches  kA  brightness,  never  contemplated  by  the  painter 
Athwart  the  pi^nre  of  mj  Lady»  over  the  great  chimney-pi* :« 
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it  tbrowt  a  bfoad  bend-sinister  of  light  tfiat  strikes  ^  down  crook 
edly  into  the  hearth,  and  seems  to  rend  it 

Through  the  same  cold  sunshine,  and  the  same  durp  windy 
my  Lady  and  Sir  Leicester,  in  their  travelling  chariot,  (my  Lady's 
woman,  and  Sir  Leicester's  man  affectionate  in  die  rumble,) 
start  for  home.  Witli  a  considerable  amount  of  jingling  and 
irfaip-cracking,  and  many  plunging  demonstrations  on  the  part 
of  two  bare-backed  horses,  and  two  Centaurs  with  glazed  hats, 
jack  boots,  and  flowing  manes  and  tails,  they  rattle  out  of  the 
yard  of  the  H6tel  Bristol  in  the  Place  Vend6me,  and  canter  be> 
tween  the  sun-and-shadow-chequered  colonnade  of  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli  and  the  garden  of  the  ill-fated  palace  of  a  headless  king 
and  queen,  off  by  the  Place  of  Concord,  and  the  Elysian  Fields, 
and  the  Gate  of  the  Star,  out  of  Paris. 

Sooth  to  say,  they  cannot  go  away  too  fast ;  for  even  here, 
my  Lady  Dedlock  has  been  bored  to  death.  Concert,  assembly 
opera,  theatre,  drive,  nothing  is  new  to  my  Lady,  under  the 
worn-out  heavens.  Only  last  Sunday,  when  poor  wretches  were 
gay — withm  the  walls,  playing  with  children  among  the  clipped 
trees  and  the  statues  m  the  Palace  Garden ;  walking,  a  score 
abreast,  in  the  Elysian  Fields,  made  more  Elysian  by  perform- 
ing dogs  and  wooden  horses ;  between  whiles  filtering  (a  few) 
through  the  gloomy  Cathedral  of  our  Lady,  to  say  a  word  or  two 
at  the  base  of  a  pillar,  within  flare  of  a  rusty  little  gridiron-full 
of  gusty  little  tapers — ^without  the  walls,  encompassing  Paris 
with  dancing,  love-making,  wine-drinking,  tobacco-smoking, 
tomb-visiting,  billiard,  card,  and  domino  phiyin^,  quack-doctor- 
ing, and  much  murderous  refuse,  animate  and  inanimate — only 
last  Sunday,  my  Lady,  in  the  desolation  of  Boredom  and  the 
Clutch  of  Giant  Despair,  almost  hated  her  own  maid  for  being 
in  spirits. 

She  cannot,  therefore,  go  too  fast  from  Paris.  Weariness  of 
soul  lies  before  her,  as  it  lies  behind — her  Ariel  has  put  a  girdle 
of  it  round  the  whole  earth,  and  it  cannot  be  unclasped — but 
the  imperfect  remedy  is  always  to  fly,  from  the  last  place  where 
it  has  been  experienced  Fling  Paris  back  into  the  distance, 
then,  exchanging  it  for  endless  avenues  and  croes-avenues  of 
wintry  trees !  And,  when  next  beheld,  let  it  be  some  leagues 
away,  with  the  Gate  of  the  Star  a  white  speck  glittering  in  the 
sun,  and  the  city  a  mere  mound  in  a  plain :  two  dark  square 
towers  rising  out  of  it,  and  light  and  shadow  descending  on  it 
aslant,  like  the  angels  in  Jacob's  dream ! 

Sir  Leicester  is  generalljr  in  a  complacent  state,  and  rardy 
bored.    When  he  ha«  notmng  else  to  do.  he  can  always  caa^ 
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template  his  own  greamess.  It  is  a  considerable  advantage  to 
a  man,  to  have  so  ioexhaustible  a  subject  Afler  reading  fail 
tetters^  he  leans  back  in  his  comer  of  the  carriage,  and  generally 
reviews  his  importance  to  society* 

*'  You  have  an  unusual  amount  of  correspondence  this  mom- 
tng?"  says  my  Lady,  after  a  long  time.  She  is  fatigujxl  with 
reading.     Has  almost  read  a  page  in  twenty  miles. 

**  Nothing  in  it,  though.     Nothing  whatever." 

"  I  saw  one  of  Mr.  Tnlkinghorn's  long  effusions  I  think  ?  " 

""Yon  see  everything,  **  says  Sir  Leicester,  with  admiration. 

"Hal**  sighs  my  Lady,    "  He  is  the  most  tiresome  of  men." 

"  He  sends — I  really  beg  your  pardon — he  sends,"  says  Sit 
Leicester,  selecting  the  letter,  and  unfolding  it,  ''  a  message  to 
you.  Our  stopping  to  change  horses,  as  I  came  to  his  post- 
script, drove  it  out  of  my  memory,  I  beg  you'll  excuse  me.  He 
says — ^'  Sir  Leicester  is  so  long  in  taking  out  his  eye  glass  and 
adjusting  it,  that  my  Lady  looks  a  little  irritated.  "  He  says  *  In 
the  matter  of  the  right  of  way — '  I  beg  your  pardon,  that's  not 
the  place.  He  says — yes  I  Here  I  have  it !  lie  says,  *  I  beg 
xxiy  respectful  comt^ments  to  my  Lady,  i^^o,  I  hope,  has  bene- 
fited by  the  change.  Will  yott  do  me  the  favour  to  mention  (as 
it  may  interest  her),  that  I  have  something  to  tell  her  on  her  re 
turn,  in  reference  to  the  person  who  copied  the  affidavit  in  the 
Chancery  suit,  which  so  powerfully  stimulated  her  curiosity.  7 
have  seen  him.' " 

My  Lady,  leaning  forward,  looks  out  of  her  window. 

"  That's  the  message,"  observed  Sir  Leicester. 

*^  I  should  like  to  walk  a  little,"  says  my  Lady,  still  looking 
o«it  of  her  windo«7, 

"Walk?"  repestft  Sir  Leicester,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

'*  I  should  like  to  walk  a  litde,"  says  my  Lady,  with  unmis- 
takeable  distinctness.     "Please  to  stop  the  carriage." 

The  carriage  is  stopped,  the  affectionate  man  alights  from  the 
nimble,  opens  the  door,  and  lets  down  the  steps,  obedient  to  an 
impatient  motion  of  my  Lad/s  hand.  My  Lady  alights  so 
quickly,  and  walks  away  so  quickly,  that  Sir  Leicester,  for  all 
his  scrupulous  politeness  is  unable  to  assist  her,  and  is  left  be- 
hind. A  space  of  a  minute  or  two  has  elapsed  before  he  comes 
up  with  her.  She  smiles,  looks  very  handsome,  takes  his  arm, 
lounges  widi  him  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  is  very  much  bored, 
and  resumes  her  seat  in  the  carriage. 

The  rattle  and  clatter*  continue  through  the  greater  part  ol 
three  days,  with  more  or  less  of  bell-jingling  and  whip-cracking, 
ani  more  or  left  plonging  of  Centaurs  and  bare-backed  aorset 
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~  tly  politeness  to  each  other,  at  the  Hotels  where  they 

I  theme  of  general  admiration.  Though  tay  Lord  u 
ed  for  my  Lady,  says  Madame,  the  hostess  of  the 
►e,  and  though  he  might  be  her  amiable  father,  on« 

a  glance  that  they  love  each  other.  One  observe* 
ith  his  white  hair,  standing,  hat  in  hand,  to  help  my 
id  from  the  carriage.  (>ie  observes  my  Lady,  how 
t  of  my  Lord's  politeness,  with  an  inclination  of  hei 
iady  and  the  concession  of  her  so-genteel  fingers !  It 
;! 

has  no  appreciation  of  great  men,  but  knocks  them 
small  fry.  It  is  habitually  hard  upon  Sir  Leicester, 
Fitenance  it  greenly  mottles  in  the  manner  of  sage* 
i  in  whose  aristocratic  system  it  effects  a  dismal  rev- 
it  is  the  Radical  of  Nature  to  him.  Nevertheless, 
gets  over  it,  after  stopping  to  refit :  and  he  goes  on 
ady  for  Chesney  Wold,  lying  only  one  night  in  Lon- 

way  to  Lincolnshire. 

i  the  same  cold  sunlight — colder  as  the  day  declines, 
nigh  the  same  sharp  wind — sharper  as  the  separate 
'  bare  trees  gloom  together  in  the  woods,  and  as  tric 
ilk,  touched  at  the  western  corner  by  a  pile  of  fire 

resigns  itself  to  coming  night, — they  drive  into  the 
:  Rooks,  swinging  in  their  lofty  houses  in  the  elm-tree 
sm  to  discuss  the  question  cf  the  occupancy  of  the 

it  passes  underneath ;  some  agreeing  that  Sir  Leices- 
y  Lady  are  come  down  ;  some  arguing  with  malcon- 
won't  admit  it;  now,  all  consenting  to  consider  the 
isposed  of;  now,  all  breaking  out  again  in  violent 
;ited  by  one  obstinate  and  drowsy  bird,  who  will  per- 
ing  in  a  last  contradictory  croak.     Leaving  them  to 

caw,  the  travelling  chariot  rolls  on  to  the  house; 

gleam  warmly  through  some  of  the  windows,  though 
;h  so  many  as  to  give  an  inhabited  expression  to  the 
mass  of  front  Bat  the  brilliant  and  distinguished 
soon  do  that 

wncewell  is  in  attendance,  and  receives  Sir  Leicester^! 
shake  oi  the  hand  with  a  profound  curtsey, 
lo  you  do,  Mrs.  Rouncewell  ?    I  am  glad  to  sec  you." 
;  I  have  the  honour  of  welcoming  you  in  good  health, 
:er?"  - 

client  health,  Mrs.  Rouncewell.*' 
idy  is  looking  charmingly  well,''  sayi  Mrs.  Rounc» 
another  curtsey. 
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My  Lady  signifies,  without  profuse  expenditure  of  words,  that 
she  is  as  wearily  well  as  she  can  hope  to  be. 

But  Rosa  is  m  the  distance,  behind  the  housekeeper ;  and  my 
Lady,  who  has  not  subdued  the  quickness  of  her  observation, 
whatever  else  she  may  have  conquered,  asks : 

"Who  is  that  girl?" 

**  A  young  scholar  of  mine,  niy  Lady.     Rosa." 

**  Come  here,  Rosa ! "  Lady  Dedlock  beckons  her,  with  evett 
an  appearance  of  interest.  "  Why,  do  you  know  how  pretty 
you  are,  child  ? "  she  says,  touching  her  shoulder  with  her  two 
forefingers. 

Rosa,  very  much  abashed,  says,  "No,  if  you  please,  my 
Lady!"  and  glances  up,  and  glances  down,  and  don't  know 
where  to  look,  but  looks  all  the  prettier. 

"  How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"  Nineteen,  my  Lady." 

"  Nineteen,"  repeats  my  Lady,  thoughtfully.  "  Take  care 
ihey  don't  spoil  you  by  flattery." 

"  Yes,  my  Lady." 

My  Lady  taps  her  dimpled  cheek  with  the  same  delicata 
gloved  fingers,  and  goes  on  to  the  foot  of  the  oak  staircase, 
where  Sir  Leicester  pauses  for  her  as  her  knightly  escort.  A 
staring  old  Dedlock  in  a  panel,  as  large  as  life  and  as  dull,  looks 
as  if  he  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  it — which  was  probably 
his  general  state  of  mind  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

That  evening,  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  Rosa  can  do  noth- 
ing but  nuirnnir  Lady  Dedlock's  praises.  She  is  so  affable, 
so  graceful,  so  beautiful,  so  elegant ;  has  such  a  sweet  voice,  and 
such  a  thrilling  touch,  that  Rosa  can  feel  it  yet !  Mrs.  Rounce- 
well  confirms  all  this,  not  without  i>ersonal  pride,  reserving  only 
the  one  point  of  affability.  Mrs.  Rouncewell  is  not  quite  sure 
qs  to  that.  Heaven  forbid  that  she  should  say  a  syllable  in  dis- 
praise of  any  member  of  that  excellent  family  ;  above  all,  of  my 
Lady,  whom  the  whole  world  admires ;  but  if  my  Lady  would 
only  be  "  a  little  more  free,"  not  quite  so  cold  and  distant,  Mrs. 
Rouncewell  thinks  she  would  be  more  affable. 

"  'Tis  almost  a  pity,"  Mrs.  Rouncewell  adds— only  "  almost," 
because  v.  borders  on  impiety  to  suppose  that  anything  could 
be  bet»T  than  it  is,  in  such  an  express  dispensation  as  the 
Dedlock  aflGsurs  ;  "  that  my  Lady  has  no  family.  If  she  had 
had  a  daughter  now,  a  grown  young  lady,  to  interest  her,  I 
think  she  would  have  had  the  only  kind  of  excellence  ^ 
wants." 

"Might  not  that  have  mide  her  ttiU  more  proad,  grind 

•^  uigiiizeu  uy  -v^jv^OVt  IL- 
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Watt ;  who  has  been  home  and  come  back  agUBi 

K>d  grandson. 

most,  my  dear,"  returns  the  housekeeper  wit^. 

ords  it's  not  my  place  to  use — nor  so  much  ai 

d  to  any  drawback  on  my  Lady." 

pardon,  grandmother.    But  she  is  proud,  is  sbf 

le  has  reason  to  be.  The  Dedlock  family  have 
obe." 

rs  Watt,  "  it's  to  be  hoped  they  line  out  of  their 
certain  passage  for  the  common  people  about 
nglory.     Forgive  me,  grandmother  I     Only  a 

er  and  Lady  Dedlock,  my  dear,  are  not  fit  sub- 

er  is  no  joke  by  any  means,"  says  Watt ;  **  and  I 

s  pardon.     I  suppose,  grandmother,  that,  even 

and  their  guests  down  here,  there  is  no  objec- 

onging  my  stay  at  the  Dedlock  Arms  for  a  day 

Dtlier  traveller  might  ?  " 

le  in  the  world,  child." 

>f  that,"  says  Watt,  "  because  I — because  £  have 

5  desire  to  extend  my  knowledge  of  this  beauti- 

od." 

to  glance  at  Rosa,  who  looks  down,  and  is  very 

(ut,  according'  to  the  old  su[)erstition,  it  should 

that  burn,  and  not  her  fresh  bright  cheeks ;  for 

i  is  holding  forth  about  her  at  tliis  moment,  with 

laid  IS  a  Frenchwoman  of  two-and-thu-ty,  from 
the  Southern  country  about  Avignon  and  Mar- 
eyed  brown  woman  with  black  hair ;  who  would 
ut  for  a  certain  feline  mouth  and  general  uncom- 
ss  of  face,  rendering  the  jaws  too  eager,  and  the 
nent  There  is  something  indefinably  keen  and 
matomy ;  and  she  has  a  watchful  way  of  looking 
5rs  of  her  eyes  without  turning  her  head,  which 
ntly  dispensed  with — especially  when  she  is  in 
nd  near  knives.  Through  all  the  good  taste  of 
little  adornments,  these  objections  so  express 
t  she  seems  to  go  about  like  a  very  neat  She- 
ly  tamed.  Besides  being  accomplished  in  all 
ippertaining  to  her  post,  she  is  almost  an  Eng^ 
r  acquaintance  with  the  language— coniequentlj^ 
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fiiie  is  in  DO  want  of  words  to  shower  upon  Rosa  for  having  at 
tracted  my  Lad3r's  attention ;  and  she  pours  them  out  with  such 
grim  ridicule  as  she  sits  at  dinner,  that  her  companion,  the  af* 
fecttonate  man,  is  rather  relieved  when  she  arrives  at  the  spoon 
sitage  of  that  perfonnance. 

Ha,  ha,  ha  1  She,  Hortense,  been  in  my  Lady's  service 
lince  five  years,  and  always  kept  at  the  distance,  and  this  doll, 
Ais  puppet,  caressed — absolutely  caressed — by  my  Lady  on  the 
moment  of  her  arriving  at  the  house  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  "  And  do 
vou  know  how  pretty  you  are,  child?" — "No,  my  Lady." — 
Vou  are  right  there  ?  "  And  how  old  are  you,  child  !  And 
take  care  they  do  not  spoil  you  by  flattery,  child !  "  O  how 
droll  I     It  is  the  best  thing  altogether. 

In  short,  it  is  such  an  admirable  thing,  that  Mademoiselle 
Hortense  can't  forget  it ;  but  at  meals  for  days  afterwards,  even 
among  her  countrywomen  and  others  attached  in  like  capacity 
to  the  troop  of  visitors,  relapses  into  silent  enjoyment  of  the 
joke — an  enjoyment  expressed,  in  her  own  convivial  manner, 
by  an  additional  tightness  of  face,  thin  elongation  of  com- 
pressed lips,  and  sidewise  look  :  which  intense  appreciation  cA 
humour  is  frequently  reflected  in  my  Lady's  mirrors,  when  my 
Lady  is  not  among  them. 

All  the  mirrors  in  the  house  are  brought  into  action  now : 
many  of  them  after  a  long  blank.  They  reflect  handsome  faces, 
simpering  faces,  youthful  faces,  faces  of  threescore-and-ten  that 
will  not  submit  to  be  old ;  the  entire  collection  of  faces  that 
have  come  to  pass  a  January  week  or  two  at  Chesney  Wold, 
and  which  the  fashionable  intelligence,  a  mighty  hunter  before 
the  Lord,  hunts  witli  a  keen  scent,  from  their  breaking  cover  at 
the  Court  of  Saint  James's  to  their  being  run  down  to  Death. 
The  place  in  Lincolnshire  is  all  alive.  By  day,  guns  and  voices 
are  heard  ringing  in  the  woods,  horsemen  and  carriages  enliven 
the  park  roads,  servants  and  hangers-on  pervade  the  Village 
and  the  Dedlock  Arms.  Seen  by  night,  from  distant  openings 
in  the  trees,  the  row  of  windows  in  the  long  drawing-room, 
where  my  I^d/s  picture  hangs  over  the  great  chimney-piece, 
is  like  a  row  of  jewels  set  in  a  black  frame.  On  Sunday,  the 
chill  little  church  is  almost  wanned  by  so  much  gallant  com- 
pany, and  the  general  flavor  of  the  Dedlock  dust  is  quenched  in 
delicate  perfumes. 

The  brilliant  and  distinguished  circle  comprehends  within  it, 
no  contracted  amount  of  education,  sense,  courage,  honour, 
beauty,  and  virtue.  Yet  there  is  something  a  little  wrong  about 
rt,  in  de^te  xA  its  immente  advantages.    Wha^  can  i£  be  ? 
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Dandjrisin?  There  is  no  King  George  the  lomth  noil 
(more's  the  pity  !)  to  set  the  dandy  fashion ;  there  are  no  clear* 
starched  jack-towel  neckcloths,  no  short- waisted  coats,  no  ^sc 
calves,  no  stays.  There  are  no  caricatures,  now,  of  effeminate 
Exquisites  so  arrayed,  swooning  in  opera  boxes  with  excess  ol 
delight,  and  being  revived  by  other  dainty  creatures,  pokiq^ 
long-necked  scent-bottles  at  their  noses.  There  is  no  beM 
whom  it  takes  four  men  at  once  to  shake  into  his  buckskins,  or 
wiio  goes  to  see  all  the  executions,  or  who  is  troubled  with  the 
self-reproach  of  having  once  consumed  a  |>ea.  But  is  there 
Dandyism  in  the  brilliant  and  distinguished  circle  notwithstand- 
ing, Dandyism  of  a  more  mischievous  sort,  that  has  got  below  the 
surface  and  is  doing  less  harmless  things  than  jack-towelling 
itself  and  stopping  its  own  digestion,  to  which  no  rational  per. 
son  need  particularly  object  ? 

Why,  yes.  It  cannot  be  disguised.  There  are^  at  Chesncy 
Wold  this  January  week,  some  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  new- 
est  fashion,  who  have  set  up  a  Dandyism— in  Religion,  for 
instance.  Who,  in  mere  lackadaisical  want  of  an  emotion,  have 
agreed  upon  a  little  dandy  talk  about  the  Vulgar  wanting  faith 
in  things  in  general ;  meaning,  in  the  things  that  have  been 
tried  and  found  wanting ;  as  though  a  low  fellow  should  unac- 
countably lose  faith  in  a  bad  shilling,  after  finding  it  out !  Who 
would  make  the  Vulgar  very  picturesque  and  faithful,  by  putting 
back  the  hands  upon  the  Clock  of  Time,  and  cancelling  a  few 
hundred  years  of  history. 

There  are  also  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  another  fashion,  not 
40  new,  but  very  elegant,  who  have  agreed  to  put  a  smooth 
glaze  on  the  world,  and  to  keep  down  all  its  realities.  For  whom 
everything  must  be  languid  and  pretty.  Who  have  found  out 
the  i>erpetual  stoppage.  Who  are  to  rejoice  at  nothing,  and  be 
sorry  for  nothing.  Who  are  not  to  be  disturbed  by  ideas.  Oa 
whom  even  the  Fine  Arts,  attending  in  powder  and  walking  back- 
ward like  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  must  array  themselves  in  the 
milliners'  and  tailors'  patterns  of  past  generations,  and  be  par- 
ticularly careful  not  to  be  in  earnest,  or  to  receive  any  impress 
from  the  moving  age. 

Then  there  is  my  Lord  Boodle,  of  considerable  reputation 
with  his  party  who  has  known  what  office  is,  and  who  tells  Sir 
Leicester  Dedlock  with  much  gravity,  after  dinner,  that  he 
really  does  not  see  to  what  the  present  age  is  tending.  A  de- 
bate is  not  what  a  debate  used  to  be  ;  the  House  is  not  what 
the  House  used  to  be ;  even  a  Cabinet  is  not  what  it  formerly  waa. 
He  perceives  with  astonishment,  that  supposing  the  pretenf 
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Government  to  be  overthrown,  the  Hmitedchnice  of  the  Crown, 
in  the  formation  of  a  new  Ministry,  would  lie  between  Lord 
Coodle  and  Sir  Thomas  Doodle — supposing  it  to  be  impossible 
for  the  Duke  of  Foodie  to  act  with  Goodie,  which  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  the  case  in  consequence  of  the  breach  arising  out 
of  that  affair  with  Hoodie.  Then,  giving  the  Home  Depart 
nient  and  the  Leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  Joodle, 
Ihe  Exchequer  to  Koodle,  the  Colonies  to  Loodle,  and  the 
Foreign  Office  to  Moodle,  what  are  you  to  do  with  Noodle  ? 
Vou  can't  offer  him  the'  Presidency  of  the  Council ;  that  is  re- 
served for  Poodle.  You  can't  put  him  in  the  Woods  and  For- 
ests ;  that  is  hardly  good  enough  for  Quoodle.  What  follows  ? 
That  the  country  is  shipwrecked,  lost,  and  gone  to  pieces  (as  i9 
maile  manifest  to  the  patriotism  of  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock),  be- 
cause you  can't  provide  for  Noodle  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Right  Honourable  William  Buffy,  M. 
P.,  contends  across  the  table  with  some  one  else,  that  the  ship- 
wreck of  the  country' — about  which  there  is  no  doubt ;  it  is  only 
the  manner  of  it  that  is  in  question — is  attributable  to  Cuffy. 
If  you  had  done  with  Cuffy  what  you  ought  to  have  done  when 
he  first  came  into  Parliament,  and  had  prevented  him  from  go- 
ing over  to  Duffy,  you  would  have  got  him  into  an  alliance  with 
Fnflfy,  you  would  have  had  with  you  the  weight  attaching  as  a 
smart  debater  to  Guffy,  you  would  have  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  elections  the  wealth  of  Huffy,  you  would  have  got  in  for 
three  counties  Juffy,  Kuffy,  and  Luffy,  and  you  would  have 
strengthened  your  administration  by  the  official  knowledge  and 
the  business  habits  of  Muffy.  All  this,  instead  of  being  as  you 
now  are,  dependent  on  the  mere  caprice  of  Puffy ! 

As  to  this  point,  and  as  to  some  minor  topics,  there  are  dif- 
Terences  of  opinion  ;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  the  brilliant  and 
distinguished  circle,  ;ill  round,  that  nobody  is  in  question  but 
Joodle  and  his  retinue,  and  Buffy  and  his  retinue.  These  are 
the  great  actors  for  whom  the  stage  is  reserved.  A  People  there 
are,  no  doubt — a  certain  large  number  of  supernumeraries,  who 
are  to  be  occasionally  addressed,  and  relied  upon  for  shouts  and 
choruses,  as  on  the  theatrical  stage ;  but  Boodle  and  Buffy,  their 
followers  and  families,  their  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and 
assigns,  are  the  born  first  actors,  managers,  and  leaders,  and  no 
oiliers  can  appear  upon  the  scene  for  ever  and  ever. 

In  this,  too,  there  is  perhaps  more  dandyism  at  Chesney  Wold 
than  the  brilliant  and  distinguished  circl?  will  find  good  for  it 
lelf  in  the  long  run.  For  it  is,  even  with  the  stillest  and  polit- 
fst  circles,  as  with  the  circle  the  necromancer  draws  around  hin 
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— ^very  strange  appearances  may  be  seen  in  active  motion  onl 
side.  With  this  difference  :  that,  being  realities  and  not  pha» 
toma,  there  is  the  greater  danger  of  their  breaking  in. 

Chesney  Wold  is  quite  full,  anyhow ;  so  full,  that  a  burninf 
sense  of  inmry  arises  in  the  breasts  of  ill-lodged  ladies'  maids, 
and  is  not  lo  be  extinguished.  Only  one  room  is  empty.  It  if 
a  turret  chamber  of  the  third  order  of  merit,  plainly  but  a>m 
fortably  furnished,  and  having  an  old-fashioned  business  aif.  Ii 
is  Mr.  Tulkinghom's  room,  and  is  never  bestowed  on  anybody 
else,  for  he  may  come  at  any  time.  He  is  not  come  yet.  It  is 
his  quiet  habit  to  walk  across  the  park  from  the  village,  in  fine 
weather ;  to  drop  into  this  room,  as  if  he  had  never  been  out 
of  it  since  he  was  last  seen  there ;  to  request  a  servant  to  in- 
form Sir  Leicester  that  he  is  arrived,  in  case  he  should  be  wanted ; 
and  to  api)ear  ten  minutes  before  dinner,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
library  door.  He  sleeps  in  his  turret,  with  a  complaining  flag- 
jstaff  over  his  head ;  and  has  some  leads  outside,  on  which,  any 
fine  morning,  when  he  is  down  here,  his  black  figure  may  be 
seen  walking  before  breakfast  like  a  larger  species  of  rook. 

Every  day  before  dinner,  my  Lady  looks  for  him  in  the  dusk 
of  the  library,  but  he  is  not  there.     Every  day  at  dinner,  my 
Lady  glances  down  the  table  for  the  vacant  place,  that  would  be 
waiting  to  receive  him  if  he  had  just  arrived  ;  but  there  is  no 
vacant  place.     Every  night,  my  Lady  casually  asks  her  maid: 
'*  Is  Mr.  Tulkinghbm  come  ?" 
Every  night  the  answer  is,  "  No,  my  Lady,  not  yet." 
One  night,  while  having  her  hair  undressed,  my  I-rady  loses 
iierself  in  deep  thought  after  this  reply,  until  she  sees  her  own 
brooding  face,  in  the  opposite  glass  and  a  pair  of  black  eyes 
curiously  observing  her. 

**  Be  so  good  as  to  attend,"  says  my  Lady  then,  addressing 
the  reflection  of  Hortense,  "to  your  business.  You  can  con- 
template your  beauty  at  another  time." 

"  Pardon !  It  was  your  Ladyship's  beauty." 
" ThAt,"  says  my  Lady,  "you  needn't  contemplate  at  all." 
At  length,  one  afternoon  a  little  before  sunset,  when  the  bright 
groups  of  figures,  which  have  for  the  last  hour  or  two  enlivened 
the  Ghost's  Walk,  are  all  dispersed,  and  only  Sir  Leicester  and 
my  Lady  remain  upon  the  terrace,  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  appears. 
He  comes  towards  them  at  his  usual  methodica  (#ace,  which  is 
never  quickened*  never  slackened.  He  wears  his  usual  expres- 
sionless mask — if  it  be  a  mask — and  carries  family  secrets  in 
every  lim'>  of  his  body,  and  ever)  crease  of  his  dress.  Whethef 
Ids  whole  soul  is  devoted  to  the  great,  or  whether  he  yields  theoi 
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ROthin^  beyond  the  services  he  sells,  is  his  personal  secret  He 
keeps  It,  as  he  keeps  the  secrets  of  his  clients ;  he  is  his  own 
client  in  that  matter,  and  will  never  betray  himself. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  ?  "  says  Sir  Leicester,  giv 
mg  him  his  hand. 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn  is  quite  well.  Sir  Leicester  is  quite  weli 
My  Lady  is  quite  welL  All  highly  satisfactory.  The  lawyer 
with  his  hands  behind  him,  walks  at  Sir  Leicester's  side,  alon^ 
the  terrace.     My  Lady  walks  upon  the  other  side. 

"  We  expected  you  before,"  says  f  )ir  Leicester.  A  gracious 
observation.  As  much  as  to  say,  **  ^f  r.  Tulkinghorn,  we  remem- 
ber your  existence  when  you  are  not  here  to  remind  us  of  it  by 
your  presence.  We  bestow  a  fragment  of  our  minds  upon  you, 
sir,  you  see  I " 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  comprehending  it,  inclines  his  head,  and 
says  he  is  mud^  obliged. 

*'  I  should  have  come  down  sooner,"  he  explains,  *'  but  that 
I  have  been  much  engaged  with  those  matters  in  the  several 
suits  between  yourself  and  Boythom." 

"  A  man  of  a  very  ill-regulated  mind,"  observes  Sir  Leicester, 
with  severity.  **  An  extremely  dangerous  person  in  any  com- 
munity.    A  man  of  a  very  low  character  of  mind." 

"  He  is  obstinate,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn. 

•*  It  is  natural  to  such  a  man  to  be  so,"  says  Sir  Leicester, 
looking  most  profoundly  obstinate  himself.  ''  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised  to  hear  it." 

*'  The  only  question  is,"  pursues  the  lawyer,  "  whether  you 
will  give  up  anything." 

"No,  sir,"  replies  Sir  Leicester.     "  Nothing,     /give  up  ?" 

"  1  don*t  mean  anything  of  importance.  That,  of  course,  Ii 
know  you  would  not  abandon.     I  mean  any  minor  point." 

"  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,"  returns  Sir  Leicester,  "  there  can  be  no 
minor  point  between  myself  and  Mr.  Boy  thorn.  If  I  go  farther, 
und  observe  that  I  cannot  readily  conceive  how  any  right  of 
mine  can  be  a  minor  point,  I  speak  not  so  much  in  reference  to 
myself  as  an  individual,  as  in  reference  to  the  family  position  I 
have  it  in  charge  to  maintain." 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn  inclines  bis  head  again.  "  1  have  now  my 
instructions,"  he  says.  "  Mr  Boythorn  will  give  us  a  good  dei 
of  trouble—" 

"It  is  the  character  of  such  a  mind,  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,"  Sii 
Leicester  interrupts  him,  ^^io  give  trouble.  An  exceedingly  ill- 
conditioned,  levelling  person.  A  person  who,  fifty  years  ago^ 
would  probably  have  b^m  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  i^me  den^ 
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Agogue  proceeding,  and  severely  punished — ^if  not,"  adds  Sk 
Leicester,  after  a  moment's  pause,  *'  if  not  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered." 

Sir  Leicester  appears  to  discharge  his  stately  breast  of  a  bur 
den,  in  passing  this  capital  sentence ;  as  if  it  were  the  next  8ati» 
factory  thing  to  having  the  sentence  executed. 

'*  But  night  is  coming  on,"  says  he,  *'  and  my  Lady  will  takt 
c^ild.     lly  dear,  let  us  go  in." 

As  they  turn  towards  the  hall-door,  Lady  Dedlock  addretuet 
Mr.  Tulkinghorn  for  the  first  time. 

"  You  sent  me  a  message  respecting  the  person  whose  writing 
I  happened  to  inquire  about.  It  was  like  you  to  remember  the 
circumstances ;  I  had  quite  forgotten  it.  Your  message  reminded 
me  of  it  again.  I  can't  imagine  what  association  I  had,  with  a 
hand  like  that ;  but  I  surely  had  some." 

"  You  had  some  ?  "  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  repeats. 

"  O  yes  I "  returns  my  Lady,  carelessly.  "  I  think  I  must  have 
had  some.  And  did  you  really  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  the 
writer  of  that  actual  thing — what  is  it  I — Affidavit  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  How  very  odd  I " 

They  pass  into  a  sombre  breakfast-room  on  the  ground-flooi, 
lighted  in  the  day  by  two  deep  windows.  It  is  now  twilight 
The  fire  glows  brfghtly  on  the  panelled  wall,  and  palely  on  the 
window-glass,  where,  through  the  cold  reflection  of  the  blaze, 
the  colder  landscape  shudders  in  the  wind,  and  a  grey  mist  creeps 
along  :  the  only  traveller  besides  the  waste  of  clouds. 

My  Lady  lounges  in  a  great  chair  in  the  chimney-comer,  and 
Sir  Leicester  takes  another  great  chair  opposite.  The  lawyer 
stands  before  the  fire,  with  his  hand  out  at  arm's  length,  shading 
his  face.     He  looks  across  his  arm  at  my  Lady. 

"Yes,"  he  says,  "  I  inquired  about  the  man,  and  found  him. 
And  what  is  very  strange,  I  found  him — ^" 

"  Not  to  be  any  out-of-the-way  person,  I  am  afraid  I "  Lady 
Dedlock  languidly  anticipates. 

"I  found  him  dead!" 

"O  dear  me  I"  remonstrated  Sir  Leicester.  Not  so  much 
shocked  by  the  fact,  as  by  the  fact  of  the  fact  being  men- 
tioned. 

"  I  was  directed  to  his  lodging — a  miserable,  poverty-stricken 
place — and  1  found  him  dead." 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,"  observes  Sir  Leicef> 
trar.     "  I  think  the  less  said—" 

**  Fray,  Sir  Leicester,  let  me  hear  the  storj  out "  (it  is  mf^ 
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I4UI7  speaking).  '^  It  is  quite  a  story  for  twili^t  Eow  very 
shocking!    Dead?" 

Mr.  Tulkinffhom  re-asserts  it  by  another  inclination  of  his 
head     "  Whemcr  by  his  own  hand — ^" 

"  Upon  my  honour  ! "  cries  Sir  Leicester.     **  Really  I " 

"  Do  let  me  hear  the  story  !  "  says  my  Lady. 

"  Whatever  you  desire,  my  dear.     But,  I  must  say — ^" 

"  No,  you  mustn't  say  I     Go  on,  Mr.  Tulkinghorn." 

Sir  Leicester's  gallantry  concedes  the  point ;  though  he  still 
fc  tls  that  to  bring  this  sort  of  squalor  among  the  upper  classes 
is  really — really — 

"I  was  about  to  say,"  resumes  the  lawyer,  with  undisturbed 
calmness,  '*  that  i«diether  he  had  died  by  his  own  hand  or  not,  it 
was  beyond  my  power  to  tell  you.  I  should  amend  that  phrase, 
however,  by  saying  that  he  had  unquestionably  died  of  his  own 
act;  though  whether  by  his  own  deliberate  intention,  or  by 
mischance,  can  never  certainly  be  known.  The  coroner's  jury 
found  that  he  took  the  poison  accidentally." 

"  And  what  kind  of  man,"  my  Lady  asks,  "  was  this  deplorable 
creature?" 

"  Very  difficult  to  say,"  returns  the  lawyer,  shaking  his  head. 
"He  had  lived  so  wretchedly,  and  was  so  neglected,  with  his 
gipsy  colour,  and  his  wild  black  hair  and  beard,  that  I  should  have 
considered  him  the  commoner  of  the  common.  The  surgeon 
had  a  notion  jhat  he  had  once  been  something  better,  both  in 
appearance  and  condition." 

"  What  did  they  call  the  wretched  being  ?  " 

"  They  called  him  what  he  had  called  himself,  but  no  one 
knew  his  name." 

"  Not  even  any  one  who  had  attended  on  hiny?  " 

"  No  one  had  attended  on  him.  He  was  found  dead.  In 
fact,  I  found  him." 

"  Without  any  clue  to  anything  more  ?  " 

"Without  any ;  there  was,"  says  the  lawyer  meditatively,  "an 
old  portmanteau  ;  but — No,  there  were  no  papers." 

During  the  utterance  of  every  word  of  this  short  dialogue, 
Lady  Dedlock  and  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  without  any  other  alter- 
ation in  their  customary  deportment,  have  looked  very  steadily 
at  one  another — ^as  was  natural,  perhaps,  in  the  discussion  of  so 
unusual  a  subject  Sir  Leicester  has  looked  at  the  fire,  with  the 
general  expression  of  the  Dedlock  on  the  staircase.  The  story 
being  told,  he  renews  his  stately  protest,  saying,  that  as  it  is  quite 
dear  that  no  association  in  my  Lady's  mind  can  possibly  be  trace- 
able to  this  poor  wretch  (unless  he  was  a  begging-letter  writer  I; 
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Kt  trusts  to  hear  no  more  about  a  subject  so  Cu  reniQYed  frou 
my  Lady  s  station. 

**  Certainly,  a  collection  of  horrors,"  says  my  Lady,  gathering 
up  her  mantles  and  furs ;  ''  but  they  interest  one  for  the  moment ! 
Have  the  kindness,  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  to  open  the  door  for  me." 

Mr«  Tulkinghorn  does  so  with  deference,  and  holds  it  open, 
while  she  passes  out.  She  passes  close  to  him,  with  her  usual 
fiitigued  manner,  and  insolent  grace.  The^  meet  again  at  dinner 
— agatOt  next  day — again,  for  many  days  m  succession.  Lady 
Dedlock  is  always  the  same  exhausted  deity,  surrounded  by  wor- 
shippers, and  terribly  liable  to  be  bored  to  death,  even  while 
presiding  at  her  own  shrine.  Mr.  Tu  Ikinghorn  is  always  the  same 
speechless  repository  of  noble  confidences :  so  oddly  out  ok 
place,  and  yet  so  perfectly  at  home.  They  appear  to  take  as 
little  note  of  one  another,  as  any  two  people,  enclosed  within  the 
same  walls,  could.  But,  whether  each  evermore  watches  and 
suspects  the  other,  evermore  mistrustful  of  some  great  reser- 
vation ;  whether  each  is  evermore  prepared  at  all  points  for  the 
other,  and  never  to  be  taken  unawares ;  what  eadi  would  give 
to  know  how  much  the  other  knows — all  this  is  hidden*  for  the 
time,  in  their  own  hearts.. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

Esthetes  NmrrmUm. 

|E  held  many  consultations  about  what  Richard  was  to 
be ;  first,  without  Mr.  Jarndyce,  as  he  had  requested, 
and  afterwards  with  him ;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before 
we  seemed  to  make  progress.  Richard  said  he  was 
ready  fur  anything.  When  Mr.  Jarndyce  doubted  whether  he 
might  not  already  be  too  old  to  enter  the  Navy,  Richard  said  he 
had  thought  of  that,  and  perhaps  he  was.  When  Mr.  Jarndyce 
asked  him .  what  he  thought  of  the  Army,  Richard  said  he 
had  thought  of  that,  too,  and  it  wasn't  a  bad  idea.  When  Mr. 
Jaindyce  advised  him  to  try  and  decide  within  himself,  whether 
his  old  preference  for  the  sea  was  an  ordinary  boyish  inclination, 
rr  a  strong  impulse,  Richard  answered,  well,  he  really  had  tried 
?ery  often,  and  he  couldn't  make  out. 

"  How  much  of  this  indecision  of  character,"  Mr.  Jarndyce 
«id  to  me,  '<  is  chargeable  on  that  incomprehensible  heap  of 
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oncertainty  and  procrastination  on  which  he  has  been  tliiown 
fix>m  his  birthy  J  don't  pretend  lo  say ;  but  that  Chancery,  among 
its  other  sins,  is  responsible  for  some  of  it,  I  can  plainly  see. 
It  has  engendered  or  confirmed  in  him  a  habit  of  putting  off— 
and  trusting  to  this,  that,  and  the  other  chance,  without  knowing 
what  chance — and  dismissing  everything  as  unsettled,  uncertain, 
and  confused.  The  character  of  much  older  and  steadier  people 
may  be  even  changed  by  the  circumstances  surrounding  thorn. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  a  boj^s,  in  its  ibrma- 
lion,  should  be  the  subject  of  such  influences,  and  escape 
them." 

I  felt  this  to  be  true  ;  though,  if  I  may  venture  to  mention  what 
I  thought  besides,  I  thought  it  much  to  be  regretted  that  Rich- 
ard's education  had  not  counteracted  those  influences,  or  directed 
his  character.  He  had  been  eight  years  at  a  public  school,  and 
had  learnt,  I  understood,  to  make  Latin  Verses  of  several  sorts, 
in  the  most  admirable  manner.  But  I  never  heard  that  it  had 
been  anybody's  business  to  find  out  what  his  natural  bent  was. 
or  where  his  failings  lay,  or  to  adapt  any  kind  of  knowledge  to 
him.  He  had  been  adapted  to  the  Verses,  and  had  learnt  the 
art  of  making  them  to  such  perfection,  that  if  he  had  remained 
It  school  until  he  was  of  age,  I  suppose  he  could  only  have 
gone  on  making  them  over  and  over  again,  unless  he  had  en- 
larged his  education  by  forgetting  how  to  do  it.  Still,  although 
I  had  no  doubt  that  t^iey  were  very  beautiful,  and  very  improving, 
and  very  sufficient  for  a  great  many  purposes  of  life,  and  always 
remembered  all  through  life,  I  did  doubt  whether  Richard  would 
not  have  profited  by  some  one  studying  him  a  little,  instead  of 
his  studying  them  quite  so  much. 

To  be  sure,  I  know  nothing  of  the  subject,  and  do  not  even 
now  know  whether  the  young  gentlemen  of  classic  Rome  or 
Greece  made  verses  to  the  same  extent — or  whether  the  young 
genUemen  of  any  country  ever  did. 

"I  haven't  die  least  idea,"  said  Richard  musing,  "what  I  had 
l)etter  be.  Except  that  I  am  quite  sure  I  don't  want  to  go  into 
Ihe  Church,  it's  a  toss-up." 

"  You  have  no  mclination  in  Mr.  Kenge's  way  ?  "  suggested 
Mr.  Jarndyce. 

"  I  don't  know  that,  sir  I "  replied  Richard.  "  I  am  fond  ol 
boating.  Articled  clerks  go  a  good  deal  on  the  water.  Iff  i 
capital  profession  i " 

"Surgeon — ^"  suggested  Mr.  Jarndyce. 

"  Thaf  8  the  thins,  sir ! "  cried  Richard. 

I  doubt  if  he  had  ever  once  thought  of  i;  before. 
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"Thafs  the  thing,  sir;"  repeated  Richard,  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm.     *'  We  have  got  it  at  last     M.R.C.S.  I " 

He  was  not  to  be  laughed  out  of  it,  though  he  laughed  at  it 
heartily.  He  said  he  had  chosen  his  profession,  and  the  more  he 
thought  of  it,  the  more  he  thought  that  his  destiny  wa#  dear ;  the 
art  of  healing  was  the  art  of  all  others  for  him.  Mistrusting  that 
he  only  came  to  this  conclusion,  because,  having  never  had  mudi 
cliance  of  finding  out  for  himself  what  he  was  fitted  for,  and 
having  never  been  guided  to  the  discovery,  he  was  taken  by  the 
newest  idea,  and  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble  of  consider- 
ation, I  wondered  whether  the  Latin  Verses  often  ended  in  this, 
or  whether  Richard's  was  a  solitary  case. 

Mr.  Jamdyce  took  great  pains  to  talk  with  him,  seriously, 
and  to  put  it  to  his  good  sense  not  to  deceive  himself  in  so  im- 
portant a  matter.  Richard  was  a  little  grave  after  these 
mterviews;  but  invariably  told  Ada  and  me  "that  it  was  all 
right,"  and  then  began  to  talk  about  something  else. 

"  By  Heaven  ! "  cried  Mr.  Boy  thorn,  who  interested  himself 
strongly  in  the  subject — though  1  need  not  say  that^  for  he  could 
do  nothing  weakly  \  "  I  rejoice  to  find  a  young  gentleman  of 
spirit  and  gallanti^  devoting  himself  to  that  noble  profession  I 
The  more  spirit  there  is  in  it,  the  better  for  mankind,  and  the 
worse  for  those  mercenary  task-masters  and  low  tricksters  who 
delight  in  putting  that  illustrious  art  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
world.  By  all  that  is  base  and  despicable,"  cried  Mr.  Boythom, 
"the  treatment  of  Surgeons  aboard  ship  is  such,- that  I  would 
submit  the  legs — both  legs — of  every  member  of  the  Admiralty 
Board  to  a  compound  fracture,  and  render  it  a  transportable 
oflfence  in  any  qualified  practitioner  to  set  them,  if  the  system 
were  not  wholly  changed  in  eight-and-forty  hours ! " 

"  Wouldn't  you  give  them  a  week  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Jarndyce. 

"  No  I "  cried  Mr.  Boythom,  firmly.  "  Not  on  any  consider- 
ation !  Eight-and-forty  hours  !  As  to  Corporations,  Parishes, 
Vestry-Boards,  and  similar  gatherings  of  jolter-headed  clods, 
who  assemble  to  exchange  such  speeches  that,  by  Heaven  I  they 
ought  to  be  worked  in  quicksilver  mines  for  the  short  remainder 
of  their  miserable  existence,  if  it  were  only  to  prevent  their 
detestable  English  from  contaminating  a  language  spoken  in 
the  presence  of  the  Sun — as  to  those  fellows,  who  meanly  take 
advantage  of  the  ardour  of  gentlemen  in  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, to  recompense  the  inestimable  services  of  the  best  years 
of  their  lives,  their  long  study,  and  their  expensive  education, 
with  pittances  too  smsdl  for  the  acceptance  of  clerks,  I  would 
have  the  necks  of  every  one  of  them  wrung,  and  their  skul^^ 
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arranged  in  Surgeons'  Hall  for  the  contemplation  of  {Ya  whole 
profession — in  order  that  its  younger  members  might  understand 
from  actual  measurement,  in  early  life,  how  thick  skulls  may 
become  ! " 

He  ivound  up  this  vehement  declaration  by  looking  rounil 
upon  us  with  a  most  agreeable  smile,  and  suddenly  thundering, 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  over  and  over  again,  until  anybody  else  might  have 
been  expected  to  be  quite  subdued  by  the  exertion. 

As  Richard  still  continued  to  say  that  he  was  fixed  in  his 
choice,  after  repeated  periods  for  consideration  had  been  rec- 
ommended  by  Mr.  Jarndyce,  and  had  expired ;  and  as  he  still 
continued  to  assure  Ada  and  me,  in  the  same  final  manner,  thai 
it  was  "  all  right ; "  it  became  advisable  to  take  Mr.  Kengc 
into  coimcil.  Mr.  Kenge,  therefore,  came  down  to  dinner  one 
day,  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  turned  his  eye-glasses 
over  and  over,  and  spoke  in  a  sonorous  voice,  and  did  exactly 
what  I  remember  to  have  seen  him  do  when  I  was  a  little  girl. 

"  Ah ! "  said  Mr.  Kenge.  "  Yes.  Well !  A  very  good  pro- 
fession, Mr.  Jarndyce ;  a  very  good  profession." 

"The  course  of  study  and  preparation  requires  to  be  dili- 
gently pursued,"  observed  my  Guardian,  with  a  glance  at 
Richard. 

"O,  no  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Kenge.     "  Diligently." 

"  But  that  being  the  case,  more  or  less,  with  all  pursuits  that 
are  worth  much,"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce,  "  it  \s  not  a  special  con- 
sideration which  another  choice  would  be  likely  to  escape." 

"Truly,"  said  Mr.  Kenge.  "And  Mr.  Richard  Cai stone, 
who  has  so  meritoriously  acquitted  himself  in  the — shall  I  sa) 
tlie  classic  shades  ?— in  which  his  youth  had  been  passed,  will, 
no  doubt,  apply  the  habits,  if  not  the  principles  and  practice, 
of  versifiaition  in  that  tongue  in  which  a  poet  was  said  (unless 
I  mistake)  to  be  bom,  not  made,  to  the  more  eminently  prac- 
lical  field  of  action  on  which  he  enters." 

"  You  may  rely  upon  it,"  said  Richard,  in  his  off-hand  manner, 
"  that  I  shall  go  at  it,  and  do  my  best." 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Jarndyce  1 "  said  Mr.  Kenge,  gently  nodding 
his  head.  "  Really,  when  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Richard  that 
he  means  to  go  at  it,  and  to  do  his  best,"  nodding  feelingly  and 
smoutiily  over  those  expressions  ;  "  I  would  submit  to  you,  that 
we  have  only  to  iaquire  into  the  best  mode  of  carrying  eut  the 
object  of  his  ambition.  Now,  with  reference  to  placing  Mr. 
Richard  with  some  sufficiently  eminent  practitioner.  Is  there 
■  any  one  in  view  at  present  ?  " 

"  No  one,  Rick,  I  think?"  said  my  Guardiaa. 
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"  No  one,  sir,"  said  Richard. 

"Quite  so  I"  observed  Mr.  Kenge.     "As  to  rituation. 
Is  there  any  particular  feeling  on  that  head  ?" 

"  N— no,"  said  Richard. 

"  Quite  so ! "  observed  Mr.  Kenge  again. 

"  I  should  like  a  little  variety,"  said  Richard  ;  **  —  I  mean  a 
good  range  of  experience." 

"  Very  requisite,  no  doubt,"  returned  Mr.  Kenge.  "  I  think 
Ihis  may  be  easily  arranged,  Mr.  Jarndyce  ?  We  have  only,  in 
the  first  place,  to  discover  a  sufficiently  eligible  practitioner ; 
and,  as  soon  as  we  make  our  want — and,  shall  I  add,  our  ability 
to  pay  a  premium  ? — known,  our  only  difficulty  will  be  in  the 
selection  of  one  from  a  large  number.  We  have  only,  in  the 
second  place,  to  observe  those  little  formalities  which  are  ren- 
dered necessary  by  our  time  of  life,  and  our  being  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Court  We  shall  soon  be — shall  I  say,  in 
Mr  Richard's  own  light-hearted  manner,  *  going  at  it '—  to  our 
heart's  content.  It  is  a  coincidence,"  said  Mr.  Kenge,  with  a 
tinge  of  melancholy  in  his  smile,  "  one  of  those  coincidences 
which  may  or  may  not  require  an  explanation  beyond  our 
present  limited*  faculties,  that  I  have  a  cousin  Tn  the  medical' 
profession.  He  mifeht  be  deemed  eligible  by  you,  and  might  be 
disposed  to  respond  to  this  proposal.  I  can  answer  for  him  ai; 
little  as  for  you ;  but  he  might  t'^ 

As  this  was  an  opening  in  the  prospect,  it  was  arranged  that 
Mr.  Kenge  should  see  his  cousin.  And  as  Mr.  Jarndyce  had 
before  proposed  to  take  us  to  London  for  a  few  weeks,  it  was 
settled  next  day  that  we  should  make  our  visit  at  once,  and 
combine  Richard's  business  with  it. 

Mr.  Boythom  leaving  us  within  a  week,  we  took  up  our  abode 
at  a  cheerful  lodging  near  Oxford  Street,  over  an  upholsterer's 
shop.  London  was  a  great  wonder  to  us,  and  we  were  out  So^ 
hours  and  hours  at  a  time ;  seeing  the  sights  ;  which  appeared 
to  be  less  capable  of  exhaustion  than  we  were.  We  made  Ihc 
round  of  the  principal  theatres,  too,  with  great  delight,  and  saw 
all  the  plays  that  were  worth  seeing.  I  mention  this,  because 
it  was  at  the  theatre  that  1  began  to  be  made  uncomfortable 
again,  by  Mr.  Guppy. 

I  was  sitting  in  front  of  the  box  one  night  with  Ada ;  and 
Richard  was  in  the  place  he  liked  best,  behind  Ada's  chair ; 
when,  happening  to  look  down  into  the  pit,  I  saw  Mr.  Guppy, 
with  hb  hair  flattened  down  upon  his  head,  and  woe  depicted  ic  . 
his  Cice,  looking  up  at  me.  I  felt,  all  through  the  performance, 
that  he  never  looked  at  the  actors,  hut  constantly  looked  at  wm^ 
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ind  always  with  a  carefully  prepared  expiessioD  of  the  deepest 
misery  and  the  profoundest  dejection. 

It  quite  spoiled  my  pleasure  for  that  night,  because  it  was  8# 
very  embarrassing  and  so  very  ridiculous.  But,  from  that  time 
forth,  we  never  went  to  the  play  without  my  seeing  Mr.  Guppy 
in  the  pit,  always  with  his  hair  straight  and  flat,  his  shirt-collar 
turned  down,  and  a  general  feebleness  about  him.  If  he  were 
not  there  when  we  went  in,  and  I  began  to  hope  he  would  noi 
come,  and  yielded  myself  for  a  little  while  to  the  interest  of  the 
scene,  I  was  certain  to  encounter  his  languishing  eyes  when  1 
least  expected  it,  and,  from  that  time,  to  be  quite  sure  that  they 
were  fixed  upon  me  all  the  evening. 

I  really  cannot  express  how  uneasy  this  made  me.  If  he 
would  only  have  brushed  up  his  hair,  or  turned  up  his  collar,  it 
would  have  been  bad  enough  ;  but  to  know  that  that  absurd  figure 
was  always  gazing  at  roe,  and  always  in  that  deimmstrative  state 
of  despondency,  put  such  a  constraint  upon  me  that  I  did  not  like 
to  laugh  at  the  play,  or  to  cry  at  it,  or  to  move  or  to  speak.  I 
seemed  able  to  do  nothing  naturally.  As  to  escaping  Mr, 
Guppy  by  going  to  the  back  of  the  box,  I  could  not  bear  to  do 
that ;  because  I  knew  Richard  and  Ada  relied  on  having  me 
next  them,  and  that  they  could  never  have  talked  together  so 
happily  if  anybody  else  had  been  in  my  place.  So  there  1  sat, 
not  knowing  where  to  look — for  wherever  I  looked,  I  knew  Mr, 
Gupp/s  eyes  were  following  me — and  thinking  of  the  dreadful 
expense  to  which  this  young  man  was  putting  himself  on  my 
account 

Sometimes,  I  thought  of  telling  Mr.  Jarndyce.  Then  1  feared 
that  the  young  man  would  lose  his  situation,  and  that  I  might 
luin  him.  Sometimes,  I  thought  of  confiding  in  Richard  :  but 
was  deterred  by  the  possibility  of  his  fighting  Mr.  Guppy,  and 
giving  him  black  eyes.  Sometimes,  I  thought,  should  I  frown 
at  him,  or  shake  my  head.  Then  I  felt  I  could  not  do  it. 
Sometimes,  I  considered  whether  I  should  write  to  his  mother, 
but  that  ended  in  my  being  convinced  that  to  open  a  correspond- 
ence would  be  to  make  the  matter  worse.  I  always  came  to 
'Jie  conclusion,  finally,  that  I  could  do  nothing.  Mr.  Guppy*g 
perseverance,  all  this  time,  not  only  produced  him  regularly  at 
any  theatre  to  which  we  went,  but  caused  him  to  appear  in  the 
crowd  as  we  were  coming  out,  and  even  to  get  up  behind  oui 
fly— where  I  am  sure  I  saw  him,  two  or  three  times,  struggling 
among  the  most  dreadful  spikes.  After  we  got  home,  he 
haunted  a  post  opposite  our  house.  The  upholsterer's  where  we 
lodged,  being  at  the  oorMer  of  two  streets,  and  my  bedrooei 
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wii]do\7  being  opposite  the  post,  I  was  afraid  to  ^o  near  tht 
window  when  I  went  upstairs,  lest  I  should  sec  hmi  (as  I  did 
one  moonlight  night)  leaning  against  the  post,  and  evidrntlj 
catching  cold.  If  Mr.  Guppy  had  not  been,  fortunately  for  mc^ 
engag3a  in  the  day-time,  I  really  should  have  had  no  rest  from 
Ujh. 

While  we  were  making  this  round  of  gaieties,  in  which  Mi. 
Ouppy  so  extraordinarily  participated,  the  business  which  haJ 
helped  to  bring  us  to  town  was  not  neglected.  Mr.  Kenge's 
cousin  was  a  Mr.  Bayham  Badger,  who  had  a  good  practice  at 
Chelsea,  and  attended  a  large  public  Institution  besides.  He 
was  quite  willing  to  receive  Richard  into  his  house,  and  to  su- 
perintend his  studies ;  and  as  it  seemed  that  those  could  be 
pursued  advantageously  under  Mr.  Badger's  roof,  and  Mr. 
Badger  liked  Richard,  and  as  Richard  said  he  liked  Mr.  Badgei 
"  well  enough,"  an  agreement  was  made,  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
consent  was  obtained,  and  it  was  all  settled. 

On  the  day  when  matters  were  concluded  between  Richard 
and  Mr.  Badger,  we  were  all  under  engagement  to  dine  at  Mr. 
Badger's  house.  We  were  to  be  **  merely  a  family  party,"  Mrs. 
Badger's  note  said;  and  we  found  no  lady  there  but  Mrs. 
Badger  herself.  She  was  surrounded  in  the  drawing-room  by 
various  objects,  indicative  of  her  painting  a  little,  playing  the 
piano  a  little,  playing  the  guitar  a  little,  playing  the  harp  a  little, 
singing  a  little,  working  a  little,  reading  a  little,  writing  poetry 
a  little,  and  botanizing  a  little.  She  was  a  lady  of  about  fifty, 
I  should  think,  youthfully  dressed,  and  of  a  very  fine  complexion. 
If  I  add  to  the  little  list  of  her  accomplishments,  that  she 
rouged  a  little,  I  do  not  mean  that  there  was  any  harm  in  it. 

Mr.  Bayham  Badger  himself  was  a  pink,  fresh-faced,  crisp- 
looking  gentleman,  with  a  weak  voice,  white  teeth,  light  hair, 
and  surprised  eyes  :  some  years  youi;ger,  I  should  say,  than 
Mrs.  Bayham  Badger.  He  admired  her  exceedingly,  but  prin 
cipally,  and  to  begin  with,  on  the  curious  ground  (as  it  seemed 
to  us)  of  her  having  had  three  husbands.  We  had  barely  takes 
our  seats,  when  he  said  to  Mr.  Jarndyce  quite  triumphantly, 

**  You  would  hardly  8U(^se  that  I  am  Mrs.  Bayham  Badger's 
third!" 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  Mr.  Jarndyce. 

**  Her  third  I"  said  Mr.  Badger.  "  Mrs.  Bayham  Badger  has 
not  the  appearance.  Miss  Summerson,  of  a  lady  who  has  had 
two  former  husbands  ?  " 

I  said,  "Not  at  all!" 

'<  And  most  remarkablt  aen  1 "  niA  Mr.  Badger,  in  a  t«M  of 
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yDC^fidcuce.  *' Captain  Swosser  of  the  Rojral  Na.*},  \\'ho  wma 
Mrs.  Badger's  first  husband,  was  a  very  distinguished  cfBccr  in- 
deed. The  name  of  Professor  Dingo,  my  immediate  predcce»- 
•or,  is  one  of  European  reputation." 
Mrs.  Badger  overheaid  him,  and  smiled. 
•*  Yes,  my  dear ! "  Mr.  Badger  replied  to  the  smile,  "  I  was 
observing  to  Mr.  Jarndyce  and  Miss  Sinnmerson,  that  you  hail 
bad  ttvo  fonner  husbands — both  very  distinguished  men.  And 
'he>'  found  it,  as  people  generally  do,  difficult  to  believe." 

**  I  was  bardy  twenty,"  said  Mrs.  Badger,  **  when  I  marrict^ 
Captain  Swosser  of  the  Royal  Navy.  I  was  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean with  him  ;  I  am  quite  a  Sailor.  On  the  twelfth  anniver- 
9mry  of  my  wedding-day,  I  became  the  wife  of  Professor  Dingo." 
("Of  European  repuUiion,"  added  Mr.  Badger  in  an  under- 
tone.) 

"  And  when  Mr.  Badger  and  myself  were  married,"  pursued 
Mrs.  Badger,  "we  were  married  on  the  same  day  of  the  year. 
I  had  become  attached  to  the  day." 

"  So  that  Mrs.  Badger  has  been  married  to  three  husbands 
— two  of  them  highly  distinguished  men,"   said  Mr.  Badger, 
summing  op  the  iacts :    « and,  each    time,  upon  the   twenty 
first  of  March  at  Eleven  in  the  forenoon  1  " 
We  all  expressed  our  admiration. 

"  But  for  Mr.  Badger's  mo<lesty,"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce,  1 
would  take  leave  to  correct  him,  and  say  three  distmguished 

*''^- Thank  you,  Mr.  Jarndyce  !     What  I  alwaj-s  tell  him  1"  ob- 
«erved  Afrs.  Badger.  .        .      ,  ^i.„«„«  ♦•11 

"And,  n,y  d«ar,"   said  Mr.  Badger,  "what  do  ^  a^J'^y* J«» 
you  ?    That  without  any  affectation  of  d«sparag."g  s«ch  P^ofes- 
Lnal  distinction  as  I  may  have  attained  (wh.ch<Hr  friend  Mr 
Carstone  will  have  many  opportunit.es  of  "^""^""KM  ,f^not 
«,  weak-no,  really,"  said  Mr.  Badger  to  us  g--*  in?^^ 
reasonable— as  to  put  my  reputation  on  ^"^  ^S."  fessor  Dinco 
«,^h  first-rate  men  «.  Captain  Sj'>sser^»^J'Sm.e^  ^;, 
Peihaps  yoa  may  be  interested,  M"^;  J^r^^^e'^t  drawing  romn, 
Oayham  Badger,  leading  the  way  into  tj«^«*^^„  „„  i,it  return 
"in  this  portrait  of  Captam  Swosser.     "^     ,  suffered  from  m© 
home  from  the  African  Statin,  where  he^  ha^^^  ^^  ,^  y^H^^^ 

fever  of  the  country.     *«^%^^Xc  ^ad !  " 

Hut  it's  a  very  fine  head.     A  vejT  ""  „ 
We  all  echoed  «  A  ^'^.f.'^^J^  Mr  Badger,  "  'thafs  am«»  i 
« I  feel  when  I  look  at  it,  ,^'^.^l^^j  ben^a^i  th«  6«». 

dxmld  like  to  h«ve  •*«» «       "  •truui^j 
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class  man  that  Captain  Swosaer  pre-cminentTy  was.  On  ttM 
other  side,  Professor  Dingo.  I  knew  him  well — attended  hin* 
in  his  last  illness — a  q>eaking  Hkeness !  Ch'er  the  |>iano»  Mrs^ 
Bayham  Badger  when  Mrs.  Swosser.  Over  the  sofa,  Mrs.  Bay- 
ham  Badger  when  Mrs.  Dingo.  Of  Mrs.  Bayham  Ba^er  in 
esse,  I  possess  the  original,  and  have  no  copy." 

Dinner  was  now  announced,  and  we  went  down-starrs.  li 
was  a  very  genteel  entertainment,  very  l^ndsomely  served 
But  tl>e  Captain  and  the  Professor  still  ran  in  Mr.  Badgei  i 
head,  and,  as  Ada  and  I  had  the  honour  of  being  under  his  pas* 
ticular  eare,  we  had  the  full  benefit  of  them. 

"  Water,  Miss  Summerson  ?  Allow  n>e  1  Not  ij>  that  tuni- 
blcr,  pray.     Bring  me  the  Professor's  gob!et,  James  \ " 

Adta  very  moch  admired  some  artificial  flowers,  unrfer  a  glass. 

"Astonishing  how  they  keep!"  said  Mr.  Badger.  "Thtj 
were  presented  to  Mrs.  Bayham  Badger  wl>en  slie  was  in  the 
Mediterranean." 

He  invited  Mr.  Jamdyce  to  take  a  glass  of  claret. 

**  Not  tlxit  claret !  "  he  said.  "  Excise  me  !  This  is  an  occa- 
sion, and  <m  an  occasion  I  woduee  some  vtry  special  ciai  fi\.  J 
happen  to  have.  (James,  CajXain  Swosser's  wine  I)  Mr.  Jasn- 
dyce,  this  is  a  wine  that  was  imported  by  the  Ca^nain,  vrc  will 
not  say  how  many  years  ago.  You  will  find  it  very  curiou* 
My  dear,  I  shall  lie  happy  to  take  some  of  this  wine  with  you 
(Captain  Swosser's  claret  tp  your  mistress,  JariTes  I")  My  love, 
your  health ! " 

After  dinner,  when  we  ladies  retired,  we  took  Mrs.  Badgei *f 
first  and  second  husband  with  ns.  Mrs.  Badger  gave  t!s,  in  ihr 
drawing-room,  a  Biogiaphical  sketch  of  the  life  and  5er\ices  of 
Captain  Swosser  before  his  marriage,  anil  a  r>jore  miiwtc  ao 
count  of  him  dating  from  tlie  time  wl>en  he  fell  iv^love  with  hcB, 
at  a  ball  on  board  llie  Crippler,  given  to  tl>e  officers  of  that  shij? 
when  she  lay  in  Plymouth  Harbour. 

"The  dear  old  Crippler!"  said  Mrs.  Badger,  shaking  hcF 
head.  "  She  was  a  noble  vessel.  Trim,  ship  sliaiw,  all  a 
tairnto,  as  Captain  Swosser  used  to  say.  You  mwst  excuse  m« 
if  I  occasionally  introduce  a  nautical  expression  ;  I  was  quite  a 
sailor  once.  Captain  Swosser  loved  that  craft  for  my  sake. 
When  she  was  no  longer  in  connnission,  he  frequently  said  that 
if  he  were  rich  enough  to  buy  her  old  hulk,  he  would  have  as 
inscription  let  into  the  timbers  of  the  qtiarter-deck  where  we 
stood  as  partners  in  the  dance,  to  mark  the  spot  where  he  fell — 
taked  fore  and  afl  (Captain  Swosser  used  to  say)  by  the  firr 
from  my  top*.     It  wm  hit  naval  way  of  mer.tioning  my.  eyes." 
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Mn.  Badger  shook  her  head,  sighed,  and  looktd  h.  the  glass. 

^Itwasa  great  change  from  Captain  Swosser  to  Professoi 
Dingo,"*  sbe  resumed,  with  a  plaintive  smile.  " .  felt  it  a  good 
desd  at  first  Such  an  entire  revolution  in  my  .node  of  life ! 
Bat  custom,  combined  with  science — particularly  science — in- 
nred  me  to  it.  Being  the  Professor's  sole  conii^anion  in  his 
botanical  excursions,  1  almost  forgot  that  I  had  ever  been  afloat, 
and  became  quite  learned.  It  is  singular  that  the  Professoi 
was  the  Antipodes  of  Captain  Swosser^  and  that  Mr.  Badger  ii 
not  in  the  least  like  either  I  " 

We  then  passed  into  a  narrative  of  the  deaths  of  Captain 
Swosser  and  Professor  Dingo,  both  of  whom  seemed  to  have 
had  very  bad  complaints.  In  the  course  of  it,  Mrs.  Badger  sig- 
nified to  us  that  she  had  never  madly  loved  but  once  ;  and  that 
the  object  of  that  wild  affection,  never  to  be  recalled  in  its  fresh 
enthusiasm,  was  Captain  Swosser.  The  Professor  was  yet 
dying  by  inches  in  the  most  dismal  manner,  and  Mrs.  Badge! 
was  giving  us  imitations  of  his  way  of  saying,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, "Where  is  Laura?  Let  Laura  give  me  my  toast  and 
water  ! "  when  the  entrance  of  the  gentlemen  consigned  him  tc 
the  tomb. 

Now,  I  observed  that  evening,  as  I  had  observed  for  some 
dajrs  past,  that  Ada  and  Richard  were  more  than  ever  attached 
to  each  other's  society ;  which  was  but  natiiral,  seeing  that  they 
were  going  to  be  separated  so  soon.  I  was  therefore  not  very 
much  surprised,  when  we  got  home,  and  Ada  and  1  retired  up- 
stairs, to  find  Ada  more  silent  than  usual ;  though  I  was  not 
quite  prepared  for  her  coming  into  my  arms,  and  beginning  tM 
speak  to  me,  with  her  face  hidden. 

"  My  darling  Esther  1 "  murmured  Ada.  "  I  have  a  great 
secret  to  tell  you  I " 

A  mighty  secret,  my  pretty  one,  no  doubt  1 

"What  is  it,  Ada?" 

"  O  Esther,  you  would  never  guess  I " 

"  Shall  I  try  to  guess  ?  "  said  I. 

*'Ono!  Don't  1  Pray  don't!'*  cried  Ada,  very  much 
startled  by  the  idea  of  my  doing  so. 

"  Now  I  wonder  yt^o  it  can  be  about  ?  "  said  I,  pretending 
to  consider. 

"  It's  about,"  said  Ada  in  a  whisper.  "  It's  about — mj 
cousin  Richard  f " 

"  Well,  my  own  ! "  said  I,  kissing  her  bn^i  haii,  which  wn 
aSi  I  could  see.     "  And  what  about  him  ?  ' 


'*  O  Earner,  jroa  would  never  guess ! " 
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It  was  80  pretty  to  have  her  clinging  to  me  in  that  way,  hiding 
her  face  ;  and  to  know  that  she  was  not  crying  m  sorrow,  but 
in  a  little  glow  of  joy.  and  pride,  and  hope ;  that  I  would  not 
help  her  just  yet 

"  He  says — I  know  if  s  very  foolish,  we  are  both  so  young 
— but  he  say^"  with  a  burst  of  tears,  "  that  he  loves  roe  dearly, 
Esther." 

"  Does  he  indeed  ?  "  said  1.  "  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  I 
Why,  n-.y  pet  of  pets,  I  could  have  told  you  tliat  weeks  at>  1 
weeks  ago  1 " 

To  see  Ada  lift  up  her  flushed  face  in  joyful  surprise,  and 
hold  me  round  the  neck,  and  laugh,  and  cry,  and  blush,  and 
laugh,  was  so  pleasant  1 

"  Why,  my  darling  I "  said  I,  **  what  a  goose  you  must  take 
me  for !  Your  cousin  Richard  has  been  loving  you  as  plainly 
as  he  could,  for  I  don't  know  how  long  ! " 

"  And  yet  you  never  said  a  word  about  it  I "  cried  Ada,  kis3- 
ing  me. 

•*  No,  my  love,"  said  I.     **  I  waited  to  be  told." 

"But  now  I  have  told  you,  you  don't  think  it  wrong  of  me  j 
do  you  ?  "  returned  Ada.  She  might  have  coa??ed  me  to  sav 
No,  if  I  had  been  the  hardest-hearted  Duenna  in  the  world. 
Not  being  that  yet,  I  said  No,  very  freely.  * 

"  And  now,"  said  I,  "  1  know  the  worst  of  it." 

"  O  that's  not  quite  the  worst  of  it,  Esther  dear,"  cried  Ada, 
holding  me  tighter,  and  laying  down  her  face  again  upon  my 
breast. 

"  No  ?  "  said  I.     "  Not  even  that  ?  " 

"  No,  not  even  that  I "  said  Ada,  shaking  her  head. 

"Why,  you  never  mean  to  say — I"  I  was  beginning  in  joke. 

But  Ada,  looking  up  and  smiling  through  her  tears,  cried, 
"  Ves  I  do  '  You  know,  you  know  1  do  ! "  and  then  sobbed 
out,  "With  all  my  heart  I  do!  With  all  my  whole  heart, 
Esther!" 

I  told  her,  laughing,  why  I  had  known  that,  too,  just  as  well 
as  I  ha  1  known  the  other !  And  we  sat  before  the  fire,  and  I  had 
all  the  talking  to  myself  for  a  little  while  (tliough  tliere  was  not 
much  of  it) ;  and  Ada  was  soon  quiet  and  happy. 

"  Do  you  think  my  cousin  John  knows,  dear  Dame  Durden  ?  " 
the  asked. 

"  Unless  my  cousin  John  is  blind,  my  pet,"  said  I,  "  I  should 
think  my  cousin  John  knows  pretty  well  as  much  as  we  know." 

"  We  want  to  speak  to  him  before  Richard  goes,"  said  Ada, 
timidly,  "  and  we  wanted  you  to  advise  us,  and  to  tell  hioi  ml 
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Perhaps  yon  wouldn't  mind  Richaid't  coming  in,  Dime  Dor 
den?" 

'<  O I  Richard  is  outside,  is  he,  my  dear  ?  "  said  I. 

*'  I  am  not  quite  certain,"  returned  Ada,  with  a  bashful  sim- 
plicity that  would  have  won  my  heart,  if  she  had  not  won  it 
long  before ;  "  but  I  think  he's  waiting  at  the  door." 

'Diere  he  was  of  course.  They  brought  a  chair  on  either  side 
of  ne,  and  put  me  between  them,  and  really  seemed  to  liave 
fallen  in  love  with  me,  instead  of  one  another ;  they  were  so 
confiding,  and  so  trustful,  and  so  fond  of  me.  They  went  on 
in  their  own  wild  way  for  a  little  while — /never  stopped  them ; 
I  enjoyed  it  too  much  myself — and  then  we  gradually  fell  to 
considering  how  young  tiiey  were,  and  how  there  must  be  a 
lapse  of  several  years  before  this  early  love  could  come  to  any- 
thmg,  and  how  it  could  come  to  happiness  only  if  it  were  r«J 
and  lasting,  and  inspired  them  with  a  steady  resolution  to  do 
their  duty  to  each  other,  with  constancy,  fortitude,  and  perse- 
verance :  each  always  for  the  other's  sake.  Well !  Richard  said 
<.*«!at  he  would  work  his  fingers  to  the  bone  for  Ada,  and  Ada 
said  that  she  would  work  her  fingers  to  the  bone  for  Richard, 
and  they  called  me  all  sorts  of  endearing  and  sensible  names, 
and  we  sat  there,  advising  and  talking,  half  the  night.  Finally, 
before  we  parted,  I  gave  them  my  promise  to  speak  to  their 
cousin  John  to-morrow. 

So,  when  to-morrow  came,  I  went  to  my  Guardian  aftei 
breakfast,  in  the  room  that  was  our  town-substitute  for  the 
Growlery,  and  told  him  that  I  had  it  in  trust  to  tell  him  som^ 
thing. 

"  Well,  little  woman,"  said  he,  shutting  up  his  book,  "  if  yo> 
have  accepted  the  trust,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  it." 

'<  I  hope  not.  Guardian,"  said  I.  "  I  can  guarantee  that 
there  is  no  secrecy  in  it.     For  it  only  happened  yesterday." 

"  Aye  ?     And  what  is  it,  Esther  ?  " 

"  Guardian,"  said  I,  "you  remember  the  happy  night  when 
we  first  came  down  to  Bleak  House  ?  When  Ada  was  singing 
in  the  dark  room  ?  " 

I  wished  to  recall  to  his  remembrance  the  look  he  had  given 
me  then.  Unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  I  saw  that  I  HA 
so. 

"  Because,"  said  I,  with  a  little  hesitation. 

"Yes,  my  dear !"  said  he.     "  Don't  hurry." 

"  Because,"  said  I,  "  Ada  and  Richard  have  fallen  in  loiva 
4nd  have  told  each  other  so." 

"Already  I '  cried  my  Goardtan,  quite  attoniditd. 
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'<Ym1"  said  I,  <<and  to  tell  jou  the  truth  GuaidiaQ,  1 
rather  expected  it" 

"  The  deuce  you  did  I "  e^id  he. 

He  sat  considering  for  a  minute  or  two ;  with  his  smile  it 
once  so  handsome  and  so  kind,  upon  his  changing  face ;  and 
then  requested  me  to  let  them  know  that  he  wished  to  see 
diem.  When  they  came  he  encircled  Ada  with  one  arm,  in  his 
fatherly  way,  and  addressed  himself  to  Richard  with  a  cheerful 
gravity. 

"  Rick,"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce,  *•  I  am  glad  to  have  won  your 
confidence.  I  hope  to  preserve  it  When  X  contemplated 
these  relations  between  us  four  which  have  so  brightened  my 
life,  and  so  invested  it  with  new  interests  aqd  pleasures,  I  cer- 
tainly did  contemplate,  afar  o£^  the  possibility  of  you  and  your 
pretty  cousin  here  (don't  be  shy,  Ada,  don't  be  shy,  my  dear  !) 
being  in  a  mind  to  go  through  life  together.  I  saw,  and  do  see, 
many  reasons  to  make  it  desirable.  But  that  was  afar  ofl^ 
Rkk,  afar  off!" 

*<  We  look  afar  ofi^  sir,"  returned  Richard. 

«  Well ! "  said  Mr.  Jamdyce.  "  Thaf  s  rational  Now,  hear 
me,  my  dears  1  I  might  tell  you  that  you  don't  know  your  own 
minds  yet ;  that  a  thousand  things  may  happen  to  divert  you 
from  one  another  ;  that  it  is  well  this  chain  of  flowers  you  have 
taken  up  is  very  easily  broken,  or  it  might  become  a  chaip  of  lead. 
But  I  will  not  do  that  Such  wif^om  will  come  soon  enough, 
I  dare  say,  if  it  is  to  come  at  all  I  will  assume  that,  a  few 
jrears  hence,  you  will  be  in  your  hearts  to  one  another, 
what  you  are  to-day.  All  I  say  before  speaking  to  you  accord- 
ing to  that  assumption  is,  if  you  do  change — if  you  do  come  to 
find  that  you  are  more  common-place  cousins  to  each  other  as 
man  and  woman,  than  you  were  as  boy  and  girl  (your  manhood 
wiL  excuse  me.  Rick  1^ — don't  be  ashamed  stUl  to  confide  in  me, 
lor  there  will  be  nothm^  monstrous  or  UBCoramon  in  it.  I  am 
only  your  friend  and  distant  kinsman.  I  have  no  power  over 
^ou  whatever.  But  I  wish  and  hope  to  retain  your  confidence^ 
if  I  do  nothing  to  forfeit  it" 

''  I  am  very  sure,  sir,"  returned  Richard,  "  that  I  speak  for 
Ada,  too,  when  I  say  tbat  you  have  the  strongest  power  over  us 
both— rooted  in  reqpect,  gratitude,  and  affection — strengthen- 
ing every  day." 

'*  Dear  Cousin  John,"  said  Ada,  on  his  shoulder,  "  my  fatlier^s 
place  can  never  be  empty  again.  All  the  love  and  duty  I 
rould  ever  have  rendered  to  hun,  is  transferred  to  you." 

**Coine  1"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce.    <'Now  for  our  assapoftioii 
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Now  we  lift  our  eyes  upi,  and  look  hopefully  at  the  distance  I 
Rick,  the  world  b  before  you ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  as 
f  ou  enter  it,  so  it  will  receive  you.  Trust  in  nothing  but  in  Provi- 
dence  and  yo«r  own  eibrts.  Never  separate  the  two,  like  the 
lieathen  waggoner.  Constaixiy  in  love  is  a  good  thing  ;  but  it 
means  nothing,  and  is  nothing,  without  constancy  in  eveiy  kind 
of  effort  If  you  had  the  abilities  of  all  Uie  great  nien,  past  anil 
piesent,  you  could  do  nothing  well,  without  siiKierely  meaning 
tt,  and  setting  about  it  If  you  entertain  the  supposition  that 
any  real  success,  in  great  things  or  in  small,  ever  was  or  could 
be,  ever  rill  or  can  be,  wrested  from  Fortune  by  fits  and  starts, 
«ave  tfiat  wrong  idea  here,  or  leave  your  cousia  Ada  here." 

**I  win  leave  it  here,  sir,"  repli^  Richard,  smiling,  "if  I 
irought  it  here  just  now  (but  I  hope  I  did  not),  and  will  work 
«iy  way  on  to  my  cousin  Ada  in  the  hopeful  distance." 

'*  Right ! "  said  Mr.  Jamdyce.  "  If  you  are  not  to  make  her 
^^PPVi  ^T  should  you  pursue  her  ?  " 

"  1  wouldn't  make  her  unhappy — no,  not  even  for  her  love," 
cel<Nrtcd  Richard,  proucfly. 

"Well  said!"  cried  Mr.  Jamdyce;  "that's  weU  saidi  She 
cunaias  here,  in  her  home  with  me.  Love  her,  Kick,  in  your 
active  ]kic^  no  less  than  in  her  home  when  you  revisit  it,  and  all 
will  go  welt  Otherwise,  all  wUl  go  ill.  That's  the  end  of  my 
preachii^.     I  think  yoa  and  Ada  had  better  take  a  walk." 

Avita  tenderly  embraced  him,  and  Richard  heartily  shook  hands 
with  iiim,  and  then  the  cousins  went  out  of  the  room — looking 
t)ack  ^^ain  Jirectly,  though,  to  say  that  they  would  wait  for  me. 

The  door  stood  open,  and  we  both  followed  them  with  oui 
*^yes,  as  they  passed  down  the  adjoining  room  on  which  the  sun 
wc\s  shining,  aixi  out  at  its  farther  end.  Richard  with  his  head 
bent,  and  h^r  hand  drawn  through  his  arm,  was  talking  to  her 
very  earnestly ;  and  she  looked  up  in  his  face,  listening,  and 
teemed  to  see  itothing  else.  So  young,  so  beautiful,  so  full  of 
hope  and  promise,  they  went  on  lightly  through  the  sunlight,  as 
their  own  happjr  thou^ts  might  then  be  traversing  the  years  to 
come,  and  making  them  all  years  of  brightness.  So  they  passed 
away  into  the  shadow,  and  were  gone.  It  was  only  a  burst  of 
light  that  had  been  so  radiant  The  room  darkened  as  they 
went  out,  and  the  sun  was  clouded  over. 

"  Am  1  Tght,  Either  ?  *  said  my  Guardian,  when  they  were 
gone. 

He  who  was  so  good  and  wise,  to  ask  nu  whether  he  wm 
light! 

"  Rick  may  gatu,  C'lt  of  thii,  the  quality  he  wants.    Wint% 
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at  the  core  of  so  much  that  b  good ! "  said  Mr.  Jamdyce,  ^lak* 
ing  his  head.  "I  have  said  nothing  to  Ada,  Esther.  She  has 
her  friend  and  counsellor  always  near."  And  he  Udd  his  hand 
levingly  upon  my  head. 

I  could  not  help  showing  that  I  was  a  little  moved,  though  I 
did  all  I  could  to  conceal  it. 

**  Tut  tut  I "  said  he.  "  But  we  must  take  care,  too,  that  cm 
'ittle  woman's  life  is  not  all  consumed  in  care  for  others." 

**Care?  My  dear  Guardian,  I  believe  I  am  tlie  happiest 
creature  m  the  world ! '' 

"  I  believe  so,  too,"  said  he.  "  But  some  one  may  find  out, 
what  Esther  never  will — that  the  little  woman  is  to  be  held  in 
remembrance  above  all  other  people  ! " 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  in  its  place,  that  there  was  some 
one  else  at  the  fiamily  dinner  party.  It  was  not  a  lady.  It  was 
a  gentleman.  It  was  a  gentleman  of  a  dark  complexion — a 
young  surgeon.  He  was  rather  reserved,  but  I  thought  him 
very  sensible  and  agreeable.  At  least,  Ada  asked  me  if  I  did 
not,  and  I  said  yes. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


Department. 

|ICHARD  left  us  on  the  very  next  evening,  to  begin  hia 
new  career,  and  committed  Ada  to  my  charge  with 
great  love  for  her,  and  great  trust  in  me.  It  touched 
me  then  to  teflect,  audit  touches  me  now,  morenearly, 
(o  rejucmber  (having  what  I  have  to  tell)  how  they  both  thought 
i>f  me,  even  at  that  engrossing  time.  I  was  a  part  of  all  their 
l)lans,  for  the  present  and  the  future.  I  was  to  write  to  Rich- 
ard once  a  week,  making  my  faithful  report  of  Ada  who  was  to 
write  to  him  every  alternate  day.  I  was  to  be  informed,  under 
ins  own  hand,  of  all  his  labours  and  successes ;  I  was  to  observe 
how  resolute  and  persevering  he  would  be ;  I  was  to  be  Ada's 
bridesmaid  when  they  were  married ;  I  was  to  live  with  them 
afterwards :  I  was  to  keep  all  the  keys  of  their  house ;  I  was  (• 
be  made  happy  for  ever  and  a  day. 

''And  if  the  suit  should  make  us  rich,  Esthei  —which  it  majfi 
you  know ! "  said  Richard,  to  crown  all 
A  shade  crossed  Ada's  face. 
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*'  My  dearest  Ada,"  asked  Richard  pausing,  <<  why  not  ?  " 
.  **  It  had  better  declare  tis  poor  at  once,"  said  Ada. 

"O !  1  don't  know  about  that,"  returned  Richard  ;  "but,  at 
all  events,  it  won't  declare  anything  at  once.  It  hasn't  declared 
anything  in  Heaven  knows  how  many  years." 

"  Too  true,"  said  Ada. 

"Yes,  but,"  urged  Richard,  answering  what  her  look  sag- 
gesled  rather  than  her  words,  "  the  longer  it  goes  on,  dear 
cousin,  the  nearer  it  must  be  to  a  settlement  one  way  or  other 
Now,  is  not  that  reasonable  ?  " 

**  You  know  best,  Richard.  But  I  am  afraid  if  we  trust  to  it, 
it  will  make  us  unhappy." 

"  But,  my  Ada,  we  are  not  going  to  trust  to  it ! "  cried  Rich- 
ard gaily.  "  We  know  it  better  than  to  trust  to  it  We  only 
say  that  if  it  should  make  us  rich,  we  have  no  constitutional 
objection  to  being  rich.  The  Court  is,  by  solemn  settlement 
of  law,  our  grim  old  guardian,  and  we  are  to  suppose  that  what 
it  gives  us  (when  it  gives  us  anything)  is  our  right  It  is  not 
necessary  to  quarrel  with  our  right." 

"  No,"  said  Ada,  "  but  it  may  be  better  to  forget  all  about  it." 

"  Well,  well  i "  cried  Richard,  "  then  we  will  forget  all  about 
It !  We  consign  the  whole  thing  to  oblivion.  Dame  Durdcn 
puts  on  her  ap|)roving  face,  and  it's  done  I  " 

"  Dame  Durden's  approving  face,"  said  1,  looking  out  of  the 
box  in  which  1  was  packing  hb  books,  **  was  not  very  visible 
when  you  called  it  by  that  name  ;  but  it  does  approve,  and  sh« 
thinks  you  can't  do  better." 

So,  Richard  said  there  was  an  end  of  it, — and  immediatel] 
began,  on  no  other  foundation,  to  build  as  many  castles  in  th< 
air  as  would  man  the  great  wall  of  China.  He  went  away  in 
high  spirits.  Ada  and  I,  prepared  to  miss  him  very  much,  com- 
menced our  quieter  career. 

On  our  arrival  in  London,  we  had  called  with  Mr.  Jamdyce 
at  Mrs.  Jellyb/s,  but  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  her 
at  home.  It  appeared  that  she  had  gone  somewhere,  to  a  tea- 
drinking,  and  had  taken  Miss  Jellyby  with  her.  Besides  the 
tea-drinking,  there  was  to  be  some  considerable  speech-making 
and  letter- writing  on  the  general  merits  of  the  cultivation  01 
coffee,  conjointly  with  natives,  at  the  Settlement  of  Borrioboola 
Gha.  All  diis  involved,  no  doubt,  sufficient  active  exercise  of 
pen  and  ink,  to  make  her  daughter's  part  in  the  proceedings, 
anything  but  a  holiday. 

It  being,  now,  beyond  the  time  appointed  for  Mrs.  Jellyb/f 
return,  we  called  again.     She  was  in  town,  bat  nol  at  ^«me« 
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having  gone  to  MQe  End,  directly  after  breakiast,  on  aomt 
Borrioboolan  business,  arising  out  of  a  Society  called  the  East 
London  Branch  Aid  Ramification.  As  I  had  not  seen  Peepy 
on  the  occasion  of  our  last  call  (when  he  was  not  to  be  found 
anywhere,  and  when  the  cook  rather  thought  he  must  have 
strolled  away  with  the  dustman's  cart),  I  now  inquired  for  him 
again  The  oyster  shells  he  had  been  building  a  house  with^ 
were  still  in  the  passage,  but  he  was  nowhere  discoverable,  and 
the  cook  supposed  that  he  had  "  gone  after  the  sheep."  When 
we  repeated,  with  some  surprise,  "The  sheep?**  she  said,  O 
yes,  on  market  days  he  sometimes  followed  them  quite  out  of 
town,  and  came  back  in  such  a  state  as  never  was  ! 

I  was  sitting  at  the  window  wdth  my  Guardian,  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and  Ada  was  busy  writing — of  course  to  Richard  - 
when  Miss  Jellyby  was  announced,  and  entered,  leading  the 
identical  Peepy,  whom  she  had  made  some  endeavours  to  render 
presentable,  by  wiping  the  dirt  into  corners  of  his  face  and 
Jiands,  and  making  his  hair  very  wet  and  then  violently 
frizzling  it  with  her  fingers.  Everything  the  dear  child  wore, 
was  either  too  large  for  him  or  too  small.  Among  his  other 
contradictory  decorations  he  had  the  hat  of  a  Bishop,  and  the 
little  gloves  of  a  baby.  His  boots  were,  on  a  small  scale,  the 
boots  of  a  ploughman  :  while  his  legs,  so  crossed  and  recrossed 
with  scratclies  that  they  looked  like  maps,  were  bare,  below  a  very 
ohort  pair  of  plaid  drawers  finished  off  with  two  frills  of  perfectly 
different  patterns.  The  deficient  buttons  on  his  plaid  frock  had 
evidently  been  supplied  from  one  of  Mr.  Jellyb/s  coats,  they 
were  so  extremely  brazen  and  so  much  to*)  large.  Most  extra- 
ordinary specimens  of  needle-work  appeared  on  seyeral  parts 
«f  his  dress,  where  it  had  been  hastily  mended  ;  and  1  recog- 
iiised  the  same  hand  on  Miss  Jellyby* s.  She  was,  however,  un- 
accountably improved  in  her  appearance,  and  looked  very 
jpretty.  She  was  conscious  of  poor  little  Peepy  being  but  a 
^lailure  after  all  her  trouble,  and  she  showed  it  as  she  came  ix^ 
by  the  way  in  which  she  glanced,  first  at  him  and  then  at 
\is. 

"  O  dear  me  !  "  said  my  Guardian,  "  Due  East  1  * 

Ada  and  I  gave  her  a  cordial  welcome,  and  presented  her  to 
Mr.  Jarndyce ;  to  whom  she  said,  as  she  sat  down  : 

"  Ma's  compliments,  and  she  hopes  you'll  excuse  her,  because 
she's  correcting  proofs  of  the  plan.  She's  going  to  put  out  five 
thousand  new  circulars,  and  she  knows  you'll  be  interested  to 
bear  that  I  have  brought  one  of  them  ^ath  me.  Ma's 
plimentt."    With  which  she  presented  it  sulkily  enough. 
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"  Thank  you,"  said  my  Guardian.  '*  I  am  much  obliged  to 
Mrs.  Jellyby.    O  dear  rae  !     This  is  a  very  tr}ing  wind  I " 

We  were  busy  with  Peepy  ,  taking  off  his  clerical  hat ;  ask- 
ing hira  if  he  remembered  us  ;  and  so  on.  Peepy  retired  behind 
bis  elbow  at  first,  but  relented  at  the  sight  of  sponge-cake,  and 
allowed  me  to  take  him  on  my  lap,  where  he  sat  munching 
quietly.  Mr.  Jamdyce  then  withdrawing  into  the  temporary 
Browlery,  Miss  Jellyby  opened  a  conversation  with  her  usual 
ibruptness. 

»»  We  are  going  on  just  as  bad  as  ever  in  Thavies'  Inn,"  said 
jhe.  **  I  have  no  peace  of  my  life.  Talk  of  Africa !  I 
couldn't  be  woise  off  if  I  was  ^  what* s-his-name — man  and  a 
brother!" 

I  tried  to  say  something  soothing. 

"  O,  it's  of  no  use,  MissSummerson,"  exclaimed  Miss  Jellyby, 
"  though  I  thank  you  for  the  kind  intention  all  the  same.  I 
know  how  I  am  used,  and  I  am  not  to  be  talked  over.  You 
wouldn't  be  talked  over,  if  you  were  used  so.  Peepy,  go  and 
play  at  Wild  Beasts  under  the  piano  1 " 

**  I  shan't !  "  said  Peepy. 

"  Very  well,  you  ungrateful,  naughty,  hard-hearted  boy ! " 
returned  Miss  Jellyby,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  I'll  never  take 
pains  to  dress  you  any  more." 

"  Yes,  I  will  go,  Caddy  I "  cried  Peepy,  who  was  really  a  good 
child,  and  who  was  so  moved  by  his  sister's  vexation  that  he 
went  at  once. 

**  It  seems  a  little  thing  to  cry  about,"  said  poor  Miss  Jellyby, 
apologetically;  **  but  I  am  quite  worn  out.  I  was  directing  the 
new  circulars  till  two  this  morning.  I  detest  the  whole  thing 
so,  that  that  alone  makes  my  head  ache  till  I  can't  see  out  o< 
my  eyes.  And  look  at  that  poor  unfortunate  child.  Was  there 
ever  such  a  fright  as  he  is  !  " 

Peepy,  happily  unconscious  of  the  defects  in  his  api)earancc, 
sat  on  die  carpet  behind  one  of  the  legs  of  the  piano,  looking 
calmly  out  of  his  den  at  us,  while  he  ate  his  cake. 

"  I  have  sent  him  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,"  observed 
Miss  Jellyby,  drawing  her  chair  nearer  ours,  "because  I  don't 
want  Jhim  to  hear  the  conversation.  Those  little  things  are  so 
sharp  !  I  was  going  to  say,  we  really  are  going  on  worse  than 
ever.  Pa  will  be  a  bankrupt  before  long,  and  then  I  hope  Ma 
will  be  satisfied.     There'll  be  nobody  but  Ma  to  thank  for  it" 

We  said  we  hoped  Mr.  Jellyb/s  affairs  were  not  in  so  bad  a 
itote  as  that 
*  ^^It^f  of  DO  use  hopini^  though  if  s  very  kind  of  you  !  "  f 
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turned  Miss  Jellyby,  shaking  her  head.  <*  Pa  told  me,  only  ye» 
terday  morning,  (and  dreadnilly  unhappy  he  is,)  that  he  couldn't 
weather  the  storm.  I  should  be  surprised  if  he  could.  When 
all  our  tradesmen  send  into  our  house  any  stuff  they  like,  and 
the  servants  do  what  they  like  with  it,  and  I  have  no  time  to 
improve  things  if  I  knew  how,  and  Ma  don't  care  about  any- 
thing, I  should  like  to  make  out  how  Pa  is  to  weather  the  stonn. 
I  declare  if  I  was  Pa  Pd  run  away  ! " 

"  My  dear  I "  said  I,  smiling.  "  Your  papa,  no  doubt,  cott- 
fiders  his  family." 

**  O  yes,  his  family  is  all  rcry  fine,  Miss  Summerson,"  replied 
Miss  Jellyby  ;  "  but  what  comfort  is  his  family  to  him  ?  His 
family  is  nothing  but  bills,  dirt,  waste,  noise,  tumbles  down-stairs, 
confusion,  and  wretchedness.  His  scrambling  home,  from 
weekVend  to  week's-end,  is  like  one  great  washing-day — only 
nothing's  washed ! " 

Miss  Jellyby  tapped  her  foot  upon  the  floor,  and  wiped  hei 
eyes. 

"  I  am  sure  I  pity  Pa  to  that  degree,"  slie  said,  "  and  am  so 
angry  with  Ma,  that  I  can't  find  words  to  express  myself!  How- 
ever,  I  am  not  going  to  bear  it,  I  am  determined.  1  won't  be 
a  slave  all  my  life,  and  I  won't  submit  to  be  proposed  to  by  Mr. 
Quale.  A  pretty  thing,  indeed,  to  marry  a  Philanthropist  As  if 
I  hadn't  had  enough  of  that  T^  said  poor  Miss  Jellyby. 

1  must  confess  that  I  could  not  help  feeling  rather  angry  with 
Mrs.  Jellyby,  myself;  seeing  and  hearing  this  neglected  girl, 
and  knowing  how  much  of  bitterly  satirical  tiuth  there  was  ip 
what  she  said. 

"  If  it  wasn't  that  we  had  been  intimate  <vhen  you  stopped  ^\ 
our  house,"  pursued  Miss  Jellyby,  "  I  should  have  beenashamv.d 
to  come  here  to-day,  for  I  know  what  a  figure  I  must  seem  to 
you  two.  But,  as  it  is,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  call :  especially 
as  I  am  not  likely  to  see  you  again,  the  next  time  you  come  to 
town." 

She  said  this  with  such  great  significance  that  Ada  and  I 
glanced  at  one  another,  foreseeing  something  more. 

•*  No  r*  said  Miss  Jellyby,  shaking  her  head.  "  Not  at  all 
likely  I  1  know  I  may  trust  you  two.  I  am  sure  you  won't  be. 
tray  me.     I  am  engaged." 

"  Without  their  knowledge  at  home  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Why,  good  gracious  me.  Miss  Summerson,"  she  returned^ 
justifying  herself  in  a  fretful  but  not  angry  manner,  "  how  can 
It  be  otherwise  ?  You  know  what  Ma  is— and  I  needn't  makf 
poor  Y%,  more  miserable  by  telling  himr 
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''But  would  it  not  be  adding  to  his  unhappiness  to  vaut^ 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  my  dear  ?  "  said  1. 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Jellyby,  softening.  "  I  hope  not.  I  should 
try  to  make  him  happy  and  comfortable  when  he  came  to  see 
me  ;  and  Peepy  and  the  others  should  take  it  in  turns  to  come 
and  slay  with  me  ;  and  they  should  have  some  care  taken  ol 
'hem,  then." 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  affection  in  pooi  Caddy.  She  soft- 
ened more  and  more  while  saying  this,  and  cried  so  muclv  over 
the  unwonted  little  home-picture  she  had  raised  in  her  mind, 
that  Peepy,  in  his  cave  under  the  piano,  was  touched,  and  turned 
nimself  over  on  his  back  with  loud  lamentations.  It  was  not 
until  I  had  brought  him  to  kiss  his  sister,  and  had  restored  him  to 
his  place  in  my  lap,  and  had  shown  him  that  Caddy  was  laughing 
(she  laughed  expressly  for  the  purpose),  that  we  could  recall  his 
peace  of  mind ;  even  then,  it  was  for  some  time  conditional  on 
his  taking  us  in  turns  by  the  chin,  and  smoothing  our  faces  all 
over  with  his  hand.  At  last,  as  his  spirits  were  not  yet  equal 
to  the  piano,  we  put  him  on  a  chair  to  look  out  of  window  ;  and 
Miss  Jellyby,  holding  him  by  one  leg,  resumed  her  confidence. 

"  It  began  in  your  coming  to  our  house,"  she  said. 

We  naturally  asked  how  ? 

"  I  felt  I  was  so  awkward,"  she  replied,  **  that  1  made  up  my 
mind  to  be  improved  in  that  respect,  at  all  events,  and  to  learn 
to  dance.  I  told  Ma  I  was  ashamed  of  myself,  and  I  must  be 
tau^t  to  dance.  Ma  looked  at  me  in  that  provoking  way  o( 
hers  as  if  I  wasn't  in  sight ;  but,  I  was  quite  determined  to  b€ 
taught  to  dance,  and  so  I  went  to  Mr.  Turveydrop's  Academy 
in  Newman  Street." 

"And  was  it  there,  my  dear — ^"  I  began. 

**  Yes,  it  was  there,"  said  Caddy,  "  and  I  am  engaged  to  Mr. 
Turveydrop.  There  are  two  Mr.  Tui*veydrops,  father  and  son. 
My  Mr.  Turveydrop  is  the  son,  of  course.  I  only  wi^  I  had 
been  better  brought .  up,  and  was  likely  to  make  him  a  better 
wife  \  for  I  am  very  fond  of  him." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,"  said  I,  "  I  must  confess." 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  be  sorry,"  she  retorted  a  little 
anxiously,  **  but  I  am  engaged  to  Mr.  Turveydrop,  whether  oi 
no,  and  he  is  very  fond  of  me.  It's  a  secret  as  yet,  even  on 
hi?  side,  because  old  Mr.  Turveydrop  has  a  share  in  the  con* 
nexion,  and  it  might  break  his  heart,  or  give  him  some  odiei 
sliock,  if  he  was  told  of  it  abruptly.  Old  Mr.  Turveydrop  is  f 
rcry  gentlemanly  man  indeed — very  gentlemanly." 

"  Ppes  bi9  wife  know  of  it  ?"  asked  Adx 
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"  Old  Mr.  Tunrcydrop's  wife.  Miss  Clare  ?  *  retorned  Misi 
Jellyby,  openii^  her  eyes.  "There's  no  such  person.  He  it 
a  widower." 

We  were  here  intemipted  by  Peepy,  whose  leg  had  under 
gone  so  much  on  account  of  his  sister's  unconsciously  jerking 
it  like  a  btU-rope  whenever  she  was  emphatic,  tliat  the  afflicted 
child  now  bemoaned  his  sufferings  with  a  very  low-spirited  noise 
As  he  appealed  to  me  for  compassion,  and  as  I  was  only  a 
listener,  I  undertook  to  hold  him.  Miss  Jellyby  proceeded, 
after  begging  Peep/s  pardon  with  a  kiss,  and  assuring  him  th&i 
she  hadn't  meant  to  do  it. 

"That's  the  state  of  the  case,"  said  Caddy.  "If  1  evci 
blame  myself,  I  shall  think  it's  Ma's  fault  We  are  to  be  mar- 
ried whenever  we  can,  and  then  I  shall  go  to  Pa  at  the  office 
and  write  to  Ma.  It  won't  much  agitate  Ma :  I  am  only  pen 
and  ink  to  her.  One  great  comfort  is,"  said  Caddy,  with  a  sob, 
"  that  I  shall  never  hear  of  Africa  after  I  am  married.  Young 
Mr.  Turveydrop  hates  it  for  my  sake  ;  and  if  old  Mr.  Turvey- 
drop  knows  there  is  such  a  place,  it's  as  much  as  he  does." 

"  It  was  he  who  was  very  gentlemanly,  I  think  ?  "  said  I. 

"Very  gentlemanly,  indeed,"  said  Caddy.  "He  is  celc 
brated  almost  ever3rwhere,  for  his  Deportment." 

"  Does  he  teach  ?  "  asked  Ada. 

"  No,  he  don't  teach  anything  in  particular,"  replied  Caddy. 
"  But  his  Deportuient  is  beautiful." 

Caddy  went  on  to  say,  with  considerable  hesitation  and  reluc- 
tance, that  there  was  one  thing  more  she  wished  us  to  know,  and 
felt  we  ought  to  know,  and  which  she  hoped  would  not  offend 
us.  It  was,  that  she  had  improved  >^er  acquaintance  witli  Miss 
Flite,  the  little  crazy  old  lady ;  and  that  she  frequently  went 
there  early  in  the  morning,  and  met  her  lover  for  a  few  minutes 
before  breakfast — only  for  a  few  minutes.  "  /  go  there,  at 
other  times,"  said  Caddy,  "but  Prince  does  not  come  then. 
Young  Mr.  Turveydrop's  name  is  Prince ;  I  wish  it  wasn't,  be- 
cause it  sounds  like  a  dog,  but  of  course  he  didn't  christen 
himself.  Old  Mr.  Turveydrop  had  him  christened  Prince,  in 
remembrance  of  the  Prince  Regent.  Old  Mr.  Turveydrop 
adored  the  Prince  Regent  on  account  of  his  Deportment.  I 
hope  you  won't  think  the  worse  of  me  for  having  made  these 
little  appointments  at  Miss  Flite' s,  where  I  first  went  with  you ; 
because  I  like  the  poor  thing  for  her  own  sake  and  I  believe 
she  likes  me.  If  you  could  see  young  Mr.  Turveydrop,  1  am 
sure  you  would  think  weH  of  him — at  least,  I  am  sure  you 
couldn't  |H>8sibly  think  any  ill  of  him.     I  am  going  there  now 
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fijf  luf  lesson.  I  couldn't  ask  you  to  go  widi  me»  Miss  Snm* 
merson  ;  but  if  you  would,"  said  Caddy,  who  had  said  all  this, 
earnestly  and  tremblingly,  "  I  should  be  very  giad— very  glad.** 

It  happened  diat  we  had  arranged  with  my  Guardian  to  ^o 
to  Miss  Flite's  that  day.  We  liad  told  him  of  our  former  visit, 
and  our  account  had  interested  him ;  but  something  had  always 
happened  to  prevent  our  going  there  again.  As  I  trusted  that 
I  might  have  sufficient  influence  with  Miss  Jellyby  to  prevent 
her  taking  any  very  rash  step,  if  I  fully  accepted  the  confidence 
she  was  so  willing  to  place  in  me,  poor  girl,  I  proposed  that  she 
and  I  and  Peepy  should  go  to  the  Academy,  and  afterwards 
meet  my  Guardian  and  Ada  at  Miss  Flite's — whose  name  I  now 
learnt  foi  the  first  time.  This  was  on  condition  that  Miss 
Jellyby  and  Peepy  should  come  back  with  us  to  dinner.  The 
last  article  of  the  agreement  being  joyfully  acceded  to  by  both, 
we  smartened  Peepy  up  a  little,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  pins, 
some  soap  and  water,  and  a  hair-brush ;  and  went  out :  bend-  . 
ing  our  steps  towards  Newman  Street,  which  was  very  near. 

1  found  the  Academy  established  in  a  sufficiently  dingy  house 
at  the  corner  of  an  archway,  with  busts  in  all  the  staircase  win- 
dows. In  the  same  house  there  were  also  established,  as  I 
gathered  from  the  plates  on  the  door,  a  drawing-master,  a  coal- 
merchant  (there  was,  certainly,  no  room  for  his  coals),  and  a 
lithographic  artist.  On  the  plate  which,  in  size  and  situation, 
took  precedence  of  all  the  rest,  I  read,  Mr.  Turvevdrop.  The 
door  was  open,  and  the  hall  was  blocked  up  by  a  grand  piano, 
a  harp,  and  several  other  musical  instruments  in  cases,  all  in 
progress  of  removal,  and  all  looking  rakish  in  the  daylight. 
Miss  Jellyby  informed  me  that  the  Academy  had  been  lent,  last 
night,  for  a  concert 

We  went  up-stairs — it  had  been  quite  a  fine  house  once,  when 
it  was  anybod/s  business  to  keep  it  clean  and  fresh,  and  nobody's 
business  to  smoke  in  it  all  day — and  into  Mr,  Turvey drop's 
great  room,  which  was  built  out  into  a  mews  at  the  back,  and 
was  lighted  by  a  skylight.  It  was  a  bare,  resounding  room, 
smelling  of  stables ;  with  cane  forms  along  the  walls ;  and  the 
walls  ornamented  at  regular  intervals  with  painted  lyres,  and 
iitde  cut-glass  branches  for  candles,  which  seemed  to  be  shed- 
ding their  old-fashioned  drops  as  other  branches  might  shed  au- 
tunm  leaves.  Several  young  lady  pupils,  ranging  from  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  years  of  age  to  two  or  three  and  twenty,  were 
assembled  ;  and  I  was  looking  among  them  for  their  instructor, 
when  Caddy,  pinching  my  arm,  repeated  the  ceremony  of  lO' 
troduction.     "  Miss  Summerson,  Mr.  Prince  Tui-ve.ydrop  I '' 
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I  cuitsejred  to  a  little  blue-eyed  fair  man  of  youthful  appear* 
ance,  with  flaxen  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  and  curling  at  the 
ends  all  round  his  head.  He  had  a  little  fiddle,  which  we  used 
to  call  at  school  a  kit,  under  his  left  arm,  and  its  little  bow  in 
the  same  hand.  His  little  dancing  shoes  were  particularly  di* 
minutive,  and  he  had  a  little  innocent,  feminine  manner,  which 
not  only  appealed  to  me  in  an  amiable  way,  but  made  this  sin* 
gular  effect  upon  me :  that  I  received  the  impression  that  be 
was  like  his  mother,  and  that  his  mother  had  not  been  much 
considered  or  well  used." 

"I  am  very  happy  to  see  Miss  Jellyb/s  friend,"  he  said^ 
bowing  low  to  me.  "  I  began  to  fear,"  with  timid  tenderness. 
"  as  it  was  past  the  usual  time,  that  Miss  Jellyby  was  not  com* 
ing." 

"  I  beg  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  attribute  that  to  me, 
who  have  detained  her,  and  to  receive  my  excuses,  sir,"  said  I. 

"Odear!"  said  he. 

"  And  pray,"  I  entreated,  "  do  not  allow  me  to  be  the  cause 
Df  any  more  delay." 

With  that  apology  I  withdrew  to  a  seat  between  Peepy  (who^ 
being  well  used  to  it,  had  already  climbed  into  a  corner  place) 
and  an  old  lady  of  a  censorious  countenance,  whose  two  nieces 
were  in  the  class,  and  who  was  very  indignant  with  Peepy*s 
boots.  Prince  Turveydrop  then  tinkled  the  strings  of  his  kit 
with  hi^  fingers,  and  the  young  ladies  stood  up  to  dance.  Just 
then,  there  appeared  from  a  side-door,  old  Mr.  Turveydrop,  in 
the  full  lustre  of  his  Deportment. 

He  was  a  fat  old  gentleman  with  a  false  complexion,  fa^lsi 
teeth,  false  whiskers,  and  a  wig.  He  had  a  fur  collar,  and  he 
had  a  padded  breast  to  his  coit,  which  only  wanted  a  star  or  a 
broad  blue  ribbon  to  be  complete.  He  was  pinched  in,  and 
swelled  out,  and  got  up,  and  strapped  down,  as  much  as  he 
could  possibly  bear.  He  had  such  a  neckcloth  on  (puffing  his 
very  eyes  out  of  their  natural  shape),  and  his  chin  and  even  his 
cars  so  sunk  into  it,  that  it  seemed  as  though  he  must  inevitably 
double  up,  if  it  were  cast  loose.  He  had,  under  his  arm,  a  hat 
of  great  size  and  weight,  shelving  downward  from  the  crown  to 
the  brim ;  and  in  his  hand  a  pair  of  white  gloves,  with  which 
he  flapped  it,  as  •he  stood  poised  on  one  leg,  in  a  high-shoul- 
dered, round-elbowed  state  of  elegance  not  to  be  surpassed. 
He  had  a  cane,  he  had  an  eye*glass,  he  had  a  snuff-box,  he  had 
rings,  he  had  wristbands,  he  had  everything  but  any  touch  of 
nature ;  he  was  not  like  youth,  he  was  not  like  age  h?  was  likt 
nothing  in  the  world  but  a  model  of  Deportment. 
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"Father!  A  visitor.  Miss  Jcllyb/s  friend,  Miss  Summer 
•on." 

"  Distinguished/'  said  Mr.  Turveydrop,  "  by  Miss  Summer- 
son's  presence."  As  he  bowed  to  me  in  diat  tight  state,  I  al- 
most believed  I  saw  creases  come  into  the  whites  of  his  eyes. 

**  My  father,"  said  the  son,  aside  to  me,  with  quite  an  affec^ 
ing  behef  in  him,  "is  a  celebrated  character.  My  father  if 
greatly  admired." 

V  Go  on.  Prince  I  Go  on  ! "  said  Mr.  Turveydrop,  standing 
with  Iris  back  to  the  fire,  and  waving  his  gloves  condescendingly. 
"  Go  on,  my  son  ! " 

At  this  command,  or  by  this  gracious  permission,  the  lesson 
went  on.     Prince  Turveydrop,  sometimes,  played  the  kit,  danc- 

f\ ;  sometimes  played  the  piano,  standing  :  sometimes  hummed 
I  tune  with  what  little  breath  he  could  spare,  while  he  set  a 
pil  right ;  always  conscientiously  moved  with  the  least  profi- 
cient through  every  step  and  every  part  of  the  figure  ;  and  never 
rested  for  an  instant.  His  distinguished  father  did  nothing 
whatever,  but  stand  before  the  fire,  a  model  of  Deportment. 

"  And  he  never  does  anything  else,"  said  the  old  lady  of  the 
censorious  countenance.  "  Yet  would  you  believe  that  it's  his 
name  on  the  door-plate  ?  " 

**  His  son's  name  is  the  same,  you  know,"  said  I. 

"  He  wouldn't  let  his  son  have  any  name,  if  he  could  take  ii 
from  him,"  returned  the  old  lady.  "  Look  at  the  son's  dress  1 " 
It  certainly  was  plain — threadbare — almost  shabby.  "  Yet  the 
father  must  be  garnished  and  tricked  out,"  said  the  old  lady, 
"  because  of  his  Deportment  I'd  deport  him  !  Transport  hin* 
would  be  better  I " 

I  felt  curious  to  know  more,  concerning  this  person.  I  asked, 
'  Does  he  give  lessons  in  Deportment,  now  ?  " 

"  Now  ! "  returned  the  old  lady,  shortly.     "  Never  did." 

After  a  moment's  consideration,  I  suggested  that  perhaps 
fencing  had  been  his  accomplishment  ? 

"  I  don't  believe  he  can  fence  at  all,  ma'am,"  said  the  old 
lady. 

I  looked  surprised  and  inquisitive.  The  old  lady,  becoming 
more  and  more  incensed  against  the  Master  of  Deportment  as 
she  dwelt  upon  the  subject,  gave  me  some  particulars  of  his 
career,  with  strong  assurances  that  they  were  mildly  stated. 

He  had  married  a  meek  little  dancing-mistress,  with  a  tolera* 
bic  connexion  (having  never  in  his  life  before  done  anything  but 
deport  himself),  and  had  worked  her  to  death,  or  had,  at  the 
best,  suffered  her  to  work  herself  to  death,  to  maintain  him  if 
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those  expenses  which  were  indispensable  to  hb  position.  At  ones 

to  exhibit  his  Deportment  to  the  best  models,  and  tokeep  the  best 
models  constantly  before  himself^  he  had  found  it  necessary  to 
frequent  all  public  places  of  fashionable  and  lounging  resort ;  to 
be  seen  at  Brighton  and  elsewhere  at  fashionable  times ;  and  to 
lead  an  idle  lUe  in  the  very  best  clothes.  To  enable  him  to 
do  this,  the  affectionate  little  dancing-mistress  had  toiled  and 
laboured,  and  would  have  toiled  and  laboured  to  that  hour,  if 
her  strength  had  lasted  so  long.  For,  the  mainspring  of  the 
story  was,  that,  in  spite  of  the  man's  absorbing  selfishness  his 
wife  (overpowered  by  his  Deportment)  had,  to  the  last,  believed 
in  him,  and  had,  on  her  death-bed,  in  the  most  moving  terns, 
confided  him  to  their  son  as  one  who  had  an  inextinguishable 
claim  upon  him,  and  whom  he  could  never  regard  with  too 
much  pride  and  deference.  The  son,  inheriting  his  mother's 
belief,  and  having  the  Deportment  always  before  him,  had  lived 
and  grown  in  the  same  faith,  and  now,  at  thirty  years  of  a^e, 
worked  for  his  father  twelve  hours  a-day,  and  looked  up  to  hun 
with  veneration  on  the  old  imaginary  pinnacle. 

"  The  airs  the  fellow  gives  himself  I "  said  my  informant,  shak- 
ing her  head  at  old  Mr.  Turveydrop  with  speechless  indignation, 
as  he  drew  on  his  tight  gloves :  of  course  unconscious  of  the 
homage  she  was  rendering.  "  He  fully  believes  he  is  one  of 
the  aristocracy !  And  he  is  so  condescending  to  the  son  he  so 
egregiously  deludes  that  you  might  suppose  him  the  most  virtu- 
ous of  parents.  O  ! "  said  the  old  lady,  apostrophising  him  with 
infinite  vehemen6e,  "  I  could  bite  you  !  *' 

1  could  not  help  being  amused,  though  I  heard  the  old  lady 
out  with  feelings  of  real  concern.  It  was  difficult  to  doubt  her, 
ivith  the  father  and  son  before  me.  What  1  might  have  thought 
Df  them  without  the  old  lad/s  account,  or  what  I  might  have 
tliought  of  the  old  lady's  account  without  them,  I  cannot  say. 
There  was  a  fitness  of  things  in  the  whole  that  carried  convic- 
tion with  it. 

My  eyes  were  yet  wandering,  from  young  Mr.  Turveydrop 
working  so  hard  to  old  Mr.  Turveydrop  deporting  himself  so 
beautifully,  when  the  latter  came  ambling  up  to  me,  and  entered 
nto  conversation. 

He  asked  me,  first  of  all,  whetlier  I  conferred  a  charm  and  a 
distinction  on  London  by  residing  in  it  ?  I  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  reply  that  I  was  perfectly  aware  I  should  not  do 
that,  in  any  case,  but  merely  told  him  where  I  did  reside. 

'^  A  lady  so  graceful  and  accomplished,"  he  said,  kissing  hia 
right  glove,  and  afterwards  extendirg  it  towards  the  pupils,  "  «riQ 
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locdc  lenksiitly  on  the  d^deiicies  here.    We  do  oar  best  to  pol* 

ish — polish — ^polish ! " 

He  sat  down  beside  me ;  taking  some  pains  to  sit  on  the  fonii» 
I  thought,  in  imitation  of  the  print  of  his  illustrious  model  on 
tLe  SO&.     And  really  )ie  did  look  very  like  it 

"  To  polish — ^polish — polish  ! "  he  repeated,  taking  a  pinch  ol 
snuff  and  gently  fluttering  his  fingers.  "  Bnt  we  are  not — if  I 
may  say  so,  to  one  formed  to  be  graceful  both  by  Nature  and 
Art ;"  with  the  high-shouldered  bow,  which  it  seemed  imposi^ble 
for  him  to  make  without  lifting  up  his  eyebrows  and  shutting  his 
eyes — 1*  we  are  not  what  we  used  to  be  in  point  of  Deport- 
ment" 

"  Are  we  not,  sir  ?  "  said  I. 

"We  have  degenerated,"  he  returned,  shaking  his  head, 
which  he  could  do,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  in  his  cravat  "A 
levelling  age  \s  not  favourable  to  Deportment  It  develops 
vulgarity.  Perhaps  I  speak  with  some  little  partiality.  It 
may  not  be  for  me  to  say  that  I  have  been  called,  for  some 
years  now.  Gentleman  Turveydrop ;  or  that  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Regent,  did  me  the  honour  to  inquire,  on  my 
removing  my  hat  as  he  drove  out  of  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton 
(that  fine  building)  *  Who  is  he ?  Who  the  Devil  is  he  ?  Why 
don't  I  know  him?  Why  hasn't  he  thirty  thousand  a  year?' 
But  these  are  little  matters  of  anecdote — the  general  property, 
ma'am, — still  repeated  occasiong^ly,  among  the  upper  classes." 

"Indeed?"  said  I. 

He  replied  with  the  high-shouldered  bow.  "  Where  what  is 
left  among  us  of  Deportment,"  he  added,  "  still  lingers.  England 
— ^alas,  my  country  ! — has  degenerated  very  much,  and  is  degen- 
erating every  day.  She  has  not  many  gentlemen  left  We  are 
few.     1  see  nothing  to  succeed  us,  but  a  race  of  weavers." 

"  One  might  hope  that  the  race  of  gentlemen  would  be  per- 
petuated here,"  said  I. 

"  You  are  very  good,"  he  smiled,  with  the  high-shouldered 
^ow  again.  "You  flatter  me.  But,  no — no !  I  have  never 
been  able  to  imbue  my  poor  boy  with  that  part  of  his  art. 
Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  disparage  my  dear  child,  but  Ym 
has — no  Deportment" 

"  He  appears  to  be  an  excellent  master,"  I  observed. 

"  Understand  me,  mv  dear  madam,  he  is  an  excellent  master. 
All  that  can  be  acqmred,  he  has  acquired  All  that  can  be 
imparted,  he  can  impart  But  there  are  things " — he  took 
another  pinch  of  snuff  and  made  the  bow  again,  as  if  to  adr\ 
^  this  kiiul  of  tiling,  for  instance." 
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I  glanced  towards  the  centre  of  the  room,  where  Miss  Jel* 
iybys  lover,  now  engaged  with  single  pupils,  was  undergoing 
greater  drudgery  than  ever. 

<'  My  amiable  child,"  murmured  Mr.  Turveydrop,  adjusting 
his  cravat 

•*  Your  son  is  indefatigable/'  said  I. 

"  It  is  my  reward,"  said  Mr.  Turveydrop,  "  to  hear  you  s*f 
so.  In  some  respects,  he  treads  in  the  footsteps  of  his  sainted 
mother.  She  was  a  devoted  creature.  But  Wooman,  lovelv 
Wooman,"  said  Mr.  Turveydrop,  with  very  disagreeable  gal- 
lantry, "  what  a  sex  you  are  1 " 

I  rose  and  joined  Miss  Jellyby,  who  was,  by  this  time,  putting 
on  her  bonnet.  The  time  allotted  to  a  lesson  having  fully 
elapsed,  there  was  a  general  putting  on  of  bonnets.  When 
Miss  Jellyby  and  the  unfortunate  Pnnce  found  an  opportunity 
to  become  betrothed  I  don't  know,  but  they  certainly  found 
none,  on  this  occasion,  to  exchange  a  dozen  words. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Turveydrop  benignly  to  his  son,  "  do 
you  know  the  hour  ?  " 

"  No,  father."  The  son  had  no  watch.  The  father  had  a 
handsome  gold  one,  which  he  pulled  out,  with  an  air  that  was 
an  example  to  mankind. 

"  My  son,"  said  he,  "it's  two  o'clock.  Recollect  your  schoo 
at  Kensington  at  three." 

"Thafs  time  enough  forme,  father,"  said  Prince.  "I  caa 
take  a  morsel  of  dinner,  standing,  and  be  off." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  retiumed  his  father,  "  you  must  be  very  quick 
You  will  find  the  cold  mutton  on  the  table." 

"  Thank  you,  father.     Are  you  off  now,  father  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear.  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Turveydrop,  shutting 
his  eyes  and  lifting  up  his  shoulders,  with  modest  consciousnessi 
*'  that  I  must  show  myself,  as  usual,  about  town." 

"  You  had  better  dine  out  comfortably,  somewhere,"  said  hit 
son. 

"  My  dear  child,  I  intend  to.  I  shall  take  my  little  meal,  I 
think,  at  the  Frendi  house,  in  the  Opera  Colonnade." 

"  That's  right.  Good-bye,  father ! "  said  Prince,  shaking  handle 

"  Good-bye,  my  son.     Bless  you  I " 

Mr.  Turveydrop  said  this  in  quite  a  pious  manner,  and  it 
seemed  to  do  his  son  g^ood ;  who,  in  parting  from  him,  was  so 
pleased  with  him,  so  dutiful  to  him,  and  so  proud  of  him,  that  I 
almost  fek  as  if  it  were  an  unkindness  to  the  younger  man  not 
to  be  able  to  believe  implicitly  in  the  elder.  The  few  moment! 
thai  were  oocopied  by  IVince  in  taking  leave  of  as  (and  partic 
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alarly  of  one  of  us,  as  I  saw,  being  in  the  secret),  enhanced  my 
fisivourable  impression  of  his  almost  childish  character.  I  felt  a 
liking  for  him,  and  a  compassion  for  him,  as  he  put  his  little  kit 
in  his  pocket — and  with  it  his  desire  to  stay  a  little  while  with 
Cad'ly — and  went  away  good-humouredly  to  his  cold  mutton 
and  his  school  at  Kensington,  that  made  me  scarcely  less  irat^ 
with  his  father  than  the  censorious  old  lady. 

I'he  father  opened  the  room  door  for  us,  and  bowed  us  out 
in  a  manner,  I  must  acknowledge,  worthy  of  his  shining  origi 
nal.  In  the  same  style  he  presently  passed  us  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  on  his  way  to  the  aristocratic  part  of  the  town, 
where  he  was  going  to  show  himself  among  the  few  other  gen- 
tlemen left.  For  soitie  moments,  I  was  so  lost  in  reconsidering 
what  I  had  heard  and  seen  in  Newman  Street,  that  I  was  quite 
unable  to  talk  to  Caddy,  or  even  to  fix  my  attention  on  what 
she  said  to  me  :  especially  when  I  began  to  inquire  in  my  mind 
whether  there  were,  or  ever  had  been,  any  other  gentlemen, 
not  in  the  dancing  profession,  who  lived  and  founded  a  reputa- 
tion entirely  on  their  Deportment  This  became  so  bewildering, 
and  suggested  the  possibility  of  so  many  Mr.  Turveydrops,  that 
I  said,  **  Esther,  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  abandon  this 
subject  altogether,  and  attend  to  Caddy."  I  accordingly  did 
so,  and  we  chatted  all  the  rest  of  the  way  to  Lincoln's  Inn 

Caddy  told  me  that  her  lover's  education  had  been  so  nee 
lected,  that  it  was  not  always  easy  to  read  his  notes.  She  <^ia, 
if  he  were  not  so  anxious  about  his  spelling,  and  took  less  pains 
to  make  it  clear,  he  would  do  better ;  but  he  put  so  many 
unnecessary  letters  into  short  words,  that  they  sonielinies  quite 
lost  their  English  appearance.  "  He  does  it  with  the  best  inten- 
tion," observed  Caddy,  "  but  it  hasn't  the  effect  he  means,  poor 
fcllcw ! "  Caddy  then  went  on  to  reason,  how  could  he  b** 
expected  to  be  a  scholar,  when  he  had  passed  his  whole  life  in 
Sie  dancing-school,  and  had  done  nothing  but  teach  and  fa^, 
(ag  and  teach,  morning,  noon,  and  night !  And  what  did  it 
matter  ?  She  could  write  letters  enough  for  both,  as  she  knew 
to  her  cost,  and  it  was  iar  better  for  him  to  be  amiable  than 
learned.  '*  Besides,  it's  not  as  if  I  was  an  accomplished  girl 
who  had  any  right  to  give  herself  airs,"  said  Caddy.  "  I  know 
little  enough,  I  am  sure ;  thanks  to  Ma  I " 

"There's  another  thing  I  want  to  tell  you,  now  we  are  alone," 
continued  Caddy ;  "  which  I  should  not  have  liked  to  mention 
unless  you  had  seen  Prince,  Miss  Summerson.  You  know  what 
a  house  ours  is.  If  s  of  no  use  my  trying  to  learn  anything 
tkat  would  be  utefol  for  Prinoc'i  wife  to  know,  in  #Mr-  hi 
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We  live  in  such  a  &tate  of  muddle  that  it's  impossible,  and  1 
have  only  been  more  disheartened  whenever  I  have  tried.  So 
I  get  a  little  practice  with — who  do  you  think  ?  Poor  Kisc 
Flite  I  Early  in  the  morning,  I  help  her  to  tidy  her  room,  and 
clean  her  birds ;  and  I  make  her  cup  of  coffee  for  her  (of  course 
she  taught  me),  and  I  have  learnt  to  make  it  so  well  that  Prncc 
«ys  it's  the  very  best  coffee  he  ever  tasted,  and  would  quite 
delight  old  Mr.  Turveydrop,  who  is  very  particular  indeed  ubont 
his  coffee.  I  can  make  little  puddings  too ;  and  I  know  how  to 
buy  neck  of  mutton,  and  tea,  and  sugar,  and  butter,  and  a  good 
many  housekeeping  things.  I  am  not  clever  at  my  needle,  yet," 
said  Caddy,  glancing  at  the  repairs  on  Peepy*s  frock,  "  but  per- 
haps I  shall  improve.  And  since  I  have  been  engaged  to  Prince, 
and  have  been  doin^  all  this,  I  have  felt  better-tempered,  I 
hope,  and  more  forgivmg  to  Ma.  It  rather  put  me  out,  at  first 
this  morning,  to  see  you  and  Miss  Clare  looking  so  neat  and 
pretty,  and  to  feel  ashamed  of  Peepy  and  myself  too  ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  I  hope  I  am  better-tempered  than  I  was,  and  more 
forgiving  to  Ma." 

The  poor  girl,  trying  so  hard,  said  it  from  her  heait,  and 
touched  mine.  "Caddy,  my  love,"  I  replied,  "I  begin  to  have 
a  great  affection  for  you,  and  I  hope  we  shall  become  friends." 
"  Oh,  do  you  ?  "  cried  Caddy ;  "  how  happy  that  would  make 
me ! "  "  My  dear  Caddy,"  said  I,  "  let  us  be  friends  from  this 
time,  and  let  us  often  have  a  chat  about  these  matters,  and  trjp 
to  find  the  right  way  through  tliem."  Caddy  was  overjoyed 
I  said  ever}'thing  I  could,  in  my  old-fashioned  way,  to  comfort 
and  encourage  her ;  and  I  would  not  have  objected  to  old  Mr 
Turteydrop,  that  day,  for  any  smaller  consideration  than  a  set 
tlement  on  his  daughter-in-law. 

By  this  time  we  were  come  to  Mr.  Krook's,  whose  private 
dooi  «^ood  open.  There  was  a  bill,  pasted  on  the  door-post, 
announcing  a  room  to  let  on  the  second  floor.  It  rf  minded 
Caddy  u  tell  me  as  we  proceeded  up-stairs,  that  there  had  been 
a  sudden  death  there,  and  an  inquest ;  and  that  our  little  friend 
had  been  ill  of  the  fright.  The  door  and  window  of  the  vacant 
room  being  open,  we  looked  in.  It  was  the  room  wiih  the  dark 
door,  to  which  Miss  Flite  had  secretly  directed  my  attention 
when  I  was  last  in  the  house.  A  sad  and  desolate  place  it  was ; 
a  gloomy,  sorrowful  place,  that  gave  me  a  strange  sensation  of 
moumfidness  and  even  dread.  "  You  look  pale,"  said  Caddy, 
when  we  came  out,  "  and  cold ! "  I  felt  as  if  the  room  had 
chilled  me. 

We  bad  widked  slowly,  whfle  we  were  talking;  and  my  Guar 
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dian  and  Ada  were  here  before  us.  We  found  thtm  in  Misi 
Flite'fl  garret  Thej  were  looking  at  the  birds,  while  a  medical 
gentleman  who  was  so  good  as  to  attend  Miss  Flite  with  much 
solicitude  and  compassion,  spoke  with  her  cheerfully  by  the  fire. 

"  I  have  finished  my  professional  visit,"  he  said  coming  for- 
ward. '*  Miss  Flite  is  much  better,  and  may  appear  in  Court 
(as  her  mind  is  set  upon  it)  to-morrow.  She  has  been  greatly 
missed  there,  I  understand." 

Miss  Flite  received  the  compliment  with  complacency,  and 
dropped  a  general  curtsey  t(5  us. 

•* Honoured,  indeed,"  said  she,  "by  another  visit  from  the 
Wa«'ds  in  Jarndyce  1  Ve-ry  happy  to  receive  Jarndyce  of 
Bleak  House  beneath  my  humble  roof!"  with  a  special  curtsey. 
" Fitz-Jamdyce,  my  dear;"  she  had  bestowed  that  name  on 
Caddy,  it  appeared,  and  always  called  ©her  by  it;  "a  double 
welcome ! " 

**  Has  she  been  very  ill?"  asked  Mr.  Jarndyce  of  the  gentle- 
man  whom  we  had  found  in  attendance  on  her.  She  answered 
for  herself  directly,  though  he  had  put  the  question  in  a  whi» 
per. 

"O  decidedly  unwell!  O  very  unwell  indeed,**  she  said, 
confidentially.  "Not  pain,  you  know— trouble.  Not  bodily 
•o  much  as  nervous,  nervous  !  The  truth  is,"  in  a  subdued 
voice  and  trembling,  "we  have  had  death  here.  There  was 
poison  in  the  house.  I  am  very  susceptible  to  such  horrid 
things.  It  fiightened  me.  Only  Mr.  Woodcourt  knows  how 
much.  My  physician,  Mr.  Woodcourt  I "  with  great  stateliness 
"The  Wards  in  Jarndyce — Jarndyce  of  Bleak  House— Fitz 
Jarndyce ! " 

"  Miss  Flite,"  said  Mr.  Woodcourt,  in  a  grave  kind  of  voice, 
as  if  he  were  appealing  to  her  while  speaking  to  us  ;  and  laying 
his  hand  gently  on  her  arm ;  "  Miss  Flite  describes  her  illness 
with  her  usual  accuracy.  She  was  alarmed  by  an  occurrence 
in  the  house  which  might  have  alarmed  a  stronger  person,  and 
vas  made  ill  by  the  distress  and  agitation.  She  brought  me 
here,  in  the  first  hurry  of  the  discovery,  though  too  late  for  me 
to  be  of  any  use  to  the  unfortunate  man.  I  have  compensated 
myself  for  that  disappointment  by  coming  here  since,  and  being 
of  some  small  use  to  her." 

"  The  kindest  physician  in  the  college,"  whispered  Miss  Flite 
to  cue.  "  I  expect  a  Judgment  On  the  day  of  Judgment 
And  shall  then  confisr  estates." 

**  She  will  be  as  well,  in  a  day  or  two,"  said  Mr.  Woodcourt. 
iooking  at  het  with  an  obtervai  t  sniile,  ''at  iba  ever  will  be 
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In  other  words,  quite  well  of  course.  Have  you  heard  of  htt 
good  fortune  ?  " 

"  Most  extraordinary  I "  said  Miss  Flite,  smiling  brightly. 
"  You  never  beard  of  such  a  thing,  my  dear  !  Every  Saturday, 
Conversation  Kenge,  or  Guppy  (Clerk  to  Conversation  KL), 
places  in  my  hand  a  paper  of  shillings.  Shillings.  I  assure 
rou  !  Always  the  same  number  in  the  paper.  Always  one  for 
every  day  in  the  week.  Now  you  know,  really  !  So  well- 
timed)  is  it  nol  ?  Ye-es  !  From  whence  do  these  papers  come, 
you  say?  That  is  the  great  questi^^n.  Naturally.  Shall  I  tell 
you  what  /think?  /think,"  said  Miss  Flite,  drA  wing  herself 
back  with  a  very  shrewd  look,  and  shaking  her  right  forefinger  in 
a  most  significant  manner,  "that  the  Lord  Chancellor, aware  of 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  Great  Seal  has  been  open, 
(for  it  has  been  open  a  long  time  I)  forwards  them.  Until  the 
Judgment  I  expect,  is*given.  Now  that's  very  creditable,  you 
know.  To  confess  in  that  way  that  he  is  a  little  slow  for 
human  life.  So  delicate  !  Attending  Court  the  other  day — I 
attend  it  regularly — with  my  documents — 1  taxed  him  with  it, 
and  he  almost  confessed.  That  is,  I  smiled  at  him  from  my 
bench,  and  he  smiled  at  me  from  his  bench.  But  it's  great  good 
fortune,  is  it  not  ?  And  Fitz-Jarndyce  lays  the  money  out  for 
me  to  great  advantage,  O,  I  assure  you  to  the  greatest  advan« 
tage!" 

I  congratulated  her  (as  she  addressed  herself  to  me)  upon 
this  fortunate  addition  to  her  income,  and  wished  her  a  long 
continuance  of  it.  I  did  not  speculate  upon  the  source  from 
vvrhich  it  came,  or  wonder  whose  humanity  was  so  considerate. 
My  Guardian  stood  before  me  contemplating  the  birds,  and  I 
ftad  no  need  to  look  beyond  him. 

**  And  what  do  you  call  these  little  fellows,  ma'am?  "  said  he 
in  his  pleasant  voice.     "  Have  they  any  names  ?  " 

"  I  can  answer  for  Miss  Flite  that  they  have,"  said  I,  "  for 
the  promised  to  tell  us  what  they  were.     Ada  remembers  ?  " 

Ada  ;3membered  very  well. 

**  Di  J  I  ?  "  said  Miss  Flite—"  Who's  that  at  my  door  ?  What 
are  you  listening  at  my  door  for,  Krook  ?  " 

The  old  man  of  the  house,  pushing  it  open  before  him, 
appeared  there  with  his  fur-cap  in  his  hand,  and  his  cat  at  his 
heels. 

"/wam't  listening,  Miss  Fhte,"  he  said.  "I  was  going  fo 
give  a  rap  with  my  knuckles,  only  you're  so  quick  ! " 

*'  Make  your  cat  go  down  Drive  her  away ! "  the  old  lady 
anfrily  exclaimed. 
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"Bah,  bah  I — ^Therc  ain't  no  danger,  gentlefolks,"  said  Mr. 
Krook,  looking  slowly  and  sharply  from  one  to  another,  until  he 
had  looked  at  all  of  us ;  "she'd  never  offer  at  the  birds  when  1 
was  here,  unless  I  told  her  to  it." 

"  Vou  will  excuse  my  landlord,"  said  the  old  lady  with  a  dig- 
nified air.  "  M.  quite  M I  What  do  you  want,  Krook,  when  1 
have  company?" 

•'Hi!"  said  the  old  man.  "You  know  I  am  the  Chancel 
lor." 

"  Well  ?  "  returned  Miss  Flite.     "  What  of  that  ?  " 

*'  For  the  Chancellor,"  said  the  old  man  with  a  chuckle,  "  not 
to  be  acquainted  with  a  Jamdyce  is  queer,  ain't  it.  Miss  Flite  ? 
Mightn't  I  take  the  liberty  ? — Your  servant,  sir.  I  know  Jarn 
d}'ce  and  Jamdyce  a'most  as  well  as  you  do,  sir.  I  knowed  old 
Squirr  Tom,  sir.  I  never  to  my  knowledge  see  you  afore 
though,  not  even  in  Court.  Yet,  I  go  there  a  mortal  sight  ol 
times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  taking  one  day  with  another." 

"  I  never  go  there,"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce  (which  he  never  did 
on  any  consideration).  "  I  would  sooner  go — somewhere 
else." 

"  Would  you,  though  ?  "  returned  Krook,  grinning.  "  You're 
bearing  hard  upon  my  noble  and  learned  brother  in  your  mean- 
ing, sir ;  though  perhaps  it  is  but  naf  ral  in  a  Jarndyce.  The 
burnt  child,  sir  I  What,  you're  looking  at  my  lodger's  birds, 
Mr.  Jarndyce  ?  "  The  old  man  had  come  by  little  and  little  in- 
to the  room,  until  he  now  touched  my  Guardian  with  his  elbow, 
and  looked  close  up  into  his  face  with  his  spectacled  eyes. 
"  It's  one  of  her  strange  ways,  that  she'll  never  tell  the  names 
of  these  birds  if  sh^  can  help  it,  though  she  named  *em  all." 
This  was  in  a  whisper.  "  Shall  I  run  'em  over,  Flite  ?"  he  asked 
aloud,  winking  at  us  and  pointing  at  her  as-«he  turned  away, 
aflfecting  to  sweep  the  grate. 

"If  you  like,"  she  answered  hurriedly. 

The  old  man,  looking  up  at  the  cages,  after  another  look  at 
as,  went  through  the  list. 

"  Hor«.  joy,  Youth,  Peace,  Rest,  Life,  Dust,  Ashes,  Waste, 
Want,  Ruin,  Despair,  Madness,  Death,  Cunning,  Folly,  Words, 
Wigs,  Fafrs,  Sheepskin,  Plunder,  Precedent,  Jargon,  Gammon, 
wad  Spinncii.  Thaf  s  the  whole  collection,"  said  the  old  man» 
^  all  cooped  up  together,  by  my  noble  and  learned  brother." 

**  This  is  a  bitter  wind  I  **  muttered  my  Guardian. 

"When  my  noble  and  learned  brother  gives  his  Judgment^ 
tfae/re  to  be  let  go  free,"  said  Krook,  winking  at  us  again. 
*  Aad  ^MOy"  ht  acUedy  whispering  and  grinning,  ^if  that  wmm 
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was  to  happen— which  it  won't — the  birds  that  hare  never  been 
caged  would  kill  'em." 

"  If  ever  the  wind  was  in  the  east,"  said  rny  Guardian,  pre- 
tending to  look  out  of  the  window  for  a  weathercock,  "  I  thinJc 
it's  there  to-day  ! " 

We  found  it  very  difficult  to  get  away  from  the  house.  It 
was  not  Miss  Flite  who  detained  us;  she  was  as  leasonable  a 
little  creature  in  consulting  the  convenience  of  others,  as  there 
possibly  could  be.  It  was  Mr.  Krook.  He  seemed  unable  to 
detach  himself  from  Mr.  Jarndyce.  If  he  had  been  Jinked  to 
him,  he  could  hardly  have  attended  him  more  closely.  He  pro- 
posed to  show  us  his  Court  of  Chancery,  and  all  the  strange 
medley  it  contained  ;  during  the  whole  of  our  inspection  (pro- 
longed by  himself)  he  kept  close  to  Mr.  Jarndyce,  and  some- 
times detained  him,  under  one  pretence  or  other,  until  we  had 
passed  on,  as  if  he  were  tormented  by  an  inclination  to  enter 
upon  some  secret  subject,  which  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  approach.  I  cannot  imagine  a  countenance  and 
manner  more  singularly  expressive  of  caution  and  indecision, 
and  a  perpetual  impulse*  to  do  something  he  could  not  resolve 
to  venture  on,  than  Mr.  Krook's  was,  that  day.  His  watchful- 
ness of  my  Guardian  was  incessant.  He  rarely  removed  his 
eyes  from  his  face.  If  he  went  on  beside  him,  he  observed  him 
with  the  slyness  of  an  old  white  fox.  If  he  went  before  he 
looked  back.  When  we  stood  still,  he  got  opposite  to  him,  and 
drawing  his  hand  across  and  across  his  open  mouth  with  a  curi- 
ous expression  of  a  sense  of  power,  and  turning  up  his  eyes, 
and  lowering  his  grey  eyebrows  until  they  appeared  to  be  shut, 
seemed  to  scan  every  lineament  of  his  face. 

At  last,  having  been  (always  attended  by  the  cat)  all  over  the 
house,  and  having  seen  the  whole  stock  of  miscellaneous  lum- 
ber, which  was  certainly  curious,  we  came  into  the  back  pait  of 
the  shop.  Here,  on  the  head  of  an  empty  barrel  stood  on 
•xnd,  were  an  ink-bottle,  some  old  stumps  of  pens,  and  some 
Hirty  playbills ;  and,  against  the  wall,  were  pasted  several  large 
iirinted  alphabets  in  several  plain  hands. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  asked  my  Guardian. 

*' Trying  to  learn  myself  to  read  and  write/'  said  Krook. 

"  And  how  do  you  get  on  ?  " 

"  Slow.  Bad,"  returned  the  old  man,  impatiently.  "  lt*i 
kaid  at  my  time  of  life." 

"  It  would  be  easier  to  be  taught  by  some  one,"  Mid  m? 
Guardian. 

''  Ajr,  but  they  might  teach  me  wrong  I "  returned  tli*  tU 
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ouui,  with  a  wonderfully  suspicious  flash  of  his  eye.  '^  I  don't 
know  what  I  may  have  lost,  by  not  being  learnd  afore.  I 
wouldn't  like  to  lose  anything  by  being  learnd  wrong  now." 

"Wrong?"  said  my  Guardian,  with  his  good-huniouied 
«nile.     "Who  do  you  suppose  would  teach  you  wrong?" 

**  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Jarndyce  of  Bleak  House  I '  replied  the 
o!8  man,  turning  up  his  spectacles  on  his  forehead,  and  rubbing 
his  hands.  "I  don't  suppose  as  anybody  would — but  I'd 
.1  iher  trust  my  own  self  than  another  ! " 

These  answers,  and  his  manner,  were  strange  enough  to 
cause  my  Guardian  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Woodcourt,  as  we  all 
walked  across  Lincoln's  Inn  together,  whether  Mr.  Krook  were 
really,  as  his  lodger  represented  him,  deranged  ?  The  young 
surgeon  replied,  no,  he  had  seen  no  reason  to  think  so.  He 
was  exceedingly  distrustful,  as  ignorance  usually  was,  and  he 
was  always  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  raw  gin :  of 
which  he  drank  greit  quantities,  and  of  whidi  he  and  his  back* 
t»hop,  as  we  might  have  observed,  smelt  strongly ;  but  he  did 
not  think  him  mad,  as  yet. 

On  our  way  home,  I  so  conciliated  Peep/s  affections  by  buy 
ing  him  a  windmill  and  two  flour-sacks,  that  he  would  suffei 
nobody  else  to  take  off  his  hat  and  gloves,  and  would  sit  no- 
where but  at  my  side.  Caddy  sat  upon  the  other  side  of  me, 
next  to  Ada,  to  whom  we  imparted  the  whole  history  of  the 
engagement  as  soon  as  we  got  back.  We  made  much  of  Caddy, 
and  Peepy  too ;  and  Caddy  brightened  exceedingly ;  and  my 
Guardian  was  as  merry  as  we  were ;  and  we  were  all  very  happy 
indeed ;  until  Ckddy  went  home  at  night  in  a  hackney-coach, 
with  Peepy  fast  asleep,  but  holding  tight  to  the  windmill. 

I  have  forgotten  to  mention — at  least  I  have  not  mentioned 
— that  Mr.  Woodcourt  was  the  same  dark  young  surgeon  whom 
we  had  met  at  Mr.  Badger's.  Or,  that  Mr.  Jarndyce  mvited 
Sim  to  dinner  that  day.  Or,  that  he  came.  Or,  that  when 
they  were  all  gone,  and  I  said  to  Ada,  "  Now,  my  darling,  let 
f  s  have  a  little  talk  about  Richard  I "  Ada  laughed  and  said — 
*  But,  I  don't  think  it  matters  what  my  darling  said.  She  waf 
always  meny. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
BtU  Ymrd, 

IILE  we  were  in  London,   Mr.  Jamdyce  was  ooi^ 

stantly  beset  by  the  crowd  of  excitable  ladies  and  gen 
tlemen  whose  proceedings  had  so  much  astonished 
us.  Mr.  Quale,  who  presented  himself  soon  after  oai 
arrival,  was  in  all  such  excitements.  He  seemed  to  project 
those  two  shining  knobs  of  temples  of  his  into  everything  that 
went  on,  and  to  brush  hb  hair  farther  and  farther  back,  until 
the  very  roots  were  almost  ready  to  fly  out  of  his  head  in  inap- 
peasable  philanthropy.  All  objects  were  alike  to  him,  but  he 
was  always  particularly  ready  for  anything  in  the  way  of  a  testi- 
monial to  any  one.  His  great  power  seemed  to  be  his  power 
of  mdiscriminate  admiration.  He  would  sit,  for  any  length  ol 
time,  with  the  utmost  enjoyment,  bathing  his  temples  in  the 
light  of  any  order  of  luminary.  Having  first  seen  him  perfectly 
swallowed  up  in  admiration  of  Mrs.  Jellyby,  I  had  supposed 
her  to,  be  the  absorbing  object  of  his  devotion.  I  soon  discov- 
ered my  mistake,  and  found  him  to  be  train-bearer  and  organ- 
blower  Co  a  whole  procession  of  people. 

Mrs.  I'ardiggle  came  one  day  for  a  subscription  to  something 
—and  wiih  her,  Mr.  Quale.     Whatever  Mfs.   Pardiggle  said, 
Mr.  Quale  repeated  to  us ;  and  just  as  he  had  drawn  Mrs. 
Jellyby   out,  he   drew   Mrs.    Pardiggle   out.     Mrs.    Pardiggle 
:vrote  9  lettei*  of  introduction   to  my  Guardian,  in  behalf  of 
ner  eloquent  iiiend,  Mr.  Gusher.     With  Mr.  Gusher,  appeared 
Mr.  Quale  again,     Mr.  Gusher,  being  a  flabby  gentleman  with 
a  moist  surface,  and  eyes  so  much  too  small  for  his  moon  of  a 
fece  that  they  seemed  to  have  been  originally  made  for  some- 
body else,  was  not  at  first  sight  prepossessing ;  yet,  he  was 
^Mrarcely  seated,  before  Mr.  Quale  asked  Ada  and  me,  not  in- 
audibly,  whether  he  was  not  a  great  creature — which  he  cer- 
tainly was,  flabbHy  speaking ;  though  Mr.  Quale  meant  in  intel- 
^ctual  beauty — and  whether  we  were  not  struck  by  his  massive 
■ipfigiM-ation  of  brow  ?     In  short,  we  heard  of  a  great  many 
amissions  of  various  sorts,  among  this  set  of  people ;  but,  nothing 
Tesficting  them  was  half  so  clear  to  us,  as  that  it  was  ^ix. 
Quale' s  mission  to  be  in  ecstasies  with  everybody  else's  mi» 
lion,  and  that  it  was  the  most  popular  mission  of  aU. 
Mr.  Jandfoe  iMid  fallen  into  tliis  company,  in  the  tendenMii 
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of  his  heart  and  his  earnest  desire  to  do  all  the  good  in  his 
power;  but  that  he  felt  it  to  be  too  often  an  unsatisfactory 
company,  where  benevolence  took  spasmodic  forms;  where 
charity  was  assumed,  as  a  regular  uniform,  by  loud  professor! 
and  speculators  in  cheap  notoriety,  vehement  in  profession, 
restless  and  vain  in  action,  servile  in  the  last  degree  of  mean* 
ness  to  the  great,  adulatory  of  one  another,  and  intolerable  \% 
those  who  were  anxious  quietly  to  help  the  weak  from  falling 
rather  than  with  a  great  deal  of  bluster  and  self-laudation  to 
raise  them  up  a  little  way  when  they  were  down ;  he  plainly 
told  us.  When  a  testimonial  was  originated  to  Mr.  Quale,  by 
Mr.  Gusher  (who  had  already  got  one,  originated  by  Mr. 
Quale),  and  when  Mr.  Gusher  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half  or 
the  subject  to  a  meeting,  including  two  charity  schools  of  small 
boys  and  girls,  who  were  specially  reminded  of  the  widow's 
mite,  and  requested  to  come  forward  with  half-pencn  and  be 
acceptable  sacrifices;  I  think  the  wind  was  in  the  east  for  three 
whole  weeks.  ^ 

I  mention  this,  because  I  am  coming  to  Mr.  Skimpole  again. 
It  seemed  to  me,  that  his  off-hand  professions  of  childishness 
and  carelessness  were  a  great  relief  to  my  Guardian,  by  con- 
trast with  such  things,  and  were  the  more  readily  believed  in ; 
since,  to  find  one  perfectly  undesigning  and  candid  man, 
among  many  opposites,  could  not  fail  to  give  him  pleasure.  1 
should  be  sorry  to  imply  that  Mr.  Skimpole  divined  this,  and 
was  poHtic:  I  really  never  understood  him  well  enough  to 
know.  What  he  was  to  my  Guardian,  he  certainly  was  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

He  had  not  been  very  well ;  and  thus,  though  he  lived  in 
London,  we  had  seen  nothing  of  him  until  now.  He  appeared 
one  morning,  in  his  usual  agreeable  way,  and  as  full  of  pleasant 
spirits  as  ever. 

Well,  he  said,  here  he  was  I  He  had  been  bilious,  but  rich 
men  were  often  bilious,  and  therefore  he  had  been  persuading 
himself  that  he  was  a  man  of  property.  So  he  was,  in  a  cer- 
tain point  of  view — in  his  expansive  intentions.  He  had  been 
enriching  his  medical  attendant  in  the  most  lavish  manner.  He 
vkad  always  doubled,  and  sometimes  quadrupled  his  fees.  He 
■ad  said  to  the  doctor,  <<  Now,  my  deai  doctor,  it  is  quite  a 
delusion  pn  your  part  to  suppose  that  you  attend  me  for 
&othing.  1  am  overwhelming  you  with  money — ^in  my  expin- 
sive  intentions — ^if  you  only  knew  it ! "  And  really  (he  said)  he 
meant  it  to  that  degree,  that  he  thought  it  much  the  same  as 
ifku^  it    If  bt  bM  ba4  thpse  1)its  pf  met^  or  thin  pa^^er  If 
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which  mankind  attached  so  much  importance,  to  put  in  tht 
doctor's  hand,  he  would  have  put  them  in  the  doctor's  hand 
Not  having  them,  he  substituted  the  will  for  the  deed.  Very 
well !  If  he  really  meant  it — if  his  will  weie  genuine  and  real : 
which  it  was — it  appeared  to  him  that  it  was  the  same  as  coin, 
and  cancelled  the  obligation. 

"  It  may  be,  partly,  because  I  know  nothing  of  the  value  of 
money,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  "  but  I  often  feel  this.  It  seems 
so  reasonable !  My  butcher  says  to  me,  he  wants  that  little 
bill  It's  a  part  of  the  pleasant  unconscious  poetry  of  the 
man's  nature,  that  he  always  calls  it  a  '  little '  bill — to  make  the 
payment  appear  easy  to  both  of  us.  I  reply  to  the  butcher, 
My  good  friend,  if  you  knew  it  you  are  paid.  You  haven't  had 
the  trouble  of  coming  to  ask  for  the  little  bill.  You  are  paid. 
I  mean  it." 

**But,  suppose,"  said  my  Guardian,  laughing,  '*  he  had  meant 
the  meat  in  the  bill,  instead  of  providing  it !  " 

"My  dear  Jamdyce,"  he  returned,  "you  surprise  me.  You 
take  the  butcher's  position.  A  butcher  I  once  dealt  with,  oc- 
cupied thai  very  ground.  Says  he,  *Sir,  why  did  you  eat  spring 
lamb  at  eighteen-pence  a  pound  ? '  *  Why  did  I  eat  spring  lamb 
at  eighteen-pence  a  pound,  my  honest  friend  ?'  said  I,  naturally 
amazed  by  the  question.  *  I  like  spring  lamb  !  *  This  was  so 
far  convincing.  *  Well,  sir,'  says  he,  *  I  wish  I  had  meant  the 
lamb  as  you  mean  the  money  !  *  *  My  good  fellow,'  said  I, 
*  pray  let  us  reason  like  intellectual  beings.  How  could  that  be  ? 
It  was  impossible.  You  had  got  the  lamb,  and  I  have  not  got 
the  money.  You  couldn't  really  mean  the  lamb  without  send- 
ing it  in,  whereas  I  can,  and  do,  really  mean  the  money  without 
paying  it ! '  He  had  not  a  word.  There  was  an  end  of  the 
subject." 

"  Did  he  take  no  legal  proceedings  ?  "  inquired  my  Guardian. 

"  Yes,  he  took  legal  proceedings,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole.  "  But 
In  that,  he  was  influenced  by  passion ;  not  by  reason.  Passioo 
reminds  me  of  Boythom.  He  writes  me  that  you  and  the  ladiei 
have  promised  him  a  short  visit  at  his  bachelor-house  in 
Lincolnshire." 

"  He  is  a  great  favourite  with  my  girls,"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce, 
** and  I  ha^e  promised  for  them." 

"  Natur*  forgot  to  shade  him  off,  I  think  ? "  observed  Mr. 
Skimpol'*  to  Ada  and  me.  "  A  little  too  boisterous — like  die 
tea  ?  fii  little  too  vehement — like  a  bull,  who  has  made  up  hit 
mind  ^o  consider  every  colour  scarlet  ?  But,  I  grant  a  skdge 
hammering  sort  of  merit  in  him  t " 
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I  should  hav£  been  surprised  if  those  two  could  have  thought 
rery  highly  of  one  another ;  Mr.  Boythorn  attaching  so  much 
importance  to  many  things,  and  Mr.  Skimpole  caring  so  little 
for  anything.  Besides  which,  I  had  noticed  Mr.  Boythorn  more 
than  once  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  into  some  strong 
opinion,  when  Mr.  Skimpole  was  referred  to.  Of  course  I 
merely  joined  Ada  in  saying  that  we  had  been  greatly  pleasec* 
with  him. 

"  He  has  invited  me,*'  said  Mr.  Skimpole  ;  "  and  if  a  child 
may  trust  himself  in  such  hands  :  which  the  present  child  is  en- 
couraged to  do,  with  the  united  tenderness  of  two  angels  to 
guard  him :  I  shall  go.  He  proposes  to  frank  me  down  and 
back  again.  I  suppose  it  will  cost  money?  Shillings  perhaps? 
Or  pounds  ?  Or  something  of  that  sort  ?  By  the  bye.  Coav- 
inses.    You  remember  our  friend  Coavinses,  M iss  Summerson  ?  " 

He  asked  me,  as  the  subject  arose  in  his  mind,  in  his  graceful 
light-hearted  manner,  and  without  the  least  embarrassment. 

"Oyes!"  said  I. 

**  Coavinses  has  been  arrested  by  the  great  Bailiff,"  said  Mr. 
Skimpole.  "He  will  never  do  violence  to  the  sunshine  any 
more." 

It  quite  shocked  me  to  hear  it ;  for,  I  had  already  recalled, 
with  anything  but  a  serious  association,  the  image  of  the  man 
sitting  on  the  sofa  that  night,  wiping  his  head. 

"  His  successor  informed  me  of  it  yesterday,"  said  Mr.  Skim- 
pole. "His  successor  is  in  my  house  now — in  possession,  I 
think  he  calls  it.  He  came  yesterday,  on  my  blue-eyed  daugh- 
ter's birthday.  I '  put  it  to  him,  *  This  is  unreasonable  and  m- 
convenient.  If  you  had  a  blue-eyed  daughter  you  wouldn't 
like  me  to  come,  uninvited,  on  her  birthday?'  But,  he 
stayed." 

Mr.  Skimpole  laughed  at  the  pleasant  absurdity,  and  lightl) 
touched  the  piano  by  which  he  was  seated. 

"  And  he  told  me,"  he  said,  playing  little  chords  where  I  shall 
put  full  stops,  "That  Coavinses  had  left.  Three  children. 
No  mother.  And  that  Coavinses'  profession.  Being  unpop- 
ular.  The  rising  Coavinses.  Were  at  a  considerable  disad- 
vantage." 

Mr.  Jamdyce  got  up,  rubbing  his  head,  and  began  to  walk 
al)out.  Mr.  Skimpole  played  the  melody  of  one  of  Ada's  favour- 
ite songs.  Ada  and  I  both  looked  at  Mr.  Jamdyce,  thinking 
that  we  knew  what  was  passing  in  his  mind. 

After  walking,  and  stopping,  and  several  times  kaving  ofl 
fobbing  his  heaui,  and  beginning  ag^in,  my  Guardian  put  hii 
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hand  upon  the  keys^  and  stopped  Mr.  Skimpole's  playing.     *^ ) 
don't  like  this,  Skimpole,"  he  said  thoughtfully. 

Mr.  Skimpole,  who  had  quite  forgotten  the  subject)  looked 
up  surprised. 

"  The  man  was  necessary,"  pursued  my  Guardian,  walking 
backward  and  forward  in  the  very  short  space  between  the 
piano  and  the  end  of  the  room,  and  rubbing  his  hair  up  from 
the  back  of  his  head  as  if  a  high  east  wind  had  blown  it  into 
tfiat  form.  "  If  we  make  such  men  necessary  by  our  faults  and 
follies,  or  by  our  want  of  worldly  knowledge,  or  by  our  misfort- 
unes we  must  not  revenge  ourselves  upon  them.  There  was  no 
harm  in  his  trade.  He  maintained  his  children.  One  would 
like  to  know  more  about  this." 

"  O !  Coavinses  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Skimpole,  at  length  perceiving 
what  he  meant.  "  Nothing  easier.  A  walk  to  Coavinses*  head- 
quarters, and  you  can  know  what  you  will." 

Mr.  Jamdyce  nodded  to  us,  who  were  only  waiting  for  the 
signal.  "  Come  !  We  will  walk  that  way,  my  dears.  Why  not 
that  way,  as  soon  as  another  ! "  We  were  quickly  ready,  and 
went  out.  Mr,  Skimpole  went  with  us,  and  quite  enjoyed  the 
expedition.  It  was  so  new  and  so  refreshing,  he  said,  for  him  to 
want  Coavinses,  instead  of  Coavinses  wanting  him  ! 

He  took  us,  first,  to  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lane,  where 
there  was  a  house  with  barred  windows,  which  he  called  Coav- 
inses' Castle.  On  our  going  into  the  entry  and  ringing  a  bell,  a 
very  hideous  boy  came  out  of  a  sort  of  office,  and  looked  at  us 
over  a  spiked  wicket. 

"  Who  did  you  want  ?  "  said  the  boy,  fitting  two  of  the  spikes 
mto  his  chin. 

"  There  was  a  follower,  or  an  officer,  or  soniething,  here,"  said 
Mr.  Jarndyce,  "  who  is  dead." 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  the  boy.     "  Well  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  know  his  name,  if  you  please  ?  " 

"  Name  of  Neckett,"  said  the  boy. 

**  And  his  address  ?  " 

"  Bell  Yard,"  said  the  boy.  "  Chandler's  shop,  left  hand  ride, 
•ame  of  Blinder." 

"  Was  he — I  don't  know  how  to  shape  the  question,"  mm 
mured  my  Guardian — "  industrious  ?" 

"  Was  Neckett  ?"  said  the  boy.  "  Yes,  wery  much  so.  He 
was  never  tired  of  watching.  He*d  set  upon  a  post  at  a  stieet 
comer,  eight  or  ten  hours  at  a  stretch,  if  he  undertook  to  do 
it" 

''He  mi^  havedone  wone,"  I  heaid  ray  Guardian  soliloqaiM 
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^  He  might  have  undertaken  to  do  it,  and  no\  done  it  Thank 
fou.    Thaf  s  all  I  want" 

We  left  the  boy,  with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  his  arms  on 
the  gate,  fondling  and  sucking  the  spikes ;  and  went  back  to 
Lincoln's  Inn,  where  Mr.  Skimpole,  who  had  not  cared  to  re- 
main nearer  Coavinses,  awaited  us.  Then,  we  all  went  to  Bell 
Yard  ;  a  narrow  alley,  at  a  very  short  distance.  We  soon  found 
the  chandler's  shop.  In  it,  was  a  goodnatured-looking  old 
roman,  with  a  dropsy,  or  an  asthma,  or  perhaps  both. 

"  Necketf  s  children  ?  "  said  she,  in  reply  to  my  inquiry.  "  Yes, 
surely,  miss.  Three  pair,  if  you  please.  Door  right  opposite 
the  top  of  the  stairs."  And  she  handed  me  a  key  across  the 
counter. 

I  glanced  at  the  key,  and  danced  at  her ;  but  she  took  it  for 
granted  that  I  knew  what  to  do  with  it  As  it  could  only  be  in- 
tended for  the  children's  door,  I  came  out,  without  asking  any 
more  questions,  and  led  the  way  up  the  dark  stairs.  We  went 
as  quiedy  as  we  could ;  but,  four  of  us  made  some  noise  on  the 
aged  boards ;  and,  when  we  came  to  the  second  stor}',  we  found 
we  had  disturbed  a  man  who  was  standing  there,  looking  out  o. 
his  room. 

"  Is  it  Gridley  that's  wanted  ?"  he  said,  fixing  his  eyes  on  me 
with  an  angry  stare. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  I,  "  I  am  going  higher  up." 

He  looked  at  Ada,  and  at  Mr.  Jamdyce,  and  at  Mr.  Skimpole : 
fixing  the  same  angry  stare  on  each  in  succession,  as  they  passed 
and  followed  me.  Mr.  Jamdyce  gave  him  good  day.  "  Good 
day  I "  he  said,  abruptly  and  fiercely.  He  was  a  tall  sallow  man 
with  a  care-worn  head,  on  which  but  little  hair  remained,  a 
deeply  lined  face,  and  prominent  eyes.  He  had  a  combative 
look ;  and  a  chafing,  irritable  manner,  which,  associated  with 
his  figure — still  large  and  powerful,  though  evidently  in  its  de- 
cline— rather  alarmed  me.  He  had  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and,  in 
the  glimpse  I  caught  of  his  room  in  passing,  I  saw  that  it  was 
covered  with  a  litter  of  papers. 

Leaving  him  standing  there,  we  went  up  to  the  top  room*  I 
tapped  at  the  door,  and  a  little  shrill  voice  inside  said,  "We 
are  locked  in.     Mrs.  Bunder's  got  the  key ! " 

I  applied  the  key  on  hearing  this,  and  opened  the  door.  In 
a  poor  room,  with  a  sloping  ceiling,  and  containing  very  little 
ftirniture,  was  a  mite  of  a  boy,  some  five  or  six  years  old,  nur»» 
hig  and  hushing  a  heavy  child  of  eighteen  months.  There  was 
no  fire,  though  the  weather  was  cold ;  both  children  were 
vnpped  in  some  poor  shawls  and  tippetSi  as  a  substitute.  Their 
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clothing  was  not  so  warm,  however,  but  that  their  noses  looked 

red  anc?  pinched,  and  their  small  figures  sluiinkeny  as  the  bojf 
walked  up  and  down,  nursing  and  hushing  the  child  with  its 
head  on  his  shoulder. 

**  Who  has  locked  you  up  here  alone  ?  "  we  naturally  asked 

"  Charley,"  said  the  boy,  standing  still  to  gaze  at  us. 

"Is  Charley  your  brother  ?  " 

*  No.     She's  my  sister  Charlotte.  Father  called  her  Charley." 

"Are  there  any  more  of  you  besides  Charley?" 

"  Me,"  said  the  boy,  "  and  Emma,"  patting  the  limp  bonnet 
of  the  child  he  was  nursing.     "  And  Charier  " 

"  Where  is  Charley  now  ?  " 

*'  Out  a  washing,"  said  the  boy,  beginning  to  walk  up  and 
down  again,  and  taking  the  nankeen  bonnet  much  too  near  the 
^>edstead,  by  trying  to  gaze  at  us  at  the  same  time. 

We  were  looking  at  one  another,  and  at  these  two  children, 
when  there  came  into  the  room  a  very  little  girl,  childish  in  fig- 
jre  but  shrewd  and  older-looking  in  the  face — pretty-faced  too 
— wearing  a  womanly  sort  of  bonnet  much  too  large  for  her, 
rfnd  drying  her  bare  arms  on  a  womanly  sort  of  apron.  Hei 
fingers  were  white  and  wrinkled  with  washing,  and  the  soap-suds 
^ere  yet  smoking  which  she  wiped  off  her  arms.  But  for  this, 
she  might  have  been  a  child,  playing  at  washing,  and  imitating 
a  poor  working-woman  with  a  quick  observation  of  the  truth. 

She  had  come  running  from  some  place  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  had  made  all  the  haste  she  could.  Consequently,  though 
she  was  very  light,  she  was  out  of  breath,  and  could  not  speak 
at  first,  as  she  stood  panting,  and  wiping  her  arms,  and  looking 
quietly  at  us. 

"  O,  here's  Charley  ! "  said  the  boy. 

The  child  he  was  nursing,  stretched  forth  its  arms,  and  cried 
out  to  be  taken  by  Charley.  The  little  girl  took  it,  in  a  womanly 
sort  uf  manner  belonging  to  the  apron  and  the  bonnet,  and 
stood  looking  at  us  over  the  burden  that  clung  to  her  most  affec 
lionately. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  whispered  my  Guardian,  as  we  put  a  chaif 
for  the  little  creature,  and  got  her  to  sit  down  with  her  load :  the 
boy  keeping  close  to  her,  holding  to  her  apron,  "  that  this  child 
irorks  for  the  rest  ?  Look  at  this  1  For  God's  sake  look  at 
diis!" 

It  was  a  thing  to  look  at  The  three  children  close  together, 
ind  two  of  them  relying  solely  on  the  third,  and  the  third  sc 
/oung  and  yet  with  an  air  of  age  and  steadiness  that  uX  M 
strangely  on  the  chOdiih  fifure. 
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^'Chariey,  Charley!"   said  my  Guardian.     ''How  oM  arr 

fOU?" 

"  Over  thirteen,  sir/'  replied  the  child. 

"  O  !  What  a  great  age,"  said  my  Guardian.  "  What  agrea* 
age,  Charley ! " 

I  cannot  describe  the  tenderness  with  which  he  spoke  to  her , 
half  pla3fully,  yet  all  the  more  compassionately  and  mournfully. 

"  And  do  you  live  alone  here  with  these  babies,  Charley  ?  " 
said  my  Guardian. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  returned  the  child,  looking  up  into  his  face  with 
perfect  confidence,  "  since  father  died." 

"  And  how  do  you  live,  Charley  ?  O !  Charley,"  said  my 
Guardian,  turning  his  face  away  for  a  moment,  "  how  do  you 
live>'; 

"  Since  father  died,  sir,  I've  gone  out  to  work.  I'm  out  wash- 
ing to-day." 

**  God  help  you,  Charley  ! "  said  my  Guardian.  "  You're  not 
tall  enough  to  reach  the  tub  I " 

«*  In  pattens  I  am,  sir,"  she  said,  quickly.  "  I've  got  a  high 
pair  as  belonged  to  mother." 

"  And  when  did  mother  die  ?     Poor  mother ! " 

"  Mother  died,  just  after  Emma  was  born,"  said  the  child, 
glancing  at  the  face  upon  her  bosom.  "  Then  father  said  I  was 
to  be  as  good  a  mother  to  her  as  I  could.  And  so  I  tried.  And 
so  I  worked  at  home,  and  did  cleaning  and  nursing  and  wash- 
ing, for  a  long  time  before  I  began  to  go  out.  And  thaf  s  how 
I  know  how  ;  don't  you  see,  sir?" 

"And  do  you  often  go  out ?" 

'*  As  often  as  I  can,"  said  Charley,  opening  her  eyes,  and 
smiling,  "  because  of  earning  sixpences  and  shillings  ! " 

"  And  do  you  always  lock  the  babies  up  when  you  go  out  ?  " 

"  To  keep  'em  safe,  sir,  don't  you  see  ?  "  said  Charley.  "  Mrs. 
Blinder  comes  up  now  and  then,  and  Mr.  Gridley  comes  up 
lometimes,  and  perhaps  I  can  run  in  sometimes,  and  they  can 
play,  you  know,  and  Tom  an't  afraid  of  being  locked  up,  ar« 
you,  Tom?" 

"  No-o  ! "  said  Tom,  stoutly. 

"  When  it  conges  on  dark,  the  lamps  are  lighted  down  in  the 
court,  and  they  show  up  here  quite  bright — almost  quite  bri^t 
Don't  they,  Tom?" 

"Yes,  Charley,"  said  Tom,  "ahnost  quite  bright" 

"Then  he's  as  good  as  gold,"  said  the  little  creature — Ol  in 
focha  motherly,  womanly  way !  "And  when  Emma's  tiredt 
te  puU  her  to  t>ed    And  when  he's  tired  be  gOM  t9  bed  \am 
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self.  And  when  I  come  home  and  light  tie  candle,  and  has  a 
bit  of  supper,  he  sits  up  again  aad  has  it  with  me.  Don't  you, 
Tom?" 

"  O  yes,  Charley,"  said  Tom.  "  That  I  do  I "  And  either  in 
this  glimpse  of  the  great  pleasure  of  his  life,  or  in  gratitude  and 
love  for  Charley,  who  was  all  in  all  to  him,  he  laid  his  face 
among  the  scanty  folds  of  her  frock,  and  passed  from  laughing 
into  crying. 

It  was  the  first  time  since  our  entry  that  a  tear  had  been  shed 
among  these  children.  The  little  orphan  girl  had  spoken  ol 
their  father,  and  their  mother,  as  if  all  tliat  sorrow  were  subdued 
by  the  necessity  of  taking  courage,  and  by  her  childish  impor- 
tance in  being  able  to  work,  and  by  her  bustling  busy  way.  But 
now,  when  Tom  cried ;  although  she  sat  quite  tranquil,  looking 
quietly  at  us,  and  did  not  by  any  movement  disturb  a  hair  of 
the  head  of  either  of  her  little  charges ;  I  saw  two  silent  tears 
fall  down  her  face. 

I  stood  at  the  window  with  Ada,  pretending  to  look  at  the 
housetops,  and  the  blackened  stack  of  chimneys,  and  the  poor 
plants,  and  the  birds  in  little  cages  belonging  to  the  neighbours, 
when  I  found  that  Mrs.  Blinder,  from  the  shop  below,  had  come 
in  (perhaps  it  had  taken  her  all  this  time  to  get  up-stairs)  and 
was  talking  to  my  Guardian. 

"  It's  not  much  to  forgive  'em  the  rent,  sir,"  she  said :  "  who 
could  take  it  from  them  I " 

**  Well,  well  I "  said  my  Guardian  to  us  two.  "  It  is  enough 
that  the  time  will  come  when  tliis  good  woman  will  find  that  it 
was  much,  and  that  forasmuch  as  she  did  it  unto  the  least  ol 
these — !  This  child,"  he  added,  after  a  few  moments,  "  could 
she  pojsibly  continue  this  ?" 

**  Really,  sir,  I  think  she  might,"  said  Mrs.  Blinder,  getting 
her  heavy  breath  by  painftil  degrees.  "  She's  as  handy  as  if  s 
possible  to  be.  Bless  you,  sir,  the  way  she  tended  them  two 
children,  after  the  mother  died,  was  the  talk  of  the  yard  I  And 
it  was  a  wonder  to  see  her  with  him  after  he  was  ^ok  ill,  it 
really  was  I  '  Mrs.  Blmder,'  he  said  to  me  the  very  last  he 
spoke — he  was  lying  there — *  Mrs.  Blinder,  whatever  my  call- 
ing  may  have  been,  I  see  a  Angel  sitting  in  this  room  last  night 
Uong  with  my  child,  and  I  trust  her  to  Our  Father  I " 

"He  had  no  other  calluig? "  said  my  Guardian. 

**  No,  sir,"  returned  Mrs.  Blinder,  "  he  was  nothing  but  a  fol- 
lerer.  When  he  first  came  to  lodge  here,  I  didn't  know  what 
he  was,  and  I  confess  that  when  I  found  out  I  gave  him  notice. 
It  wam't  liked  is  the  yard    It  wasn't  approved  by  the  othoi 
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lodgers.  It  is  im/  a  genteel  calling/'  said  vf rs.  Blinder,  <*  and 
most  people  do  object  to  it.  *  Mr.  Cridley  objected  to  it  very 
strong ;  and  he  is  a  good  lodger,  though  his  f  ^.tiper  has  been 
hard  tried." 

"  So  you  gave  him  notice  ?  "  said  my  Guardian. 

"  So  1  gave  him  notice,"  said  Mrs.  Blinder.  "  But  really  whe» 
the  time  came  and  I  knew  no  other  ill  of  him,  I  was  in  doubt* 
He  was  punctual  and  diligent ;  he  did  what  he  had  to  do,  sir," 
taid  Mrs.  Blinder,  unconsciously  fixing  Mr.  Skimpole  with  hei 
eye ;  "  and  it*s  something  in  this  world,  even  to  do  that." 

"  So  you  kept  him  after  all  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  said  that  if  he  could  arrange  with  Mr.  Gridley,  1 
could  arrange  with  the  other  lodgers,  and  should  not  so  much 
mind  its  being  liked  or  disliked  in  the  yard.  Mr.  Gridley  gave 
his  consent  gruff — but  gave  it.  He  was  always  gruff  with  him, 
but  he  has  been  kind  to  the  children  since.  A  person  is  never 
known  till  a  person  is  proved." 

'*  Have  many  people  been  kind  to  the  children  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Jarndyce. 

"Upon  the  whole,  not  so  bad,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Blinder ;  "but, 
certainly  not  so  many  as  would  have  been,  if  their  father's  call- 
ing had  been  different  Mr.  Coavins  gave  a  guinea,  and  the 
foUerers  made  up  a  little  purse.  Some  neighbours  in  the  yard, 
that  had  always  joked  and  tapped  their  shoulders  when  he  went 
by,  came  forward  with  a  little  subscription,  and — in  general 
— not  so  bad.  Similarly  with  Charlotte.  Some  people  won't 
employ  her,  because  she  was  a  follerer's  child ;  some  people 
that  do  employ  her,  cast  it  at  her  ;  some  make  a  merit  of  hav- 
ing her  to  work  for  them,  with  that  and  all  her  drawbacks  upon 
her :  and  perhaps  pay  her  less  and  put  upon  her  more.  But 
she's  patienter  than  others  would  be,  and  is  clever  too,  and 
always  willing  up  to  the  full  mark  of  her  strength  and  over.  So  I 
should  say,  in  general,  not  so  bad,  sir,  but  might  be  better." 

Mrs.  Blinder  sat  down  to  give  herself  a  more  favourable  op- 
portunity of  recovering  her  breath,  exhausted  anew  by  so  much 
talking  before  it  was  fully  restored.  Mr.  Jarndyce  was  turning 
to  speak  to  us,  when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  abnipt 
entrance  into  the  room  of  the  Mr.  Gridley  who  had  been  men- 
tioned, and  whom  we  had  seen  on  our  way  up. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  may  be  doing  here,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen," he  said,  as  if  he  resented  our  presence,  "  but  you'll 
excuse  my  coming  in.  I  don't  come  in  to  stare  about  me. 
Well,  Charley  I  Well,  Tom  I  We'J,  little  one  I  Howisitwitl 
aaaUtoHtaj?** 
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He  bent  over  the  group  in  a  caressing  ivay,  and  cleaily ' 
regarded  as  a  friend  by  the  children,  though  his  face  retained 
its  stem  character,  and  his  manner  to  us  was  as  rude  as  it 
could  be.     My  Guardian  noticed  it,  and  respected  it 

"No  one,  surely,  would  come  here  to  stare  about  him,'*  he 
said  mildly. 

"  May  be  so,  sir ;  may  be  so,''  returned  the  other,  taking  Tom 
upon  his  knee,  and  waving  him  ofif  impatiently.  "  I  don't  want 
to  argue  with  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  have  had  enou^  ol 
irguing,  to  last  one  man  his  life." 

**  You  have  sufficient  reason,  I  dare  say,"  said  Mr.  Jamdjrcei 
"  for  being  chafed  and  irritated — ^" 

"  There  again  ! "  exclaimed  the  man,  becomipg  vidlentiT 
angry.  "I  am  of  a  quarrelsome  temper.  I  am  irascible.  I 
am  not  polite  ! " 

"  Not  very,  I  think." 

"  Sir,"  said  Gridley,  putting  down  tlie  child,  and  going  up  to 
him  as  if  he  meant  to  strike  him.  "  Do  you  know  an3rming  of 
Courts  of  Equity  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  I  do,  to  my  sorrow." 

"  To  your  sorrow  ?  "  said  the  man,  pausing  in  his  wrath.  **If 
so,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  not  polite,  I  know.  I  beg  yoor 
pardon  !  Sir,"  with  renewed  violence,  "  I  have  been  dragged  for 
five-and-twenty  years  over  burning  iron,  and  I  have  lost  the 
habit  of  treading  upon  velvet.  Go  into  the  Court  of  Chancery 
yonder,  and  ask  what  is  one  of  the  standing  jokes  that  brighten 
up  their  business  sometimes,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  the 
best  joke  they  have  is  the  man  from  Shropshire.  I,"  he  said^ 
beating  one  hand  on  the  other,  passionately,  "  am  the  man  from 
Shropshire." 

"  1  believe,  I  and  my  family  have  also  had  the  honour  of  fur- 
nishing some  entertainment  in  the  same  grave  place/'  said  mj 
Guardian,  composedly.  "You  may  have  heard  my  name— 
Jarndyce." 

"  Mr.  Jarndyce,"  said  Gridley,  with  a  rough  sort  of  saluta- 
tion, "  you  bear  your  wrongs  more  quietly  than  I  can  bear  mine. 
More  than  that,  I  tell  you — and  I  tell  this  gentleman,  and  these 
young  ladies,  if  they  are  friends  of  yours — that  if  I  took  my 
wrongs  in  any  odier  way,  I  should  be  driven  mad  I  It  is  only 
by  resenting  them,  and  by  revenging  them  in  my  mind,  and  by 
angrily  denanding  die  justice  I  never  get,  that  I  am  able  to 
keep  my  wits  together.  It  is  only  that ! "  he  said,  speaking  ia 
a  homely,  rustic  way,  and  with  great  vehemence.  "  You  maj 
leli  oe  that  I  over-excite  mytel£    I  answer  that  itft  b  my  tti^ 
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ore  to  do  it,  under  wrong,  and  I  must  do  it.  There's  nothing 
beturcen  doing  it,  and  sinking  into  the  smiling  state  of  the  poor 
little  mad  woman  that  haunts  the  Court  If  I  was  once  to  sil 
down  under  it,  I  should  become  imbecile."  . 

The  passion  and  heat  in  which  he  was,  and  the  mannei  in 
which  his  face  worked,  and  the  violent  gestures  with  whicJ*  he 
accompanied  what  he  said,  were  most  painful  to  see. 

"  Mr.  Jarndyce,"  he  said,  "  consider  my  case.  As  true  as 
there  is  a  Heaven  above  us,  this  is  my  case.  I  am  one  of  twc 
brothers.  My  father  (a  farmer)  made  a  will,  and  left  his  farm 
and  stock,  and  so  forth,  to  my  mother,  for  her  life.  After  my 
mother's  death,  all  was  to  come  to  me,  except  a  legacy  of  three 
hundred  pounds  that  I  was  then  to  pay  my  brother.  My 
mother  died.  My  brother,  some  time  afterwards,  claimed  his 
legacy.  I,  and  some  of  my  relations,  said  that  he  had  had  a 
part  of  it  already,  in  board  and  lodging,  and  some  othei 
things.  Now  mind !  That  was  the  question,  and  nothing 
else.  No  one  disputed  the  will ;  no  one  disputed  anything  but 
%rhether  part  of  that  three  hundred  pounds  had  been  already 
paid  or  not.  To  settle  that  question,  my  brother  filing  a  bill, 
1  was  obliged  to  go  into  this  accursed  Chancery  ;  I  was  forced 
there,  because  the  law  forced  me,  and  would  let  me  go  nowhere 
else.  Seventeen  people  were  made  defendants  to  that  simple 
suit !  It  first  came  on,  after  two  years.  It  was  then  stopped 
for  another  two  years,  while  the  Master  (may  his  head  rot  off  I) 
inquired  whether  I  was  my  father's  son — about  which,  there 
was  no  dispute  at  all  with  any  mortal  creature.  He  then  found 
out,  that  there  were  not  defendants  enough — remember,  there 
were  only  seventeen  as  yet ! — but,  that  we  must  have  another 
who  had  been  left  out ;  and  must  begin  all  over  again.  The 
costs  at  that  time — before  the  thing  was  begun  ! — were  three 
times  the  legacy.  My  brother  would  have  given  up  the  legacy, 
and  joyful  to  escape  more  costs.  My  whole  estate,  left  to  me 
in  that  will  of  my  father's,  has  gone  in  costs.  The  suit,  still  un- 
decided, has  fallen  into  rack,  and  ruin,  and  despair,  with  every- 
thing else — and  here  I  stand,  this  day !  Now,  Mr.  Jarndyce, 
in  your  suit  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  involved  where 
in  mine  there  are  hundreds.  Is  mine  less  hard  to  bear,  or  is  it 
harder  to  bear,  when  my  whole  living  was  in  it,  and  has  been 
thr.s  shamefully  sucked  away  ?  " 

Mr.  Jarndyce  said  that  he  condoled  with  him  with  all  hisheikrt, 
md  that  he  set  up  no  monopoly,  himself  in  being  unjustly 
treated  by  this  monstrous  system. 

"ITbere  afiun, *  said  Mr.  Gridlc/,  with  no  diminutioa  ol  kii 
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rage  '^  The  system !  I  am  told  on  all  hands,  it's  the  system. 
I  mustn't  look  to  individuals.  It's  the  system.  I  mustn't  go 
into  Court,  and  say,  *  My  Lord,  I  beg  to  know  this  from  you — 
is  this  right  or  wrong  ?  Have  you  the  face  to  tell  me  1  have 
received  justice,  and  therefore  am  dismissed  ? '  My  Lord  knowi 
nothing  of  it  He  sits  there,  to  administer  the  system.  I 
mustn't  go  to  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  the  solicitor  in  Lincoln's  Iix; 
Fields,  and  say  to  him  when  he  makes  me  furious,  by  being  so 
cool  and  satisfied — as  they  all  do,  for  I  know  they  gain  by  it 
while  I  lose,  don't  I  ? — I  mustn't  say  to  him,  I  will  have  some- 
thing out  of  some  one  for  my  ruin,  by  fair  means  or  foul  1  Hi 
is  not  responsible.  If  s  the  system.  But  if  I  do  no  violence  to 
any  of  them,  here — I  may  !  I  don't  know  what  may  happen  if 
I  am  carried  beyond  myself  at  last ! — I  will  accuse  the  individ- 
ual workers  of  that  system  against  me,  face  to  face,  before  the 
great  eternal  bar  ! " 

His  passion  was  fearful.  I  could  not  have  believed  in  such 
rage  without  seeing  it. 

*'  I  have  done  I "  he  said,  sitting  down  and  wiping  his  £Bu:e. 
•*  Mr.  Jarndyce,  I  have  done  !  I  am  violent,  I  know.  I  ought 
to  know  it.  I  have  been  in  prison  for  contempt  of  Court.  I 
have  been  in  prison  for  threatening  the  solicitor.  I  have  beer, 
in  this  trouble,  and  that  trouble,  and  shall  be  again.  I  am  the 
man  from  Shropshire,  and  I  sometimes  go  beyond  amusing 
them — though  they  have  found  it  amusing,  too,  to  see  me  com- 
mitted into  custody,  and  brought  up  in  custody,  and  all  that 
It  would  be  better  for  me,  they  tell  me,  if  I  restrained  myselC 
I  *ell  them  that  if  I  did  restrain  myself,  I  sliould  become  imbe- 
cile. I  was  a  good-enoi^gh-tempered  man  once,  I  believe. 
People  in  my  part  of  the  country,  say,  they  remember  me  so  ; 
but,  now,  I  must  have  this  vent  under  my  sense  of  injury,  or 
nothing  could  hold  my  wits  together.  *  It  would  be  far  better 
for  you,  Mr.  Gridley,'  the  Lord  Chancellor  told  me  last  week, 
'  not  to  waste  your  time  here,  and  to  stay  usefully  employed, 
down  in  Shropshire.*  *  My  Lord,  my  Lord,  I  know  it  would,* 
said  I  to  him,  *  and  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  me  never  to 
have  heard  the  name  of  your  high  office  ;  but,  unhappily  for  me, 
I  can't  undo  the  past,  and  the  past  drives  me  here  1 ' — Besides," 
he  added,  breaking  fiercely  out,  "  I'll  shame  them.  To  the  last, 
I'll  show  myself  in  that  court  to  its  shame.  If  I  knew  when  1 
was  going  to  die,  and  could  be  carried  there,  and  had  a  voice 
to  speak  with,  I  would  die  there,  saying,  'You  have  brought 
me  here,  and  sent  me  from  here,  many  and  many  a  time.  Nov 
sand  m  s  oat  feet  foremost  I " 
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His  countenance  had,  perhaps  for  years,  become  so  set  in  its 
coQtentioas  expression  that  it  did  not  soften,  even  now  when  he 
was  quiet 

"  I  came  to  take  tiiese  babies  down  to  my  room  for  an  hour,* 
he  said,  going  to  them  again,  ''and  let  them  play  about.  1 
didn't  mean  to  say  all  this,  but  it  don't  much  signify.  You're  no^ 
afraid  of  me,  Tom ;  are  you  ?  ** 

"  No  1 "  said  Tom.     "  You  ain't  angry  with  me.** 

"You  are  right,  my  child.  You're  going  back,  Charley? 
Aye  ?  Come,  then,  little  one ! "  He  took  the  youngest  child  on 
his  arm,  where  she  was  willing  enough  to  be  carried.  "1 
shouldn't  wonder  if  we  found  a  gingerbread  soldier  down-stairs. 
J^ef  s  go  and  look  for  him  1 " 

He  made  his  former  rough  salutation,  which  was  not  deficient 
in  a  certain  respect,  to  Mr.  Jamdyce ;  and  bowing  slightly  to  us, 
went  down-stairs  to  his  room. 

Upon  that,  Mr.  Skimpole  began  to  talk  for  the  first  time  since 
our  arrival,  in  his  usual  gay  strain.  He  said.  Well,  it  was  really 
very  pleasant  to  see  how  things  lazily  adapted  themselves  ta 
purposes.  Here  was  this  Mr.  Gridley,  a  man  of  a  robust  will 
and  surprising  energy— intellectually  speaking,  a  sort  of  in- 
harmonious blacksmith — and  he  could  easily  imagine  that  there 
Gridley  was,  years  ago,  wandering  about  in  life  for  something  to 
expend  his  superfluous  combativeness  upon — a  sort  of  Young 
Love  among  the  thorns — when  the  Court  of  Chancery  came  in 
his  way,  and  accommodated  him  with  the  exact  thing  he  wantfd. 
There  they  were,  matched,  ever  afterwards!  Otherwise  he 
might  been  a  great  general,  blowing  up  all  sorts  of  town?,  or 
he  might  have  been  a  great  politician,  dealing  in  all  sorfs  of 
parliamentary  rhetoric ;  but,  as  it  was,  he  and  the  Coi/rt  ol 
Chancery  had  fallen  upon  each  other  in  the  pleasantest  w;&.y,  and 
nobody  was  much  the  worse,  and  Gridley  was,  so  to  speaV,  from 
that  hour  provided  for.  Then  look  at  Coavinses  I  How  de- 
lightfully poor  Coavinses  (father  of  these  charming  children) 
illustrated  the  same  principle  I  He,  Mr.  Skimpole,  hini^elf,  had 
sometimes  repined  at  the  existence  of  Coavinses.  He  l;.ad  found 
Coavinses  in  his  way.  He  could  have  dispensed  with  Coavinses. 
There  had  been  times,  when,  if  he  had  been  a  Sultan,  and  his 
Grand  Vizier  had  said  one  morning,  "  What  does  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful  require  at  the  hands  of  his  slave  ? "  he  might 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  reply,  **  The  head  of  Coavinses  ! " 
But  what  turned  out  to  be  the  case  ?  That,  all  that  time,  he 
had  been  giving  employment  to  a  most  deserving  man ;  that  he 
had  been  a  benefactor  to  Coavinses ;  that  he  bad  actually  beci 
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enabling  Coavinses  to  bring  up  these  charming  children  in  dui 
agreeable  way,  developing  these  social  virtues  ?  Insomttch  that 
his  heart  had  just  now  swelled,  and  the  tears  had  come  into  his 
eyes,  when  he  had  looked  round  the  room,  and  thought,  "/wat 
the  great  patron  of  Coavinses,  and  his  little  comforts  were  my 
work!" 

There  was  something  so  captivating  in  his  light  way  of  touch- 
ing tliese  fantastic  strings,  and  he  was  such  a  mirthful  child  by 
the  side  of  the  graver  childhood  we  had  seen,  that  he  made  my 
Guardian  smile  even  as  he  turned  towards  us  from  a  little  private 
talk  with  Mrs.  Blinder.  We  kissed  Charley,  and  took  her 
down-stairs  with  us,  and  stopped  outside  the  house  to  see 
her  run  away  to  her  work.  I  don't  know  where  she  was  going, 
but  we  saw  her  run,  such  a  little,  little  creature,  in  her  womanly 
bonnet  and  apron,  through  a  covered  way  at  the  bottom  of  the 
court ;  and  melt  into  the  city's  strife  and  sound,  like  a  dewdrop 
in  an  ocean. 


^CHAPTER  XVL 

|Y  LADY  DEDLOCK  is  restless,  very  restless.  The  as- 
tonished fashionable  intelligence  hardly  knows  where 
to  have  her.  To-day  she  is  at  Chesney  Wold  ;  yester- 
day she  was  at  her  house  in  towi. ;  to-morrow  she  may 
be  abroad,  for  anything  the  fashionable  intelligence  can  with 
confidence  predict.  Even  Sir  Leicestei-'s  gallantry  has  some 
trouble  to  keep  pace  with  her.  It  would  have  more,  but  that  his 
other  faithful  ally,  for  better  and  for  worse — the  gout — darts  into 
the  old  oak  be  J-chamber  at  Chesney  Wold,  and  grips  him  by 
both  legs. 

Sir  Leicester  receives  the  gout  a^  a  troublesome  demon,  but 
5till  a  demon  of  the  patrician  order.  All  the  Dedlocks,  in  th^ 
direct  male  line,  through  a  course  of  time  during  and  beyond 
which  the  memory  of  man  goetli  not  to  the  contrary,  have  had 
the  gout  It  can  be  proved,  sir.  Other  men's  fathers  may  have 
died  of  the  rheumatism,  or  may  have  taken  base  contagion 
from  the  tainted  blood  of  the  sick  vulgar,  but  the  Dedlock  fam- 
ily have  communicated  something  exclusive,  even  to  the  levelling 
process  of  dying,  by  dying  of  their  own  family  gout  It  has 
f:ome  down  through  their  illustrious  line,  like  the  plate^  or  At 
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pictares,  or  (he  place  in  Lincolnshire.  It  is  among  their  dignities 
Sir  Leicester  is,  perhaps,  not  wholly  without  an  impression, 
though  he  has  never  resolved  it  into  words,  that  the  angel  ol 
death  in  the  discharge  of  his  necessary  duties  may  observe  to 
the  shades  of  the  aristocracy,  "  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  have 
iLe  honour  to  present  to  you  another  Dedlock  certified  to  havf 
aj  m  ed  per  the  family  gout." 

H  ence,  Sir  Leicester  yields  up  his  family  legs  to  the  famil) 
jlsorder,  as  if  he  held  his  name  and  fortune  on  that  feudal  ten- 
•j!e  He  feels,  that  for  a  Dedlock  to  be  laid  upon  his  back  and 
spasmodically  twitched  and  stabbed  in  his  extremities,  is  a  liberty 
taken  somewhere  ;  but,  he  thinks,  "  We  have  all  yielded  to  this ; 
it  belongs  to  us  ;  it  has,  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  been 
understood  that  we  are  not  to  make  the  vaults  in  the  park 
interesting  on  more  ignoble  terms  ;  and  I  submit  myself  to  the 
compromise." 

And  a  goodly  show  he  makes,  Iv  ing  in  a  flush  of  crimson  and 
gold,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  drawing-room,  before  his  favour- 
ite picture  of  my  Lady,  with  broad  strips  of  sunlight  shining  in, 
down  the  long  perspective,  through  the  long  line  of  windows, 
and  alternating  with  soft  reliefs  of  shadow.  Outside,  the  stately 
oaks,  rooted  forages  in  the  green  ground  which  has  never  known 
ploughshare,  but  was  still  a  Chase  when  kings  rode  to  battle  with 
sword  and  shield,  and  rode  a  hunting  with  bow  and  arrow  ;  beai 
witness  to  his  greatness.  Inside,  his  forefathers,  looking  on  him 
from  the  walls,  say,  **  Each  of  us  was  a  passing  reality  here,  and 
left  this  coloured  shadow  of  himself,  and  melted  into  remem- 
brance as  dreamy  as  the  distant  voices  of  the  rooks  now  lulling 
you  to  rest;"  and  bear  their  testimony  to  his  greatness,  too. 
And  he  is  very  great,  this  day.  And  woe  to  Boy  thorn,  or  other 
daring  wight,  who  shall  presumptuously  contest  an  inch  with 
him ! 

xMy  Lady  is  at  present  represented,  near  Sir  Leicester,  by  her 
portrait.  She  has  flitted  away  to  town,  with  no  intention  of  re- 
maining there,  and  will  soon  flit  hither  again,  to  the  confusion  of 
the  fashionable  intelligence.  The  house  in  town  is  not  prepared 
for  her  reception.  It  is  muffled  and  dreary.  Only  one  Mercury 
in  powder,  gapes  disconsolate  at  the  hall-window ;  and  he  men- 
tioned last  night  to  another  Mercury  of  his  acquaintance,  also 
accustomed  to  good  society,  that  if  that  sort  of  thing  was  to  last 
— which  it  couldn't,  for  a  man  of  his  spirits  couidn't  bear  it,  and 
a  man  of  his  figure  couldn't  be  expected  to  bear  it — there  would 
be  no  resource  for  him,  upon  his  honour,  but  to  cut  his  throat  \ 

Wbat  connexion  cao  there  be,  between  the  place  in  Lixurols 
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shire,  the  house  in  towDj  the  Mercury  in  powder,  and  the  where 
about  of  Jo  the  outlaw  with  the  broom,  who  had  that  distant  ra^ 
of  light  upon  him  when  he  swept  the  churchyard-step  ?  What 
connexion  can  there  have  been  between  many  people  in  the  in- 
numerable histories  of  this  world,  who,  from  opposite  sides  ol 
great  gulfs,  have,  nevertheless,  been  very  curiously  brought 
together ! 

Jo  sweeps  his  crossing  all  day  long,  unconscious  of  the  link, 
if  any  link  there  be.  He  sums  up  his  mental  condition,  when 
asked  a  question,  by  replying  that  he  "  don't  know  nothink.*' 
He  knows  that  it's  hard  to  keep  the  mud  off  the  crossing  in 
dirty  weather,  and  harder  still  to  live  by  doing  it  Nobody 
taught  hmi,  even  that  much ;  he  found  it  out. 

Jo  lives — that  is  to  say,  Jo  has  not  yet  died — in  a  ruinous 
place,  known  to  the  like  of  him  by  the  name  of  Tom-all-alone' s. 
It  is  a  black,  dilapidated  streej^  avoided  by  all  decent  people  ; 
where  the  crazy  houses  were  seized  upon,  when  their  decay  was 
far  advanced,  by  some  bold  vagrants,  who,  after  establishing 
their  own  possession,  took  to  letting  them  out  in  lodgings. 
Now,  these  tumbling  tenements  contain,  by  night,  a  swarm  of 
misery.  As,  on  the  ruined  human  wretch,  vermin  parasites 
appear,  so,  these  ruined  shelters  have  bred  a  crowd  of  foul  exist- 
ence that  crawls  in  and  out  of  gaps  in  walls  and  boards ;  and 
coils  itself  to  sleep,  in  maggot  numbers,  where  the  rain  drips 
in  ;  and  comes  and  goes,  fetching  and  carrying  fever,  and  sow- 
ing more  evil  in  its  every  footprint  than  Lord  Coodle,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Doodle,  and  the  Duke  of  Foodie,  and  all  the  fine  gen- 
tlemen in  office,  down  to  Zoodle,  shall  set  right  in  five  hundred 
years — though  born  expressly  to  do  it. 

Twice,  lately,  there  has  been  a  crash  and  a  cloud  of  dus%  like 
the  springing  of  a  mine,  in  Tom-all-alone' s ;  and,  each  time,  a 
house  has  fallen.  These  accidents  have  made  a  paragraph  in 
the  newspapers,  and  have  filled  a  bed  or  two  in  the  nearest  hos* 
pital.  The  gaps  remain,  and  there  are  not  unpopular  lodginst 
among  the  rubbish.  As  several  more  houses  are  nearly  ready 
to  go,  the  next  crash  in  Tom-all-alone's  may  be  expected  to  be 
a  good  one. 

This  desirable  property  is  in  Chancery,  of  course,  it  would 
be  an  insult  to  the  discernment  of  any  man  with  half  an  eve, 
to  tell  him  so.  Whether  "  Tom  "  is  the  popular  representative 
of  the  original  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  Jarndyce  and  Jamdyce  ; 
or,  whether  Tom  lived  here  when  the  suit  had  laid  the  street 
waste,  all  alone,  until  other  settlers  came  to  join  him ;  or, 
liiether  the  tradidonal  d^e  is  ft  comprehensive  name  for  i 
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retreat  cut  off  from  honest  company  and  pi  t  out  of  the  pa^  o< 
hope ;  perhaps  nobody  knows.     Certainly,  Jo  don't  know. 

"  For  /don't,"  says  Jo,  "  /don't  know  nothink." 

It  must  be  a  strange  state  to  be  like  Jo  !  To  shuffle  thiough 
Jie  streets,  unfamiliar*  with  the  shapes,  and  in  utter  darkness  as 
to  the  meaning,  of  those  mysterious  symbols,  so  abundant  over 
the  shops,  and  at  the  corners  of  streets,  and  on  the  doors,  and 
m  the  windows !  To  see  people  read,  and  to  see  people  write, 
md  to  see  the  postmen  deliver  letters,  and  not  to  have  the  least 
idea  of  all  that  language — to  be,  to  every  scrai)  of  it,  stone 
blind  and  dumb !  It  must  be  very  puzzling  to  see  the  good 
company  going  to  the  churches  on  Sundays,  with  their  books  in 
their  hands,  and  to  think  (for  perhaps  Jo  does  think,  at  odd 
times)  what  does  it  all  mean,  and  if  it  means  anything  to  any- 
body, how  comes  it  that  it  means  nothing  to  me  ?  To  be  hus- 
tled, and  jostled,  and  moved  on ;  and  really  to  feel  that  it  would 
appear  to  be  perfectly  true  that  I  have  no  business,  here,  or 
Vhere,  or  anywhere ;  and  yet  to  be  perplexed  by  the  considera- 
tion that  I  am  here,  somehow,  too,  and  everybody  overlooked 
me  until  I  became  the  creature  that  I  am  I  It  must  be  a  strange 
state,  not  merely  to  be  told  that  I  am  scarcely  human  (as  in  the 
case  of  my  offering  myself  for  a  witness),  but  to  feel  it  of  tny 
own  knowledge  all  my  life  !  To  see  the  horses,  dogs,  and  cattle, 
go  by  me,  and  to  know  that  in  ignorance  I  belong  to  them,  and 
not  to  the  superior  beings  in  my  shape,  whose  delicacy  I  offend ! 
Jo's  ideas  of  a  Criminal  Trial,  or  a  Judge,  or  a  Bishop,  or  a 
Government,  or  that  inestimable  jewel  to  him  (if  he  only  knew 
It)  the  Constitution,  should  be  strange  !  His  whole  material 
and  immaterial  life  is  wonderfully  strange  ;  his  death,  the  strang- 
est thing  of  all 

Jo  comes  out  of  Tom-all-alone' s,  meeting  the  tardy  morning 
wluch  is  always  late  in  getting  down  there,  and  munches  his 
-Urty  bit  of  bread  as  he  comes  along.  His  way  lying  througl: 
many  streets,  and  the  houses  not  yet  being  open,  he  sits  down 
to  breakfast  on  the  door-step  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
oi  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  gives  it  a  brush  when  he 
has  finished,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  accommodation. 
He  admires  the  size  of  the  edifice,  and  wonders  what  it's  all 
about  He  has  no  idea,  poor  wretch,  of  the  spiritual  destitu- 
tion of  a  coral  reef  in  the  Pacific,  or  what  it  costs  to  look  up 
the  precious  souls  among  the  cocoa-nuts  and  bread-fruit. 

He  goes  to  his  crossing,  and  begins  to  lay  it  out  for  the  day. 
The  town  awakes ;  the  great  teetotum  is  set  up  for  its  dail^ 
fpia  aad  whirl;  all  that  onaccountable  reading  and  wiitiBg 
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which  has  been  suspended  for  a  few  hours,  recommences.  Jo^ 
and  the  other  lower  animals,  get  on  in  the  unintelligible  mess  as 
they  can.  It  is  market-day.  The  blinded  oxen,  over-goaded, 
over-driven,  never-guided,  run  into  wrong  places  and  are  beaten 
out ;  and  plunge,  red-eyed  and  foaming,  at  stone  walls ;  and 
often  sorely  hurt  the  innocent,  and  often  sorely  hui  t  themselves 
V^ery  like  Jo  and  his  order  ;  very,  very  like  ! 

A  band  of  music  comes  and  plays.  Jo  listens  to  it.  So  does 
X  dog- a  drover's  dog,  waiting  for  his  master  outside  a  butcher's 
shop,  and  evidently  thinking  about  those  sheep  he  has  had  upon 
his  mind  for  some  hours,  and  is  happily  rid  of.  He  seems  per- 
plexed respecting  three  or  four ;  can't  remember  where  he  left 
them ;  looks  up  and  down  the  street,  as  half  expecting  to  see 
them  astray ;  suddenly  pricks  up  his  ears  and  remembers  all 
about  it.  A  thoroughly  vagabond  dog,  accustomed  to  low  com- 
pany and  public-houses  ;  a  terrific  dog  to  sheep  ;  ready  at  a 
whistle  to  scainper  over  their  backs,  and  tear  out  mouthfuls  of 
their  wool ;  but  an  educated,  improved,  developed  dog,  who 
has  been  taught  his  duties  and  knows  how  to  discharge  them. 
He  and  Jo  listen  to  the  music,  probably  with  much  the  same 
amount  of  animal  satisfaction  ;  likewise,  as  to  awakened  associ 
ation,  aspiration,  or  regret,  melancholy  or  joyful  reference  tc 
things  beyond  the  senses,  they  are  probably  upon  a  par.  But 
otherwise,  how  far  above  the  human  listener  is  the  brute  I 

Turn  that  dog's  descendants  wild>  like  Jo,  and  in  a  very  feiv 
years  they  will  so  degenerate  that  they  will  lose  even  their  bark 
—but  not  their  bite. 

The  day  changes  as  it  wears  itself  away,  and  becomes  dark 
and  drizzly.  Jo  fights  it  out,  at  his  crossing,  among  the  mud 
and  wheels,  the  horses,  whips,  and  umbrellas,  and  gets  but  a 
scanty  sum  to  pay  for  the  unsavoury  shelter  of  Tom-all-alone's 
Twilight  comes  on ;  gas  begins  to  start  up  in  the  shops ;  the 
lamp'iightor,  with  his  ladder,  runs  along  the  margin  of  the  pave 
ment.     >  wretched  evening  is  beginning  to  close  in. 

In  his  chambers,  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  sits  meditating  an  applica 
tion  to  the  nearest  magistrate  to-morrow  morning  for  a  wanant. 
Gridley,  a  disappointed  suitor,  has  been  here  to-day,  and  has 
been  alarming.  We  are  not  to  be  ])ut  in  bodily  fear,  and  tliat 
ill-conditioned  fellow  shall  be  held  to  bail  again.  From  the  ceil- 
ing, foreshortened  Allegory,  in  the  person  of  one  impossible 
Roman  upside  down,  points  with  the  ann  of  Samson  (out  of 
joint,  and  an  odd  one),  obtrusively  toward  the  window.  Why 
ihould  Mr.  Ttilkirghonly  for  such  no  reason,  look  out  of  wi» 
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dow  ?  Is  the  hand  not  always  pointing  there  ?  So  he  does  not 
look  out  of  window. 

And  if  he  did,  what  would  it  be  to  see  a  woman  going  by  ? 
There  are  women  enough  in  ihe  world,  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  thinks 
— too  many ;  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  that  goes  wrong  in 
it,  though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  they  create  business  for  law- 
yers. What  would  it  be  to  see  a  woman  going  by,  even  though 
she  were  going  secretly  ?  They  are  all  secret.  Mr.  Tulking- 
horn knows  that,  very  well. 

But  they  are  not  all  like  the  woman  who  now  leaves  him  and 
his  house  behind ;  between  whose  plain  dress,  and  her  refined 
manner,  there  is  something  exceedingly  inconsistent.  She 
should  Oe  an  upper  servant  by  her  attire,  yet,  in  her  air  and 
step,  tjiough  both  are  hurried  and  assumed— as  far  as  she  can 
assume  in  the  muddy  streets,  which  she  treads  with  an  unaccus- 
tomed foot — she  is  a  lady.  Her  face  is  veiled,  and  still  she 
sufficiently  betrays  herself  to  make  more  than  one  of  those  who 
pass  her  look  round  sharply. 

She  never  turns  her  head.  Lady  or  servant,  she  has  a  pur- 
pose in  her,  and  can  follow  it.  She  never  turns  her  head,  until 
she  comes  to  the  crossing  where  Jo  plies  with  his  broom.  He 
crosses  with  her,  and  begs.  Still,  she  does  not  turn  her  head 
until  she  has  landed  on  the  other  side.  Then,  she  slightly 
beckons  to  him,  and  says  "  Come  here ! " 

Jo  follows  her,  a  pace  or  two,  into  a  quiet  court. 

**  Are  you  the  boy  I  have  read  of  in  the  papers  ?  "  she  asked 
behind  her  veil. 

"  I  don't  know,"  says  Jo,  staring  moodily  at  the  veil,  "  nothink 
about  no  papers.  I  don't  know  nothink  about  nothink  at 
aU." 

"  Were  you  examined  at  an  Inquest  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  nothink  about  no — where  I  was  took  by  the 
lieadle,  do  you  mean  ?  "  says  Jo.  "  Was  the  boy's  name  at  the 
lnkwhich,Jo?" 

-Yes." 

*'  Thaf  s  me  !  "  says  Jo. 

"  Come  farther  up." 

•*  You  mean  about  the  man  ?  "  says  Jo,  following.  "  Him  a» 
iros  dead  ?  " 

^'  Hush  1  Speak  in  a  whisper  !  Yes.  Did  he  look,  when 
he  was  living,  so  very  ill  and  poor  ?  " 

•*  O  jist !  "  says  Jo. 

"  Did  he  look  like — not  like  ^cu  t "  iays  the  woman  with  «b 
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"  Oh  not  so  bad  as  me,"  says  Jo.     "  I'm  a  re^lar  one  /am  I 

You  didn't  know  him,  did  you  ?" 

"  How  dare  you  ask  me  if  I  knew  him  ?  " 

**  No  offence,  my  lady,"  says  Jo,  with  much  humility ;  for  even 
he  has  got  at  the  suspicion  of  her  being  a  lady. 

**  I  am  not  a  lady.     I  am  a  servant." 

**  You  are  a  jolly  servant ! "  says  Jo,  without  the  least  idea  of 
U}'ii3g  anything  offensive  ;  merely  as  a  tribute  of  admiration. 

'*  Listen  and  be  silent.  Don't  talk  to  me,  and  stand  farthei 
from  me  !  Can  you  show  me  all  those  places  that  were  spoken 
of  in  the  account  I  read  ?  The  place  he  wrote  for,  the  place 
he  died  at,  the  place  where  you  were  taken  to,  and  the  place 
where  he  was  buried  ?  Do  you  know  the  place  where  he  was 
buried?" 

Jo  answers  with  a  nod ;  having  also  nodded  as  each  othei 
place  was  mentioned. 

**  Go  before  me,  and  show  me  all  those  dreadful  places.  Stop 
opposite  to  each,  and  don't  speak  to  me  unless  I  speak  to  you. 
Don't  look  back.     Do  what  I  want,  and  I  will  pay  you  well" 

Jo  attends  closely  while  the  words  are  being  spoken ;  tells 
them  oiT  on  his  broom-handle,  finding  them  rather  hard ;  pauses 
to  consider  their  meaning ;  considers  it  satisfactory,  and  nods 
his  ragged  head. 

"  I  am  fly,"  says  Jo.  "  But  fen  larks,  you  know.  Stow  hook- 
ing it ! " 

**What  does  the  horrible  creature  mean?"  exclaims  the 
servant,  recoiling  fi^om  him. 

**  Stow  cutting  away,  you  know !  "  says  Jo. 

**  1  don't  understand  you.  Go  on  before  !  I  will  give  you 
more  money  than  you  ever  had  in  your  life." 

Jo  screws  up  his  mouth  into  a  whistle,  gives  his  ragged  head 
a  rub,  takes  his  broom  under  his  arm,  and  leads  the  way; 
passing  deftly,  with  his  bare  feet,  over  the  hard  stones,  and 
through  the  mud  and  mire. 

Cook's  Court.     Jo  stops.     A  pause. 

"  Who  lives  here  ?  " 

"  Him  wot  give  him  his  writing,  and  give  me  half  a  bull,' 
uys  Jo  in  a  whisper,  without  looking  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Go  on  to  the  next." 

Krook's  house.     Jo  stops  again.     A  longer  pause. 

"Who  lives  here?" 

"  He  lived  here."     Jo  answers  as  before. 

After  a  silence  he  is  asked,  "  In  which  room  ?  " 

*'  In  tlie  back  room  up  there.    You  can  tee  the  woider  ftmm 
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this  comer.  Up  there !  Thaf  s  where  I  see  him  stritched  out 
This  is  the  public  ouse  where  I  was  took  to." 

"  Go  on  to  the  next  I " 

It  is  a  longer  walk  to  the  next ;  but,  Jo,  relieved  of  his  first 
suspicions,  sticks  to  the  terms  imposed  upon  him,  and  does  not 
look  round.  By  many  devious  ways  reeking  with  pffence  of 
luar  y  kinds,  they  come  to  the  little  tunnel  of  a  court,  and  to  the 
gas-lamp  (lighted  now),  and  to  the  iron  gate. 

"  He  was  put  there,'*  says  Jo,  holding  to  the  bars  and  look- 
ing in. 

**  Where  ?     O,  what  a  scene  of  horror ! " 

"  There  1 "  says  Jo,  pointing.  "  Over  yinder.  Among  them 
piles  of  bones,  and  close  to  that  there  kitohin  winder.  They 
put  him  wery  nigh  the  top.  They  was  obliged  to  stamp  upon 
it  to  git  it  in.  I  could  unkiver  it  for  you  with  my  broom,  if  the 
gate  was  open.  That's  why  they  locks  it,  I  s'pose,"  giving  it  a 
shake.  "  It's  always  locked.  Look  at  the  rat  1 "  aies  Jo,  ex- 
cited. "Hi!  Look!  There  he  goes!  Ho!  Into  the 
ground ! " 

The  servant  shrinks  into  a  comer — into  a  corner  of  that 
hideous  archway,  with  its  deadly  stains  contaminating  her  dress ; 
and  putting  out  her  two  hands,  and  passionately  telling  him  to 
keep  away  from  her,  for  he  is  loathsome  to  her,  so  remains  for 
some  moments.  Jo  stands  staring,  and  is  still  staring  when  she 
recovers  herself. 

"  Is  this  place  of  abomination,  consecrated  ground?" 

"I  don't  know  nothink  of  consequential  ground,"  says  Jo, 
still  staring. 

"  Is  it  blessed  ?  " 

"  Which  ?  "  says  Jo,  in  the  last  degree  amazed. 

"Is  it  blessed?" 

"  I'm  blest  if  I  know,"  says  Jo,  staring  more  than  ever ;  "  but 
I  shouldn't  think  it  wam't.  Blest?"  repeats  Jo,  something 
troubled  in  his  mind.  "  It  an't  done  it  much  good  if  it  is.  Blest  ? 
I  should  think  it  was  t'othered  myself.  But  /don't  know  noth 
»jikl" 

The  servant  takes  as  little  heed  of  what  he  says,  as  she 
seems  to  take  of  what  she  has  said  herself.  She  draws  off  her 
glove,  to  get  some  money  from  her  purse.  Jo  silently  notices 
how  white  and  small  her  hand  is,  and  what  a  jolly  servant  «h0 
must  be  to  wear  such  sparkling  rings. 

She  drops  a  piece  of  money  in  his  hand,  without  touching  it, 
and  shuddering  as  their  hands  approach.  "  Now/'  the  adiK 
"  show  me  the  spot  again  ! " 
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Jo  thrusts  the  handle  of  his  broom  between  the  bais  of  th^ 
gate,  and  with  his  utmost  power  of  elaboration,  points  it  out. 
At  length,  looking  aside  to  see  if  he  has  made  himself  intelligi- 
ble, he  finds  that  he  is  alone. 

His  first  proceeding,  is,  to  hold  the  piece  of  money  to  the 
gas-light,  and  to  be  overpowered  at  finding  that  it  is  yellow— 
gold.  His  next,  is,  to  give  it  a  one-sided  bite  at  the  edge,  as 
a  test  of  its  quality.  His  next,  to  put  it  in  his  mouth  for  safety, 
and  to  sweep  the  step  and  passage  with  great  care.  His  job 
done,  he  sets  off  for  Tom-all-alone' s  ;  stopping  in  the  light  of  in- 
numerable gas-lamps  to  produce  the  piece  of  gold,  and  give  it 
another  one-sided  bite,  as  a  re-assurance  of  it's  being  genuine. 

The  Mercury  in  powder  is  in  no  want  of  society  to-night,  for 
my  Lady  goes  to  a  grand  dinner,  and  three  or  ^bur  balls.  Sb 
Leicester  is  fidgety,  down  at  Chesney  Wold,  with  no  better  com- 
pany than  the  gout ;  he  complains  to  Mrs.  Rouncewell  that  the 
rain  makes  such  a  monotonous  pattering  on  the  terrace,  that  he 
can't  read  the  paper,  even  by  the  fireside  m  his  own  snug  dressing- 
room. 

"  Sir  Leicester  would  have  done  better  to  try  the  otlier  side 
of  the  house,  my  dear,"  says  Mrs.  Rouncewell  to  Rosa.  "  Hia 
dressing-room  is  on  my  Lady's  side.  And  in  all  these  years  I 
never  heard  the  step  upon  the  Ghosf  s  Walk,  more  distinct  than 
it  is  to-night  1 " 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

EMiker*t  NarrMiitfe, 

|ICHARD  very  often  came  to  see  us  while  we  remained 
in  London  (though  he  soon  failed  in  his  letter  writing) 
and  with  his  quick  abilities,  his  good  spirits,  his  good 
temi>er,  his  gaiety  and  freshness,  was  always  delightful. 
But,  lUough  I  liked  him  more  and  more,  the  better  I  knew  him, 
I  still  felt  more  and  more,  how  much  it  was  to  be  regretted  that 
he  had  been  educated  in  no  habits  of  application  and  concen- 
tration. The  system  which  had  addressed  him  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  it  had  addressed  hundreds  of  other  boys,  all 
varying  in  character  and  capacity,  had  enabled  him  to  dash 
through  his  tasks,  always  with  fair  credit,  and  often  with  dis- 
tinction ;  but  in  a  fitful,  dazzling  way  that  had  confirmed  hit 
rtlkixx  on  those  very  qualities  in  himself^  which  it  had  been 
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most  desirable  to  direct  and  train.  They  were  great  qualities, 
without  whit  h  no  high  place  can  be  meritoriously  won ;  but, 
like  fire  and  water,  though  excellent  servants^  they  were  very 
bad  masters.  If  they  had  been  under  Richard's  direction,  they 
would  have  been  his  friends ;  but  Richard  being  under  theii 
direction,  they  became  his  enemies. 

I  write  down  these  opinions,  not  because  I  believe  that  thii 
or  any  other  thing  was  so,  because  I  thought  so  ;  but  only  be 
cause  I  did  think  so,  and  I  want  to  be  quite  candid  about  all  1 
thought  and  did.  These  were  my  thoughts  about  Richard.  1 
thought  I  often  observed  besides,  how  right  my  Guardian  was 
in  what  he  had  said ;  and  that  the  uncertainties  and  delays  of 
the  Chancery  suit  had  imparted  to  his  nature  something  of  the 
careless  spirit  of  a  gamester,  who  felt  tliat  he  was  part  of  a  grept 
gaming  system. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bayham  Badger  coming  one  afternoon,  wheis 
my  Guardian  was  not  at  home,  in  the  course  of  conversation  i 
naturally  inquired  after  Richard. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Carstone,"  said  Mrs.  BaTlger,  "  is  very  well,  and 
is,  I  assure  you,  a  great  acquisition  to  our  society.  Captain 
Swosser  used  to  say  of  me  that  I  was  always  better  than  land  a 
head  and  a  breeze  a-stam  to  the  midshipmen's  mess  when  the 
purser's  junk  had  become  as  tough  as  the  fore-topsel  weather  ear- 
rings. It  was  his  naval  way  of  mentioning  generally  that  I  was 
an  acquisition  to  any  society.  I  may  render  the  same  tribute, 
I  am  sure,  to  Mr.  Carstone.  But  I — you  won't  think  me  prem- 
ature if  I  mention  it?" 

I  said  no,  as  Mrs.  Badgef  s  insinuating  tone  seemed  Xm 
require  such  an  answer. 

"  Nor  Miss  Clare  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Bayham  Badger,  sweetly. 

Ada  said  no,  too,  and  looked  uneasy. 

"  Why,  you  see,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Badger — "  you'll  excuse 
me  calling  you  my  dears?" 

We  entreated  Mrs.  Badger  not  to  mention  it. 

"  Because  you  really  are,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  saying 
fo,"  pursued  Mrs.  Badger,  "so  perfectly  charming.  Yon 
see,  my  dears,  that  although  I  am  still  young — or  Mr.  Bayham 
Badger  pays  me  the  compliment  of  saying  so — " 

"  No,"  Mr.  Badger  called  out,  like  some  one  contradicting  at 
a  public  meeting.     "  Not  at  all !  " 

"  Very  well,"  smiled  Mrs.  Badger,  "  we  will  say  still  young." 

("Undoubtedly,"  said  Mr.  Badger.) 

*'  My  dears,  though  still  young,  I  have  had  many  opportuni- 
uet  of  observing  young  omo.    There  were  many  such  on  bo«H 
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ihe  dear  old  Crippler,  I  assme  you.  After  that,  when  I  irai 
with  Captain  Swosser  in  the  Mediterranean,  I  embraced  e\er7 
opportunity  of  knowing  and  befriending  the  midshipmen  un- 
der Captain  Swosser's  command.  You  never  heard  them 
CiUed  the  young  gentlemen,  my  dears,  and  probably  would  not 
understand  allusions  to  their  pipe-claying  their  weekly  accounts ; 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  me,  for  blue  water  has  been  a  second 
honxe  to  me,  and  I  have  been  quite  a  sailor.  Again,  with  Pro 
fcssoi  Dingo." 

(**  A  man  of  European  reputation,"  murmured  Mr,  Badger.) 

*•  AVhen  I  lost  my  dear  first,  and  became  the  wife  of  my  deai 
second,"  said  Mrs.  Badger,  speaking  of  her  former  husbands  as 
if  they  were  parts  of  a  charade,  "  I  still  enjoyed  opportunitiei 
of  observing  youth.  The  class  attendant  on  Professor  Dingo's 
lectures  was  a  large  one,  and  it  became  my  pride,  as  the  wife 
of  an  eminent  scientific  man  seeking  herself  in  science  the 
utmost  consolation  it  could  impart,  to  throw  our  house  open  \o 
the  students,  as  a  kind  of  Scientific  Exchange.  Every  Tues- 
day evening  there  was  lemonade  and  a  mixed  biscuit,  for  all 
who  chose  to  partake  of  those  refreshments.  And  there  was 
science  to  an  unlimited  extent." 

("Remarkable  assemblies  those,  Miss  Summerson,"  said  Mr- 
Badger,  reverentially.  **  There  must  have  been  great  intellect- 
•lal  friction  going  on  there,  under  the  auspices  of  such  a 
man  ! ") 

"  And  now,"  pursued  Mrs.  Badger,  "  now  that  I  am  the  wife 
:)f  my  dear  third,  Mr  Badger,  I  still  pursue  those  habits  of  ob- 
servation which  were  formed  during  the  lifetime  of  Captain 
Swosser,  and  adapted  to  new  and  unexpected  purposes  during 
the  lifetime  of  Professor  Dingo.  I  therefore  have  not  come  to 
the  consideration  of  Mr.  Carstone  as  a  Neophyte.  And  yet  I 
am  very  much  of  the  opinion,  my  dears,  that  he  has  not  chosen 
his  profession  advisedly." 

Ada  looked  so  very  anxious  now,  that  I  asked  Mrs.  Badge' 
on  what  she  founded  her  supposition  ? 

"My  dear  Miss  Summerson,"  she  replied,  "on  Mr.  Car 
itone's  character  and  conduct.  He  is  of  such  a  very  easy  dis- 
position, that  probably  he  would  never  think  it  worth  while  to 
mention  how  he  really  feels ;  but,  he  feels  languid  about  the 
profession.  He  has  not  that  positive  interest  in  it  which  makes 
It  his  vocation.  If  he  has  any  decided  impression  in  reference 
to  it,  i  should  say  it  was  that  it  is  a  tiresome  pursuit.  Now, 
this  is  not  promising.  Young  men,  hke  Mr.  Allaii  Woodcourti 
who  take  it  from  a  strong  interest  in  all  ^hat  it  can  do^  will  find 
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lome  reward  in  it  through  a  great  deal  of  work  for  a  \^xy  littk 
jioncy,  and  throngh  years  of  considerable  endurance  and  disap. 
pointinent.  But  I  am  quite  convinced  that  tliis  would  nevei 
be  the  case  with  Mr.  Carstone." 

"  Does  Mr.  Badger  think  so  too  ?  "  asked  Ada  timidly. 

"  Why,"  said  Mr.  Badger,  "  to  tell  the  truth,  Miss  Clare,  this 
view  of  the  matter  had  not  occurred  to  me  until  Mrs.  Bailgei 
mentioned  it  But,  when  Mrs.  Badger  put  it  in  that  light,  I 
naturally  gave  great  consideration  to  it;  knowing  that  Mrs. 
Badger's  mind,  in  addition  to  its  natural  advantages,  has  had  the 
rare  advantage  of  being  formed  by  two  such  very  distinguished 
(I  will  even  say  illustrious)  public  men  as  Captain  Swosser 
of  the  Royal  Navy  and  Professor  Dingo.  The  conclusion  at 
which  I  l-4ave  arrived  is — in  short,  is  Mrs.  Badger's  conclusion." 

"  It  was  a  maxim  of  Captain  Swossei^s,"  said  Mrs.  Badger^ 
"  speaking  in  his  figurative  naval  manner,  that  when  you  make 
pkch  hot,  you  cannot  make  it  too  hot ;  and  that  if  you  only  have 
to  swab  a  plank,  you  should  swab  it  as  if  Davy  Jones  were  aftei 
you.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  maxim  is  applicable  to  thf 
medical,  as  well  as  to  the  nautical  profession." 

"  To  all  professions,"  observed  Mr.  Badger.  "  It  was  admir 
ably  said  by  Captain  bwosser.     Beautifully  said." 

"  People  objected  to  Professor  Dingo,  when  we  were  staying 
in  the  Nortn  of  Devon,  after  our  marriage,"  said  Mrs.  Badger, 
"  that  he  disfigured  some  of  the  houses  and  other  buildings,  by 
chipping  off  fragments  of  those  edifices  with  his  little  geolog» 
cal  hammer.  But  the  Professor  replied,  that  he  knew  of  nc 
building,  save  the  Temple  of  Science.  The  principle  is  the 
same,  I  think  ?  " 

"  Precisely  the  same,"  said  Mr.  Badger.  "  Finely  expressed  i 
The  Professor  made  the  same  remark,  Miss  Summerson,  in  his 
last  illness ;  when  (his  mind  wandering)  he  insisted  on  keeping 
his  little  hammer  under  the  pillow,  and  chipping  at  the  counte- 
nances of  the  attendants.     The  ruling  passion  !  " 

Although  we  could  have  dispensed  with  the  length  at  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Badger  pursued  the  conversation,  we  both  felt 
that  it  was  disinterested  in  them  to  express  the  opinion  they 
had  communicated  to  us,  and  that  there  was  a  great  probability 
of  its  being  sound.  We  agreed  to  say  nothing  to  Mr.  Jarndycc 
until  we  lud  spoken  to  Richard ;  and,  as  he  was  coming  next 
evening,  we  resolved  to  have  a  very  serious  talk  with  him. 

So,  aifter  he  had  been  a  little  while  with  Ada,  I  went  in  and 
found  my  darling  (as  I  knew  she  would  be)  prepared  to  co» 
lider  him  thoroii^y  right  in  whatever  he  said 
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'*  And  how  do  you  get  on,  Richard?^  said  I.  1  always  laf 
dDwn  on  the  other  side  of  him.     He  made  quite  n  sister  of  me. 

*'  O  I  well  enough  1 "  said  Richard. 

''  He  can't  say  better  than  that,  Esther,  can  he  ?  "  cried  my 
pet,  triumphantly. 

I  tried  to  look  at  my  pet  in  the  wisest  manner,  but  of  cours< 
I  couldn't 

**  Well  enough  ?  "  I  repeated. 

"Yes,"  said  Richard,  "well  enough.  It's  radier  jogtroU} 
ind  humdrum.     But  it'll  do  as  well  as  any  thing  else  1 " 

"  0 1  my  dear  Richard  1"  I  remonstrated. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  said  Richard 

"  Do  as  well  as  anything  else !  " 

"  I  don't  think  there's  any  harm  in  that.  Dame  Durden,"  said 
Vtla,  looking  so  confidingly  at  me  across  him  !  "  Because  if  it 
Jinll  do  as  well  as  anything  else,  it  will  do  very  well,  I  hope." 

"  O  yes,  I  hope  so,"  returned  Richard,  carelessly  tossing  his 
nair  from  his  forehead.  "  After  all,  it  may  be  only  a  kind  <rf 
probation  till  our  suit  is — I  forgot  though.  I  am  not  to  men- 
tion the  suit,  forbidden  ground  !  O  yes,  it's  all  right  enough. 
Let  us  talk  about  something  else." 

Ada  would  have  done  so,  wiUingly,  and  with  a  full  persuasion 
that  we  had  brought  the  question  to  a  most  satisfactory  state 
But  I  thought  it  would  be  useless  to  stop  there,  so  I  began 
again. 

"  No,  but  Richard,"  said  I,  "  and  my  dear  Ada  I  Con- 
sidei  how  important  it  is  to  you  both,  and  what  a  point  of 
honour  it  is  towards  your  cousin,  that  you,  Richard,  should  be 
quite  in  earnest  without  any  reservation.  I  think  we  had  bet- 
ter talk  about  this,  really,  Ada.     It  will  be  too  late,  very  soon." 

"O  yes!  We  must  talk  about  it!"  said  Ada.  "But  1 
think  Rp;hard  is  right" 

What  was  the  use  of  my  tr3ring  to  look  wise,  when  she  was  so 
pretty,  and  so  engaging,  and  so  fond  of  him  1 

"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Badger  were  here  yesterday,  Richard,"  said 
1,  "  and  they  seemed  disposed  to  think  that  you  had  no  great 
liking  for  the  profession." 

"Did  they  though?"  said  Richard,  "O!  Well,  that  rathet 
alters  the  case,  because  I  had  no  idea  that  they  thought  so^ 
and  I  should  not  have  liked  to  disappoint  or  inconvenience  them. 
The  fact  is,  I  don't  care  much  about  it  But  O,  it  don't  matter  1 
It'll  do  as  well  as  anything  else ! " 

"  You  hear  him,  Ada  ! "  said  I. 

''  The  f^ct  is,"  Richard  proceeded,  half  thoi^[|itfiilljr  aad  Mg 
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focotfcly,  "  It  is  not  quite  in  my  way.  1  don't  take  to  it  And 
I  get  too  much  of  Mrs.  Bayham  Badger's  hrst  and  second." 

"  I  am  sure  thafs  very  natural !  "  cried  Ada,  quite  delighted 
•*The  very  thing  we  both  said  yesterday,  Esther  !" 

"  Then,"  pursued  Richard,  *'  it's  monotonous,  and  to-day  i« 
too  like  yesterday,  and  to-morrow  is  too  like  to-day." 

''  But  I  am  afraid,"  said  I,  **  this  is  an  objection  to  all  kindi 
of  application — to  life  itself^  except  under  some  very  tmcommoi! 
circumstances." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  returned  Richard,  still  considering. 
•*  Perhaps !  Ha  I  Why,  then,  you  know,"  he  added,  suddenly 
becoming  gay  again^  "  we  travel  outside  a  circle,  to  what  I  said 
just  now.  It'll  do  as  well  as  anything  else.  O,  it's  all  right 
•inough  !     Let  us  talk  about  something  else." 

But,  even  Ada,  with  her  loving  face — and  if  it  had  seemed  in- 
locent  and  trusting,  when  I  first  saw  it  in  that  memorable  No- 
vember fog,  how  much  more  so  did  it  seem  now,  when  I  knew 
her  innocent  and  trusting  heart — even  Ada  shook  her  head  at 
this,  and  looked  serious.  So  I  thought  it  a  good  opportunity 
to  hint  to  Richard,  that  if  he  were  sometimes  a  little  careless  of 
himself,  I  was  sure  he  never  meant  to  be  careless  of  Ada ;  and 
that  it  was  a  part  of  his  affectionate  consideration  for  her,  not 
lo  slight  the  importance  of  a  step  that  might  influence  both  their 
lives.    This  made  him  almost  grave. 

"  My  dear  Mother  Hubbard,"  he  said,  "  that's  the  very  thing ! 
I  have  thought  of  that,  several  times  ;  and  have  been  quite  angry 
with  myself  for  meaning  to  be  so  much  in  earnest,  and — some- 
how— not  exactly  being  so.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  ;  I  seem  to 
want  something  or  other  to  stand  by.  Even  you  have  no  idea 
how  fond  I  am  of  Ada  (my  darling  cousin,  I  love  you,  so  much  I) 
but  I  don't  settle  down  to  constancy  in  other  things.  It's  such 
uphill  work,  and  it  takes  such  a  time  !  "  said  Richard,  with  an 
xxr  of  vexation. 

'*That  may  be,"  I  suggested,  "because  you  don't  like  what 
you  have  chosen." 

"  Foor  fellow  I "  said  Ada.  "  I  am  sure  I  don't  wonder  at  it  1 " 

No.  It  was  not  of  the  least  use  my  trying  to  look  wise-  1 
cried  again ;  but  how  could  I  do  it,  or  how  could  it  have  any 
effect  if  I  could,  while  Ada  rested  her  clasped  hands  upon  hit 
shor.Ider,  and  while  he  looked  at  her  tender  blue  eyes,  and  while 
they  looked  at  him ! 

"  You  see,  my  precious  girl,"  said  Richard,  passing  her  golden 
curls  through  and  through  his  hand,  "  I  was  a  little  hasty,  per* 
hap&  *  or  I  misunderstood  my  own  inclinations,  perhaps.   Thcf 
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don't  seem  to  lie  in  that  direction.  I  couldn't  tell,  till  I  tried 
Now  the  question  is,  whether  it's  worth  while  to  undo  all  that 
has  been  done.  It  seems  like  making  a  great  disturbance  about 
nothing  particular." 

''  My  dear  Richard/'  said  I,  "  how  can  you  say  about  nothing 
particular  ?  " 

*•  I  don't  mean  absolutely  that,"  he  returned  *  I  mean  that 
it  may  be  nothing  particular,  because  I  may  ne  cr  want  it" 
*  Both  Ada  and  I  urged,  in  reply,  not  only  that  it  was  decidedl) 
worth  while  to  undo  what  had  been  done,  but  that  it  must  be 
undone.  I  then  asked  Richard  whether  he  had  thought  of  anj 
more  congenial  pursuit  ? 

"There,  my  dear  Mrs.  Shipton,"  said  Richard,  "you  touch 
me  home.  Yes,  I  have.  I  have  been  thinking  that  the  law  is 
the  boy  for  me." 

"  The  law  1 "  repeated  Ada,  as  if  she  were  afraid  of  the  name. 

"  If  I  went  into  Kenge's  office,"  said  Richard,  "  and  if  I  were 
placed  under  articles  to  Kenge,  I  should  have  my  eye  on  the— 
hum — the  forbidden  ground — and  should  be  able  to  study  it,  and 
master  it,  and  to  satisfy  myself  that  it  was  not  neglected,  and 
was  being  properly  conducted.  I  should  be  able  to  look  after 
Ada's  interests,  and  my  own  interests  (the  same  thing  !) ;  and  I 
should  peg  away  at  Blackstone  and  all  those  fellows  with  the 
most  tremendous  ardour." 

I  was  not  by  any  means  so  sure  of  that ;  and  I  saw  how  his 
hankering  after  the  vague  things  yet  to  come  of  those  long 
deferred  hopes,  cast  a  shade  on  Ada's  face.  But  I  thought  it 
best  to  encourage  him  in  any  project  of  continuous  exertion, 
and  only  advised  him  to  be  quite  sure  that  his  mind  was  made 
up  now. 

"  My  dear  Minerva,"  said  Richard,  "  I  am  as  steady  as  you 
are.  I  made  a  mistake  ;  we  are  all  liable  to  mistakes ;  I  won't  do 
so  any  more,  and  I'll  become  such  a  lawyer  as  is  not  often  seen. 
That  is,  you  know,"  said  Richard,  relapsing  into  doubt,  "  if  it 
really  is  worth  while,  after  all,  to  make  such  a  disturbance  about 
nothing  particular  I " 

This  led  to  our  saying  again,  with  a  great  deal  of  gravity,  all 
that  we  had  said  already,  and  to  our  coming  to  much  the  same 
conclusion  afterwards.  But,  we  so  strongly  advised  Richard 
to  be  frank  and  open  with  Mr.  Jarndyce,  without  a  moment's 
delay ;  and  his  disposition  was  naturally  so  opposed  to  conceal- 
ment ;  that  he  sou^^t  him  out  at  once  (taking  us  with  him,)  and 
made  a  full  avowal  ''Rick,"  said  my  Guardian,  after  hear 
ing  him  attentively,    "we  can  retreat  with  honour,  and   mt 
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mil  But  we  must  be  careful — for  our  cousin's  sake — Ricki 
for  our  cousin's  sake — that  we  make  no  more  such  mistakes. 
Therefore,  in  the  matter  of  the  law,  we  will  have  a  good  triai 
before  we  decide.  We  will  look  before  we  leap,  and  take  plentj 
of  time  about  it" 

Richard's  energy  was  of  such  an  impatient  and  fitful  kiodi 
that  he  would  have  liked  nothing  better  than  to  have  gone  t# 
Mr.  Kenge's  office  in  that  hour,  and  to  have  entered  into  arti- 
cles with  him  on  the  spot.  Submitting,  however,  with  a  good 
grace  to  the  caution  that  we  had  shown  to  be  so  necessaiy,  he 
contented  himself  with  sitting  down  among  us  in  his  lightest 
spirits,  and  talking  as  if  his  one  unvarying  purpose  in  life  from 
childhood  had  been  that  one  which  now  held  possession  of  him. 
My  Guardian  was  very  kind  and  cordial  with  him,  but  rathei 
grave ;  enough  so  to  cause  Ada,  when  he  had  departed  and  we 
were  going  upstairs  to  bed,  to  say : 

"  Cousin  John,  1  hope  you  don't  think  the  worse  of  Richard?  " 

"  No,  my  love,"  said  he. 

"  Because  it  was  very  natural  that  Richard  should  be  niis- 
taken  in  such  a  difficult  case.     It  is  not  uncommon." 

"No,  no,  my  love,"  said  he.     "  Don't  look  unhappy." 

"  O,  I  am  not  unhappy,  cousin  John  ! "  said  Ada,  smiling 
cheerfully,  with  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  where  she  had  put 
it  in  bidding  him  good  night.  "  But  I  should  be  a  little  so,  if 
you  thought  at  all  the  worse  of  Richard." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce.  "  1  should  think  the  worse 
of  him  only  if  you  were  ever  in  the  least  unhappy  through  hir 
means.  I  should  be  more  disposed  to  quarrel  with  myself,  even 
then,  than  with  poor  Rick,  for  I  brought  you  together.  But, 
tut,  all  this  is  nothing  !  He  has  time  before  him,  and  the  race 
to  run.  /think  the  worse  of  him  ?  Not  1,  my  loving  cousin  I 
And  not  you,  I  swear  ! " 

"  No,  indeed,  cousin  John,"  said  Ada,  "  I  am  sure  I  could 
.lot — I  am  sure  I  would  not — think  any  ill  of  Ricliard,  if  the 
whole  world  did.  I  could,  and  I  would,  think  better  of  him 
then,  than  at  any  other  time ! " 

So  quietly  and  honestly  she  said  it,  with  her  hands  upon  his 
sshoulders — both  hands  now — and  looking  up  into  his  face,  like 
the  picture  of  Truth  ! 

"  I  think,"  said  my  Guardian,  thoughtfully  regarding  her, 
"  I  think  it  must  be  somewhere  written  that  the  virtues  of  the 
mothers  shall,  occasionally,  be  visited  on  the  children,  as  well 
AS  the  sins  of  the  fathers.  Good  night,  my  rosebud.  Good 
oif^'.,  little  woman.    Pleasant  slumbi^s !    Happy  dreams  1 " 
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This  was  the  first  time  I  evei  saw  him  follow  Ada  with  hit 
«yes,  with  something  of  a  shadow  on  their  benevolent  exprea* 
sion.  I  well  remember  the  look  with  which  he  had  contem- 
plated her  and  Richard,  when  she  was  singing  in  the  fire-light ; 
it  was  but  a  very  little  while  since  he  had  watched  them  passing 
down  the  room  in  which  the  sun  was  shining,  and  away  into  the 
shade ;  but  his  glance  was  changed,  and  even  the  silent  look  ol 
confidence  in  me  which  now  followed  it  once  more,  was  not 
quite  FO  hopeful  and  untroubled  as  it  had  originally  been. 

Ada  praised  Richard  more  to  me,  that  night,  than  ever  she 
had  praised  him  yet.  She  went  to  sleep,  with  a  little  bracelet 
he  had  given  her  clasped  upon  her  arm.  I  fancied  she  was 
dreaming  of  him  when  I  kissed  her  cheek  after  she  had  slept  an 
lour,  and  saw  how  tranquil  and  happy  she  looked. 

For  I  was  so  little  inclined  to  sleep,  myself,  that  night,  that  I 
uat  up  working.  It  would  not  be  worth  mentioning  for  its  own 
sake,  but  I  was  wakeful  and  rather  low-spirited.  I  don't  know 
why.  At  least,  I  don't  think  I  know  why.  At  least,  perhaps 
I  dr,  but  I  don't  think  it  matters. 

At  any  rate,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  be  so  dreadfully  indus^ 
trious  that  I  would  leave  myself  not  a  moment's  leisure  to  be 
low-spirited.  For  I  naturally  said,  "  Esther !  You  to  be  low- 
cipirited.  You  I "  And  it  really  was  time  to  say  so,  for  I — ^yes, 
I  really  did  see  myself  in  the  glass,  almost  crying.  "  As  if  you 
had  anything  to  make  you  unhappy,  instead  of  everything  to 
make  you  happy,  you  ungrateful  heart !  "  said  I. 

If  I  could  have  made  myself  go  to  sleep,  I  would  have  done 
It  directly ;  but,  not  being  able  to  do  that,  I  took  out  of  my 
basket  some  ornamental  work  for  our  house  (I  mean  Bleak 
House)  that  I  was  busy  with  at  that  time,  and  sat  down  to  it 
ivith  great  determination.  It  was  necessary  to  count  all  the 
<^  itches  in  that  work,  and  I  resolved  to  go  on  with  it  until  I 
couldn't  keep  my  eyes  open,  and  then  to  go  to  bed. 

I  soon  found  myself  very  busy.  But  I  had  left  some  silk 
down-stairs  in  a  work-table  drawer  in  the  temporary  Growlery ; 
and  coming  to  a  stop  for  want  of  it,  I  took  my  candle  and  went 
ioftly  down  to  get  it.  To  my  great  surprise,  on  going  in,  I 
found  my  Guardian  still  there,  and  sitting  looking  at  the  ashes. 
He  was  lost  in  thought,  his  book  lay  unheeded  by  his  side,  his 
silvered  iron-gray  haur  was  scattered  confusedly  upon  his  fore- 
head as  though  his  hand  had  been  wandering  among  it  while  his 
ilioughts  were  elsewhere,  and  his  face  looked  worn.  Almost 
frightened  by  coming  upon  him  so  unexpectedly,  I  stood  stiB 
foi  a  mooient ;  and  stiould  have  retired  withoat  speaking,  had 
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^  not,  in  Again  passing  his  hand  abstractedly  through  his  hair. 
leen  me  and  started. 

"Esther!" 

I  told  him  what  I  had  come  for. 

"At  work  so  late,  my  dear  ?  " 

^  I  am  working  late  to-night,"  said  I,  "  because  I  couldn't 
ileep,  and  wished  to  tire  myself.  But,  dear  Guardian,  you  arc 
Ule  too,  and  look  weary.  You  have  no  trouble,  I  hope,  to  keep 
you  waking?" 

"  None,  little  woman,  that  you  would  readily  understand," 
said  he. 

He  spoke  in  a  regretful  tone  so  new  to  me,  that  I  inwardly 
repeated,  as  if  that  would  help  me  to  his  meaning,  "That  1 
could  readily  understand  I " 

"Remain  a  moment,  Esther,"  said  he.  "You  were  in  my 
thoughts." 

"  I  hope  I  was  not  the  trouble,  Guardian? " 

He  sb'ghtly  wr»ved  his  hand,  and  fell  into  his  usual  manner. 
The  change  was  so  remarkable,  and  he  appeared  to  make  it  by 
dint  of  so  mud«  self-command,  that  I  found  myself  again  in- 
wardly repeatirp,  "  None  that  /could  understand !  " 

"  Little  Yomui*,'  said  ray  Guardian,  "  I  was  thinking — that  is, 
I  have  been  thinkuig  since  I  have  been  sitting  here — that  you 
ought  to  know,  of  your  own  history,  all  I  know.  It  is  very  little. 
Next  to  nothing." 

" Dear  Guardian,"  I  replied,  "when  you  spoke  to  me  before 
Oki  that  subject — ^" 

"  But  since  then,"  he  gravely  interposed,  anticipating  what 
I  meant  to  say,  "  I  have  reflected  that  your  having  anything  to 
ask  me,  and  my  having  anything  to  tell  you,  are  different  con- 
siderations, Esther.  It  is  perhaps  my  duty  to  impart  to  you  the 
little  I  know." 

"  If  you  think  so,  Guardian,  it  is  right" 

"  I  Uiink  so,"  he  returned,  very  gently,  and  kindly,  and  veiy 
ctisfinctly.  "My  dear,  I  think  so  now.  If  any  real  disadvan- 
tage can  attach  to  your  position,  in  the  mind  of  any  man  oi 
woman  worth  a  thought,  it  is  right  that  you,  at  least,  of  all  tha 
world,  shook!  not  magnify  it  to  yourself,  by  having  vague  im< 
pressions  of  its  nature." 

I  sat  down ;  and  said,  after  a  little  effort  to  be  as  calm  as  1 
ought  to  be,  "  One  of  my  earliest  remembrances,  Guardian,  is 
of  these  words.  *  Your  mother,  Esther,  is  your  disgrace,  and 
you  were  hers.  The  time  will  come,  and  soon  enough,  when 
foa  wUl  understand  diis  -better,  and  will  feel  it  too,  as  no  om 
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save  a  woman  can.'  '*  I  had  covered  my  face  with  my  hand^ 
in  repeating  the  words ;  but  I  took  them  away  now  with  abettei 
kind  of  shame,  I  hope,  and  told  him,  that  to  him  I  owed  the 
blessing  that  I  had  from  \xi^  childhood  to  that  hour  never,  never, 
nev^r  felt  it  He  put  up  his  hand  as  if  to  stop  me.  I  well 
knew  that  he  was  never  to  be  thanked,  and  said  no  more. 

"Nine  years,  my  dear,"  he  said,  after  thinking  for  a  little 
jrhile,  "  have  passed  since  I  received  a  letter  from  a  lady  living 
in  seclusion,  written  with  a  stern  passic^a  and  power  that  ren 
dfered  it  unlike  all  other  letters  1  have  ever  read.  It  was  writ- 
ten to  me  ^as  it  told  me  in  so  many  words),  perhaps,  because  it 
was  the  writer's  idiosyncrasy  to  put  that  trust  in  me  :  perhaps 
because  it  was  mine  to  justify  it.  It  told  me  of  a  child,  an  or- 
phan girl  then  twelve  years  old,  in  some  such  cruel  words  af 
those  which  live  in  your  remembrance.  It  told  me  that  the 
writer  had  bred  her  in  secrecy  from  her  birth,  had  blotted  om 
all  trace  of  her  existence,  and  that  if  the  writer  were  to  die  be- 
fore the  child  became  a  woman,  she  would  be  left  entirely 
friendless,  nameless,  and  unknown.  It  asked  me  to  considei 
if  I  would,  in  that  case,  finish  what  the  writer  had  begun?  " 

I  listened  in  silence,  and  looked  attentively  at  him. 

"  Your  early  recollection,  my  dear,  will  supply  the  gloom> 
medium  through  which  all  this  was  seen  and  expressed  by  the 
writer,  and  the  distorted  religion  which  clouded  her  mind  with 
impressions  of  the  need  there  was  for  the  child  to  expiate  an 
offence  of  which  she  was  quite  innocent  I  felt  concerned  foi 
the  little  creature,  in  her  darkened  Ufe  \  and  replied  to  th# 
letter." 

I  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it 

"  It  laid  the  injunction  on  me  that  I  should  never  propobc 
to  see  the  writer,  who  had  long  been  estranged  from  all  inter* 
course  with  the  world,  but  who  would  see  a  confidential  ageitf 
if  I  would  appoint  one.  I  accredited  Mr.  Kenge.  The  lady 
said,  of  her  own  accord,  and  not  of  his  seeking,  that  her  name 
was  an  assumed  one.  That  she  was,  if  there  were  any  ties  of 
blood  in  such  a  case,  the  child's  aunt.  That  more  than  this 
she  would  never  (and  he  was  well  persuaded  of  the  steadfast- 
ness of  her  resolution^  for  any  human  consideration,  disclose. 
My  dear,  I  have  told  you  all." 

I  held  his  hand  for  a  little  while  in  mine. 

"  I  saw  my  ward  oftener  than  she  saw  me,"  he  added,  cheerilf 
making  light  of  it,  "  and  I  always  knew  she  was  beloved,  usefbii 
and  happv.  She  repays  me  twenty-thousand  fold,  and  tweutj 
more  to  that,  evexy  hour  in  eveiy  day  I  ** 
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"  And  oftener  still,"  said  I,  "  she  blesses  the  G  jaidian  wh<>  i» 
A  Fatlier  to  her  ! " 

At  the  word  Father,  I  saw  his  former  trouble  come  into  his 
(ace.  He  subdued  it  as  before^  and  it  was  gone  in  an  instant  j 
but,  it  had  been  there,  and  it  had  come  so  swiftly  upon  mj 
words  that  I  felt  as  if  they  had  given  him  a  shock.  I  again  in 
'  rardly  repeated,  wondering,  "  That  /  could  readily  understand 
None  that  /  could  readily  understand  ! "  No,  it  was  true.  J 
did  not  undtirstand  it.     >fot  for  many  and  many  a  day. 

"  Take  a  fatherly  good-night,  my  dear,"  said  he,  kissing  me 
on  the  forehead,  "and  so  to  rest.  These  are  late  hours  for 
working  and  thinking.  You  do  that  for  all  of  us,  all  day  long, 
little  housekeeper  I " 

I  neither  worked  nor  thought  any  more  that  night.  I  opened 
my  grateful  heart  to  Heaven  in  thankfulness  for  its  providence 
to  me  and  its  care  of  me,  and  fell  asleep. 

We  had  a  visitor  next  day.  Mr.  Allan  Woodcouit  came. 
He  came  to  take  leave  of  us ;  he  had  settled  to  do  so  before- 
hand. He  was  going  to  China,  and  to  India,  as  a  surgeon  on 
board  ship.     He  was  to  be  away  a  long,  long  time. 

I  believe — at  least  I  know — that  he  was  not  rich.  All  his 
widowed  mother  could  spare  had  been  spent  in  qualifying  him 
for  his  profession.  It  was  not  lucrative  to  a  young  practitioner, 
with  very  little  influence  in  London ;  and  although  he  was, 
night  and  day,  at  the  service  of  numbers  of  poor  people,  and 
did  wonders  of  gentleness  and  skill  for  them,  he  gained  ver^ 
littie  by  it  in  money.  He  was  seven  years  older  than  I.  Nol 
that  I  need  mention  it,  for  it  hardly  seems  to  belong  to  any 
thing. 

I  think — I  mean,  he  told  us — that  he  had  been  in  practict 
three  or  four  years,  and  that  if  he  could  have  hoped  to  con- 
tend through  three  or  four  more  he  would  not  have  made  the 
voyage  on  which  he  was  bound.  But  he  had  no  fortune  01 
pn\  ate  means,  and  so  he  was  going  away.  He  had  been  to 
see  us  several  times  altogether.  We  thought  it  a  pity  he  should 
1^  away.  Because  he  was  distinguished  in  his  art  among  those 
who  knew  it  best,  and  some  of  the  greatest  men  belonging  '« 
it  had  a  high  opinion  of  him. 

When  he  came  to  bid  us  good  bye,  he  brought  his  mother 
with  him  for  the  first  time.  She  was  a  pretty  old  lady,  with 
bright  black  eyes,  but  she  seemed  proud.  She  came  from 
Wales ;  and  had  had,  a  long  time  ago,  an  eminent  person  for 
an  ancestor,  of  the  name  of  Morgan  ap-Kerrig — of  some  place 
that  founded  lik«  Gimlet— who  was  the  most  illustrious  penor 
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diat  ever  was  known,  and  all  of  whose  relations  were  a  lurt  ol 
Royal  Family.  He  appeared  to  have  passed  his  life  in  alwajra 
getting  up  into  mountains,  and  fighting  somebody ;  and  a  Bard 
whose  naitje  sounded  like  Crumlinwallinwer  had  sung  his 
praises,  in  a  piece  which  was  called,  as  nearly  as  I  could  catdi 
\t,  Mewlinn  ^illinwodd. 

Airs.  Woodcourt,  after  expatiating  to  us  on  the  fame  of  hei 
great  kinsman,  sild  that,  no  doubt,  wherever  her  son  AUaui  went, 
he  would  remember  his  pedigree,  and  would  on  no  accoont 
form  an  alliance  below  it.  She  told  him  that  there  were  many 
handsome  English  ladies  in  India  who  went  out  on  speculation, 
and  that  there  were  some  to  be  picked  up  with  property;  but^ 
that  neither  charms  nor  wealth  would  suffice  for  the  descendant 
from  such  a  line,  without  birth  :  which  must  ever  be  the  first 
consideration.  She  talked  so  much  about  birth  that,  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  half  fancied,  and  with  pain — but,  what  an  idle  fimcy  to 
suppose  ^'^at  she  could  think  or  care  what  mine  was ! 

Mr.  Woodcourt  seemed  a  little  distressed  by  her  proUxity, 
but  he  was  too  considerate  to  let  her  see  it,  and  contrived 
delicately  to  bring  the  conversation  round  to  making  his  ac- 
knowledgments to  my  Guardian  for  his  hospitality,  and  for  the 
very  happv  hours — he  called  them  the  very  happy  hours — he 
had  passea  with  us.  The  recollection  of  them,  he  said,  woukl 
go  with  him  wherever  he  went,  and  would  be  always  treasured. 
And  so  we  gave  him  our  hands,  one  after  another — at  least, 
they  did — and  I  did ;  and  so  he  put  his  lips  to  Ada's  hand — 
and  to  mine;  and  so  he  went  away  upon  his  long,  long 
voyage ! 

I  was  very  busy  indeed,  all  day,  and  wrote  directions  home 
to  the  servants,  and  wrote  notes  for  my  Guardian,  and  dusted , 
his  books  and  papers,  and  jingled  my  housekeeping  keys  a  good 
deal,  one  way  and  another.  I  was  still  busy  between  the  lights, 
smgiug  and  working  by  the  window,  when  who  should  come  in 
but  Caddy,  whom  1  had  no  expectation  of  seeing! 

"Why,  Caddy,  my  dear,"  said  I,  "what  beautiful  flowers  I  ** 

She  had  such  an  exquisite  little  nosegay  in  her  hand. 

"Indeed,  I  think  so,  Estlier,"  replied  Caddy.  "They  are 
the  loveliest  I  ever  saw." 

"Prince,  my  dear?"  said  I,  in  a  whisper. 

"  No,"  answered  Caddy,  shaking  her  head,  and  holding  tfaem 
to  me  to  smelL     "  Not  Prince." 

"Well,  to  be  sure,  Caddy!"  said  I.  "You  must  have  tw« 
lovers!" 

"What?  Podiejr  look  like  that  sQrt  of  thing?"  said  Cad^ii 
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•*  D<r  they  look  like  that  sort  of  thing  ?"  I  repeated,  pinching 
lier  cheek. 

Caddy  only  laughed  in  return  ;  and  telling  me  that  she  had 
come  for  half-an-hour,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  Prince 
would  be  waiting  for  her  at  the  corner,  sat  chatting  with  tne 
and  Ada  in  the  window :  every  now  and  then  handing  mr.  thi 
Oowers  again,  or  trying  how  they  looked  against  my  hair.  K\ 
last,  when  she  was  going,  she  took  me  into  my  room  and  p»4l 
them  in  my  dress. 

"  For  me  ?  "  said  I,  surprised. 

"  For  you,"  said  Caddy,  with  a  kiss.  They  were  left  behind 
l»y  Somebody. 

"Left  behind?" 

"At  poor  Miss  Flite*s,"  said  Caddy.  " Somebody  who  has 
been  very  good  to  her,  was  hurrying  away  An  hour  ago,  to  join 
i  ship,  and  left  these  flowers  behind.  No,  no !  Don't  take 
them  out.  Let  the  pretty  little  things  lie  here  !  "  said  Caddy, 
adjusting  them  with  a  careful  hand,  "  because  I  was  presen\ 
myself,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  Somebody  left  them  on, 
purpose  I " 

"  Do  they  look  like  that  sort  of  thing  ? "  said  Ada,  coming 
laughingly  behind  me,  and  clasping  me  merrily  round  the 
waist.  "  O,  yes,  indeed  they  do,  Dame  Durden  !  They  look 
very,  very  like  that  sort  of  thing.  O,  very  like  it  indeed,  my 
dearr' 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

Lady  Dedlock. 

|T  was  not  so  easy  as  it  had  appeared  at  first,  to  arrange 
for  Richard's  making  a  trial  of  Mr.  Kenge's  office. 
Richard  himself  was  the  chief  impediment  As  soon 
as  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  leave  Mr.  Badger  at  any 
moment^  he  began  to  doubt  whether  he  wanted  to  leave  him  at 
all.  He  didn't  know,  he  said,  really.  It  wasn't  a  bad  profes- 
sion ;  he  couldn*t  assert  that  he  disliked  it ;  perhaps  he  liked  it 
as  well  as  he  liked  any  other — suppose  he  gave  it  one  more 
chance  !  Upon  that,  he  shut  himself  up,  for  a  few  weeks,  with 
iome  hooks  and  some  bones,  and  seemed  to  acquire  a  consid* 
ertble  fund  of  information^  with  great  rapidity.    His  fervoui^ 
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after  lasting  about  a  month,  began  to  cool ;  and  when  it  wm 
quite  cooled^  began  to  grow  warm  again.  His  vacillations  be- 
tween law  and  medicine  lasted  so  long,  that  Midsummer  arrived 
before  he  finally  separated  from  Mr.  Badger,  and  entered  on 
an  experimental  course  of  Messrs.  Kenge  and  Carboy.  For 
all  his  waywardness,  he  took  great  credit  to  himself  as  being 
determined  to  be  in  earnest  "  this  time."  And  he  was  so  good- 
aatured  throughout,  and  in  such  high  spirits,  and  so  fond  ol 
Ada,  that  It  was  very  difficult  indeed  to  be  otherwise  than  pleased 
with  him. 

"  As  to  Mr.  Jamdyce,"  who  I  may  mention,  found  the  wind 
much  given,  during  this  period,  to  stick  in  the  east ;  "  As  to 
Mr.  Jarndyce,*'  Richard  would  say  to  me,  ."  he  is  the  finest  fel- 
low in  the  world,  Esther  !  I  must  be  particularly  careful,  if  it 
were  only  for  his  satisfaction,  to  take  myself  well  to  task,  and 
have  a  regular  wind-up  of  this  business  now." 

The  idea  of  his  taking  himself  well  to  task,  with  that  laugh- 
ing face  and  heedless  manner,  and  with  a  fancy  that  everythmg 
could  catch  and  nothing  could  hold,  was  ludicrously  anomalous, 
yowever,  he  told  us  between-whiles,  that  he  was  doing  it  to 
such  an  extent,  that  he  wondered  his  hair  didn't  turn  grey.  His 
regular  wind-up  of  the  business  was  (as  I  have  said),  that  he 
went  to  Mr.  Kenge's  about  Midsummer,  to  try  how  he  liked  it 

All  this  time  he  was,  in  money  affairs,  what  1  have  described 
him  in  a  former  illustration  :  generous,  profuse,  wildly  careless, 
but  fully  persuaded  that  he  was  rather  calculating  and  prudent. 
I  happened  to  say  to  Ada,  in  his  presence,  half  jestingly,  half 
seriously,  about  the  time  of  his  going  to  Mr.  Kenge' s,  that  hf 
needed  to  have  Fortunatus's  purse,  he  made  so  light  of  money, 
which  he  answered  in  this  way  : 

**  My  jewel  of  a  dear  cousin,  you  hear  this  old  woman  !  Why 
does  she  say  that  ?  Because  I  gave  eight  pounds  odd  (or  what- 
ever it  was)  for  a  certain  neat  waistcoat  and  buttons  a  few  ilayi 
ago  Now,  if  I  had  stayed  at  Badger's  I  should  have  been 
obliged  to  spend  twelve  pounds  at  a  blow,  for  some  heart- 
bresdcing  lecture-fees.  So  I  make  four  pounds — in  a  lump-  —by 
the  transaction ! " 

It  was  a  question  much  discussed  between  him  and  my 
Guardian  what  arrangements  should  be  made  for  his  living  in 
London,  while  he  experimented  on  the  law ;  for,  we  had  long 
since  gone  back  to  Bleak  House,  and  it  was  too  far  off  to  admit  of 
his  coming  there  oftener  than  once  a  week.  My  Guardian  told 
me  that  if  Richard  were  to  settle  down  at  Mr.  Kenge's  he  would 
lake  tome  apartments  or  chambersi  where  we,  too,  cOuld  ooca 
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nonaHy  stay  for  a  few  days  at  a  time ;  "  but  little  woman,"  he 
added,  rubbing  his  head  very  significantly,  "  he  hasn't  settled 
down  there  yet  1 "  The  discussions  ended  in  out  hiring  for  him, 
by  the  month,  a  neat  little  furnished  lodging  in  a  quiet  old  house 
near  Queen  S<juare.  He  immediately  began  to  spend  all  the 
money  he  had,  m  buying  the  oddest  little  ornaments  andluxurict 
for  this  lodging  ;  and  as  often  as  Ada  and  I  dissuaded  hun  from 
making  any  purchase  that  he  had  in  conte^jplation  which  was 
particularly  unnecessary  and  expensive,  h .  took  credit  for  ^hal 
it  would  have  cost,  and  made  out  that  fo  spend  anytliing  les» 
on  something  else  was  to  save  the  difference. 

While  these  affairs  were  in  abeyance,  our  visit  to  Mr.  Boythorn'a 
was  postponed.  At  length,  Richard  having  taken  possession  ol 
his  lodging,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  our  departure.  He 
could  have  gone  with  us  at  that  time  of  the  year,  very  well ;  but 
he  was  in  the  full  novelty  of  his  new  position,  and  was  making 
most  energetic  attempts  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  the  fatal 
suit  Consequently  we  went  without  him  ;  and  my  darling  was 
delighted  to  praise  him  for  being  so  busy. 

We  made  a  pleasant  journey  down  into  Lincolnshire  by  the 
coach,  and  had  an  entertaining  companion  in  Mr.  Skinipole^ 
His  furniture  had  been  all  cleared  off,  it  appeared,  by  the  person 
who  took  possession  of  it  on  his  blue-eyed  daughter's  birth-day ; 
but,  he  seemed  quite  relieved  to  think  that  it  was  gone.  Chairs 
and  tables,  he  said,  were  wearisome  objects  ;  they  were  monot- 
onous  ideas,  they  had  no  variety  of  expression,  they  looked 
you  out  of  countenance,  and  you  looked  them  out  of  counte- 
nance. How  pleasant,  then,  to  be  bound  to  no  particular  chairs 
and  tables,  but  to  sport  like  a  butterfly  among  all  the  furniture 
on  hire,  and  to  flit  from  rosewood  to  mahogany,  and  from  mar 
hogany  to  walnut,  and  from  this  shape  to  that,  as  the  humour 
took  one ! 

"  The  oddity  of  the  thing  is,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  with  a 
quickened  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  "  that  my  chairs  and  tables 
were  not  paid  for,  and  yet  my  landlord  walks  off  with  them  as 
composedly  as  possible.  Now,  that  seems  droll !  There  ii 
^mething  grotesque  in  it.  The  chair  and  table  merchant  nevei 
engaged  to  pay  my  landlord  my  rent.  Why  should  my  landlord 
quarrel  with  him  ?  If  I  have  a  pimple  on  my  nose  which  is  dis- 
agreeable to  my  landlord's  peculiar  ideas  of  beauty,  my  landlord 
has  no  business  to  scratch  my  chair  and  table  merchant's  nose, 
which  has  no  pimple  on  it     His  reasoning  seems  deflect 

** Welly"  said  my  Guardian^  good-humouredly,  "it's  prett| 
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clear  that  whoever  became  security  for  those  chairs  and  1 
will  have  to  pay  for  them." 

**  Exactly  ! "  returned  Mr.  Skimpole.  "That's  the  crowning 
point  of  unreason  in  the  business  !  I  said  to  my  landlord,  '  My 
good  man,  you  are  not  aware  that  my  excellent  friend  Jarndyce 
will  have  to  pay  for  those  things  that  you  are  sweeping  off  in 
that  indelicate  manner.  Have  you  no  consideration  for  ku 
property  ?  *    He  hadn't  the  least." 

•*  And  refused  all  proposals,"  said  ray  Guardian. 

"  Refused  all  proposes,"  returned  Mr.  Skimpole.  "  I  made 
him  business  proposals.  I  had  him  into  my  room,  I  said,  *  Yon 
are  a  man  of  business  I  believe  ?'  He  replied,  *  I  am.*  'Very 
well,'  said  I,  *  now  let  us  be  business-like.  Here  is  an  inkstand, 
here  are  pens  and  paper,  here  are  wafers.  What  do  you  want  ? 
[  have  occupied  your  house  for  a  considerable  period,  I  believe 
to  our  mutual  satisfaction  until  this  unpleasant  misunderstanding 
uose  ;  let  us  be  at  once  friendly  and  business-like.  What  do 
you  want  ? '  In  reply  to  this,  he  made  use  of  the  figurative  e»» 
pression — which  has  something  Eastern  about  it — that  he  had 
never  seen  the  colour  of  my  money.  *  My  amiable  friend,'  said 
[;  *  I  never  have  any  money.  I  never  know  anything  abont 
money.*  *  Well,  sir,'  said  he,  *  what  do  you  offer,  if  I  give  you 
time  ? '  *  My  good  fellow,'  said  I,  *  I  have  no  idea  of  time ; 
but,  you  say  you  are  a  man  of  business,  and  whatever  you  can 
suggest  to  be  done  in  a  business-like  way  with  pen,  and  ink, 
and  paper — and  wafers — I  am  ready  to  do.  Don't  pay  yourself 
at  another  man's  expense  (which  is  foolish),  but  be  business- 
like ! '    However,  he  wouldn't  be,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it" 

If  these  were  some  of  the  inconveniences  of  Mr.  Skimpole^t 
childhood,  it  assuredly  possessed  its  advantages  too.  On  the 
journey  he  had  a  very  good  appetite  for  sudi  refreshment  as 
came  in  our  way  (including  a  basket  of  choice  hot-house 
peaches,)  but  never  thought  of  paying  for  anything.  So  when 
the  coachman  came  round  for  his  fee,  he  pleasantly  asked  him 
rhat  he  considered  a  very  good  fee  indeed,  now — ^a  liberal  one 
— and,  on  his  replying,  half-a-crown  for  a  single  passenger,  said 
it  was  little  enough  too^  all  things  considered ;  and  left  Mr. 
Jamdyce  to  give  it  him. 

It  was  delightful  weather.  The  green  com  waved  so  beauti* 
fully,  the  larks  sang  so  joyfully,  the  hedges  were  so  full  of  wild 
flowers,  the  trees  were  so  thickly  out  in  lea^  the  bean-fieldS| 
Hith  a  light  wind  blowing  over  them,  filled  the  air  with  >uch  a 
delicious  fragrance  1  Late  in  the  afternoon  we  came  to  the 
market-town  where  we  were  to  alight  from  the  coach—a  dull  litfe 
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^<mviy  with  a  church-spire  and  a  market-place,  and  a  market- 
cross,  and  one  intensely  sunny  street,  and  a  pond  with  an  old 
hoise  cooling  his  legs  in  it,  and  a  very  few  men  sleepily  lying 
add  standing  about  in  narrow  little  bits  of  shade.  After  the  rust 
Ung  of  the  leaves  and  tne  waving  of  the  corn  all  along  tlie  road, 
't  looked  as  still,  as  hot,  as  motionless  a  little  town  cs  Englan(i 
:onld  produce. 

At  the  inn,  we  found  Mr.  Boythom  on  horseback,  waiting 
jriih  an  open  carriage  to  take  us  to  his  house,  which  was  a  few 
miles  off.  He  was  overjoyed  to  see  us,  and  dismounted  with 
great  alacrity. 

**  By  Heaven  ! "  said  he,  after  giving  us  a  courteous  greeting, 
'*  this  is  a  most  infamous  coach.  It  is  the  most  flagrant  exam 
pie  of  an  abominable  public  vehicle  that  ever  encumbered  the 
face  of  the  earth.  It  is  twenty-five  minutes  after  its  time,  this 
afternoon.     The  coachman  ought  to  be  put  to  death  !  *' 

"  Is  he  after  his  time  ?  "  said  Mr.  Skimpoie,  to  whom  he  hap 
pencd  to  address  himself.     "  You  know  my  infirmity." 

"Twenty-five  minutes!  Twenty-six  minutes!"  replied  Mr. 
Boy  thorn,  referring  to  his  watch.  **  With  two  ladies  in  the 
coach,  this  scoundrel  has  deliberately  delayed  his  arrival  six-and- 
twenty  minutes.  Deliberately  !  It  is  impossible  that  it  can  be 
accidental !  But  his  father — and  his  uncle — were  the  most 
profligate  coachmen  that  ever  sat  upon  a  box." 

While  he  said  this  in  tones  of  the  greatest  indignation,  he 
handed  us  into  the  little  phaeton  with  the  utmost  gentleness, 
and  was  all  smiles  and  pleasure. 

'*  I  am  sorry,  ladies,"  he  said,  standing  bare-headed  at  the 
carriage-door,  when  all  was  ready,  "  that  I  am  obliged  to  con- 
duct you  nearly  two  miles  out  of  the  way.  But  our  direct 
road  lies  thrgugh  Sir  Lefcester  Dedlock's  park ;  and,  in  that 
fjllow's  property,  I  have  sworn  never  to  set  foot  of  mine,  or 
*aor-^e's  foot  of  mine,  pending  the  present  relations  between  us^ 
while  I  breathe  the  breath  of  life ! "  And  here,  catching  in) 
Guardian's  eye,  he  broke  into  one  of  his  tremendous  laughs, 
which  seemed  to  shake  even  the  motionless  little  market-town, 

'*  Are  the  Dedlocks  down  here,  Lawrence  ?  "  said  my  Guar- 
Jiaij  as  we  drove  along,  and  Mr.  Boythorn  trotted  on  the  green 
turf  by  the  roadside. 

"Sir  Arrogant  Numskull  is  here,"  replied  Mr.  Boythorn 
"  Ha  ha  ha !  Sir  Arrogant  is  here,  and  I  am  g^ad  to  say,  has 
been  laid  by  the  heels  here.  My  Lady,"  in  n&,ming  whom  he 
ilways  made  a  courtly  gesture  as  if  particularly  to  exclude  hei 
G-oni  any  part  in  the  quarrel,  "  is  expected^  I  believe,  daily.    I 
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am  not  in  the  least  surprised  that  she  postpones  her  appeartACa 
as  long  as  possible.  Whatever  can  have  induced  that  trao- 
scendant  woman  to  marry  that  effigy  and  figure-head  of  a  baro* 
net,  is  one  of  the  most  impenetrable  mysteries  that  ever  baffled 
human  inquiry.     Ha  ha  ha  ha ! " 

"  I  suppose,"  said  my  Guardian  laughing,  "  we  may  set  (ool 
In  the  i)aik  while  we  are  here?  The  prohibition  does  not  cji 
lend  to  us,  does  it?'* 

"  I  can  lay  no  prohibition  on  my  guests,"  he  said,  bending 
his  head  to  Ada  and  n)e,  with  a  smiling  politeness  which  sat  so 
gracefully  upon  him,  "  except  in  the  matter  of  their  departure. 
I  am  only  sorry  that  I  cannot  have  the  happiness  of  being 
their  escort  about  Chesney  Wold,  which  is  a  very  fine  place ! 
But,  by  the  light  of  this  summer  day,  Jarndyce,  if  you  call  upon 
the  owner,  while  you  stay  with  me,  you  are  likely  to  have  but  a 
cool  reception.  He  carries  himself  like  an  eight-day  clock  at 
all  times  ;  like  one  of  a  race  of  eight-day  clocks  in  gorgeous 
cases  that  never  go  and  never  went — Ha  ha  ha  ! — but  he  will 
have  some  extra  stiflfness,  I  can  promise  you,  for  the  friends  of 
Lis  friend  and  neighbour  Boy  thorn  ! " 

'*  I  shall  not  put  him  to  the  proof,"  said  my  Guardian.  "  He 
is  as  indifferent  to  the  honour  of  knowing  me,  I  dare  say,  as  I 
am  to  the  honour  of  knowing  him.  The  air  of  the  grounds,  and 
perhaps  such  a  view  of  the  house  as  any  other  sight-seer  might 
get,  are  quite  enough  for  me." 

"  Well ! "  said  Mr.  Boythom,  "  I  am  glad  of  it  on  the  whole 
It's  in  better  keeping.  I  am  looked  upon,  about  here,  as  a 
second  Ajax  defying  the  lightning.  Ha  ha  ha  ha  I  When  ] 
go  into  our  little  church  on  a  Sunday,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
inconsiderable  congregation  expect  to  see  me  drop,  scorched 
and  withered,  on  the  pavement  under  the  Dedlock  displeasure. 
Ha  ha  ha  ha !  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  surprised  that  I  don't 
For  he  is,  by  Heaven  !  the  most  self-satisfied,  and  the  shallow 
ei-.t,  and  the  most  coxcomical  and  utterly  brainless  ass  ! " 

Our  coming  to  the  ridge  of  a  hill  we  had  been  ascending, 
enabled  our  friend  to  point  out  Chesney  Wold  itself  to  us,  and 
diverted  his  attention  from  its  master. 

It  was  a  picturesque  old  house,  in  a  fine  park  richly  wooded. 
Among  the  trees,  and  not  far  from  the  residence,  he  pointed 
out  the  spire  of  the  little  church  of  which  he  had  spoken.  O, 
the  solemn  woods  over  which  the  light  and  shadow  travelled 
swiftly,  as  if  Heavenly  wings  were  sweeping  on  benignant  er- 
rands through  the  summer  air ;  the  smooth  green  slopes,  the 
glittering  water,  the  garden  where  the  flowers  were  so  s^metri 
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cally  arranged  in  clusters  of  the  richest  colours,  how  b<:autiful 
they  looked  !  The  house,  with  gable  and  chimney,  and  tower, 
and  turret,  and  dark  doorway,  and  broad  terrace- walk,  ;wining 
among  the  balustrades  of  which,  and  lying  heaped  upo?i  the 
vases,  there  was  one  great  flush  of  roses,  seemed  scarce!)'  t  caJ 
in  its  light  solidity,  and  in  the  serene  and  peaceful  hush  that 
rested  all  around  it  To  Ada  and  to  me,  that,  above  all  ap 
peared  the  pervading  influence.  On  everything,  house,  garden, 
terrace,  green  slopes,  water,  old  oaks,  fern,  moss,  woods  again, 
and  fai  away  across  the  openings  in  the  prospect,  to  the  dis* 
tance  lying  wide  before  us  with  a  purple  bloom  upon  it,  there 
seemed  to  be  such  undisturbed  repose. 

When  we  came  into  the  little  village,  and  jjassed  a  small  inn 
with  the  sign  of  the  Dedlock  Arms  swinging  over  the  road  in  front, 
Mr.  Boy  thorn  interchanged  greetings  with  a  young  gentleman 
sitting  on  a  bench  outside  the  inn-door,  who  had  some  fishing- 
tackle  lying  beside  him. 

**  That's  the  housekeeper's  grandson,  Mr.  Rouncewell  by 
name,"  said  he ;  "  and  he  is  in  love  with  a  pretty  girl  up  at  the 
House.  Lady  Dedlock  has  taken  a  fancy  to  the  pretty  girl,  and 
s  going  to  keep  her  about  her  own  fair  person — an  honour  which 
my  young  friend  himself  does  not  at  all  appreciate.  However, 
he  can't  marry  just  yet,  even  if  his  Rosebud  were  willing ;  so  he  is 
fain  to  make  the  best  of  it  In  the  meanwhile,  he  comes  here 
pretty  often,  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  to — fish.  Ha  ha  ha 
hal" 

"Arc  he  and  the  pretty  girl  engaged,  Mr.  Boy  thorn  ?"  asked 
Ada. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Miss  Clare,"  he  returned,  "  I  think  they  ma> 
perhaps  understand  each  other ;  but  you  will  see  them  soon,  1 
iare  say,  and  I  must  learn  from  you  on  such  a  point — not  you 
from  me." 

Ada  blushed ;  and  Mr.  Boythorn,  trotting  forward  on  his 
comely  |;rey  horse,  dismounted  at  his  own  door,  and  stood 
ready,  with  extended  arm  and  uncovered  head,  to  welcome  us 
when  we  arrived. 

He  lived  in  a  pretty  house,  formerly  the  Parsonage-house, 
vith  a  lawn  in  front,  a  bright  flower-garden  at  the  side,  and  a 
^ell'Stocked  orchard  and  kitchen-garden  in  the  rear,  enclosed 
with  a  venerable  wall  that  had  of  itself  a  ripened  ruddy  look 
But,  indeed,  everything  about  the  place  wore  an  aspect  of  ma 
turity  and  abundance.  The  old  lime-tree  walk  was  like  green 
cloisters,  the  very  shadows  of  the  cherry-trees  and  apple-treei 
vere  heavy  with  fruit,  the  gooseberry-bushes  were  laUdeu  tkaf 
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tlieir  branches  arched  and  rested  on  the  earth,  the  strawbettiet 
anc*  raspberries  grew  in  like  profusion,  and  the  ^^eaches  basked 
by  the  hundred  on  the  wall.  Tumbled  about  among  the  spread 
nets  and  the  glass  frames  sparkling  and  winking  in  the  sun, 
there  were  such  heaps  of  drooping  pods,  and  marrows^  and  Ctt 
cumbers,  that  every  foot  of  ground  appeared  a  vegetable  trett 
ury,  while  the  smell  of  sweet  herbs  and  all  kinds  of  wholesomf 
gjowth  (to  say  nothing  of  the  neighbouring;  meadows  where  thf 
hay  was  carrying)  made  the  whole  air  a  great  nosegay.  Such 
stillness  and  composure  reigned  within  the  orderly  precincts  ol 
the  old  red  wall,  that  even  the  featheis  hung  in  garlands  to  scare 
the  birds  hardly  stirred ;  and  the  wall  had  such  a  ripening  influ 
ence  that  where,  here  and  there  high  up,  a  disused  nail  and 
scrap  of  list  still  clung  to  it,  it  was  easier  to  fancy  that  they  had 
mellowed  with  the  changing  seasons,  than  that  they  had  rusted 
and  decayed  according  to  the  common  fate. 

The  house,  though  a  little  disorderly  in  comparison  with  the 
garden,  was  a  real  old  house,  with  settles  in  the  chimney  of  the 
brick-floored  kitchen,  and  great  beams  across  the  ceilings.  On 
one  side  of  it  was  the  terrible  piece  of  ground  in  dispute,  where 
Mr.  Boy  thorn  maintained  a  sentry  in  a  smock-frock,  doy  and 
night,  whose  duty  was  supposed  to  be,  in  case  of  aggression, 
immediately  to  ring  a  large  bell  hung  up  there  for  the  purpose, 
to  unchain  a  great  bull- dog  established  in  a  kennel  as  h»s  ally, 
and  generally  to  deal  destruction  on  the  enemy.  Not  content 
with  these  precautions,  Mr.  Boythorn  had  himself  composed 
ind  posted  there,  on  painted  boards  to  which  his  name  war 
attached  in  large  letters,  the  following  solemn  warnings  :  •*  Be 
ware  of  the  Bull-dog.  He  is  most  ferocious.  Lawrence 
Boythorn."  "The  blunderbuss  is  loaded  with  slugs.  Law*- 
rence  Boythorn."  "Man-traps  and  spring-guns  are  set  here  at 
all  times  of  the  day  and  night.  Lawrence  Boythorn."  "Take 
notice.  That  any  person  or  persons  audaciously  presuming  to 
trespass  on  this  property,  will  be  punished  with  the  utmost  se- 
verity of  private  chastisement,  and  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law.  Lawrence  Boythorn."  These  he  showed  us^ 
from  the  drawing-room  window,  while  his  bird  was  hopping 
about  his  head ;  and  he  laughed,  "  Ha  ha  ha  ha  1  Ha  ha  ha 
ha!"  to  that  extent  as  he  pointed  them  out,  that  I  reall} 
thought  he  would  have  hurt  himself. 

"  But,  this  is  taking  a  good  deal  of  trouble,"  said  Mr.  Skim 
pole  in  his  light  way,  "  when  you  are  not  in  earnest  after  all  ?  " 

"  Not  in  earnest ! "  returned  Mr.  Boythorn,  with  unspeaAntbl^ 
vimth.     "  Not  b  earnest  f    If  I  could  have  hoped  tp  ^•viw 
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hiniy  I  irotild  have  bought  a  Lion  instead  of  thaf  dog,  and 
would  have  turned  him  loose  upon  the  firsr  intolerable  robbei 
who  should  dare  tc  make  an  encroachment  on  my  rights.  Let 
Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  consent  to  come  out  and  decide  this 
question  by  single  combat,  and  I  will  meet  him  with  anj 
weaoon  known  to  mankind  in  any  age  or  country.  I  am  that 
mudi  in  earnest     Not  more  !  " 

We  arrived  at  his  house  on  a  Saturday.  On  the  Sunda\ 
morning  we  all  set  forth  to  walk  to  the  little  church  in  the  ^.ark. 
Entering  the  park,  almost  immediately  by  the  disputed  ground, 
wc  pursued  a  pleasant  footpath  winding  among  the  verdant  turi 
and  the  beautiful  trees,  until  it  brought  us  to  the  church  porch. 

The  congregation  was  extremely  small  and  quite  a  rustic  one, 
vith  the  exception  of  a  large  muster  of  servants  from  the 
House,  some  of  whom  were  already  in  their  seats,  while  others 
H^ere  yet  dropping  in.  There  were  some  stately  footmen  ;  and 
there  was  a  perfect  picture  of  an  old  coachman,  who  looked  a.^ 
if  he  were  the  official  representative  of  all  the  pomps  and  vani- 
ties that  had  ever  been  put  into  his  coach.  There  was  a  very 
^sretty  show  of  young  women  ;  and  above  them,  the  handsome 
^Id  face  and  fine  responsible  portly  figure  of  the  housekeeper, 
towered  pre-eminent.  The  pretty  girl,  of  whom  Mr.  Boythorn 
had  told  us,  was  close  by  her.  She  was  so  very  pretty,  that  1 
flight  have  known  her  by  her  beauty,  even  if  I  had  not  seen 
%ow  blushingly  conscious  she  was  of  the  eyes  of  the  young  fish- 
ffman,  whom  I  discovered  not  far  off.  One  face,  and  not  an 
4greeable  one,  though  it  was  handsome,  seemed  maliciously 
watchful  of  this  pretty  girl,  and  indeed  of  everyone  and  every 
*hing  there.     It  was  a  Frenchwoman's. 

As  the  bell  was  yet  ringing  and  the  great  people  were  not  yet 
come,  I  had  leisure  to  glance  over  the  church,  which  smelt  as 
earthly  as  a  grave,  and  to  think  what  a  shady,  ancient,  solemn 
little  church  it  was.  The  windows,  heavily  shaded  by  trees,  ad- 
mitted a  subdued  light  that  made  the  faces  around  nie  pale,  and 
darkened  the  old  brasses  in  the  pavement,  and  the  time  and 
damp- worn  monuments,  and  rendered  the  sunsliine  in  the  littl« 
porch,  where  a  monotonous  ringer  was  working  at  the  bell,  in- 
estimably bright  But  a  stir  in  that  direction,  a  gathering  of 
reverential  a\i  2  in  the  rustic  faces,  and  a  blandly-ferocious  as- 
•umption  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Boythorn  of  being  resolutely  un- 
conscious of  somebody's  existence,  forewarned  me  that  the  great 
people  were  come,  and  that  the  service  was  going  to  begin. 

"  'Enter  not  into  judgmert  with  thy  servant,  O  Lord,  for  i» 
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Shall  I  ever  forget  the  rapid  beating  of  my  heart,  occasioned 
by  the  l(K)k  I  met,  as  I  stood  up  !  Shall  £  ever  forget  the  man* 
iier  in  which  those  handsome  proud  eyes  seemed  to  spring  out 
of  their  languor,  and  to  hold  mine  !  It  was  only  a  moment  be- 
fore I  cast  mine  down — ^released  again,  if  I  may  say  so — on  mj 
bov'k  ;  but,  I  knew  the  beautiful  face  quite  weU,  in  tliat  shon 
space  of  time. 

And,  very  strangely,  there  was  soioething  quickened  within 
me,  associated  with  the  lonely  days  at  my  godmother's ;  yes, 
aw  ay  even  to  the  days  when  I  had  stood  on  tiptoe  to  dress  my- 
self at  my  little  glass,  after  dressing  my  doll.  And  this,  although 
I  had  never  seen  this  lady's  face  before  in  all  my  life — I  was 
quite  sure  of  it — absolutely  certain. 

It  was  easy  to  know  that  the  ceremonious,  gouty,  grey-haired 
gentleman,  the  only  other  occupant  of  the  great  pew,  was  Sir 
Leicester  Dedlock ;  and  that  the  lady  was  Lady  Dedlock.  But 
why  her  face  should  be,  in  a  confused  way,  like  a  broken  glass 
to  me,  in  which  I  saw  scraps  of  old  remembrances ;  and  why  I 
should  be  so  fluttered  and  troubled  (for  I  was  still),  by  having 
casually  met  her  eyes ;  I  could  not  think. 

I  felt  it  to  be  an  unmeaning  weakness  in  me,  and  I  tried  to 
overcome  it  by  attending  to  the  words  I  heard.  Then,  very 
rftrangely,  I  seemed  to  hear  them,  not  in  the  reader's  voice,  but 
m  the  well-remembered  voice  of  my  godmother.  This  made 
me  think.  Did  Lady  Dedlock' s  face  accidentally  resemble  my 
godmother's  ?  It  might  be  that  it  did,  a  little ;  but,  the  expres- 
sion was  so  different,  and  the  stern  decision  which  had  worn  in- 
to my  godmother's  face,  like  weather  into  rocks,  was  so  com- 
pletely wanting  in  the  face  before  me,  that  it  could  not  be  that 
resemblance  which  had  struck  me.  Neither  did  I  know  the 
loftiness  and  haughtiness  of  Lady  Dedlock's  face,  at  all,  in  any 
one.  And  yet  I— I,  httle  Esther  Summerson,  the  child  who 
lived  a  life  apart,  and  on  whose  birthday  there  was  no  rejoicii^ 
— seemed  to  arise  before  my  own  eyes,  evoked  out  of  the  past 
by  some  power  in  this  fashionable  lady,  whom  I  not  only  enter* 
tained  no  fancy  that  I  had  ever  seen,  but  whom  I  perfectly  well 
knew  I  had  never  seen  until  that  hour. 

It  made  me  tremble  so,  to  be  thrown  into  this  unaccountable 
agitation,  that  I  was  conscious  of  being  distressed  even  by  the 
observation  of  the  French  maid,  though  I  knew  she  had  been 
looking  watchfully  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere,  from  the 
moment  of  her  coming  into  the  church.  By  degrees,  thouj^ 
f  ery  slowly,  I  at  last  overcame  my  strange  emotion.  After  ii 
loBg  time,  I  looked  '^owaids  Lady  De(0ock  tfaiD.^  It  wm 
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while  they  were  preparing  to  sii>g,  before  ^  sermon.  Sue  took 
no  heed  of  me,  and  the  beating  at  my  heart  was  gone.  Neith^ 
did  it  revive  fot  more  than  a  few  moments,  when  she  once  dr 
twice  afterwards  glanced  at  Ada  or  at  me  through  her  glass.    ' 

The  service  being  concluded.  Sir  Leicester  gave  his  arm  widi 
much .  state  and  gallantry  to  Lady  Dedlock — thou^  he  was 
obliged  to  walk  by  the  help  of  a  thick  stick — and  escorted  her 
out  of  church  to  the  pony  carriage  in  which  they  had  come. 
The  servants  then  dispersed,  and  so  did  the  congregation  : 
whom  Sir  Leicester  had  contemplated  all  along  (Mr.  Skimpole 
laid  to  Mr.  Boythorn's  infinite  delight),  as  if  he  were  a  consid- 
erable landed  proprietor  in  Heaven. 

**  He  believes  he  is !  **  said  Mr.  Boythom.  "  He  firmly  be- 
lieves it.  So  did  his  father,  and  his  grandfather,  and  his  great- 
grandfather 1 " 

"  Do  yoii  know,"  pursued  Mr.  Skimpole,  very  unexpectedly 
to  Mr.  Boythom,  ''  if  s  agreeable  to  me  to  see  a  man  of  that 
•ort." 

"  Zr  it ! "  said  Mr.  Boythom. 

^  Say  that  he  wants  to  patronise  me,"  pm^raed  Mr.  Skimpole. 
♦*  Very  well  i    I  don't  object" 

"  /do,"  said  Mr.  Boythorn,  with  great  vigour. 

"  Do  you  really  ?  "  returned  Mr.  Skimpole,  in  his  easy  light 
vein.  ''But,  that's  taking  trouble,  surely.  And  why  should 
vou  take  trouble  ?  Here  am  I,  content  to  receive  things  child- 
ishly, as  they  fall  out :  and  I  never  take  trouble  1  I  come  down 
here  for  instance,  and  I  find  a  mighty  potentate,  exacting  hom- 
age. Very  well  I  I  say  *  Mighty  potentate,  here  is  my  hom- 
age !  If  s  easier  to  give  it,  than  to  withhold  it.  Here  it  is. 
If  you  have  anything  of  an  ^eeable  nature  to  show  me,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  see  it ;  if  you  have  anything  of  an  agreeable  nature 
to  give  me,  I  shall  be  happy  to  accept  it.'  Mighty  potentate 
replies  in  effect,  '  This  is  a  sensible  fellow.  I  find  him  accord 
with  my  digestion  and  my  bilious  system.  He  doesn't  impose 
npon  me  the  necessity  of  rolling  myself  up  like  a  hedgehog  with 
my  points  outward.  I  expand,  I  open,  1  turn  my  sUver  lining 
outward  like  Milton's  cloud,  and  it's  more  a^eeable  to  both  of 
us.'    Thaf  s  my  view  of  such  things  :  speakmg  as  a  child ! " 

"  But  supi>ose  you  went  down  somewhere  else  to-morrow,** 
said  Mr.  Boythdm,  ''where  there  was  the  opposite  of  that  fd- 
low — or  of  this  fellow.     How  then  ?  " 

''  How  then  ?  "  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  with  an  appearance  of  the 
utmost  simplicity  and  candour.  ''  Just  the  same,  then  I  I  shoili 
Mf,  'My  MtetQMd  BqytlMini '— 4o  nak«  jun  th«  |iiininiiia*W 
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of  our  imaginaiy  friend--'  my  esteemed  Boythorr,  you  object  M 
the  mighty  potentate?  Very  good.  So  do  I.  I  take  it  that 
my  business  in  the  social  system  b  to  be  agreeable ;  I  take  iH 
diat  everybody's  business  in  the  social  system  is  to  be  agreeable. 
If  s  a  system  of  harmony,  in  short  Therefore,  if  you  <^ject>  f 
object.     Now,  exceHent  Boythorn,  let  us  go  to  dinner  I '  "^ 

"  But,  excellent  Bo)rthorn  might  say,"  returned  our  host, 
swelling  and  growing  very  red,  "  I'll  be—-" 

"I  understand,"  said  Mr.  Skimpple.  ''V^tj  likely  he 
;rould" 

•*  — if  I  will  go  to  dinner ! "  cried  Mr.  Boythorn,  in  a  violent 
burst,  and  stopping  to  strike  his  stick  upon  the  ground.  "  And 
he  would  probably  add,  *  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  principle,  Mr. 
Harold  Skimpole?'" 

"  To  which  Harold  Skimpole  would  reply,  you  know,"  he 
returned  in  his  gayest  manner,  and  with  his  most  ingenuouf 
smile,  **  *  Upon  my  life  I  have  not  the  least  idea !  I  don't  know 
what  it  is  you  call  by  that  name,  or  where  it  is,  or  who  possesses 
it  If  you  possess  it,  and  find  it  comfortable,  I  am  quite  de- 
lighted, and  congratulate  you  heartily.  But  I  know  nothing 
about  it,  I  assure  you ;  for  I  am  a  mere  child,  and  I  lay  no 
claim  to  it,  and  I  don't  want  it  f  So  you  see,  excellent  Boy 
rhorn  and  I  would  go  to  dinner  after  all ! " 

This  was  one  of  many  little  dialogues  between  them,  whidi  I 
always  expected  to  end,  and  which  I  dare  say  would  have  ended — 
under  other  circumstances,  in  some  violent  explosion  on  the  part 
of  our  host  But  he  had  so  high  a  sense  of  his  hospitable  and 
esponsible  position  as  our  entertainer,  and  my  Guardian 
Aughed  so  sincerely  at  and  with  Mr.  Skimpole,  as  a  child  who 
Diew  bubbles  and  broke  them  all  day  long,  that  matters  never 
vent  beyond  this  point  Mr.  Skimpole,  who  always  seemed 
iuitt  unconscious  of  having  been  on  delicate  ground,  then  be- 
took himself  to  beginning  some  sketch  in  the  park  which  be 
never  tmished,  or  to  playing  fragments  of  airs  on  the  piano,  or  to 
singing  scraps  of  songs,  or  to  lying  down  on  his  biu:k  under  a 
tree,  and  looking  at  the  sky — which  he  couldn't  help  thinking,  he 
said,  was  what  he  was  meant  for ;  it  suited  him  so  exactly. 

'*  Enterprise  and  effort,"  he  would  say  to  us  (on  his  back), 
•'  vijre  delightful  to  me.  I  believe  I  am  truly  cosmopolitan.  1 
hare  the  deepest  sympathy  with  them.  I  lie  in  a  ^ady  place 
liko  this,  and  thtak  of  adventurous  spirits  going  to  the  Nordi 
Pole,  or  penetrating  to  the  heart  of  the  Torrid  2^ne,  with  ad- 
coirjition.  Mencenary  creatures  ask,  *\Vhat  is  the  use  of  a 
»«»i't  foiBf  to  liMNortliPole?    Wliat  food  dots  h  d»?'    I 
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can't  nqr ;  bot  for  anjrtbiDg  I  tan  say,  he  may  go  for  the  purpose 
— thoof^  he  dim't  knoir  it— of  employing  my  thoughts  as  I  lie 
here.  Take  an  extreme  case.  Take  .the  case  of  the  Slaves  on 
American  fdantation&  I  dare  say  they  are  worked  hard,  I  dare 
•ay  th^  don't  altogether  like  it,  I  dare  say  theirs  is  an  unpleas- 
ant experience  on  the  whole ;  but,  they  people  the  landscape 
for  me,  they  give  it  a  poetry  for  me,  and  i>erhaps  that  is  one  of 
the  pleasanter  objects  of  their  existence.  I  am  very  sensible  of 
it»  if  it  be,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  were ! " 

I  always  wondered  on  these  occasions  whether  he  ever  thought 
of  Mrs.  Skimpole  and  the  children,  and  in  what  point  of  viein 
they  presented  themselves  to  his  cosmopolitan  mind.  So  £u:  as 
I  could  understand,  they  rarely  presented  themselves  at  all. 

The  week  had  gone  round  to  the  Saturday  following  that 
beating  of  my  heart  in  the  church  ;  and  every  day  had  been  so 
Mght  and  blue,  that  to  ramble  in  the  woods,  and  to  see  the  light 
striking  down  among  the  transparent  leaves,  and  sparkling  in 
the  beautiful  interlacings  of  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  while  the 
birds  poured  out  their  songs,  and  the  air  was  drowsy  with  the 
hum  of  insects,  had  been  most  delightful.  We  had  one  favourite 
spot,  deep  in  moss,  and  last  year's  leaves,  where  there  were 
some  felled  trees  from  which  the  bark  was  all  stripped  off.  Seated 
among  these,  we  looked  through  a  green  vu>ta  supported  by 
thousands  of  natural  columns,  the  whitened  stems  of  trees,  upon 
a  distinct  proq;>ect  made  so  radiant  by  its  contrast  with  the  shad<* 
in  which  we  sat,  and  made  so  precious  by  the  arched  perspective 
throu^  which  we  saw  it,  that  it  was  like  a  glimpse  of  the  better 
land.  Upon  the  Saturday  we  sat  here,  Mr.  Jamdyce,  Ada,  and 
I,  untB  we  heard  thunder  muttering  in  the  d^tance,  and  felt  the 
large  rain-drops  rattle  through  the  leaves. 

The  weather  had  been  all  the  week  extremely  sultry  \  but,  the 
storm  broke  so  suddenly — upon  us,  at  least,  in  that  sheltered  spot^ 
that  before  we  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  wood,  the  thunder  and 
lightning  were  firequent,  and  the  rain  came  plunging  through  the 
leaves^  as  if  evei^  drop  were  a  great  leaden  bead.  As  it  was  not 
a  time  for  standing  among  trees,  we  ran  out  of  the  wood,  and  up 
and  down  the  moss-grown  steps  which  crossed  the  plantation- 
fence  like  two  broad-staved  ladders  placed  back  to  back,  and 
made  for  a  keeper's  lodge  which  was  close  at  hand.  We  had 
often  noticed  the  dark  b^ut^  of  this  lodge  standing  in  a  dee|.* 
twilight  of  trees,  and  how  the  ivy  clustered  over  it,  and  how  there 
was  a  steep  hollow  near,  where  we  had  once  seen  the  keepei's 
iof  dive  down  into  the  fern,  as  if  it  were  water. 

The  M|g»  mm  m  dvk  wvAui,  now  the  aky  was  overcast^  Ihaf 
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we  only  clearly  saw  the  man  who  came  to  the  doiM-  when  wa 
took  shelter  there,  and  put  two  chairs  for  Ada  and  me.  11m 
lattice-windows  were  all  thrown  open,  and  we  sat,  just  within  the 
doorway,  watchii^  the  storm.  It  was  grand  to  see  how  the  wind 
awoke,  and  bent  the  trees,  and  drove  the  rain  before  it  like  a 
cloud  of  smoke ;  and  to  hear  the  solemn  thunder,  and  to  see  the 
lightning ;  and  while  thinking  with  awe  of  the  tremendous  .|k>w- 
ers  by  which  our  little  lives  are  encompassed,  to  consider  how 
beneficent  they  are,  and  how  upon  the  smallest  flower  and  leaf 
there  was  already  a  freshness  poured  from  all  this  seeming  rage, 
which  seemed  to  make  creation  new  again. 

"  Is  it  not  dangerous  to  sit  in  so  exposed  a  place  ?  " 

"  O  no,  Esther  dear ! "  said  Ada,  quietly. 

Ada  said  it  to  me ;  but,  /  had  not  spoken. 

The  beating  at  my  heart  came  back  again.  I  had  never  heard 
the  voice,  as  I  had  never  seen  the  face,  but  it  affected  me  in  the 
same  strange  way.  Again,  in  a  moment,  there  arose  before  my 
mind  innumerable  pictures  of  myseHl 

Lady  Dedlock  had  taken  shelter  in  the  lodge,  before  our 
arrival  there,  and  had  come  out  of  the  gloom  within.  She  stood 
behind  my  chair,  with  her  band  upon  it  I  saw  her  with  her 
hand  close  to  my  shoulder,  when  I  turned  my  bead. 

"  I  have  frightened  you  ?  "  she  said. 

"  No.     It  was  not  fright     Why  should  I  be  frightened ! " 

*'  I  believe,"  said  Lcuiy  Dedlock  to  my  Guardian,  ^'  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Jamdyce." 

*'  Your  remembrance  does  me  more  honour  tJian  I  had  sup- 
posed it  would.  Lady  Dedlock,"  he  returned. 

"  I  recognised  you  in  church  on  Sunday.  1  am  sorry  that  any 
local  disputes  of  Sir  Leicester's — they  are  not  of  hb  seeking* 
however,  I  believe — sliould  render  it  a  matter  of  some  absurd 
difficulty  to  show  you  any  attention  here." 

*'  I  am  aware  of  the  circumstances,"  returned  my  Gitarctian 
with  a  smile,  *'  and  am  sufficiently  oUiged." 

She  had  given  him  her  hand,  in  an  indifferent  way  that 
seemed  habitual  to  her,  and  spoke  in  a  correspondingly  mdiffer- 
ent  manner,  though  in  a  veiy  pleasant  voice.  She  was  as 
graceful  as  she  was  beautiful ;  perfectly  tsdfpossessed ;  and  had 
the  air,  I  thought,  of  being  able  to  attract  and  interest  any  one, 
if  she  had  thought  it  worth  her  while.  The  keeper  had  brought 
her  a  chair,  on  which  she  sat,  in  the  middle  of  the  porch  between 
us. 

*'  Is  the  young  yentlenum  cUspoaed  of^  whom  you  wrote  to  Sii 
Lcicttler  abm^  md  whose  wishes  Sir  I^riwtstsr  was  lony  aol  Is 
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have  it  in  his  power  to  advance  in  any  way  ?"  she  said,  overhet 
shoulder,  to  my  Guardian. 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  he. 

She  seemed  to  respect  him,  and  even  to  wish  to  conciliate 
him.  There  was  something  very  winning  in  her  haughty  man* 
ner;  and  it  became  more  fiamailiar — I  was  going  to  fay  more 
easy,  but  that  could  hardly  be — as  she  spoke  to  him  over  bei 
shoulder. 

"  I  presume  this  is  your  odier  ward.  Miss  Clare  ?" 

He  presented  Ada,  in  form. 

"  You  will  lose  the  disinterested  part  of  your  Don  Quixot« 
character,"  said  Lady  Dedlock  to  Mr.  Jarndyce,  over  her 
shoulder  again,  "if  you  only  redress  the  wrongs  of  beauty  like 
this.  But  present  me,"  and  she  turned  full  upon  me,  "  to  this 
young  lady  too ! " 

"  Miss  Suramerson  really  is  my  ward,"  said  Mr,  Jarndyce. 
'  I  am  responsible  to  no  Lord  Chancellor  in  hei  case." 

"  Has  Miss  Summerson  lost  both  her  parents  ? '   said  my  Lad/ 

"Yes." 

"  She  is  very  fortunate  in  her  Guardian." 

\jaAy  Dedlock  looked  at  me,  and  I  looked  at  her,  and  said  I 
was  indeed.  All  at  once  she  turned  from  me  with  a  hasty  air, 
almost  expressive  of  displeasure  or  dislike,  and  spoke  to  him 
over  her  shoulder  again. 

"  Ages  have  passed  since  we  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting, 
Mr.  Jarndyce." 

"  A  long  time.  At  least  1  thought  it  was  a  long  time,  until  I 
saw  you  last  Sunday,"  he  returned. 

"  What  I  Even  you  are  a  courtier,  or  think  it  necessary  to 
jecome  one  to  me  I "  she  said,  with  some  disdain.  "  1  have 
achieved  that  reputation.  I  suppose." 

"You  have  achievea  so  much,  Lady  Dedlocic/  said  my 
Guardian,  "  that  you  pay  some  little  penalty,  I  dare  say.  But 
none  to  me." 

"  So  much  ! "  she  repeated,  slightly  laughing.     "  Yes ! " 

With  her  air  of  superiority,  and  power,  and  fascin;Uion,  and  I 
know  not  what,  she  seemed  to  regard  Ada  and  me  as  little  more 
than  children.  So,  as  she  slightly  laughed,  and  afterwards  sat 
looking  at  the  rain,  she  was  as  self-possessed,  and  as  free  to 
occupy  herself  with  her  own  thoughts,  as  if  she  had  been  alone. 

"  1  think  you  knew  my  sister,  when  we  were  abroad  tof^ether, 
better  than  you  knew  me  ?  "  she  said,  looking  at  him  a^am. 

"Yes,  we  happened  to  meet  oftener,"  he  returned. 

«« We  went  ow  Mvmd  ways,''  said  Lady  Dedlock,  "and  hatf 
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little  in  coromon  even  before  we  agreed  to  diflcr.  It  is  to  b« 
regretted,  I  suppose,  but  it  could  not  be  helped." 

Lady  Dedlock  again  sat  looking  at  the  rain.  The  storm 
soon  began  to  pass  upon  its  way.  The  shower  greatly  abateil, 
the  lightning  ceased,  the  thunder  rolled  ainoi  g  ilie  distant 
hills,  and  the  sun  began  to  glisten  on  the  wet  leaves  and  llic 
falling  rain.  As  we  sat  there,  silendy,  we  saw  a  little  ponj 
phaeton  coining  towards  us  at  a  merry  pace. 

^  The  messenger  is  coming  back,  ray  Lady,"  said  the  keeper; 
"  with  the  carriage." 

As  it  drove  up,  we  saw  that  there  were  two  people  inside. 
There  alighted  from  it,  with  some  cloaks  and  wrappers,  firet  the 
Frenchwoman  whom  I  had  seen  in  church,  and  secondly  the 
pretty  girl ;  the  Frenchwoman  with  a  de^nt  confidence ;  the 
pretty  girl  confused  and  hesitating. 

"  What  now  ?  "  said  Lady  Dedlock.     **  Two ! " 

"  I  am  your  maid,  my  Lady,  at  the  present,"  said  the  French- 
woman.    '*  The  message  was  for  the  attendant." 

**  I  was  afraid  you  might  mean  me,  my  Lady,"  said  the  pretty 
girl 

"  1  did  mean  you,  child,"  replied  her  mistress,  calmly.  "  Put 
that  shawl  on  me." 

She  slightly  stooped  her  shoulders  to  receive  it,  and  the  pretty 
girl  lightly  dropped  it  in  its  place.  The  Frenchwoman  stood 
unnoticed,  looking  on  with  her  lips  very  tightly  set. 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  Lady  Dedlock  to  Mr.  Jarndyce,  "that 
we  are  not  Ukely  to  renew  our  former  acquaintance.  You  will 
allow  me  to  send  the  carriage  back  for  your  two  wards.  It  shall 
be  here  directly." 

But  as  he  would  on  no  account  accept  this  offer,  she  took  a 
graceful  leave  of  Ada — none  of  me — ^and  put  her  hand  upon  hii 
proffered  arm,  and  got  into  the  carriage  ;  which  was  a  litdc^ 
lew,  paik  carriage,  with  a  hood. 

**  Come  in,  child !"  she  said  to  the  pretty  girl,  '*  I  shall  wa&l 
yuu.     Goon!" 

The  carriage  rolled  away ;  and  the  Frenchwoman,  with  tbs 
wrappers  she  had  brought  hanging  over  her  arm,  remained 
standing  where  she  had  alighted. 

1  su[r|)ose  there  is  nothing  Pride  can  so  little  bear  with,  4a 
Piide  itself,  and  that  she  was  punished  for  her  imperious  nan- 
ner.  Her  retaliation  was  the  most  singular  I  could  have  im- 
agined. She  remained  (>erfeclly  still  until  the  carriage  had 
turned  into  the  drive,  and  then,  without  the  least  discomposure 
of  countenance,  slipped  off  her  sho<^  left  them  on  the  gronndi 
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And  iralked  deliberately  in  the  same  direction,  through  the  we^ 
test  of  the  wet  grass. 

^  Is  that  young  woman  mad  ?  "  said  my  Guardian. 

"  O  no,  sir ! "  said  the  keeper,  who,  with  his  wife,  was  tookiot 
tiler  her.  *'  Hortense  is  not  one  of  that  sort.  She  has  as  good 
t  head-piece  as  the  best  But  she's  mortal  high  and  passionate 
—powerful  high  and  passionate ;  and  what  with  having  notice 
til  leave,  and  hiving  others  put  above  her,  she  don't  take  kindljf 
to  it." 

^'  But  why  shoidd  she  walk  shoeless,  through  all  that  water  ?  * 
laid  my  Guardian. 

''Why,  indeed,  sir,  unless  it  is  to  cool  her  down  I"  said  th« 
man. 

*' Or  unless  she  fancies  it's  blood,"  said  the  woman.  ''She'd 
as  soon  walk  through  that  as  anything  else,  \  think,  when  her 
own'supT*  ^.' 

We  passed  not  far  from  the  House,  a  few  minutes  afterwards^ 
Peaceful  as  it  had  looked  when  we  first  saw  it,  it  looked  even 
more  so  now,  with  a  diamond  spray  glittering  all  about  it,  a 
light  wind  blowing,  tl)e  birds  no  longer  hushed  but  sinking 
strongly,  everything  refreshed  by  the  late  rain,  and  the  little 
carriage  shining  at  the  doorway  like  a  fairy  carriage  made  q\ 
silver.  $till,  very  stedfastly  and  quietly  walking  towards  it,  a 
peaceful  figure  too  in  the  landscape,  went  Mackmoiselle  Hor* 
tense,  shoeless,  through  the  wet  grass. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Mmfing  On, 

|T  is  the  long  vacation  in  the  regions  of  Chancery  Lane. 
The  good  ships  Law  and  Equity,  those  teak-boik 
copper-bottomed,  iron-fastened,  brazen-faced,  and  no' 
by  any  means  fast-sailing  Clippers,  are  laid  up  in  01  di 
nary.  The  Flying  Dutchman,  with  a  crew  of  ghostly  clients  im 
plorina;  all  whom  Uiey  may  encounter  to  peruse  their  papers,  has 
'Irifted,  for  the  time  being,  Heaven  knows  where.  The  Courti 
dre  ail  shut  up ;  the  public  offices  lie  in  a  hot  sleep ;  West 
minster  Hall  itself  is  a  shady  solitude  where  nightingales  mig|ii 
sing,  and  a  tenderer  class  of  suitors  than  is  usually  found  thm 
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The  Temple^  Chancery  Lane,  Serjeants'  Inn,  and  Ltncolh't 
Inn  even  unto  the  Fields,  are  like  tidal  harbours  at  low  water; 
where  stranded  proceedings,  offices  at  anchor,  idle  clerks  loun^ 
ing  on  lop-sided  stools  that  will  not  recover  their  perpendtculat 
nntil  the  current  of  Term  sets  in,  lie  high  and  dry  upon  the 
ooze  of  the  long  vacation.  Outer  doors  of  chambers  are  shut 
up  by  the  score,  messages  and  parcels  are  to  be  lef^  at  the  Per 
tei's  Loc^e  by  the  bushel.  A  crop  of  grass  would  grow  in  the 
chinks  of  the  stone  pavement  outside  Lincoln  s  Inn  Hall,  bul 
that  the  ticket-porters,  who  have  nothing  to  do  beyond  sitting 
in  the  shade  there,  with  their  wl»te  aprons  over  their  heads  to 
keep  the  flies  off,  grub  it  up  and  eat  it  thoughtfully. 

There  is  only  one  Judge  in  town.  Even  he  only  comes  twice 
a-week  to  sit  in  chambers.  If  the  country  folks  of  those  assize 
towns  on  his  circuit  could  see  him  now  !  No  full-bottomed  wig; 
no  red  petticoats,  no  fur,  no  >avelin-men,  no  white  wand& 
Merely  a  close-shaved  gentleman  in  white  trousers  and  a  white 
hat,  with  sea-bronze  on  the  )udicial  countenance,  and  a  strip 
of  bark  peeled  by  the  sotar  rays  frcnn  the  judicial  nose,  who 
calls  in  at  the  shell-fish  shop  as  he  comes  alcng^  and  drinks 
iced  ginger-beer ! 

The  bar  of  England  is  scattered  over  the  lace  of  ^he  earth. 
How  England  can  |;et  on  through  f(E>ur  long  summer  months 
without  its  bar — ^which  is  its  acknowledged  refuge  in  adversity,, 
and  its  only  legitimate  triumph  in  prosperity — is  beside  the 
question ;  assuredly  that  shield  and  buckler  of  Britannia  are  npt 
in  present  wear.  The  learned  gentleman  who  is  always  so 
tremendously  indignant  at  llie  unprecedented  outrage  committed 
on  the  feelings  of  his  client  by  the  oi>posite  party,  that  he  never 
seems  likely  to  recover  it,  is  doing  infinitely  better  than  might 
be  expectec^  in  Switzerland.  The  learned  gentleman  who  does 
the  withering  business,  and  who  blights  all  opponents  with  his 
gloomy  sarcasm,  is  as  merry  as  a  grig  at  a  French  watering- 
place.  The  learned  gentleman  who  weeps  by  the  pint  on  the 
smallest  provocation,  has  not  shed  a  tear  these  six  weeks.  Tht 
very  learned  gentleman  who  has  cooled  the  natural  heat  of  his 
gingery  complexion  in  pools  and  fountains  of  law,  until  he  has 
become  great  in  knotty  arguments  for  Term-time,  when  he  poses 
the  drowsy  Bench  with  legal  **  chaf^"  inexplicable  to  the  uniiy 
itiated  and  to  most  of  the  initiated  loo,  is  roaming,  with  a  charac- 
teristic delight  in  aridity  and  dust,  about  Constantinople.  Othei 
dispersed  fragments  of  the  same  great  Palladium  are  to  be  founc) 
on  the  canal  of  Venice,  at  the  secpnd  cataract  on  the  Nile,  io 
the  baths  of  Germany^  and  sprinkled  on  the  searsand  all  owef 
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the  English  coast.  S6arcely  on^  is  to  be  encountereit  in  the 
deserted  region  of  Chancery  Lane.  If  such  a  lonely  member 
of  the  bar  do  flit  across  the  waste,  and  come  ujion  a  prow'ing 
suitor  who  is  unable  to  leave  off  haunting  the  scenes  of  his 
anxiety,  they  frighten  one  another,  and  retiea^  into  oppositt 
shades. 

It  is  the  hottest  long  vacation  known  for  many  years.  Ab 
the  young  clerks  are  madly  in  love,  and,  according  to  theii 
various  degrees,  pine  for  bliss  with  the  beloved  object,  at  Mar- 
gate, Ramsgate,  or  Gravesend.  All  the  middle-aged  clerks  think 
meir  families  too  large.  All  the  unowned  dogs  who  stray  into 
the  tnns  of  Court,  and  pant  abotit  staircases  and  other  dry 
places,  seeking  water,  give  short  howls  of  aggravation.  All  the 
blind  men's  dogs  in  the  streets  draw  their  masters  against  pumps, 
or  trip  them  over  buckets.  A  shop  with  a  sun-blind,  and  a 
watered  pavement,  and  a  bowl  of  gold  and  silver  fish  in  the  win- 
dow, is  a  sanctuary.  Temple  Bar  gets  so  hot,  that  it  is,  to  the 
adjacent  Strand  and  Fleet  Street,  what  a  heater  is  in  an  urn,  and 
keeps  them  simmering  all  night 

There  are  offices  about  the  Inns  of  Court  in  which  a  man 
might  be  cool,  if  any  coolness  were  worth  purchasing  at  such  a 
price  in  dullness  ;  but,  the  little  thoroughfares  immediately  out- 
side those  retirements  seem  to  blaze.  In  Mr.  Krook's  court, 
it  is  so  hot  that  the  people  turn  their  houses  inside  out,  and 
sit  in  chairs  upon  the  pavement — Mr.  Ktook  included,  who  there 
pursues  his  studies,  with  his  cat  (who  never  is  too  hot)  by  his 
side.  The  Sol's  Arms  has  discontinued  the  harmonic  meetings 
for  the  season,  and  Little  Swills  is  engaged  at  the  Pastoral  Gar- 
dens  down  the  river,  where  he  comes  out  in  quite  an  innocent 
manner,  and  sings  comic  ditties  of  a  juvenile  complexion,  cal- 
culated (as  the  bill  says)  not  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  most 
fastidious  mind 

Over  all  the  legal  neighbourhood,  there  hangs,  like  some  great 
veil  of  rust,  or  gigantic  cobweb,  the  idleness  and  pensiveness  ol 
the  -ong  vacation.  Mr.  Snagsby,  law-stationer  of  Cook's  Court, 
Cuisitor  Street,  is  sensible  of  the  influence ;  not  only  in  his 
mind  as  a  sympathetic  and  contemplative  man,  but  also  in  his 
business  as  a  law-stationer  aforesaid.  He  has  more  leisure  foi 
musing  in  Staple  Inn  and  in  the  Rolls  Yard,  during  the  long 
vacation,  than  at  other  seasons ;  and  he  says  to  the  two 'pren- 
tices, what  a  thing  it  is  in  such  hot  weather  to  think  that  ^oa 
live  in  an  island,  with  the  sea  a  rolling  and  a  bowling  n^f 
roimdyoa. 

Glister  is  busy  in  the  IMe  drawing-fwooiy  oo  this  \i 
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afternoon  in  the  long  vacation,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snagsby  havt 
it  in  contemplation  to  receive  company.  The  expected  guesti 
^e  rather  select  than  numerous,  being  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chadband, 
and  no  more.  From  Mr.  Chadband's  being  much  given  to  de- 
scribe himself^  both  verbally  and  in  writing,  as  a  vessel,  he  is 
occasionally  mistaken  by  strangers  for  a  gentleman  connected 
with  navigation ;  but,  he  is,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  in  the  ministry." 
Mr.  Chadband  is  attached  to  no  particular  denomination  ;  anc^ 
is  considered  by  his  persecutors  to  have  nothing  so  very  reniarl* 
able  to  say  on  the  greatest  of  subjects  as  to  render  his  volun- 
teering, on  his  own  account,  at  all  incumbent  on  his  con- 
science ;  but,  he  has  his  followers  and  Mrs.  Snagsby  is  of  the 
number.  Mrs.  Snagsby  has  but  recently  taken  a  passage  upward 
by  the  vessel,  Chadband ;  and  her  attention  was  attracted  to 
that  Bark  A  i,  when  she  was  something  flushed  by  the  hot 
weather. 

"  My  little  woman,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby  to  the  sparrows  in  Staple 
inn,  **  likes  to  have  her  religion  rather  shaq>,  you  see ! " 

So,  Guster,  much  impressed  by  regarding  herself  for  the  time 
as  the  handmaid  of  Chadband,  whom  she  knows  to  be  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  holding  forth  for  four  hours  at  a  stretch,  in-epares 
the  little  drawing-room  for  tea.  All  the  furniture  is  shaken  and 
dusted,  the  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snagsby  arc  touched  up 
with  a  wet  cloth,  the  best  tea-service  is  set  forth,  and  there  is 
excellent  provision  made  of  dainty  new  bread,  crusty  twists, 
cool  fresh  butter,  thin  slices  of  ham,  tongue  and  German  saus- 
'ige,  and  delicate  little  rows  of  anchovies  nestling  in  parsley ; 
not  to  mention  new  laid  eggs,  to  be  brought  up  warm  in  a  nap- 
kin, and  hot  buttered  toast.  For,  Chadband  is  rather  a  consum 
ing  vessel — the  persecutors  say  a  gorging  vessel ;  and  can  wield 
such  weapons  of  the  flesh  as  a  knife  and  fork,  remarkably  well. 

Mr.  Snagsby  in  his  best  coat,  looking  at  all  the  preparations 
when  they  are  completed,  and  coughing  his  cough  of  deference 
behind  his  hand,  says  to  Mrs.  Snagsby,  "  At  what  time  did  you 
expect  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chadband,  my  love?" 

"  At  sir,"  says  Mrs.  Snagsby. 

Mr.  Snagsby  observes  in  a  mild  and  casual  way,  that  "it's 
gone  that." 

<*  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  begm  without  them,"  is  Mrs.  Snagsby't 
reproachful  remark. 

Mr.  Snagsby  does  look  as  if  he  would  like  it  very  much,  but 
he  says,  with  his  cou|^  of  mildness,  <*  No,  my  dear,  no.  I  nwidy 
nam^  the  time." 

'<  WlMft  tiiiie»"  Mjt  Mn.  SotpbjF,  ''toctemitr  ?" 
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**  Very  inii,  m)  dear/"  says  Mr.  Snagsby.  "  Only  wlien  • 
I  rson  lays  in  victuals  for  tea,  a  person  does  it  widi  a  view— 
pvrbaps — more  to  time.  And  when  a  time  is  named  for  having 
tea,  it's  better  to  come  up  to  it." 

'*  To  come  up  to  it ! "  Mrs.  Snagsby  repeats  with  geverity 
"  Up  to  it  I  As  if  Mr.  Chadband  was  a  fighter !  '* 

"  Not  at  all,  ray  dear/*  says  Mr.  Snagsby. 

Herie,  Guster,  who  had  been  looking  out  of  the  bedroom 
irindow,  comes  rttstling  and  scratching  down  the  little  staircast 
Ukc  a  popular  ghost,  and,  falling  flushed  into  tlie  drawing-room, 
annouoces  that  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Chadband  have  appeared  in  the 
court.  The  bell  at  the  inner  door  in  the  passage  immediately 
thereafter  tinkling  she  is  admonished  by  Mrs.  Snagsky,  on  pain 
of  instant  reconsignment  to  her  patron  saint,  not  to  omit  the 
ceremony  of  announcement.  Much  discomposed  in  her  nerves 
(which  were  previously  in  the  best  order)  by  this  threat,  she  so 
fearfully  mutilates  that  point  of  state  as  to  announce  ''  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cheeseming,  least  which,  Imeantersay,  whatsernam^  I " 
and  retires  conscience-stricken  from  the  presence. 

Mr.  Chadband  is  a  large  yellow  man,  with  a  fat  smile,  and  a 
l^eral  appearance  of  liaving  a  good  deal  of  train  oil  in  his  syB* 
cem.  Mrs.  Chadband  is  a  stern,  severe-looking,  silent  woman.  ^ 
Mr.  Chadband  moves  softly  and  cumbrously,  not  unlike  a  bear 
who  has  been  taught  to  walk  upright.  He  is  very  much  embar- 
rassed about  the  arms,  as  if  they  were  inconvenient  to  him,  and 
he  wanted  to  grovel ;  is  very  much  in  a  perspiration  about  the 
head ;  and  never  speaks  without  first  putting  up  his  grea^  hand, 
as  delivering  a  token  to  his  hearers  that  he  is  going  t9  «diQr 
them, 

"  My  friends,"  says  Mr.  Cliadband.  "  Peace  bt  en  this 
house  1  On  the  master  thereof,  on  the  mistress  thereof,  on  the 
young  maidens,  and  on  the  young  men  i  My  friends,  why  do  I 
wish  for  peace  ?  What  is  peace  ?  Is  it  war  ?  No.  is  it  strife  ? 
No.  Is  it  lovely,  and  gentle,  and  beautiful,  and  pleasant,  and 
serene,  and  joyful  ?  O  yes !  Therefore,  my  friends,  I  wish  for 
peace,  upon  you  and  upon  yours." 

In  consequence  of  Mrs.  Snagsby  looking  deeply  e(8fied,  Mr. 
Snagsby  thinks  it  expedient  on  the  whole  to  say  Amen,  which 
is  well  received.  •> 

'*  Now,  my  friends,*'  proceeds  Mr.  Chadband,  **  since  I  ani 
tpoD  this  theme — ^" 

Guster  presents  herselfl  Mrs.  Snagsby,  in  a  spectral  baai 
v<Mce,  and  without  removing  her  eyes  bom  Chadband,  Hiy%  wit> 
drend  distiQctBefi^  ^Go itway  I " 
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'*  Noff,  my  fnends/'  says  Chadband,  *'  since  I  am  npon  (Ut 
theme,  and  in  my  lowly  path  improving  it — " 

Guster  is  heard  unaccountably  to  murmur  ''one  thousing 
•even  hundred  and  eighty-two."  The  spectral  voice  repeats 
more  solemnly,  "  Go  away ! " 

"  Now,  my  friends,"  says  Mr.  Chadband,  "  we  will  inquire  is 
a  spirit  of  love — " 

Still  Guster  reiterates  "one  thousing  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-two." 

Mr.  Chadband,  pausing  with  the  resignation  of  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  be  persecuted,  and  lanenidly  folding  up  bis  chin  into 
his  fat  smile,  says,  ''  Let  ns  hear  me  maiden  !    Speak,  maiden  V* 

"  One  thousing  seven  hundred  and  eighty-two,  if  you  please, 
sir.  Which  he  wish  to  know  what  the  shilling  ware  for,"  sayf 
Guster,  breathless. 

"  For  ?  "  returns  Mrs.  Chadband.     **  For  his  iare  ! " 

Guster  replied  that  "he  insisteson  one  and  eigbtpence,  or  on 
summonsizzing  the  party."  Mrs.  Snagsby  and  Mrs.  Cl^d- 
band  are  proceeding  to  grow  shrill  in  indignation,  when  Mr. 
Chadband  quiets  the  tumult  by  lifting  iij)  his  hand. 

"  My  friends,"  says  he,  "  I  remember  a  duty  unfulfilled  yes- 
terday. It  is  right  that  I  should  be  chastened  in  some  penalty. 
I  ought  not  to  murmur.     Rachel,  pay  the  cightpence  I " 

While  Mrs.  Snagsby,  drawing  her  breath,  looks  hard  at  Mr. 
S»agsby,  as  who  should  say,  **  you  hear  this  apostle  ! "  and  while 
Mr.  Chadband  glows  with  humility  and  train  oil,  Mrs.  Chadband 
pays  the  money.  It  is  Mr.  Chadband's  habit — it  is  the  head 
and  front  of  his  pretensions  indeed — to  keep  this  sort  of  debtor 
and  O'^di tor  account  in  the  smallest  items,  and  to  post  it  publicly 
on  the  mobt  trivial  occasions. 

**  My  friends,"  says  Chadband,  cightpence  is  not  much ;  it 
might  justly  have  been  one  and  fouq^ence  :  it  might  justly  have 
been  half-a-crown.  O  let  us  be  jojrful,  joyful !  O  let  us  b# 
joyful  I " 

With  which  remark,  which  appears  from  its  sound  to  be  ao 
« tract  in  verse,  Mr.  Chadband  stalks  to  the  table,  and  before 
•  aking  a  chair,  lifrs  up  his  admonitory  hand. 

*'  My  friends,"  says  he,  "  what  is  this  which  we  now  behold 
*s  being  spread  before  us  ?  Refreshment  Do  we  need  re- 
freshment  then,  my  friends  ?  We  do.  And  why  do  we  need 
refreshment,  my  friends  ?  Because  we  are  but  mortal,  because 
we  are  but  sinful,  because  we  are  but  of  the  earth,  because  we 
are  not  of  the  air.  Can  we  fly,  my  friends  ?  We  cannot  Wly 
cm  w«  not  fly,  my  friendf  }** 
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Mr.  Soagsby,  presuming  on  the  success  of  his  last  point,  v«ll^ 
ores  t3  observe  in  a  cheerful  and  rather  knowing  tone,  '*  No 
wings.**    But,  is  immediately  frowned  down  by  Mrs.  Snags 

"  I  sajr,  my  friends,"  pursues  Mr.  Chadband,  utterly  rejecting 
and  obhterating  Mr.  Snagsb/s  suggestion,  '*  why  can  we  noC 
fly?  Is  it  because  we  are  odculated  to  walk?  It  is.  Could 
iwe  walk,  my  friends,  without  strength  ?  We  could  not  What 
should  we  do  without  strength,  my  friends  ?  Our  legs  would 
refuse  to  bear  us,  our  knees  would  double  up,  our  ankles  would 
turn  over,  and  we  should  come  to  the  ground.  Then  from 
wlience,  my  friends,  in  a  human  point  of  view,  do  we  derive  the 
strength  that  is  necessary  to  our  limbs  ?  Is  it,"  says  Chadband, 
glancing  over  the  table,  *'from  bread  in  various  forms,  from 
butter  which  is  churned  from  the  milk  which  is  yielded  untoe  us 
by  the  cow,  from  the  eggs  which  are  laid  by  the  fowl,  from  ham, 
from  tongue,  from  sausage,  and  from  such  like  ?  It  is.  Then 
let  us  partake  of  the  good  things  which  are  set  before  us  ! " 

The  persecutors  denied  that  there  was  any  particular  gift  in 
Mr.  Chadband's  piling  verbose  flights  of  stairs,  one  upon  another, 
after  this  fashion.  But  this  can  only  be  received  as  a  proof  of 
their  determination  to  persecute,  since  it  must  be  within  every- 
body s  experience,  that  the  Chadband  style  of  oratory  is  widely 
received  and  much  admired 

Mr.  Chadband,  however,  having  concluded  for  the  present, 
sits  down  at  Mrs.  Snagsb/s  table,  and  lays  about  him  prodig* 
iousl^.  The  conversion  of  nutriment  of  any  sort  into  oil  of  the 
•juality  already  mentioned,  appears  to  be  a  process  so  insepara- 
ble from  the  constitution  of  this  exemplary  vessel,  that  in  be- 
ginning to  eat  and  drink,  he  may  be  described  as  always  becom* 
mg  a  kind  of  considerable  Oil  Mills,  or  other  large  factory  for 
the  production  of  that  article  on  a  wholesome  scale.  On  the 
present  evening  of  the  long  vacation,  in  Copk's  Court,  Cursitor 
Street,  he  does  such  a  powerful  stroke  of  business,  that  the 
warehouse  appears  to  be  quite  full  when  the  works  cease. 

At  this  period  of  the  entertainment,  Guster,  who  has  nevtr 
recovered  her  first  failure,  but  has  neglected  no  possible  or  im- 
possible  means  of  bringing  the  establishment  and  herself  into 
£0ntcinpt — among  which  may  be  briefly  enumerated  her  unex- 
pectedly performing  clashing  military  music  on  Mr.  Chadband'i 
head  with  plates,  and  afterwards  crowning  that  gentleman  with 
muffins — at  which  period  of  the  entertainment,  Guster  whispen 
Mr.  Snagsb]^  that  he  is  wanted. 

^  And  being  wanted  in  the— >not  to  pot  too  fine  a  point  npo0 
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it — in  the  sho^i } "  says  Mr.  Snagsby  rising,  **  perhaps  thb  good 
company  will  exc  ise  me  for  half  a  minute.**  < 

Mr.  Snagsby  descends,  and  finds  the  two  'prentices  intently 
contemplating  a  police  constable,  who  holds  a  ragged  boy  by 
the  arm. 

"Why,  bless  my  heart,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  "what's  tlie  mat- 
tci!" 

"This  boy,"  says  the  constable,  "although  he's  repealedl) 
told  to,  won't  move  on — ^" 

"  Fm  always  a  moving  on^  sir,"  cries  the  boy,  wiping  away 
his  grimy  tears  with  his  arm.  "  I've  alwavs  been  a  moving  and 
a  moving  on,  ever  since  I  was  born.  Where  can  I  possible 
move  to,  sir,  more  nor  I  do  move  I " 

"He  won't  move  on,"  says  the  constable,  calmly,  with  a 
slight  professional  hitch  of  his  neck  involving  its  better  settlement 
in  his  stiff  stock,  "  although  he  has  been  repeatedly  cautioned, 
and  therefore  I  am  obliged  to  take  him  into  custody.  He's  as 
obstinate  a  young  gonoph  as  I  know.     He  won't  move  on-" 

"  O  my  eye !  Where  can  I  move  to ! "  cries  the  boy,  clutch- 
ing quite  desperately  at  his  hair,  and  beating  his  bare  feet  upon 
the  floor  of  Mr.  Snagsb/s  passage. 

"  Don't  you  tx>me  none  of  that,  or  I  shall  make  blessed  short 
work  of  you  I "  says  the  constable,  giving  him  a  passionless 
shake.  *'My  instructions  are,  that  you  are  to  move  on.  I 
have  told  you  so  five  hundred  times." 

"  But  where  ?  "  cries  the  boy. 

"  Well !  Really,  constable,  you  know,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby  wist- 
fully, and  cou^ing  behind  his  hand  his  cough  of  great  perplexity 
and  doubt;  "really  that  does  seem  a  question.  Where,  you 
know?" 

"  My  instructions  don't  go  to  that,"  replies  the  constable. 
"  My  instructions  are  that  this  boy  is  to  move  on." 

Do  3rou  hear,  Jo  ?  It  is  nothing  to  you  or  to  any  one  dse, 
that  the  great  lights  of  the  parliamentary  sky  have  failed  for 
some  few  years,  in  this  business,  to  set  you  the  example  of  mov- 
ing on.  The  one  giand  recipe  remains  for  you — the  profound 
pmlosofdiical  prescription — ^the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  your 
strange  existence  upon  sarth.  Move  on  1  You  are  by  no 
itteans  to  move  ofi^  Jo,  for  the  great  lights  can't  at  all  agrpe 
aAout  that     Move  on ! 

Mr.  Snagsby  says  nothing  to  this  effect ;  says  nothing  at  all, 
ihdeed  ;  but  coi^is  his  forlomest  cou|^  expressive  of  no 
thoroogh&ro  4iL  any  direction.  By  this  timei  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chadbandi  tad  Mrs.  Snagsby,  hearin|(  the  altcrratkm,  Jmuts 
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Appeared  upon  die  stairs.  Guster  havrng  nevei  left  die  end  oi 
che  passagp,  die  whole  household  are  assembled. 

**  The  ample  question  is;  sir,"  says  the  constable,  "  whether 
yoii  know  this  boy.     He  says  you  do." 

Mrs.  Snagsby,  from  her  elevation,  instandy  cries  out^  ^No 
he  don't  I  *• 

'•  My  litrtle  woman ! "  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  looking  up  thcf  stair- 
case. ''  My  love,  permit  me  1  Pray  have  a  moment's  patience^ 
fliy  dear.  I  do  know  something  of  this  lad,  and  in  what  [  know 
ot  him,  I  can't  say  that  there's  any  harm  ;  perhaps  on  the  con 
trary,  constable."  To  ^om  the  law-stationer  relates  his  Joful 
and  wofal  experience,  suppressing  the  half-crown  fact 

''  Well  L "  says  the  constable,  "  so  far,  it  seems,  he  hao 
grounds  16t  what  he  said.  When  I  took  him  into  custody  |ig  in 
Holbom,  he  said  you  knew  him.  Upon  that,  a  young  man!jg}ho 
was  in  the  crowd  said  he  was  acquainted  with  you,  and  ^tfU 
were  a  respectable  housekeeper,  and  if  I'd  call  and  make  i;Be 
inquiry  he'd  appear.  The  young  man  don't  seem  inclined  to 
keep  his  lyord,  but— oh !     Here  is  the  youn^  man  ! " 

Enter  Mr.  Guppy,  who  nods  to  Mr.  Snagsby,  and  touches 
his  hat  with  the  chivahy  of  clerkship  to  die  ladies  on  the  stairs. 

"  I  was  strolling  away  from  the  office  just  now,  when  I  found 
this  row  going  on,"  says  Mr.  Guppy  to  the  law-stationer ;  "  and 
as  your  name  was  mentioned,  I  thought  it  was  right  the  thing 
should  be  looked  into." 

•*  It  was  very  good-natured  of  you,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby, 
"  and  I  am  obliged  to  yoiu"  And  Mr.  Snagsby  again  relates 
his  experi^ce,  again  suppressing  the  half-crown  fact. 

**  Now,  I  know  where  you  live,"  says  the  constable,  then,  to 
Jo.  "  You  live  down  in  Tom-all-alone' s.  That's  a  nice  inno- 
cent  place  to  live  in,  ain't  it?" 

'<I  cai^t  go  and  live  in  no  nicer  place,  sir,"  replies  ]a 
'  They  wouldn't  have  nothink  to  say  to  me  \i  I  was  to  go  to  a 
mre  innocent  place  fur  to  live.  Who  ud  go  and  let  a  nice  in- 
nocent lodging  to  such  a  reg'lar  one  as  me ! " 

''You  are  very  poor,  aint  you  ?"  says  the  constable. 

**  Yes,  i  am  indeed,  sir,  wery  poor  in  gin'ral,"  replies  Jo. 

'*  I  leave  you  to  judge  now !  I  shook  these  two  half-crowns 
out  of  hini,"  says  the  constable,  producing  them  to  the  company, 
"in  only  putting  my  hand  upon  him  !" 

"Thc/re  wofs  left,  Mr.  Snagsby,"  said  Jo,  "out  of  a  sov*- 
ring  as  wos  give  me  by  a  lady  in  a  wale  as  sed  she  wos  a  servant 
and  as  come  to  Oiy  crbssin  one  night  and  asked  to  be  showd 
thu  'ere  vute  and  ^  ome  wot  him  as  jnm  giv  the  writin  t0 
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died  at,  and  the  berrin  ground  wot  he's  berrid  in.  She  tea  Xm 
me  she  ses  *  are  you  tlie  boy  a^  the  Inkwhich  ? '  she  ses.  I 
ses  *  yes*  I  ses.  She  ses  to  me  she  ses  *  can  you  show  me  ail 
them  places  ?  *  I  ses  *  yes  I  can  *  I  ses.  And  she  ses  to  me 
*  do  it'  and  I  dun  it  and  she  giv  me  a  sov'ring  and  hooked  it 
And  I  an't  had  much  of  the  sov'ring  neither,"  says  Jo,  inith 
dirty  tears,  "  fur  I  had  to  pay  five  bob,  down  in  Tom-all-alone's, 
afore  they'd  square  it  fur  to  giv  me  change,  and  then  a  young 
luan  he  thieved  another  five  while  1  was  asleep  and  another  boy 
(le  thieved  ninepence  and  the  landlord  he  stood  drains  re  and 
with  a  lot  more  on  it" 

"  You  don't  expect  anybody  to  believe  this,  about  the  .ady 
and  the  sovereign,  do  you?"  says  the  constable,  eyeing  him 
aside  with  ineffable  disdain. 

"  I  cjon't  know  as  I  do,  sir,"  replies  Jo.  "  I  don't  expect 
nothink  at  all,  sir,  much,  but  thaf s  the  true  hisfry  on  it" 

"  You  see  what  he  is  1 "  the  constable  observes  to  the  audi- 
ence. "  Well,  Mr.  Snagsby,  if  I  don't  lock  him  up  this  time, 
will  you  engage  for  his  moving  on  ?  " 

"  No  ! "  cries  Mrs.  Snagsby  fi-om  the  stairs. 

"My  little  woman!"  pleads  her  husband.  "Constable,  I 
have  no  doubt  he'll  move  on.  You  know  you  really  must  do 
it,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby. 

"  I'm  everyways  agreeable,  sir,"  says  the  hapless  Jo. 

"  Do  it,  then,"  observes  the  constable.  "  You  know  what 
you  have  got  to  do.  Do  it !  And  recollect  you  won't  get  ofl 
so  easy  next  time.  Catch  hold  of  your  money.  Now,  the 
sooner  you're  {\s^  mile  off,  the  better  for  all  parties." 

With  this  farewell  hint,  and  pointing  generally  to  the  setting 
oiin,  as  a  likely  place  to  move  on  to,  the  constable  bids  his 
auditors  good  afternoon ;  and  makes  the  echoes  of  Cook's 
Court  perform  slow  music  for  him  as  he  walks  away  on  the 
shady  side,  carrying  his  iron-bound  hat  in  his  hand  for  a  litde 
ventilation. 

Now,  Jo's  improbable  story  concerning  the  lady  and  the  sov- 
ereign has  awakened  more  or  less  the  curiosity  of  all  the  company. 
Mr.  Guppy,  who  has  an  inquiring  mind  in  matters  of  evidence; 
and  who  has  been  suffering  severely  from  the  lassitude  of  tbe 
long  vacation,  takes  that  interest  in  the  case,  that  he  enters  on 
a  regular  cross-examination  of  the  witness,  which  is  found  so  in- 
teresting by  the  ladies  that  Mrs.  Snagsby  politely  invites  him  to 
.step  up-stair8|  and  drink  a  cup  of  tea,  if  he  will  excuse  the  dijl- 
irranged  stale  of  die  tea-table,  consequent  on  their  previous  e&- 
trtions.    Mr.  Guppy  yielding  his  assent  to  this  propo8al«  Jo  if 
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reqaested  to  follow  into  the  drawing-room  doorway,  where  Mr. 
Ouppy  takes  him  in  hand  as  a  witness,  patting  him  into  this 
shape,  that  shape,  and  the  other  shape,  like  a  buttennan  dealing 
with  so  much  butter,  and  worrying  him  according  to  the  best 
models.  Nor  is  the  examination  unlike  many  such  model  dis- 
plays, both  in  respect  of  its  eliciting  nothing,  and  of  its  being 
lengthy;  for,  Mr.  Guppy  is  sensible  of  his  talent,  and  Mrs. 
Snagsby  feels,  not  only  that  it  gratifies  her  inquisitive  disposition, 
but  that  it  lifts  her  husband's  establishment  higher  up  in  the  law 
l>uring  the  progress  of  this  keen  encounter,  the  vessel  Chadband 
being  merely  engaged  in  the  oil  trade,  gets  aground,  and  waits 
to  be  floated  off. 

"  Well ! "  says  Mr.  Guppy,  "  either  this  boy  sticks  to  it  like 
cobbler's  wax,  or  there  is  something  out  of  the  common  here 
that  beats  anything  that  ever  came  mto  my  way  at  Kenge  and 
Carbo/s." 

Mrs.  Chadband  whispers  Mrs.  Snagsby,  who  exclaims,  **  You 
don't  say  so  I" 

"  For  years ! "  replies  Mrs.  Chadband. 

"  Has  known  Kenge  and  Carboy's  office  for  years,"  Mrs. 
Snagsby  triumphantly  explains  to  Mr.  Guppy.  "  Mrs.  Chad- 
band — this  gentleman's  wife — Reverend  Mr  Chadband." 

"  Oh,  indeed  ! "  said  Mr.  Guppy. 

"  Before  I  married  my  present  husband."  says  Mrs.  Ctiad 
band. 

"  Was  you  a  party  in  anything,  ma'am  ?  "  says  Mr.  Guppy, 
transferring  his  cross-examination. 

"No." 

"  Not  a  party  in  anything,  ma'am  ?  "  says  Mr.  Guppy. 

Mrs.  Chadband  shakes  her  head. 

"  Perhaps  you  were  acquainted  with  somebody  who  was  a 
party  in  something,  ma'am?"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  who  likes  noth- 
mg  better  than  to  model  his  conversation  on  forensic  prin- 
ciples. 

"  Not  exactly  that,  either,"  replies  Mrs.  Chadband,  humour* 
ing  the  joke  with  a  hard-favoured  smile. 

"  Not  exactly  that,  eitEer  ! "  repeats  Mr.  Guppy.  **  Very 
sood.  Pray,  ma'am,  was  it  a  lady  of  your  acquaintance  who 
had  some  transactions  (we  will  not  at  present  say  what  transac* 
tions)  with  Kenge  and  Carboy's  office,  or  was  it  a  gentleman  ol 
your  acquaintance  ?  Take  time,  ma'am.  We  shall  come  to  it 
piesently.     Man  or  woman,  ma'am  ?  " 

**  Neither,"  says  Mrs.  Chadband,  as  before. 

''  (%  I    A  child  t "  says  Mr.  Guppy,  throwmg  on  the  admir 
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ing  Mrs.  on^igsbjr  the  regular  acute  profesMcnal  eye  wiuch  if 
thrown  on  British  jurymen.  "  Now,  ma'am,  perhaps  you'll  baw 
the  kindness  to  tell  us  what  child.*' 

''  Vou  have  got  it  at  last,  sir,"  says  Mrs.  Chadband»  witb  an- 
other hard-favoured  ^mile.  '^  Well,  six^  it  was  before  your  tidM^ 
uio^t  hkcly,  judging  from  your  appearance,  i  was  left  in  charge 
of  a  cliild  named  Esther  Summerson,  who  was  put  out  in  life  l{ 
Messrs.  Kenge  and  Carboy." 

'*  Miss  Suniuierson,  ma'am  !  "  cries  Mr.  Guppy,  txcited 

^-/call  her  Esther  Summerson,"  says  Mrs.  Chadbaiid,  with 
austerity  ''  There  was  no  Miss-ing  of  the  girl  in  my  time.  It 
wus  Esther.  *  Esther,  do  this !  Esther,  do  that ! '  and  she  was 
made  to  do  it.*' 

'^  My  dear  ma'am,"  returns  Mr.  Guppy,  moving  across  Cbe 
small  apartment,  *Uhe  humble  individual  who  now  addresses 
you  received  that  young  lady  in  London,  when  she  first  came 
here  from  the  establishment  to  which  you  have  alluded.  ^Ulow 
me  to  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  you  by  the  hand." 

Mr.  Chadband,  at  last  seeing  his  opportunity,  makes  his  ac* 
customed  signal,  and  rises  with  a  smoking  head,  which  he 
iabs  with  his  pocket-handkerchiet  Mrs.  Snagsby  whispers 
'Hush!" 

"  My  friends,"  says  Chadband,  "  we  have  partaken,  in  moder- 
ation "  (which  was  certainly  not  the  case  so  far  as  he  was  am 
cerned),  **  of  the  comforts  which  have  been  provided  for  us. 
May  this  house  live  upon  the  fatness  of  the  land ;  may  com 
and  wine  be  plentiful  therein ;  may  it  grow,  may  it  thrive,  may 
it  prosper,  may  it  advance,  may  it  proceed,  may  it  press  for- 
ward !  But,  my  friends,  have  we  partaken  of  anything  else  ? 
We  have.  My  friends,  of  what  else  have  we  partaken  ?  Of 
spiritual  profit?  Yes.  From  whence  have  we  derived  that 
spiritual  profit  ?     My  young  friend,  stand  forth ! " 

Jo,  thus  apostrophised,  gives  a  slouch  backward,  and  another 
slouch  fom'ard,  and  another  slouch  to  each  side,  and  confronts 
the  eloquent  Chadband,  with  evident  doubts  of  his  intentions. 

"  My  young  friend,"  says  Chadband,  "  you  are  to  us  a  pearly 
rou  are  to  us  a  diamond,  you  are  to  us  a  gem,  you  are  to  us  a 
jewel.     And  why,  my  young  friend?" 

•*  /don't  know,"  replies  Jo.     "  I  don't  know  nothitfk.'' 

"  My  young  friend,"  says  Chadband,  "  it  is  because  you  know 
nothing  that  you  are  to  us  a  gem  and  jewel.  For  what  are  you, 
my  young  friend  ?  Are  you  a  beast  of  the  field  ?  No.  A  bird 
of  the  air?  No.  A  fish  of  the  sea  or  river  ?  l^o.  You  are  a 
hiiDaftboy,  my  young  friend.     A  human  boy.    O  gkmoas  Id 
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ft  httnuui  hoj  1  Aod  why  glorious,  my  young  fnend  ?  fie- 
isr.  you  are  capable  of  receiving  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  be- 
cause you  Afc  capable  of  profiting  by  this  discourse  which  I  non 
deliver  for  your  good,  because  you  are  not  a  stick,  or  a  stafil^  01 
%  stock,  or  a  stone,  or  a  post,  or  a  pillar. 

O  nmiiiig  stream  of  iparkliag  joj 
Tu  be  a  loariiig  haman  boy  1 

'"And  do  you  cool  yourself  in  that  btreuni  now,  my  young  friend? 
No.  Why  do  you  not  cool  yourself  in  that  stream  now?  Be- 
cause you  are  in  a  state  of  darkness,  because  ^ou  are  in  a  state 
of  obscurity,  because  you  are  in  a  state  of  smfulness,  because 
you  are  in,  a  state  of  bondage.  My  youn^  friend,  what  is  bond- 
age?     I/Ct  us,  in  a  .spirit  ot  love,  inquire." 

At  this  threatening  stage  of  the  discourse,  Jo,  who  seems  to 
have  been  gradually  going  out  of  his  mind,  smears  his  right  apn 
over  his  face,  and  gives  a  terrible  yawn.  .Mrs.  Snagsby  indig- 
nantly exi^resses  her  belief  that  he  is  a  limb  of  the  arch-hend. 

"  My  friends,"  says  Mr.  Chadbantl,  with  his  persecuted  chin 
biding  itself  into  its  fat  smile  again  as  he  looks  round,  "  it  \z 
right  that  I  should  be  humbled,  it  is  right  that  I  should  be  tired, 
it  is  right  that  1  should  be  mc/rtified,  it  is  right  that  [  should  be 
corrected,  i  stumbled,  on  Sabbath  last,  uhen  1  thought  with 
pride  of  my  three  hours'  improving.  The  account  is  now 
favourably  balanced  :  my  creditor  has  accented  a  composition. 
O  let  us  be  joyful,  joyful  I     O  let  us  be  jo)  lul ! " 

Great  sensation  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Snagsby. 

*'My  friends,"  says  Chadband,  looking  round  him  in  conclu 
rion,  **  1  will  not  proceed  with  my  young  friend  now.  Will  you 
come  to-morrow,  my  young  friend,  and  inquire  of  this  good 
ladv  where  1  am  lu  be  found  to  deliver  a  discourse  untDe  you, 
and  will  you  come  like  the  thirsty  bwallow  upon  the  next  day, 
and  upon  the  day  JLfter  that,  and  upon  the  day  aftei  that,  ard 
uixm  nuuiy  pleasant  days,  to  hear  discourses  ?  "  (This  with  a 
cow-like  lightness.) 

Jo,  who^e  ijumediate  object  seems  to  be  to  get  awa>  on  arj 
terms,  gives  a  shuffling  nod.  Mr.  Guppy  then  throws  him  a 
pennji^  aii0  Mrs.  Snagsby  calls  to  Guster  to  see  him  safely  out 
of  the  house*  Hut,  before  he  goes  down-stairs  Mr.  Snagsby 
load.s  hirn.  with  'some  broken  meats  from  the  table,  which  he 
carries  away,  hugging  in  his  arms. 

So,  Mr.  Chadband^-of  whom  the  persecutors  say  that  it  u  00 
voiidor  h#  should  go  oa  for  any  length  of  time  uttering  buc2i 
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abominablfe  nonsense,  but  that  the  wonder  rather  is  that  ba 
should  ever  leave  off,  having  once  the  audacity  to  begin — retires 
into  private  life  until  he  invests  a  little  capital  of  supper  in  the 
oil-trade.  Jo  moves  on,  through  the  long  vacation,  down  to 
filackfriars  Bridge,  where  he  finds  a  baking  stony  corner, 
wherein  to  settle  to  his  repast 

And  there  he  sits,  munching  and  gnawing,  and  looking  up  al 
tlie  great  Cross  on  the  summit  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  glittering 
above  a  red  and  violet-tinted  cloud  of  smoke.  From  the  boy*! 
face  one  might  suppose  that  sacred  emblem  to  te,  in  his  eyes» 
the  crowning  confusion  of  the  great,  confused  city  ;  so  golden^ 
so  high  up,  so  far  out  of  his  reach.  There  he  sits,  the  sun  going 
down,  the  river  running  fast,  the  crowd  flowing  by  him  in  two 
streams — everything  movins  on  to  some  purpose  and  to  one  end 
— until  he  is  stirred  up,  and  told  to  "  move  on  "  too. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  Hem  Ledger. 

|H£  long  vacation  saunters  on  towards  tenn-time,  like 
an  idle  river  very  leisurely  strolling  down  a  flat  country 
to  the  sea.  Mr.  Guppy  saunters  along  with  it  con- 
genially. He  has  blunted  the  blade  of  his  penknife, 
and  broken  the  point  off,  by  sticking  that  instrument  into  his 
desk  in  ever)  #irection.  Not  that  he  bears  the  desk  any  ill 
will,  but  he  must  do  something,  and  it  must  be  something  of  an 
exciting  nature,  which  will  lay  neither  his  physical  nor  his  intel- 
lectual energies  under  too  heavy  contribution.  He  finds  that 
nothing  agrees  with  him  so  well,  as  to  make  little  gyrations  on 
one  leg  of  his  stool,  and  stab  his  desk,  and  gape. 

Kenge  and  Carboy  are  out  of  town,  and  the  a'-ricled  clerk 
has  taken  out  a  shooting  licence,  and  gone  down  to  his  father'^ 
and  Mr.  Guppy's  two  fellow  stipendiaries  are  away  on  leave. 
Mr.  Guppy,  and  Mr.  Richard  Carstone,  divide  the  dimity  o( 
the  office.  But  Mr.  Carstone  is  for  the  time  being  established 
in  Kenge's  room,  whereat  Mr.  Guppy  chafes.  So  exceedingly, 
that  he  with  bitter  sarcasm  informs  his  mother,  in  the  confiden- 
tial moments  when  he  sups  with  her  off  a  lobster  and  lettuce,  in 
the  Old  Street  Road,  that  he  is  afraid  the  oflke  is  hardly  good 
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ouMigh  for  swcl's  and  that  if  he  had  known  there  was  a  swell 
comingf  he  wouL  have  got  it  painted. 

Mr.  Guppy  susi*^*ct8  everybody  who  enters  on  the  occupatioo 
of  a  stool  in  Kengv  and  Carboy's  office,  of  entertaining,  as  a 
matter  of  couise,  sii>i.*.ter  designs  upon  him.  He  is  clear  tliat 
every  such  person  waLts  to  depose  him.  If  he  be  ever  asked 
liow,  why,  when,  or  whvTefore,  he  shuts  up  one  eye  and  shakes 
his  head.  On  the  stren^  of  these  profound  views,  he  in  the 
most  ingenious  manner  dikes  infinite  pains  to  counterplot,  when 
there  is  no  plot ;  and  plays  the  deepest  games  of  chess  without 
any  adversary. 

It  is  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  Mr.  Guppy,  tiaerefore, 
to  find  the  new  comer  constantly  poring  over  the  papers  in 
jamdyce  and  Jamdyce ;  foi  he  well  knows  that  nothing  but 
coniubion  and  failure  can  come  of  that  His  satisfaction  com- 
municates itself  to  a  third  saunterer  through  the  long  vacation 
in  Kenge  and  Carboy's  office  ;  to  wit,  Young  Small  weed. 

Whether  Young  Smallweed  (metaphorically  called  Small  and 
eke  Chick  Weed,  as  it  were  jocularly  to  express  a  fledgling,) 
was  ever  a  boy,  is  much  doubted  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  is  now 
something  under  fifteen,  and  an  old  limb  of  the  law.  He  is 
facetiously  understood  to  entertain  a  passion  for  a  lady  at  a 
cigar  shop,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chancery  Lane,  and  for  her 
sake  to  have  broken  off  a  contract  with  another  lady,  to  whom 
he  had  been  engaged  some  years.  He  is  a  town-made  article, 
of  small  stature  and  weazen  features ;  but  may  be  perceived 
from  a  considerable  distance  by  means  of  his  very  tall  hat.  To 
become  a  Guppy  is  the  object  of  his  ambition.  He  dresses  at 
that  gentleman  (by  whom  he  is  patronized),  talks  at  him,  walks 
at  him,  founds  himself  entirely  on  him.  He  is  honoured  with 
Mr.  Gupp/s  particular  confidence,  and  occasionally  advises 
him,  fiom  the  deep  wells  of  his  experience,  on  difficult  points 
in  private  life. 

Mr.  Guppy  has  been  lolling  out  of  window  all  the  momingy 
after  trying  ix  the  stools  in  succession  and  finding  none  of  them 
f2Sf,  and  after  several  times  putting  his  head  into  the  iron  safe 
with  a  notion  of  cooling  it  Mr.  Smallweed  has  been  twice 
despatched  for  effervescent  drinks,  and  has  twice  mixed  them  in 
ihe  two  official  tumblers  and  stirred  them  up  with  the  ruler. 
Mr.  Guppy  propounds,  for  Mr.  Smallweed's  consideration,  the 
paradox  that  the  more  you  drink  the  thirstier  you  are ;  and  re- 
clines his  bead  upon  the  window-sill  in  a  state  of  hopeless  lai^ 
guor. 

While  tlius  UmUiw  out  into  the  sbad^  of  Old  Squan^  IJ^ 
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.  coin's  Inn,  surve}'ing  the  intolerable  bricks  and  mortar^  Mr. 
Guppy  becomes  conscious  of  a  inanly  whisker  emerging  from 
the  cloistered  walk  below,  and  turning  itself  up  in  the  direction 
of  his  face.  At  the  same  time,  a  low  whistle  is  waftdl  through 
the  Inn,  and  a  suppressed  voice  cries,  "  Hi|) !     Gui)'i>y  ! " 

*•  Why,  you  don't  mean  it?"  says  Mr.  Ciupi^y,  aroMscd 
*  Small  I  Here's  Jobling  ! "  Small's  liead  looks  out  vi  m-n- 
L  jw  too,  and  nods  to  Jobling. 

**  UTieie  have  you  sprung  up  from  ?"  in(|uires  Mr.  Ouppy 

•*  I^Vom  the  market-gardens  down  by  Deplford.  I  can't  stand 
it  any  longer,  i  must  enlist  I  say  1  1  wibh  you  tl  lend  vnt 
balf-a-crown.     Upon  my  soul  I'm  hungry." 

Jobling  looks  hungry,  and  also  has  the  ap|>earaTice  of  having 
mn  to  seed  in  the  market-gardens  down  by  Doptford. 

"  I  say  !  Just  throw  out  half-a-crown,  if  you  have  got  €#ne  to 
spare.    I  want  to  get  some  dinner." 

"  Will  you  come  and  dine  with  me'?"  says  Mr.  Gupp}',  throw 
.   ing  out  the  coin,  which  Mr.  Jobling  catches  neat!y. 

"  How  long  should  I  have  to  hold  out  ?  "  says  Jobling. 

"  Not  half  an  hour.  I  am  only  waiting  here  till  the  enemy 
goes,"  returns  Mr.  Guppy,  butting  inward  with  his  head. 

"What  enemy?" 

"  A  new  one.     Going  to  be  articled.     Will  you  wail  ?  " 

"Can  you  give  a  fellow  anything  to  read  in  the  meantijne? 
says  Mr.  Joblmg. 

Smallwced  suggests  the  Law  List.  But  Mr.  Jobling  declares, 
with  much  earnestness,  that  he  "  can't  stand  it." 

"You  shall  have  the  paper,"  says  Mr.  Guppy.  "  He  shall 
bring  it  down.  But  you  had  better  not  be  seen  about  here. 
Sit  on  our  staircase  and  read.     It's  a  quiet  place." 

Jobling  nods  intelligence  and  acquiescence.  The  sa(^cious 
Small  weed  supplies  hun  with  the  ne\yspaper,  and  occasionally 
drops  his  e)e  upon  him  from  the  landing  as  a  precauuon  rpiiasi 
his  becoming  disgusted  with  waiting,  and  making  an  i.Mtiniclv 
departure.  At  last  the  enemy  retreats,  and  thtn  Sn.allweeij 
fetches  Mr.  Jobling  up. 

"Well,  and  how  are  you?"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  shakir  j  handi 
with  him. 

"  So,  so.     How  are  you  ?  " 

Mr,  Guppy  replying  that  he  is  not  much  to  boast  of.  Mr. 
Jobling  ventures  on  the  question,  "  How  is  x^^  / "  * 'his  Mr 
Guppy  resents  as  a  liberty;  retorting,  "Jobling,  there  j»  j  ci^'i 
in  tbie  hmiw  mind — ^"  Jobling  begs  pardon. 
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••Any  subject  but  that ! "  says  Mr.  Guj)|>y,  with  a  gloomy  en 
foyincnt  of  his  injury.     **  I  or  there  are  chords,  Jobhng— ' 

Mr.  Jobling  begs  pardon  again. 

During  this  short  colloquy,  the  active  Smallwecd,  wh  o  is  oi 
the  dinner  party,  has  written  in  legal  characters  on  a  slip  ol 
p.a|>er,  **  Return  immediately."  This  notification  to  all  whom 
it  may  concern,  he  inserts  in  the  letterbox;  and  then  |  ntting 
on  the  tall  hat,  at  the  angle  of  inclination  at  which  Mr.  Onppy 
wears  his,  informs  his  patron  that  they  may  now  make  them- 
selves scarce. 

Accordingly  they  betake  themselves  to  a  neighbouring  dm- 
ing  house,  of  the  class  known  among  its  fretpientrrs  by  the  de- 
nomination Slap- Bang,  where  the  waitress,  a  bouncing  young 
female  of  forty,  is  sup[)Osed  to  have  made  some  impression  on 
the  susceptible  .Smallweed  ;  of  whom  it  may  be  remarked  that 
he  is  a  weird  changeling,  to  whom  years  are  nothing.  He  stands 
precociously  possessed  of  centuries  of  owlish  wisdom.  1  f  he  ever 
lay  in  a  cradle,  it  seems  as  if  h^  must  have  lain  there  in  a  tail- 
coat He  has  an  old,  o!d  eye,  has  Smailweed  ;  and  he  drinks, 
and  smokes,  in  a  monkeyish  way ;  and  his  neck  is  stiff  in  his 
collar  ;  and  he  is  never  to  be  taken  in  ;  and  he  knows  all  about 
it,  whatever  it  is.  In  short,  in  his  bringing  up,  he  has  been  so 
nursed  by  T.aw  and  Equity  that  he  has  become  a  kind  of  fossil 
Imp,  to  account  for  whose  terrestrial  existence  it  is  reported  at 
the  public  offices  that  his  father  was  John  Doe,  and  his  mother 
the  only  female  member  of  the  Roc  family  ;  also  that  his  r;rst 
long-clothes  were  made  from  a  blue  l)ng. 

Into  the  Dining  House,  unalTectt-d  hy  the  seductive  show  in 
the  window,  of  artificWlly  whitened  canlrrtowcrs  and  poultry, 
verdant  baskets  of  peas,  coolly  blooming  fucumbers,  and  joints 
ready  for  the  spit,  NK.  Smailweed  leads  the  way.  They  know 
him  there,  and  defer  to  him.  He  has  his  favourite  box,  he  be- 
speaks all  the  pa|>ers,  he  is  down  upon  bald  patriarchs,  who 
keep  them  more  than  ten  minutes  afterwards.  It  is  of  no  use 
tr}'ing  him  with  anything  less  than  a  full-sized  **  bread,"  or  pro- 
posing to  him  any  joint  in  cut,  unless  it  is  in  the  very  best  cat. 
In  the  matter  of  gravy  he  is  adamant. 

Conscious  of  his  elfin  power,  and  submitting  to  his  dread  ex- 
perience. Ml.  Guppy  consults  him  in  the  choice  of  tliat  day*j 
iMinquet ;  turning  an  appealing  look  towards  him  as  the  waitress 
repeats  the  catalogue  of  viands,  and  saying  *'  Wliat  do  you  take, 
0»ick  ?  "  Chick,  out  of  the  profundity  of  his  artfulness,  prefer 
rinf  •'  veal  and  ham  and  French  beans — And  don't  you  forget 
Polly,"  (with  ftii  mieftrthlj  cock  oC  h'0  Teombk 
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eye) ;  Mr,  Gup^ij  and  Mr.  Jobling  give  the  like  cider.  Three 
pint  pots  of  half-and-half  are  superadded.  Quickly  the  waitresf 
returns,  bearing  what  is  apparently  a  model  of  the  tower  <A 
Babel,  but  what  is  really  a  pile  of  plates  and  flat  tin  dish-covers, 
Mr.  Smallweed,  approving  of  what  is  set  before  hini,  conveys 
intelligeQt  benignity  into  his  ancient  eye,  and  winks  upon  her. 
Then,  amid  a  constant  coming  in,  and  going  out,  and  running 
ftbout  and  a  clatter  of  crockery,  and  a  rumbling  u|>  and  down 
ef  the  machine  which  brings  the  nice  cuts  from  the  kitchen,  and 
I  shrill  crying  for  more  nice  cuts  down  the  speaking-pipe,  and 
ft  shrill  reckoning  of  the  cost  of  nice  cuts  that  have  been  dis- 
posed of,  and  a  general  flush  and  steam  of  hot  joints,  cut  and 
uncut,  and  a  considerably  heated  atmosphere  in  which  the  soiled 
knives  and  tablecloths  seem  to  break  out  spontaneously  into 
eruptions  of  grease  and  blotches  of  beer,  the  legal  triumvirate 
appease  their  appetites. 

Mr.  Jobling  is  buttoned  up  closer  than  mere  adornment 
might  require.  His  hat  presents  at  the  rims  a  peculiar  appear- 
ance of  a  glistening  nature,  as  if  it  iiad  been  a  favourite  snail 
promenade.  The  same  phenomenon  is  visible  on  some  parts 
of  his  coat,  and  paiticularly  at  the  seams.  He  has  the  faded 
appearance  of  a  gentleman  in  embarrassed  circumstances ;  even 
his  lignt  whiskers  droop  with  something  of  a  shabby  air. 

His  appetite  is  so  vigorous,  that  it  suggests  spare  living  for 
some  little  time  back.  He  makes  such  a  speedy  end  of  his 
plate  of  veal  and  ham,  bringing  it  to  a  close  while  his  compan- 
ions are  yet  midway  in  theirs,  that  Mr.  Guppy  proix)ses  another. 
"Thank  you,  Guppy,*'  says  Mr.  Jobling,  "I  really  don't  know 
but  what  I  will  take  another." 

Another  being  brought,  he  falls  to  with  great  good  will. 

Mr.  Guppy  takes  silent  notice  of  him  at  intervals,  until  he  is 
half  way  through  this  second  plate  and  stops  to  take  an  eojoy- 
ing  pull  at  his  pint  pot  of  half-and-half  (also  renewed),  and 
stretches  out  his  legs  and  rubs  his  hands.  Beholding  him  in 
which  glow  of  contentment,  Mr.  Gupi)y  says  : 

"  You  arc  a  man  again,  Tony  I " 

"Well,  not  quite,  yet,"  says  Mr.  Jobling.  "Say,  just 
bom." 

"  Will  you  take  any  other  vegetables  ?  Grass  ?  Peas  ?  Suov 
mer  cabbage  ?  " 

"Thank  you,  Guppy,"  says  Mr.  Jobling.  "  I  really  don't 
know  but  \ihat  I  will  take  summer  cabbage." 

Order  given ;  with  the  sarcastic  addition  (from  Mr.  Saudi' 
fPMd)  of  "  WithoQl  ili^  Polly  1 "    And  cabbage  prodttOtA 
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*^  I  am  growing  up,  Guppy/'  says  Mr.  Joblin^  Paying  hit 
knife  and  fork  with  a  relishing  steadiness. 

"Glad  to  hear  it" 

"  In  fact,  I  have  just  turned  into  my  teens,"  says  Mr.  Jobling. 

He  says  no  more  until  he  has  performed  his  task,  whicH  he 
achieves  as  Messrs.  Guppy  and  Small  weed  finish  theirs ;  thus 
getting  over  the  ground  in  excellent  style,  and  beating  those  two 
fentlemen  easily  by  a  veal  and  ham  and  a  cabbage. 

"  Now  Small,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  "  what  would  you  recommeod 
about  pastry?" 

"  Marrow  puddings,"  says  Mr.  Smallweed,  instantly. 

"  Ay,  ay  I "  cries  Mr.  Jobling,  with  an  arch  look.  "  You're 
there,  are  you  ?  Thank  you,  Guppy,  I  don't  know  but  what  I 
will  take  a  marrow  pudding." 

Three  marrow  puddings  being  produced,  Mr.  Jobling  adds, 
in  a  pleasant  humour,  that  he  is  coming  of  age  fast.  To  these 
succeed,  by  command  of  Mr.  Smallweed,  "three  Cheshires;" 
and  to  those,  "  three  small  rums."  This  apex  of  the  entertain 
ment  happily  reached,  Mr.  Jobling  puts  up  his  legs  on  the  car- 
peted seat  (having  his  own  side  of  the  box  to  himself),  leant 
agairst  the  wall,  and  says,  "  I  am  grown  up,  now,  Guppy.  I 
have  arrived  at  maturity." 

"  What  do  you  think,  now,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  "  about — you 
don't  mind  Smallweed  ?  " 

*'  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  drinking 
his  good  health." 

"  Sir,  to  you  I  "  says  Mr.  Smallweed 

'•  I  was  saying,  what  do  you  think  nowy^  pursues  Mr.  Guppy, 
•*of  -rnlisting?" 

"  Why,  what  I  may  think  after  dinner,"  returns  Mr.  Jobling, 
^'is  one  thing,  my  dear  Guppy,  and  what  I  may  think  before 
dinnei  is  another  thing.  Still,  even  after  dinner,  I  ask  myself 
the  question.  What  am  I  to  do  ?  How  am  I  to  live  ?  Ill  fo 
manger,  you  know,"  says  Mr.  Jobling,  pronouncing  that  word  as 
if  he  meant  a  necessary  fixture  in  an  English  stable.  *'  111  fo 
manger.  That's  the  French  saying,  and  mangering  is  as  neces- 
tary  to  me  as  it  is  to  a  Frenchman.     Or  more  so." 

Mr.  Smallweed  is  decidedly  of  opinion  "  much  more  so." 

"  If  any  man  had  told  me,"  pursues  Jobling,  "even  so  lately 
9%  when  you  and  I  had  the  fiisk  down  in  Lincolnshire,  Guppy» 
and  drove  over  to  see  that  house  at  Castle  Wold — ** 

Mr.  Smallweed  corrects  him — Chesney  Wold. 

^  Chemiey  Wold.  (I  thank  my  honourable  friend  for  that 
cbMr.)    if  any  man  had  told  me,  than,  thai  I  thoukl  to  artoiri 
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up  at  the  present  time  as  I  literally  find  myself,  I  stoold  faii?« 
— well,  I  should  have  pitched  into  him,''  says  Mr.  Jobling,  takr 
mg  a  little  nim-and-water  with  an  air  of  desperate  resignation ; 
**  I  s'nould  have  \$X  fly  at  his  head/' 

*'  Still,  Tony,  you  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  post  tbei^^ 
(eiiKmstrates  Mr.  Guppy.  ''Youyirere  talking  about  nothing 
r!  .e  in  the  gig." 

**  Ouppy,*'  says  Mr.  Jobling,  "  I  will  not  deny  it.  I  was  on  the 
w.'  ong  side  of  the  post    But  I  trusted  to  things  coming  round." 

That  very  popular  trust  in  flat  things  coming  round  !  Not  in 
their  being  beaten  round,  or  worked  round,  but  in  their  "coming" 
round !  As  though  a  lunatic  should  trust  in  the  world's  "  com- 
ing "  triangular ! 

''  I  had  confident  expectations  that  things  would  come  round 
and  be  all  square,"  says  Mr.  Jobling,  with  some  vagueness  o( 
expression,  and  perhaps  of  meaning,  too.  "  But  I  was  disap- 
pointed. They  never  did.  And  when  it  came  to  creditors 
making  rows  at  the  oflice,  and  to  people  that  the  office  dealt 
with  making  complaints  about  dirty  trifles  of  borrowed  money, 
why  there  was  an  end  of  that  connexion.  And  of  any  new  pro- 
fessional connexion,  too ;  for  if  I  was  to  give  a  reference  to- 
morrow, it  would  be  mentioned,  and  would  sew  me  up.  Then, 
what's  a  fellow  to  do  ?  I  have  been  keeping  out  of  the  way, 
and  living  cheap,  down  about  the  market-gardens ;  but  wb  \i% 
the  Uae  of  living  cheap  when  you  have  got  no  naoney  ?  You 
might  as  well  live  dear." 

"Better,"  Mr.  Smallweed  thinks. 

"Certainly.  It's  the  fashionable  way;  and  fashion  ai^a 
whiskers  have  been  my  weaknesses,  and  I  don't  care  who  know^ 
it,"  says  Mr.  Jobling.  "  They  are  great  weaknesses — Dannne, 
sir,  they  are  great.  Well ! "  proceeds  Mr.  Jobling,  after  a  defr 
ant  visit  to  his  rum-and-water, "  what  can  a  fellow  do,  I  ask  yoq, 
*ii^  enlist?" 

Mr.  Guppy  comes  more  fully  into  the  conversation,  to  Atatfl 
what,  in  his  opinion,  a  fellow  can  do.  His  manner  is  the 
gravely  impressive  manner  of  a  man  who  has  not  committed 
himself  in  life,  otherwise  than  as  he  has  become  the  victim  of  a 
lender  sorrow  of  the  heart. 

"  Jobling,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  "  mjrself  and  our  mutual  friend 
Smallweed—" 

(Mr.  Smallweed  nxKl^ttly  observes  "  Gentlemen  both  I "  and 
drinks.) 

"  Have  had  %  little  convenation  on  this  matter  mora  this 
linot ' 
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* 

'  Saj,  got  the  sack  !"  cries  Mr.  Jobling,  bitterly.  ''Say  it, 
Onppy.    You  mean  it" 

''N-o-o !    Left  the  Inn/'  Mr.  Smallireed  delicately  fuggests. 

"  Since  jrou  left  the  Inn,  Jobling,"  says  Mr.  Guppy ;  "and  1 
have  mentioned,  to  our  mutual  friend  Small  weed,  a  plan  I  tuiv« 
btely  thought  of  proposing.  You  know  Snagsby  the  station- 
er?" 

"I  know  tLere  is  such  a  stationer,"  returns  Mr.  Jobling 
"  He  was  not  ours,  and  I  am  not  acquainted  with  him." 

"  He  ts  ours,  Jobling,  and  I  am  acquainted  with  him,"  Mr. 
Guppy  retorts.  "Well,  sir  I  I  have  lately  become  better 
acquainted  with  him,  through  some  accidental  circumstances 
that  have  made  me  a  visitor  of  hiswin  private  life.  Those  cir- 
cumstances it  is  not  necessary  to  offer  in  argument.  They  may 
— or  they  may  not — have  some  reference  to  a  subject,  which 
may — or  may  not — have  cast  its  shadow  on  my  existence." 

As  it  is  Mr.  Gupp/s  perplexing  way,  with  boastful  misery  to 
tempt  his  particular  friends  into  this  subject,  and  the  moment 
they  touch  it,  to  turn  on  them  with  that  trenchant  severity  about 
the  chords  in  the  human  mind ;  both  Mr.  Jobling  and  Mr. 
Smallweed  decline  the  pit-fall,  by  remaining  silent. 

**  Such  things  may  be,"  repeats  Mr.  i  'Uppy,  "  or  they  may 
not  be.  They  are  no  part  of  the  case.  It  is  enough  to  mention, 
that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snagsby  are  very  willing  to  oblige  me ; 
and  that  Snagsby  has,  in  busy  times,  a  good  deal  of  copying 
work  to  give  out  He  has  all  Tulkmghon\*s,  and  an  excellent 
business  besides.  I  believe,  if  our  mutuaH  friend  Smallweed 
were  put  into  the  box,  he  could  prove  this  ?  " 

Mr.  Smallweed  nods,  and  appears  grc^y  to  be  sworn. 

"  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  "  — I  mean, 
now  Jobling — you  may  say  this  is  a  poor  prospect  of  a  living. 
Granted.  But  if  s  better  than  nothing,  and  better  than  enlist* 
roent  You  want  time.  There  must  be  ^ime  for  these  late 
affiiirs  to  blow  over.  You  might  live  through  it  on  much  wors« 
terms  than  by  writii^  for  Sna^y." 

Mr.  Jobling  is  auout  to  interrupt,  when  the  sagacious  Small* 
weed  diecks  him  with  a  dry  cough,  and  the  words,  "  Hem  I 
Shakspeare  1 " 

"  There  arc  two  branches  to  this  subject,  Jobling,"  says  Mr. 
Gappy.  '*  That  is  the  first  I  come  to  the  second.  You  know 
Krook,  the  Chancellor,  across  the  lane.  Come,  Jobling."  says 
Mr.  Guppy,  in  his  encouraging  cross-examination-tone*  **  I  think 
yon  know  Krook,  the  Chancellor,  across  the  lane  ?  " 

*  I  knov  him  by  «#it,"  myt  Mr  Jobling. 
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^'  Y€m  know  htm  by  sig^t    Very  wdl.    And  yoa  know  liltlt 

Flite?" 

**  Eycrybody  knows  her,"  says  Mr.  JoUing. 

**  Everybody  knows  her.  Va^y  well  Now  it  has  been  erne 
of  my  duties  of  late,  to  pay  Flite  a  certain  weekly  allowance^ 
deducting  from  it  the  anK>unt  of  her  weekly  rent ;  which  I  have 
paid  (in  consequence  of  instructions  I  have  received)  to  Kxook 
himself  regularly^  in  her  presence.  This  has  brought  me  into 
communication  with  Krook»  and  into  a  knowledge  of  his  house 
and  his  habits^  I  know  he  has  a  room  to  let.  You  may  live 
there,  at  ^  very  low  charge,  under  any  name  you  like ;  as 
quietly  as  if  you  were  a  hundred  miles  oflf.  He'll  ask  no  ques* 
tions ;  and  would  accept  yoa  as  a  tenant,  at  a  word  from  me-^ 
before  the  clock  strikes,  if  ypxx  chose.  And  Til  tell  you  another 
thing,  Jobling,"  sa3rs  Mr.  Guppy,  who  has  suddenly  lowered  hi? 
voice,  and  become  fapoiliar  again,  ''  he's  an  extraordinary  old 
chap — always  rummaging  among  a  litter  of  papers,  and  grubbing 
away  at  teaching  himself  to  read  and  write ;  without  getting  on 
a  bit,  as  it  seems  to  me.  He  is  a  most  extraordinary  old  <£af]^ 
sir.  I  don't  know  but  what  it  might  be  worth  a  fellow's  while 
tt>  look  him  up  a  bit"  . 

"You  don't  mean — ?"  Mr.  Jobling  begins. 

"  I  mean,"  returns  Mr.  Guppy,  shrugging  his  shoulders  with 
becoming  modesty,  "that  /can't  make  him  out.  I  appeal  to 
our  mutual  friend  Smallweed  whether  he  has  or  has  not  heaard 
me  remark,  that  I  can't  make  him  out" 

Mr.  Smallweed  bears  the  concise  testimony,  "  A  few !  " 

"  1  have  seen  something  of  the  profession,  and  something  ci 
life,  Tony,"  says  l/it.  CUippy,  "and  if  s  seldom  I  can't  make  a 
man  out,  more  or  less.  But  such  an  old  card  as  this ;  so  deep|. 
io  sly,  and  secret  (though  I  don't  believe  he  is  ever  sober),  I 
never  came  across.  Now,  he  must  be  precious  old,  you  know, 
and  he  has  not  a  soul  about  him,  and  he  is  reported  to  be  im^ 
mensely  rich ;  and  whether  he  is  a  smuggler,  or  a  receiver,  ot 
an  unlicensed  pawnbroker,  or  a  money-lender — all  of  which 
I  have  thought  likely  at  different  times — it  might  pay  you  to 
knock  up  a  sort  of  knowledge  of  him.  I  don't  see  why  yoa 
ibouldn't  go  in  for  it,  when  everything  else  suits." 

Mr.  Jobling,  Mr.  Guppy,  and  Mr.  Smallweed,  all  lean  their 
elbows  on  the  table,  and  their  chins  upon  their  hands,  and  look 
at  the  ceiling.  After  a  time,  they  all  drink,  slowly  lean  bade, 
put  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  and  look  at  one  another. 

"If  I  had  the  eneqj  I  once  possessed,  Tony!"  says  Mr 
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Gitppjr,  widi  a  n^    ««But  there  ore  cbonb  m  the  hnmaii 
mind--'* 

Expre&dng  tke  remainder  of  the  desolate  sentiment  in  nim- 
tnd  water,  Mr.  Goppy  condudes  by  resigning  the  adventure  :o 
Tony  Jobling,  and  informing  him  that  during  the  vacation  and 
while  things  are  slack,  his  parse,  ''as  izx  as  three  oi  fotn 
or  even  five  pound  goes,"  will  be  at  his  disposal.  -  "  For  nevei 
shall  it  be  said,''  Mr.  Guppy  adds  with  emphasis,  '<  that  William 
Gappy  turned  his  back  upon  his  (nend  1 " 

The  latter  part  of  the  proposal  is  so  directly  to  the  purpose^ 
that  Mr.  Jobling  says  with  emotion,  "  Guppy,  my  trump^  your 
fist !  •'  Mr.  Guppy  presents  it,  saying,  "  Jobling,  my  boy,  there 
it  is! "  Mr.  Jobhng  returns,  "  Guppy,  we  have  been  pals  now 
fbr  some  years  I "  Mr.  Gappy  replies,  "  Jobling,  we  have." 
rhey  then  shake  hands,  and  Mr.  Jobling  adds  in  a  feeling  man- 
ner, '*  Thank  you,  Guppy,  I  don't  know  but  what  I  will  take 
another  glass,  for  old  acquaintance  sake." 

"Kro^'s  last  lodger  died  there,"  observes  Mr.  Guppy,  ui 
in  incidental  way. 

"  Did  he,  though  I "  says  Mr.  Jobling. 

**  There  was  a  verdict  Accidental  death.  You  don't  mind 
that?" 

**  No,"  says  Mr.  Jobling,  «•  I  don't  mind  it ;  but  he  might  as 
well  have  died  somewhere  else.  It's  devilish  odd  that  he  need 
go  and  die  at  my  place  ! "  Mr.  JobHng  quite  resents  this  lib- 
erty ;  several  times  returning  to  it  with  such  remarks  as,  **  There 
are  places  enough  to  die  in,  I  should  think  I  "  or,  *'  He  wouldn't 
have  liked  my  dying  at  fus  place,  I  dare  say  ! " 
"  However,  the  compact  being  virtually  made,  Mr.  Guppy  pro- 
poses to  despatch  the  trusty  Small  weed  to  ascertain  if  Mr. 
Krook  is  at  home,  as  in  that  case  they  may  complete  the  nego- 
tiation without  delay.  Mr.  Jobling  approving,  Smallweed  putt 
himself  under  the  tall  hat  and  conveys  it  out  di  the  dining-rciomt 
to  the  Guppy  manner.  He  soon  returns  with  the  inteUigenoe 
that  Mr.  Krook  is  at  hmne,  and  that  he  has  seen  him  dirou^ 
die  shop-door,  sitting  in  his  back  premises,  sleeping,  '^like  one 
o'dodc- 

"Then  I'll  pay,"  says  Mr.  Guppy;  "and  we'll  go  and  see 
him.    Small,  what  win  it  be  ?  " 

Mr.  Smallweed,  compelling  the  attendance  of  the  waitress 
with  one  hitch  of  hb  eyela^  instantly  replies  as  follows : 
^  Four  veals  and  hams  is  three,  and  four  potatoes  is  three  and 
(Mtr,  and  one  smmner  cabbage  is  three  and  six^  and  three  mar- 
rows  is  foor  and  nz,  and  six  breads  is  five,  and  three  Cheahiref 
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is  five  and  three,  and  (but  pints  of  half-and-half  is  six  andliiree^ 
and  four  small  rums  is  eight  and  three,  and  three  PoUtsis  eight 
and  six.  Eight  and  six  in  half  a  sovereign,  Polly,  and  eighteen* 
pence  out !" 

Not  at  all  excited  by  these  stupendous  calculations,  SmaP- 
weed  dismisses  his  friends  with  a  cool  nod,  and  remains  behind 
to  take  a  little  admiring  notice  of  Polly,  as  opportanuy  ma> 
serve,  and  to  read  the  daily  papers :  which  are  so  verj*  large  it 
woportion  to  himself,  shorn  of  his  hat,  that  when  he  holds  uj^ 
The  Times  to  run  his  eye  over  the  columns,  he  seems  to  have 
retired  for  the  night,  and  to  have  disappeared  under  the  bed* 
dothes. 

Mr.  Guppy  and  Mr.  Jobling  repair  to  the  rag  and  bottle  shopt^ 
where  they  find  Krook  still  sleeping  like  one  o'clock  ;  that  is  to 
say,  breathing  stertorously  with  his  chin  ui>on  his  breast,  and 
quite  insensible  to  any  external  sounds,  or  even  to  gentle  shak« 
ing.  On  the  table  beside  him,  among  the  usual  lumber,  stand 
an  empty  gin  bottle  and  a  glass.  The  unwholesome  air  is  so 
stained  with  this  liquor,  that  even  the  green  eyes  of  the  cat  upon 
her  shelf,  as  they  open  and  shut  and  glimmer  on  the  visitors, 
look  drunk. 

"  Hold  up  here ! "  says  Mr.  Guppy,  giving  the  relaxec*  /igure 
of  the  old  man  another  shake.    "  Mr.  Krook  I     Halloa,  sir  I " 

But  it  would  seem  as  easy  to  wake  a  bundle  of  old  clothes, 
with  a  spirituous  heat  smouldering  in  it.  **  Did  you  ever  sec 
such  a  stupor  as  he  falls  into,  between  drink  and  sleep  ?  "  says 
Mr.  Guppy. 

"  If  this  is  his  regular  sleep,"  returns  Jobling,  rather  alarmed, 
**  it'll  last  a  long  time  one  of  these  days,  I  am  thinking." 

"  It's  always  more  like  a  tit  than  a  nap,"  says  Mr.  Gu^y, 
shaking  him  again.  "  Halloa,  your  lordship  !  Why  he  might 
be  robbed,  fifty  times  over  1     Open  your  eyes !  " 

After  much  ado,  he  opens  them,  biit  without  appearing  to  see 
his  visitors,  or  any  other  objects.  Though  he  crosses  one  leg' 
on  another,  and  folds  his  hands,  and  several  times  closes  and 
opens  his  parched  lips,  he  seems  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
insensible  as  before. 

"  He  is  alive,  at  any  rate,"  says  Mr.  Guppy.  "  How  are  you, 
my  I  ,ord  Chancellor  ?  I  have  brought  a  friend  of  mine,  sir,  on 
X  little  matter  of  business." 

The  old  man  still  sits,  often  smacking  his  dry  lips,  ¥ridio«it 
the  least  consciousness.  After  some  minutes,  he  makes  9Xi  at* 
tempt  to  rise.  They  help  him  up,  and  he  staggers  against  tlM 
wall,  and  stares  at  them. 
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•'How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Krook?"  9a)rf  Mr.  Guppy,  iu  

Ibooinfiture.    "  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?    You  are  looking  charm- 
•ng,  Mr.  Krook.     I  hope  you  are  pretty  well  ?  " 

llic  old  man,  in  aiming  a  [Kirposeles^s  blow  at  Mr.  Guppy,  of 
at  notliing,  feebly  swings  himself  round,  and  comes  with  his  face 
Against  the  waU«  So  he  remains  for  a  minute  or  two,  heaped 
up  against  it ;  and  then  staggers  down  the  shop  to  the  front 
loor.  The  air,  the  movement  in  the  court,  the  lapse  of  time, 
or  the  combination  of  these  things,  recovers  hinu  He  comes 
back  pretty  steadily,  adjusting  his  fitr-cap  on  his  head,  and  look* 
va%  keenly  at  them. 

''  Your  servant,  gentlemen ;  I've  been  dozing.  Hi  1  I  am 
hard  to  wake,  odd  times.** 

"  Rather  so,  indeed,  sir,**  responds  Mr.  Guppy. 

"  What  ?  You've  been  a-trying  to  do  it,  have  you  ?  "  laya 
the  saspictous  Krook. 

'*  Only  a  little,"  Mr.  Guppy  explains. 

The  old  man's  eye  resting  on  the  empty  bottle,  he  takes  it 
op,  examines  it,  and  slowly  tilts  it  upside  down. 

'^  I  say  I  **  he  cries,  like  the  hobgoblin  in  the  story.  "  Some- 
body's been  making  free  here  !  ** 

"  1  assure  you  we  found  it  so,"  says  Mr.  Guppy.  "  Would 
you  allow  me  to  get  it  filled  for  you  ?  " 

**  Yes,  certainly  I  would  1 "  cries  Krook,  in  high  glee.  "  Cer- 
tainly I  would  r  Don't  noention  it  1  Get  it  filled  next  door — 
Sol's  Arms — the  Lord  Chancellor's  fourteenpenny.  Bless  you, 
they  know  w^/" 

He  so  presses  the  empty  bottle  upon  Mr.  Guppy,  that  that 
gentleman,  with  a  nod  to  his  friend,  accepts  the  trust,  and 
hurries  out  and  hurries  in  again  with  the  bottle  filled.  The 
old  man  receives  it  in  his  arms  like  a  beloved  grandchild,  and 
pats  it  tenderly. 

"  But,  I  say ! "  he  whispers,  with  his  eyes  screwed  up,  after 
lasting  it,  "this  ain't  the  Lord  Chancellor's  fourteenpenny. 
Fhis  is  eighteenpenny  ! " 

**  I  thought  you  might  like  diat  better,"  says  Mr.  Guppy. 

"  You're  a  nobleman,  sir,"  returns  Krook,  iiith  another  taste 
-*and  his  hot  breath  seems  to  come  towards  <hem  like  a  fiame 
"You're  a  baron  of  the  land." 

Taking  advantage  of  this  auspicious  moment,  Mr.  Guppy 
presents  his  friend  under  the  impromptu  name  of  Mr.  Weevle^ 
and  states  the  object  of  their  visit.  Krook  with  his  bottle  undcf 
bkaim  (he  never  gets  beyond  a  certain  point  of  either  drunken 
nesa  or  sobriety),  takei  time  to  survey  his  proposed  lodger*  and 
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•eemt  to  aippityre  of  him.  ''You'd  Hkc  to  see  the  lootn,  yocmg 
man  ?  ^  he  sa)ra  ''  Ah  I  If  s  a  good  room  !  Been  whitewashed 
Beer  cleaned  down  with  s<^  soap  and  soda.  Hi !  It's  worth 
twice  the  rent ;  letting  alone  my  company  when  you  want  it, 
and  such  a  cat  to  keep  the  mice  away." 

Commending  the  room  after  this  manner,  the  old  mem  takes 
them  up-stairs,  where  indeed  they  do  fit)d  it  cleaner  than  it  tised 
to  be,  and  also  containing  some  old  articles  of  fiimiture  whith 
he  has  dug  up  from  his  mexhaustible  stores.  The  terms  aie 
easily  conduded — for  the  Lord  Chancelior  cannot  be  bard  o» 
Mr.  Guppy,  associated  as  he  is  with  Kenge  and  Carboy,  Jarn- 
dyce  and  Jarndyce,  and  other  famous  claims  on  his  professional 
consideration — and  it  is  agreed  that  Mr.  Weeylo  shall  take  pos- 
session on  the  moiTOw.  Mr.  Weeirle  and  Mr.  Guppy  then  re- 
pair to  Cook's  Court,  Cursitor  Street,  where  the  personal  intra- 
duction  of  the  former  to  Mr.  Snagsby  is  effected,  and  (more 
important)  the  vote  and  interest  of  Mrs.  Snagsby  are  secured. 
They  then  report  {^ogress  to  the  eminent  Smallweed,  waiting  at 
the  office  in  his  tall  hat  for  that  purpose,  and  sepaiTate ;  Mr. 
Guppy  explaining  that  he  would  terminate  his  little  entertain- 
ment by  standing  treat  at  the  play,  but  that  there  are  chords  in 
the  human  mind  which  would  render  it  a  hollow  mockery. 

On  the  morrow,  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  Mr.  Weevlc  mod- 
estly appears  at  Kxook's,  by  no  means  incommoded  with  lug- 
gage, and  establishes  himself  in  his  new  lodging;  where  the 
two  eyes  in  the  shutters  stare  at  him  in  his  sleep,  as  if  they  were 
lull  of  wonder.  On  the  following  day  Mr.  Weevle,  who  is  a 
handy  good-fc»^nothing  kind  of  young  fellow,  b<MT0Ws  a  needle 
And  thread  of  Miss  Flite,  and  a  hammer  of  his  landlord,  and 
^oes  to  work  devising  apologies  for  window-curtains,  andknock- 
m^  up  apologies  for  shelves,  anjj  hanging  up  his  two  teacups, 
mitkpot,  and  crockery  sundries  on  a  pennyworth  of  little  hooks., 
like  a  shipwrecked  sailor  making  the  best  of  it. 

But  what  Mr.  Weevle  prizes  most,  of  all  his  few  possessiolii 
(next  after  his  light  whiskers,  for  which  he  has  an  attachment 
that  only  whiskers  can  awaken  in  the  breast  of  man),  is  a  choice 
collection  of  copper-plate  impressions  from  that  truly  national 
work,  the  Divinities  of  Albion,  or  Galaxy  Gallery  of  British 
Beauty,  representing  ladies  of  title  and  fashion  in  every  varietj 
of  smirk  that  art,  combined  with  capital,  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing. With  these  magnificent  portraits,  unworthily  confined  m  a 
band-box  during  his  seclusion  among  the  market-gardens,  he 
decorates  his  apartment ;  and  as  the  Galaxy  Gallery  of  British 
Beauty  wears  every  variety  <rf  fimcy  dress,  plays  every  variety  ol 
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mtisica.  ingtrument,  fondles  erery  variety  of  dug,  oglet  e/ery 
variety  of  prospect,  and  is  backed  up  by  every  variety  of  flovier* 
pot  and  balustrade,  the  result  is  very  imposing. 

But  fashion  is  \fr.  Weevle's,  as  it  was  Tony  Jobling's  weak- 
ness. To  borrow  yestcrda/s  paper  from  the  Sol's  Arms  of  an 
evening,  and  read  about  the  brilliant  and  distinguished  meteors 
that  are  shooting  across  the  fashionable  sky  in  every  direction, 
is  unspeakable  consolation  to  him.  To  know  what  member  of 
what  brilliant  and  distinguished  circle  accomplished  the  brilliant 
and  distinguished  feat  of  joining  it  yesterday,  or  contemplates 
the  no  less  brilliant  and  distinguished  feat  of  leaving  it  to-mor- 
row, gives  him  a  thrill  of  joy.  To  be  informed  what  the  Galaxy 
Gallery  of  British  Beauty  is  about,  and  means  to  be  about,  and 
what  Galaxy  marriages  are  on  the  tapis,  and  what  Galaxy  ru- 
mours are  in  circulation,  is  to  beccnne  acquainted  with  the  most 
jrlorious  destinies  of  mankind.  Mr.  VVeevle  reverts  from  this 
mtelligence,  to  the  Galaxy  portraits  implicated  ;  and  seems  to 
know  the  originals,  and  to  be  known  of  them. 

For  the  rest  he  is  a  quiet  lodger,  full  of  handy  shifts  and 
devices  as  before  mentioned,  able  to  cook  and  clean  for  him- 
self, as  well  as  to  carpenter,  and  developing  social  inclinations 
after  the  shades  of  evening  have  fallen  on  the  court  At  those 
times,  when  he  is  not  visited  by  Mr.  Guppy,  or  by  a  small  light 
in  his  likeness  quenched  in  a  dark  hat,  he  comes  out  of  his  dull 
room — where  be  has  inherited  the  deal  wilderness  of  desk  be- 
spattered with  a  rain  of  ink — and  talks  to  Krook,  or  b  "  very 
free,"  as  they  call  it  in  the  court,  commendingly,  with  any  one 
disposed  for  conversation.  Wherefore,  Mrs.  Piper,  who  leads 
the  court,  is  impelled  to  offer  two  remarks  to  Mrs.  Perkins : 
Fu-stly,  that  if  her  Johnny  was  to  have  whiskers,  she  could  wish 
em  to  be  identically  like  that  young  man's ;  and  secondly,  Mark 
my  words,  Mrs.  Perkins,  ma'am,  (k)n't  you  be  surprised  Lofd 
bless  you,  if  that  young  man  comes  in  at  bat  fo;  old  Krookf  i 
mone/l 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Tike  S9uJlmi§d  Famih, 

|N  a  rather  ill-favoured  and  ill-savouied  ne^boarlieod, 
though  one  of  its  rising  grounds  bears  the  name  cl 
Mount  Pleasant,  the  Elfin  Sniallweed,  christened  Bar- 
^olomew,  and  known  on  the  domestic  hearth  as  Batt^ 
passes  that  limited  portion  of  his  time  on  which  the  office  and 
its  contingencies  have  no  claim.  He  dwells  in  a  little  narrow 
street,  always  solitary,  shady,  and  sad,  closely  bricked  in  on  all 
sides  Kke  a  tomb,  but  where  there  yet  lingers  the  stump  of  an 
old  forest  tree,  whose  flavour  is  about  as  fresh  and  natural  as  the 
Smallweed  smack  of  youth. 

There  has  been  only  one  child  in  the  Smallweed  family  for 
several  generations.  Little  old  men  and  women  there  have 
been,  but  no  child,  until  Mrs.  Smallweed's  grandmoihei,  now 
living,  became  weak  in  her  intellect,  and  fell  (for  the  first  time) 
into  a  childish  state.  With  such  infantine  graces  as  a  total  want 
of  observation,  memory,  understanding  and  interest,  and  an 
eternal  disposition  to  fall  asleep  over  the  fire  and  into  it,  Mr 
Smallweed* s  grandmother  has  undoubtedly  briglitened  the  family. 

Mr.  Sinallweed's  grandfather  is  likewise  of  the  party.  He  ii 
in  a  helpless  condition  as  to  his  lower,  and  nearly  so  as  to  his 
jpper  limbs;  but  his  mind  is  unimpaired.  It  holds,  as  well  as 
it  ever  held,  the  ftrst  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  a  certain  small 
collection  of  the  hardest  facts.  In  resi>ect  of  ideality,  reverence, 
wonder,  and  other  such  phrenological  attributes,  it  is  no  worse 
off  than  it  used  to  be.  Everything  that  Mr.  Smallweed's  grand- 
father ever  put  away  in  his  mind  was  a  grub  at  first,  and  is  a 
grub  at  last.     In  all  his  life  he  has  never  bred  a  single  butterfly. 

The  father  of  this  pleasant  grandfather,  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mount  Pleasant,  was  a  homy-skinned,  two-legged,  money- 
getting  species  of  spider,  who  spun  webs  to  catch  unwary  flic^ 
and  retired  into  holes  until  they  were  entrapped.  The  name  of 
this  old  pagan's  God  was  Compound  Interest.  He  lived  for  it, 
mai.ied  it,  died  of  it  Meeting  with  a  heavy  loss  in  an  honest 
h'ttle  enterprise  in  which  all  the  loss  was  intended  to  have  been 
on  the  other  side,  he  broke  something — something  necessary  to 
his  existence ;  therefore  it  couldn't  have  been  his  heart — and 
omde  an  end  of  hit  career.  As  his  character  was  not  good, 
and  he  had  been  bred  at  a  Charity  School  in  a  coaiplete  OMrsc^ 
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iUXDrding  to  question  and  answer,  of  those  ancient  people  die 
A^morites  and  Hittites,  he  was  frequently  quoted  as  an  example 
of  th-  failure  of  education. 

His  spirit  shone  through  his  son,  to  vt  horn  he  had  aiwa)  i 
preached  of  "  goin^  out "  early  in  life,  and  whom  he  made  r 
clerk  in  a  sharp  scnvener's  office  at  twelve  years  old.  There, 
the  young  gentleman  improved  his  mind,  which  wcis  of  a  lean 
and  anxious  cliaracter  ;  and,  developing  the  family  gifts,  gradu- 
aUy  elevated  himself  into  the  discounting  |>rofession.  Going 
OBt  early  in  hfe  and  marrying  late,  as  his  father  had  done  before 
him>  he  too  begat  a  lean  and  anxious-minded  son  ;  who,  in  his 
turn,  going  out  early  in  life  and  marrying  late,  became  the  father 
of  Bartholomew  and  Judith  Smallweed,  twins.  During  the 
whole  time  consumed  in  the  slow  growth  of  this  family  tree, 
the  house  of  Smallweed,  always  early  to  go  out  and  late  to 
marry,  has  strengthened  itself  in  its  practical  character,  has 
discarded  all  amusements,  discountenanced  all  story-books, 
biry-tales,  fictions,  and  fables,  and  banished  all  levities  whatso- 
ever.  Hence  the  gratifying  fact,  that  it  has  had  no  child  born 
to  it,  and  that  the  complete  little  men  and  women  whom  it  has 
produced,  have  been  observed  to  bear  a  likeness  to  old  mon- 
keys widi  something  depressing  on  their  minds. 

At  the  present  time,  in  the  dark  little  parlour  certain  feet  be- 
\os^  the  level  of  the  street — a  grim,  hard,  uncouth  parlour,  only 
ornamented  with  the  coarsest  of  baize  table-covers,  and  the 
hardest  of  sheet-iron  tea-trays,  and  offering  in  its  decomtive 
character  no  bad  allegorical  representation  of  Grandfather 
Smallweed's  mind — ^seated  in  two  black  horsehair  porter's 
chaifs,  one  on  each  side  of  the  fire-place,  the  superannuated 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smallweed  wile  away  the  rosy  hours.  On  the 
sttove  are  a  couple  of  trivets  for  the  pots  and  kettles  which  it  is 
Grandfather  Smallweed's  usual  occupation  to  watch,  and  pro- 
jecting from  the  chimney-piece  between  them  is  a  sort  of  brass 
K^lows  for  roasting,  which  he  also  superintends  when  it  is  in  ac- 
tion. Under  the  venerable  Mr.  Smaillweed's  seat,  and  guarded 
by  his  spindle  legs,  is  a  drawer  in  his  chair,  reported  to  contain 
property  to  a  fabulous  amount.  Beside  him  is  a  spare  cushion, 
with  which  Iv?  is  always  provided,  in  oider  that  he  may  have 
sonHTthing  to  throw  at  the  venerable  partner  of  hit  respected 
^e  whenever  she  makes  an  allusion  to  money — a  subject  on 
which  he  is  pardcularly  sensitive. 

"And  Where's  Bart?"  Grandfather  SmaJlweed  inquires  •< 
Judy,  Bart's  twin-iister. 

"He  an't  come  is  jret,"  says  Judy. 
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'« If  s  Ills  :ea  time,  isn't  it  ?" 

-No." 

"How  much  do  you  mean  to  say  it  wants  dien?** 

'*  Ten  minutes."  ^  » 

"Hey?" 

"Ten  minutes." — (Loud  on  the  part  of  Judy.) 

"  Ho  !  "  says  Grandfather  Smallweed.     "  Ten  minutes.* 

Grandmother  Smallweed,  who  has  been  mumbling  and  shying 
ber  head  at  the  trivets,  hearing  figures  mentioned,  connects 
them  witii  money,  and  screeches,  like  a  horrible  old  pane  t  widi- 
out  any  pluniage,  ''  Ten  ten-pound  notes  1 " 

Grandfather  Smallweed  immediately  throws  the  cushion  it 
her. 

"  Drat  you,  be  quiet ! "  says  the  good  old  man. 

The  effect  of  tlus  act  of  jaculation  is  twofold.  It  not  only 
doubles  up  Mrs.  Smallweed's  head  against  the  side  of  her  por* 
tefs  chair,  and  causes  her  to  present,  when  extricated  by  het 
grand-daughter,  a  highly  unbecoming  state  of  cap,  but  the 
necessary  exertion  recoils  on  Mr.  Smallweed  himself,  whom  it 
throws  back  into  his  porter's  chair,  like  a  broken  puppet  The 
excellent  old  gentleman  being,  at  these  times,  a  mere  clothes- 
bag  with  a  black  skull-cap  on  the  top  of  it,  does  not  present  a 
very  animated  appearance,  until  he  has  undergone  the  two 
operations  at  the  hands  of  his  grand-daughter,  of  being  shaken 
up  like  a  great  bottle,  and  poked  and  punched  like  a  great  bol- 
ster. Some  indication  of  a  neck  being  developed  in  him  by 
these  means,  he  and  the  sharer  of  his  life's  evemng  again  sh 
fronting  one  another  in  their  two  porter's  chairs,  like  a  couple 
of  sentmels  long  forgotten  on  their  post  by  the  Black  Serjeant^ 
Death. 

Judy  the  twin  is  worthy  company  for  these  associates.  She  is 
.so  indubitably  sister  to  Mr.  Smallweed  the  younger,  that  the 
two  kneaded  into  one  would  hardly  make  a  young  person  ot 
average  proportions ;  while  she  so  happily  exemplines  the  be- 
fore-mentioned family  likeness  to  the  monkey  tribe,  that,  at- 
tired in  a  spangled  robe  and  cap,  she  might  walk  about  the  table- 
land on  the  top  of  a  barrel-organ  without  exciting  much  remark 
as  an  unusual  si>ecimen.  Under  existing  circumstances^  ho<#- 
evei,  she  is  dressed  in  a  plain,  spare  gown  of  brown  stuffl 

Judv  never  owned  a  doll,  never  heard  of  Cinderella,  never 
played  at  any  game.  She  once  or  twice  fell  into  children's 
company  wh^  she  was  about  ten  years  old,  but  the  children 
couldn't  get  on  widi  Judy,  and  Judy  couldn't  get  on  with  them. 
She  seemed  like  an  aniomi  of  another  specie%  and  there  mu 
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bstlhctive  repugnance  on  both  sides.  It  :s  Tery  doibtfiil 
whether  Judy  knows  how  to  laugh.  She  has  so  xarely  seen  the 
thing  done,  that  the  probabilities  are  stronj;  the  other  way.  Of 
anything  like  a  youthful  laugh,  she  certainly  can  have  no  con- 
ception. If  she  were  to  try  one,  she  would  find  her  teeth  in 
her  way ;  modellii^  that  action  of  her  face,  as  she  has  uncon* 
sdously  modelled  all  its  other  expressions,  on  her  pattern  d 
^Kn-did  age.     Such  is  Judy. 

And  her  twin  broker  couldn't  wind  up  a  top  for  his  life 
He  knows  no  more  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  or  of  Sinbad  the 
Sailor,  than  he  knows  of  the  people  in  the  stars.  He  could  as 
«oon  play  at  leap-frog,  or  at  cricket,  as  change  into  a  cricket  or 
a  frog  himself.  But,  he  is  so  much  the  better  off  than  his  sister, 
that  on  his  narrow  world  of  fiict  an  opaning  has  dawned,  into 
such  broader  regions  as  lie  within  die  ken  of  Mr.  Guppy. 
Kence,  his  admiration  and  emulation  of  that  shining  enchanter. 

Judy,  with  a  gong-like  clash  and  clatter,  sets  one  of  the  sheet- 
iron  tea-trays  on  the  table,  and  arranges  cups  and  saucers. 
The  bread  she  puts  on  in  an  iron  basket ;  and  the  butter  (and 
not  much  of  it)  in  a  small  pewter  plate.  Grandfather  Small 
weed  looks  hard  after  the  tea  as  it  is  served  out,  and  asks  Judy 
where  the  girl  is  ? 

"  Charley,  do  you  mean  ?  "  says  Judy. 

•*  Hey  ?  "  from  Grandfather  Smallweed. 

"  Charley  do  you  mean  ?  " 

This  touches  a  spring  in  Grandmother  Smallweed,  who, 
chuckling,  as  usual,  at  the  trivets,  cries — "Over  the  water  I 
Charley  over  the  water,  Charley  over  the  water,  over  the  watet 
to  Charley,  Charley  over  the  water,  over  the  water  to  Charley ! " 
and  becomes  quite  energetic  about  it.  Grandfather  looks  at 
the  cushion,  but  has  not  sufficiently  recovered  his  late  exertioa 

**  Ha ! "  he  says,  when  there  is  silence — "  if  that's  her  name. 
She  eatsji  deaL     It  would  be  better  to  allow  her  for  her  keep.** 

Judy,  with  her  brother's  wink,  shakes  her  head,  and  punet  up 
her  mouth  into  No^  without  sajring  it. 

"  No?  "  returns  the  old  man.    "  Why  not  ? " 

"She'd  want  sixpeaee  a-day,  and  we  can  do  it  for  lest." 
laya  Judy. 

"Sure?" 

Judy  answers  with  a  nod  of  deepest  meanin^^  and  calls,  as 
she  scrapes  the  butter  on  the  loaf  with  every  precaution  against 
waste,  and  cuts  it  into  slices,  "You  Charley,  where  are  yoo?" 
Timidly  obedient  to  the  summons,  a  little  girl  in  a  rough  apron 
and  a  large  bonnet,  with  her  hands  covered  with  soap  and 
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watei  and  a  scrubbing  brush  in  one  of  them,  appear^  and  ciot 
•eva. 

"llliat  work  are  you  about  now  ?"  says  Judy,  making  man 
dent  snap  at  her,  lise  a  very  sharp  old  beldame. 

'^  Fm  a  cleaning  the  uj^stairs  back  roonif  miss,'*  repltei 
Charley. 

"  Mmd  you  do  it  thoroughly,  and  don't  loiter.  Shiikin| 
won't  do  for  m  *.  Make  haste  I  Go  along  I  "  cries  Judy,  with 
a  stamp  upon  the  ground.  "  You  girls  are  more  trouble  than 
you're  worth,  by  half.** 

On  this  se</ere  matron,  as  she  returns  to  her  task  of  scraping 
the  butter  and  cutting  the  bread,  falls  the  shadow  of  her 
brotner,  looking  in  at  the  window.  For  whom,  knife  and 
loaf  in  hand,  she  opens  the  street  door. 

"  Ay,  ay.  Bart  I "  says  Grandfather  Smallweed.  "  Here  ><Ott 
are,  hey  ?  " 

**  Here  I  am,"  says  Bart 

"  Been  along  with  your  friend  again,  Bart  ? ' 

Small  nods. 

"  Dining  at  his  expense,  Bart  ?" 

Small  nods  again. 

"  That's  right  Live  at  his  expense  as  rauch  as  you  can^  and 
take  warning  by  his  foolish  example.  That's  the  use  of  siich  a 
friend.  The  only  use  you  can  put  him  to,"  says  the  venerable 
sage. 

His  grandson,  without  receiving  this  good  counsel  as  dutifully 
as  he  might,  honours  it  with  all  such  acceptance  as  may  lie  in  a 
slight  wink  and  a  nod,  and  takes  a  chair  at  the  tea-table.  The 
four  old  faces  then  hover  over  tea-cups,  like  a  company  ol 
ghastly  cherubim;  Mrs.  Smallweed  per|)etually  twitching  her 
head  and  chattering  at  the  tnvets,  and  Mr.  Smallweed  re- 
quiring to  be  repeatedly  shaken  up  like  a  large  black  draught. 

**  Yes,  yes,"  says  the  good  old  gentleman,  reverting  to  ^10 
lesson  of  wisdom.  *'  That's  such  advice  as  your  father  would 
have  giv«n  you,  Bart  You  never  saw  your  father.  More's  die 
pity.  He  wa#  my  true  son."  Whether  it  is  intended  to  be 
convejed  that  he  was  particularly  pleasant  to  look  at,  on  tb«i 
account,  does  not  appear. 

''  He  was  my  true  son,"  repeats  the  old  gentleman,  folding  hb 
bread  and  butter  on  his  knee ;  **  a  good  accountant,  and  died 
fifteen  years  aga" 

Mrs.  Snoallweed,  following  her  usual  instinct,  breaks  out  with 
**  Fifteen  hundred  pound  Fifteen  hundred  pound  in  a  Mack 
boi,  fifteen  hundred  pound  locked  up,  fifteen  hundred  pound  put 
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twtf  JHid  hM  1  '  Her  worthy  husband,  setting  as'Je  his  bread 
and  butter,  inmiedijUely  discharges  the  cushion  at  her,  crushes^ 
her  against  tiie  side  of  her  chair,  and  falls  back  in  his  own,  over- 
powered. Hts  appearance,  after  visiting  Mrs.  Smallweed  with 
one  of  these  admooitioos,  b  particularly  impressive  and  not 
wholly  prepossessing:  irstly,  because  the  exertion  generall} 
twiaU  his  Mack  skull  cap  over  one  eye  and  gives  him  an  air  of 
goblin  rakiehness  ;  secondly,  because  he  mutters  violent  impie- 
calions  against  Mrs.  Smallweed ;  and  thirdly,  because  the  con- 
trast between  those  powerful  expressions  and  his  powerless  figute 
is  suggestive  of  a  baleful  old  malignant,  who  would  be  very 
wicked  if  he  could.  All  this,  however,  is  so  common  in  the 
Smallweed  family  circle,  that  it  produces  no  impression.  The 
old  gentleman  is  merely  shaken,  and  has  his  internal  feathers 
beaten  op ;  the  onhion  is  restored  to  its  usual  place  beside  him ; 
and  the  old  lady,  perhaps  with  her  cap  adjusted,  and  perhaps  not, 
is  planted  in  her  chair  again,  ready  to  be  bowled  down  like  a 
ninepin. 

Some  time  elapses,  in  the  present  instance,  before  the  old 
gentleman  i|  sufficiently  cool  to  resume  liis  discourse  ;  and  even 
then  he  mixes  it  up  with  several  edifying  expletives  addressed  to 
tile  unconscaous  partner  of  his  bosom,  who  holds  communication 
with  nothing  on  earth  but  trivets.     As  thus : 

"  If  your  father,  Bart,  had  lived  longer,  he  might  have  been 
B'orthagreatdealof  money — ^you  brimstone  chatterer  ! — but  just 
as  he  was  beginning  to  build  up  the  house  that  he  had  been  making 
the  foundations  for,  through  many  a  year — you  jade  of  a  mag- 
pie, jackdaw,  and  poll-parrot,  what  do  you  mean  ! — ^he  took  ill 
and  died  of  a  k>w  fever,  always  being  a  sparing  and  a  spare  man, 
full  of  business  care — I  should  like  to  throw  a  cat  at  you  instead 
of  a  euahion^  and  I  will  too  if  you  make  such  a  confounded  fool 
of  yoorself  l-r-and  your  mother,  who  was  a  prudent  woman  as  dry 
afi  a  chip,  just  dwindled  away  like  toucli  wood  after  you  and  Judy 
were  bom^-Yoia  are  an  old  pig.  You  are  a  brimstone  pig. 
Vou're  a  head  of  swine ! " 

Judy,  not  interested  in  what  die  has  often  heard,  begins  tG 
cdy^ct  in  a  basin  various  tributary  streams  of  tea  from  the  bot 
toms  of  cops  and  saucers  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  tea-pot, 
for  the  litde  charwoman's  evening  meal.  In  like  manner  she 
gets  togetho",  in  the  iron  bread-basket,  as  many  outside  fiag- 
ments  and  worn-down  heels  of  loaves  as  the  rigid  economy  oi 
2he  botfie  haa  left  in  existence. 

"Bot  your  father  and  me  weie  partners,  Bart,"  says  the  <M 
V  and  wlwn  I  am  gone^  yoa  and  Jody  wol  have  all 
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tbete  is.  It's  rare  for  jron  both,  diat  you  went  out  eatly  in  life 
— ^Judjr  to  the  Bower  business,  and  you  to  the  law.  You  won'c 
want  to  spend  it  You'll  get  your  living  without  it,  and  put  more 
to  it  When  I  am  gone,  Judy  will  go  back  to  the  flower  bu^inessi 
and  you'll  stick  to  the  law." 

One  might  infer,  from  Jud/s  appearance,  that  her  bustnesi 
I  ither  lay  with  the  thorns  than  the  flowers ;  but,  she  has»  in  her 
dme,  been  apprenticed  to  the  art  and  mystery  of  axtifi<;ia) 
flowes  making.  A  close  observer  might  perhaps  detect  both,  iv 
h^r  eye  and  her  brother's,  when  their  venerable  grandsire  an- 
ticipates his  being  gone,  some  little  impatience  to  know  when  he 
may  be  going,  and  some  resentful  opinion  that  it  is  time  that  he 
went 

"  Now,  if  everybody  has  done,"  says  Judy,  completing  her 
preparations,  ^^I'll  have  that  girl  in  to  her  tea.  She  would 
never  leave  ofi^  if  she  took  it  by  herself  in  the  kitchen." 

Charley  is  accordingly  introduced,  and,  under  a  heavy  Are  of 
eyes,  sits  down  to  her  basin  and  a  Druidical  ruin  of  bread  2Uid 
butter.  In  the  active  superintendence  of  this  young  person, 
Judy  Smallweed  appeals  to  attain  a  perfectly  geological  agjs,  and 
to  date  from  the  remotest  periods.  Her  systematic  manner  o/ 
flying  at  her  and  pouncing  on  her,  with  or  without  pretenue, 
whether  or  no,  is  wonderful ;  evincing  an  accomplishment  in 
the  art  of  girl-driving,  seldom  reached  by  the  oldest  practitii.  ti- 
ers. 

"  Now,  don't  stare  about  you  all  the  afternoon,"  cries  JuJy, 
shaking  her  head  and  stamping  her  foot  as  she  happens  to  caich 
the  glance  which  has  been  previously  sounding  the  basin  of  toa, 
•*  but  take  your  victuals  and  get  back  to  your  work." 

"  Yes,  miss,"  says  Charley. 

"  Don't  say  yes,"  returns  Miss  Smallweed,  "  for  I  know  what 
you  girls  are.  Do  it  without  saying  it,  and  then  I  may  begin  to 
believe  you.'* 

Charley  swallows  a  great  gulp  of  tea  in  token  of  submission, 
and  so  disperses  the  Druidical  ruins  that  Miss  Smallweed 
charges  her  not  to  gormandise,  which,  *'  in  you  girls,"  she  ob- 
serves, is  disgusting.  Charley  might  And  some  more  difficulty 
in  meeting  her  views  on  the  general  subject  of  girls,  but  for  % 
knock  at  the  door. 

*'  See  who  it  is,  and  don't  chew  when  you  open  it  f  '  cnea 
Judy. 

The  object  of  her  attentions  withdrawing  for  the  purpose. 
Miss  Smallweed  takes  diat  opportunity  of  jumbling  the  remain* 
da  of  the  bread  and  batter  tqgether,  and  launching  fwo  or  th^ 
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dnty  tea-caps  into  the  ebb-iide  of  the  basin  of  tea ;  as  a  htnl 
that  she  considers  the  eating  and  drinking  terminated. 

'*  Now !  Who  is  it,  and  what* s  wanted  ?  "  says  the  snappish 
Judy. 

It  is  one  "Mr.  George,"  it  appears.  Without  other  an* 
imrcemcnt  )r  ceremony,  Mr.  George  walks  in. 

"Whew!"  savs  Mr.  George.  "You  are  hot  here.  Alwajri 
ft  fire,  eh  ?  WcU  1  Perhaps  you  do  right  to  get  used  to  one.** 
Mr.  George  makes  the  latter  remark  to  himself,  as  he  nods  to 
Grandfather  Smallweed. 

"  Ho  \  It's  you  ! "  cries  the  old  gentleman.  '*  How  de  do  ? 
Howdedo?" 

«* Middling,"  replies  Mr.  George,  taking  a  chair.  "Your 
grand-daughter  I  have  had  the  honour  of  seeing  before ;  my  ser- 
irice  to  you,  miss." 

"This  is  my  grandson,"  says  Grandfather  Smallweed.  "  You 
ha*n*t  seen  him  before.  He  is  in  the  law,  and  not  much  at 
home." 

^*^My  service  to  him,  too !  He  is  like  his  sister.  He  is  very 
Eke  his  sister.  He  is  devilish  like  his  sister,"  says  Mr.  George, 
laying  a  great  and  not  altogether  complimentary  stress  on  his 
last  adjective. 

**  And  how  does  the  world  use  you,  Mr.  George  ? "  Grand 
father  Smallweed  inquires,  slowly  rubbing  his  legs. 

"  Pretty  much  as  usual.     Like  a  football" 

He  is  a  swarthy  browned  man  of  fifty  ;  well  made,  and  good- 
looking ;  with  crisp  dark  hair,  bright  eyes,  and  a  broad  chest 
His  sinewy  and  powerful  hands,,  as  sunburnt  as  (lis  face,  have 
evidently  been  used  to  a  pretty  rough  life.  What  is  curious 
about  him  is,  that  he  sits  forward  on  his  chair  as  if  he  were,  from 
long  habit,  allowing  space  for  some  dress  or  accoutrements  that 
he  has  altogether  laid  aside.  His  step  too  is  measured  and 
heavy,  and  would  go  well  with  a  weighty  clash  and  jingle  o( 
Spurs.  He  is  close-shaved  now,  but  his  mouth  is  set  as  /  hij 
upper  lip  had  been  for  years  familiar  with  a  great  moustache  ; 
and  his  manner  of  occasionally  laying  the  open  palm  of  his  broail 
brown  hand  upon  it,  is  to  the  same  effect  Altogether,  one  might 
guess  Mr.  George  to  have  been  a  trooper  once  upon  a  time. 

A  special  contrast  Mr.  George  makes  to  the  Smallweed 
taunily.  Trooper  was  never  yet  billeted  upon  a  household  more 
unlike  him.  It  is  a  broadsword  to  an  oyster  knife.  His  de- 
veloped figure,  and  their  stunted  forms ;  his  large  manner,  fill- 
ing any  amount  of  room,  and  their  little  narrow  pinched  ways ; 
1U»  soondii^  voioe^  and  their  sharp  spare  tones ;   are  m  ths 
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strongest  ana  the  strangest  opposition.  As  he  sits  iQ  tlic  aid 
die  of  the  grim  parlour,  leaning  a  little  fo.  ^ard,  with  his  hands 
u{>on  his  thighs,  and  his  elbows  squared,  he  looks  as  ihotigh^ 
if  he  reinauied  thei^  long,  he  would  absorb  into  himself  the 
whoU:  family  and  tiie  whole  four  roomed  house,  extra  little  itack- 
kiichrn  and  all. 

*'  Do  you  rub  your  legs  to  rub  life  into  'em  ? "  he  as|cs  Q , 
Grandfather  Small  weed,  after  looking  round  the  room. 

**  Why,  it's  partly  a  habit,  Mr.  George,  and — ^}cs--it  par\«) 
nelps  the  circulation,"  he  replies. 

''The  circu-la-tion!"  repeats  Mr.  George,  folding  his  arms 
u)X)n  his  cliest,  and  seeming  to  become  two  sizes  larger.  *'  Not 
much  of  that,  I  should  think." 

**  Truly  I'm  old,  Mr.  George,"  says  Grandfather  SnuUweed 
"But  1  can  carry  my  years.  Tm  older  than  htr^^*  nodding  at 
his  wife,  "  and  see  what  she  is ! — You're  a  brimstone  chatterer  1  ** 
with  a  sudden  revival  of  his  late  hostility. 

"  Unlucky  old  soul !  "  says  Mr.  George,  turning  his  head  in 
that  direction.  **  Don't  scold  the  old  lady.  Ixx>k  at  her  here, 
with  her  poor  cap  half  off  her  head,  and  her  i)oor  chair  all  in  a 
muddle.  Hold  up,  ma'am.  That's  better.  There  we  are  1 
Think  of  your  mother,  Mr.  Small  weed,"  says  Mr.  George, 
coming  back  to  his  seat  from  assisting  her,  "  'i  your  wife  an't 

^80Ugh." 

**  1  suppose  you  were  an  excellent  son,  Mr.  George,"  the  old 
man  hints,  with  a  leer. 

The  colour  of  Mr.  George's  face  rather  deei>ens,  as  he  repHes ; 
'•Why  no.     I  wasn't." 

''  I  am  astonished  at  it** 

"  So  am  I.  I  ought  to  have  been  a  good  son,  and  I  think  ! 
meant  to  have  been  one.  But  I  wasn't.  I  was  a  thundering 
bad  son,  that's  the  long  and  the  short  of  it,  and  never  was  a 
credit  to  anybody." 

"  Surprising  1 "  cries  the  old  man. 

•*  However,"  Mr.  George  resumes,  '*  the  less  said .  about  it 
the  better  now.  Come  I  You  know  the  agreement.  Always 
a  pipe  out  of  the  two  months'  interest!  (Bosh  I  It's  ail 
correct.  You  needn't  be  afraid  to  order  the  pipe.  Here's 
the  new  bill,  and  here's  the  two  months'  interest-money,  and 
a  devil-and-all  of  a  scrape  it  is  to  get  it  together  in  my  busi- 
ness)." 

Mr.  George  sits,  with  his  arms  folded,  consuming  the  family 
and  the  parlour,  while  Grandfather  Small  weed  is  assisted  by  Judy 
10  two  bUrk  leathern  cases  out  of  a  locked  bureau ;  in  one  A 
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irfiieli  he  »ectuci  the  document  he  has  just  received,  and  from 
the  other  takes  another  similar  document  wliich  he  hands  to 
\fr  George,  who  twists  it  up  for  a  pipe-light.  As  the  old  mat 
mspeas,  through  his  glasses,  every  u|>-stroke  and  down-stroke 
of  both  docu!nents,  before  he  releases  thetn  from  their  leathern 
prison  ;  and  as  he  counts  the  money  three  times  over,  and  re- 
quires Judy  to  say  every  word  she  utters  at  least  twice,  and  il 
as  tremulously  slow  of  si)eech  and  action  as  it  is  possible  to  be  ; 
hi*  business  ii  a  k)ng*<ime  in  progress.  When  it  is  quite  con- 
cluded, and  not  before,  he  diseng:iges  his  ravenous  eyes  and 
fingers  froiii  it,  and  answers  Mr.  George's  last  remark  by  say- 
ing, "Afraid  to  order  the  pi|>e  ?  We  are  not  so  mercenary  as 
'.hat,  sir.  Judy,  see  directly  to  the  pipe  and  the  glass  of  cold 
brntidy  and  water  for  Mr.  George." 

The  sportive  twins,  who  have  been  looking  straight  before 
them  all  this  rime,  except  when  tliey  have  been  engrossed  by 
th^  black  leathern  cases,  retire  together,  generally  disdainful  of 
the  visitor,  but  leaving  him  to  the  old  man,  as  two  young  cubs 
might  leave  a  traveller  to  the  parental  bear. 
.  '*  And  there  yon  sit,  I  suppose,  all  the  day  long,  eh!"  sayi 
Wr.  (Jeor^,  with  folded  arms. 

"Just  so,  just  so,"  the  old  man  nods. 

*•"  Anti  don't  you  occupy  yourself  at  all  ?" 

"  I  watch  ilie  fire — and  the  boiling  and  the  roasting — *' 

"  When  there  is  any,*'  says  Mr.  George,  with  great  expression. 

**  Just  so.     When  there  is  any." 

**^f)on*t  you  read,  or  get  read  to?" 

The  old  man  shakes  his  head  with  shaq)  sly  triumph.  "  No, 
no.  We  have  never  been  readers  in  our  family.  It  don't  pay. 
Stuff.     Idleness.     Folly.     No,  no  ?" 

•*  There's  not  much  to  choose  between  your  two  states,"  sayi 
the  visitor,  in  a  key  too  low  for  the  old  man's  dull  hearing,  as 
lie  looks  from  him  to  the  old  woman  and  back  iigain.  "  J  say ! " 
in  a  louder  voice. 

'*  i  hear  you." 

**  You'll  sell  n)e  up  at  last  I  suppose,  when  I  am  a  day  in  ar- 
rear." 

"  My  dear  friend  I  "  cries  Grandfather  Smallweed,  stretching 
out  both  hands  to  embrace  him.  **  Never  I  Never,  my  deai 
friend  1  liut  mv  friend  in  the  city  that  I  got  to  lerd  you  thr 
money — he  might  I " 

"O!  you  can't  answer  for  him  ?"  says  Mr.  George  ;  finish- 
ing the  inquiry,  in  his  lower  key,  with  the  words  ^'yoa  lying  oU 
ra:sotf  »•• 
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**  My  dear  friend,  he  n  not  to  be  dep«nded  on.  1  wouk)!!^ 
drust  him.     He  will  have  his  bond,  my  dear  friend." 

"  Devil  doubt  him,"  says  Mr.  George.  Charley  appearing 
with  a  tray,  on  which  are  the  pipe,  a  small  paper  of  tobacco, 
and  the  brandy  and  water,  he  asks  her,  ''How  do  you  come 
here !  you  haven't  got  the  family  face." 

"  I  goes  out  to  work,  sir,"  returns  Charley. 

The  trooper  (if  trooper  he  be  or  have  been)  takes  her  lioft 
net  off,  with  a  light  touch  for  so  strong  a  hand,  and  pats  her  on 
the  head  '*You  give  the  house  almost  a  wholesome  look. 
It  wants  a  bit  of  youth  as  much  as  it  wants  fresh  air."  Then 
be  dismisses  her,  lights  his  pipe,  and  drinks  to  Mr.  Smallweed's 
friend  in  the  city — the  one  solitary  flight  of  that  esteemed  old 
gentleman's  imagination. 

"  So  you  think  he  might  be  hard  upon  me,  eh  ?  " 

'*  I  think  he  might — 1  am  afraid  he  would.  I  have  known 
him  do  it,"  says  Grandfather  Smallweed,  incautiously,  "  twenty 
times." 

Incautiously,  because  his  stricken  better  half,  who  has  been 
dozing  over  the  fire  for  some  time,  is  instantly  aroused  and 
jabbers  **  Twenty  thousand  pounds,  twenty  twenty-pound  notes 
in  a  money-box,  twenty  guineas,  twenty  million  twenty  per 
cent,  twenty — ''  and  is  then  cut  short  by  the  flying  cushion, 
which  the  visitor,  to  whom  this  singular  experiment  appears  to 
be  a  novelty,  snatches  from  her  face  as  it  crushes  her  in  ^e 
usual  manner. 

**  You're  a  brimstone  idiot  You're  a  scorpion — 2l  brimstone 
scorpion  I  You're  a  sweltering  toad.  You're  a  chattering 
clattering  broomstick  witch,  that  ought  to  be  burnt ! "  gasps  the 
old  man,  prostrate  in  his.  chair.  '*  My  dear  friend,  will  yoo 
shake  me  up  a  little  ?" 

Mr.  George,  who  has  been  looking  first  at  one  of  them  and 
^hen  at  the  other,  as  if  he  were  demented,  takes  his  venerablf 
cquaintance  by  the  throat  on  receiving  this  request,  and  drag 
^ing  him  upright  in  his  chair  as  easily  as  if  he  were  a  doll,  appears 
m  two  minds  whether  or  no  to  shake  all  future  power  of  cush- 
ioning out  of  him,  and  shake  him  into  his  grave.  Resistins  the 
temptation,  but  agitating  him  violently  enough  to  make  his  head 
roll  like  a  harlequin's,  he  puts  him  smanly  down  in  his  chair 
again,  and  adjusts  his  skull-cap  with  such  a  rub,  that  the  old 
man  winks  with  both  eyes  for  a  minute  afterwards. 

"  O  Lord ! "  gasps  Mr.  Smallweed.  That'll  do.  Thank  voo, 
my  dear  friend,  that'll  do.  O  dear  me,  I'm  out  of  breath.  O 
Loid ! "    And  Mr.  SiaaUweed  says  it,  not  withoat  evident  ap- 
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prebensions  of  his  dear  friend,  who  still  stands  ovei  him  loomtiig 
larger  than  ever. 

The  alarming  presence,  however,  gradually  siibrides  into  iti 
chair^  and  falls  to  smoking  in  long  pufifis ;  consoling  itself  with 
the  philosophical  reflection,  <'  The  name  of  your  friend  in  the 
city  begins  with  a  D,  comrade,  and  you're  about  right  respect- 
ing the  bond." 

V Bid  you  speak,  Mr.  George?"  inquires  the  old  roan^ 

The  troo|)er  shakes  his  head ;  and  leaning  forward  with  his 
right  elbow  on  his  right  knee  and  his  pipe  supported  in  that 
hand,  while  his  other  hand,  resting  on  his  left  1^,  squares  his 
left  elbow  in  a  martial  manner,  continues  to  smoke.  Mean- 
while he  looks  at  Mr.  Smallweed  with  grave  attention,  and  now 
and  then  fans  the  cloud  of  smoke  away,  in  order  that  he  may 
see  him  the  more  clearly. 

''  I  take  it,"  he  says,  making  just  as  much  and  as  little  change 
m  his  position  as  will  enable  him  to  reach  the  glass  to  his  lips, 
with  a  round,  full  action,  ''  that  I  am  the  only  man  alive  (or 
dead  either),  that  gets  the  value  of  a  pipe  out  oiyou  ?  " 

<'Well!"  returns  the  old  man,  "it's  true  that  I  don't  see 
company,  Mr.  George,  and  that  I  don't  treat  I  can't  afford  to 
it.  But  as  you,  in  your  pleasant  way,  made  your  pipe  a  condi- 
tion—" 

''Why,  it's  not  for  the  value  of  it ;  that's  no  great  thing.  It 
was  a  fancy  to  get  it  out  of  you.  To  have  something  in  for  my 
money." 

''  Ha !  You're  prudent,  prudent,  sir ! '  cries  Grandfather 
Smallweed,  rubbing  his  legs. 

"Very.  I  always  was."  Puff.  "  If s  a  sure  sign  of  my 
pnidence,  that  I  ever  found  the  way  here."  Puff.  "  Also,  that 
I  am  what  I  im."  Puff.  "  I  am  well  known  to  be  prudent," 
•ays  Mr.  GeoKe,  composedly  smoking.  "  I  rose  in  life,  that 
«ray." 

"  Don't  be  down-hearted,  sir.    You  may  rise  yet" 

Mr.  George  lau^s  and  drinks. 

"  Ha'n't  you  no  relations,  now,"  asks  Grandfather  Smallweed, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  '*  who  would  pay  off  this  little  princi- 
pal, or  who  would  lend  you  a  good  name  or  two  that  I  could 
persuade  my  friend  in  the  city  to  make  you  a  further  advance 
upon  ?  Two  good  names  would  be  suflicient  for  my  friend  in 
the  city.     Ha'ift  you  no  such  relations,  Mr.  George  ?  " 

Mr.  George,  still  composedly  smoking,  replies,  "  If  I  had,  I 
fibooldn't  trouble  them.  I  have  been  trouble  enough  Xomf\n^ 
kMif  nyi  in  my  day.    It  muf  be  a  rery  good  Mrt  of  jpoiiMMi 
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in  a  vagabcnc!,  woo  has  irasti:d  the  best  time  of  hit  life»  to  gn 
back  then  to  decent  people  that  he  never  was  a  credit  to,  and 
live  ui>on  them  ;  but  it*s  not  ipy  sort.  The  best  kind  of  amends 
then,  for  having  gone  away,  is  to  keep  away,  in  my  oi)inion." 

**But  natural  affection,  Nfr.  Cieorge,"  hints  GroiidfAtH*! 
Si  nail  weed. 

*•  l*'or  two  good  names,  hey?"  says  Mr.  (leorge,  sliakin^  his 
hrad,  and  still  composedly  smoking.  "  No.  That's  net  mj 
Bort.  either." 

Grandfather  Smallweed  has  been  gradually  sliding  dcwn  k 
his  chair  since  his  last  adjustment,  and  is  now  a  bandle  of 
clothes,  with  a  voice  in  it  calling  for  Judy.  That  Houri  appear- 
ing, shakes  him  up  in  the  usual  manner,  aiicl  is  charged  by  the 
old  gentleman  to  remain  near  him.  For  he  seems  chary  ol 
putting  his  visitor  to  the  trouble  of  repeating  his  late  attentions. 

"Ha!"  he  obser'es,  when  he  is  in  irini  again.  **lfyou 
could  have  traced  out  the  Captain,  Mr.  (Icorgc-,  ir  would  have 
been  the  making  of  you.  If,  when  you  first  cajiie  hcrc\  in  con- 
sequence  of  our  advertisements  in  the  newsi)apers — when  I  *ay 
*  our,*  Tm  alluding  to  the  advertisements  of  my  friend  in  the  city, 
jtnd  one  or  two  others  who  embark  their  capital  in  the  same 
way,  and  are  so  friendly  towards  me  as  Mon^etiuies  to  give  me  a 
lift  with  my  little  pittance—  if,  at  that  time,  you  could  ha^-e 
helped  us,  Mr.  George,  it  would  have  been  ihe  making  of  von  " 

**  1  was  willing  enough  to  be  *made.'  a.s  you  call  i:,'*  ^a.s 
Mr.  George,  smoking  not  quite  so  placidl;  as  before,  for  since 
the  entrance  of  Judy  he  has  been  in  some  measure  distiubed  by 
a  fascination,  not  of  the  admiring  kind,  which  obliges  him  to 
look  at  her  as  she  stands  by  her  grandfather's  cluiir  j  "  but,  on 
the  whole,  I  am  glad  1  wasn't  now." 

'*  Wiy.  Mr.  George?  In  the  name  of — of  iirimstone,  \vhy  ?' 
says  urandfather  Smallweed,  with  a  plain  appearance  of  cxas 
peration.  (Brimstone  apparently  suggested  by  his  eye  ligl  ti'-j 
on  Mrs.  Smallweed  in  her  slumber.) 

**  For  two  reasons,  comrade." 

"And  what  two  reasons,  Mr.  George?  In  the  \\sxx\t  o! 
the—" 

"  Of  our  friend  in  the  city  ?  "  suggests  Mr.  George,  conipus 
edly  drinking. 

**  .\y,  if  you  like.     What  two  reasons  ?  " 

**  In  the  first  place,"  returns  Mr.  George  ;  but  still  looking  ai 
Judy,  as  if,  she  being  so  old  and  so  like  her  grandfather,  it  is  in 
different  which  of  the  two  he  addresses ;  "  you  gentlemen  look 
Me  ift.    Yoo  advfrtifed  tkat  Mr.  Hawdoo  (Caf tain  Hawdott^  h 
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V8U  kdid  to  Che  aajring,  Once  a  caf^ain  always  a  captau)  was  to 
hfour  of  something  to  his  advantage." 

**  Well?"  returns  the  old  nian,  shrilly  and  shari  ly. 

•*  Well ! "  says  Mr.  George,  smoking  on.  "It  wouldn't  have 
t«en  iDuch  to  his  advantage  to  have  been  clapped  into  prison 
by  the  whole  bill  and  judgment  trade  of  London." 

**^JIow  do  you  know  that  ?  Some  of  his  rich  lelations  might 
k»ve  paid  his  debts,  or  comiK)unded  for  'em.  Piesidcs,  he  had 
taken  us  in.  He  owed  us  inmiense  sums,  all  round.  J  would 
soosier  have  strangled  him  than  had  no  return.  If  1  sit  here 
thinking  of  him,"  snarls  the  old  mah,  iiolding  up  his  im^jotent 
ten  fingeiSy  *•  I  want  to  strangle  him  now."  And  in  a  sudtlen 
access  of  fury,  he  throws  the  cushion  at  the  unoffendihg  Mrs, 
Smallweed,  but  it  passes  harmlessly  on  one  side  of  her  chair. 

**  1  don't  need  to  be  told,"  returns  the  trooper,  taking  his 
|Hpe  from  his  lips  for  a  moment,  and  carrying  liis  eyis  back 
from  following  the  progress  cf  the  cushion,  to  the  piix^-bowl 
which  is  burning  low,  **  that  he  carried  on  heavily  and  went  to 
ruin.  1  have  been  at  his  right  hand  many  a  c'ay,  when  he  was 
charging  upon  ruin  full  gallop.  I  was  wiih  him,  when  he  was 
sick  and  well,  rich  and  poor.  I  laid  this  hand  upon  him,  aflcr 
he  had  mn  through  everything  and  broken  down  every  tiding  be- 
neath him — when  he  held  a  pistol  to  his  head." 

**  I  wish  he  had  let  it  off!"  says  the  benevolent  old  man, 
'*  and  blown  his  head  into  as  many  pieces  as  he  owed  pounds  ! " 

"That  would  have  been  a  smash  indeed,"  returns  the  irooj)er 
coolly;  "any  way,  he  had  been  young,  hopeful,  and  handsome 
io  the  days  gone  by ;  and  I  am  glad  1  never  found  him,  when 
be  was  neither,  to  lead  to  a  result  so  much  to  his  advantage. 
Thaf  s  reason  number  onct" 

"  I  hope  number  two's  as  good  ?  "  snarls  the  old  man. 

**Why,  no.  It's  more  of  a  selfish  reason.  If  I  had  found 
fttm,  I  mist  have  gone  to  the  other  world  to  look.  lie  wa* 
there.' 

"How  do  you  know  he  was  the^e ?  " 

**  He  wasn't  here." 

"  How  do  you  know  he  wasn't  here  ?  *' 

-"  Don't  lose,  your  temper  as  well  as  your  money,"  says  Mr. 
li-w>rge,  calmly  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe.  "  He  war 
drowned  loi*g  before,  I  am  convinced  of  it.  He  went  over  & 
ship^s  side.  Whether  intentionally  or  accidentally,  I  don't 
kmow.  Perhaps  your  friend  in  the  city  does. — Do  you  know 
irittt  that  tnoe  is,  Mr.  Smallweed?  "  he  adds,  after  breaking  oft 
to  iiiult  OM^  waaom^imtd  on  the  tsble  wltfi  the  emY>ty  pipe. 
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\  I "  replies  the  old  snaiL    "  No.    We  never  have  tanei 

s  the  Dead  March  in  Saul  They  bury  soldiers  to  it, 
le  natural  end  of  the  subject  Now,  if  your  pretty 
igbter — excuse  mc,  miss — will  condescend  to  take  care 
pe  for  two  months,  we  shall,  save  the  cost  of  one  next 
pod  evening,  Mr.  Smallweed  ! " 
ear  friend ! "  The  old  man  gives  him  both  his  hands 
DU  think  your  friend  in  the  city  will  be  hard  upon  me. 
in  a  payment  ? "  says  the  trooper,  looking  down  upon 
L  giant 

[ear  friend,  I  am  afraid  he  will,"  returns  the  old  man, 
p  at  him  like  a  pigmy. 

sorge  laughs ;  and  with  a  glance  at  Mr.  Smallweed, 
ting  salutation  to  the  scornful  Judy,  strides  out  of  the 
;lashtng  imaginary  sabres  and  other  metallic  appurte* 
1  he  goes. 

*e  a  damned  rogue,"  says  the  old  gentleman,  making  a 
nmace  at  the  door  as  he  shuts  it  ''  But  I'll  lime  you, 
ril  lime  you!" 

lis  amiable  remark,  his  spirit  soars  into  those  enchont- 
tis  of  reflection  which  its  education  and  pursuits  have 
\}  it ;  and  again  he  and  Mrs.  Smallweed  wile  away  the 
s,  two  unrelieved  sentinels  forgotten  as  aforesaid  by 
Seijeant 

the  twain  are  faithful  to  their  post,  Mr.  George  strides 
le  streets  with  a  massive  kind  of  swagger  and  a  grave- 
ice.  It  is  eight  o'clock  now,  and  the  day  is  fast  draw- 
He  stops  hard  by  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  reads  a  play- 
des  to  go  to  Astle/s  Theatre.  Being  there,  is  much 
with  the  horses  and  the  feats  of  strength ;  looks  at  the 
with  a  critical  eye ;  disapproves  of  the  combats,  as  giv- 
ices  of  unskilful  swordmanship ;  but  is  touched  home 
ntiments.  In  the  last  scene,  when  the  Emperor  o( 
ets  up  into  a  cart  and  condescends  to  bless  the  united 
boveriug  over  them  with  the  Union-Jack,  his  eye-lashes 
med  w*th  emotion. 

;atre  over,  Mr.  George  conies  across  the  water  agaui^ 
:s  his  way  to  that  curious  re^on  lying  about  the  Hay- 
nd  Leicester  Square,  which  \s  a  centre  of  attraction  to 
:  foreign  hotels  and  indifferent  foreigners,  racket-courts^ 
en,  swordsmen,  footguards,  old  china,  gaming  houses^ 
s,  and  a  large  medley  of  shabbiness  and  shrinking 
It    Penetndnf  to  the  heart  of  this.  r^on»  h«  aniva^ 
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by  a  conn  and  a  long  whitewashed  passage,  at  a  great  bridi 
building,  composed  of  bare  walls,  floors,  roof-rafters,  and  sky- 
lights ;  on  the  front  of  which,  if  it  can  be  said  to  have  any  f{pnt^ 
is  painted  George's  Shooting  Gallery,  &c. 

Into  George's  Shooting  Gallery,  &c,  he  goes  ;  and  in  it  there 
arc  gaslights  (partly  turned  off  now),  and  two  whitened  target? 
for  nfic-shooting,  and  archery  accommodation,  and  fencing  appli- 
ances,  and  all  necessaries  for  the  British  art  of  boxing.  None 
.>f  the;  .*  sports  or  exercises  are  being  pursued  in  George's  Shool 
Ing  Gallery  to-night ;  which  is  so  devoid  of  company,  that  a  lit 
lie  grotesque  man,  with  a  large  head,  has  it  all  to  himself,  and 
tics  asleep  upon  the  floor. 

The  little  man  is  dressed  something  like  a  gunsmith,  in  a 
green  baize  apron  and  cap ;  and  his  face  and  hands  are  dirty 
with  gunpowder,  and  begrimed  with  the  loading  of  guns.  A* 
he  lies  in  the  light,  before  a  glaring  white  target,  the  black  upoo 
him  shines  again.  Not  far  off,  is  the  strong,  rough,  primitive 
table,  with  a  vice  upon  it,  at  which  he  has  been  working.  He 
is  a  little  man  with  a  face  all  crushed  together,  who  appears, 
from  a  certain  blue  and  speckled  appearance  that  one  of  his 
checks  presents,  to  have  been  blown  up,  in  the  way  of  business, 
at  some  odd  time  or  times. 

*•  Phil  1 "  says  the  trooper,  in  a  quiet  voice. 

"  All  right  1 "  cries  Phil,  scrambling  to  his  feet 

"  Anything  been  doing  1 " 

"Flat  as  ever  so  niucli  swipes,"  says  PhiL  "Five  dozefi 
rifle  and  a  dozen  pistoL  As  to  aim  1 "  Phil  gives  a  howl  at  the 
recollection. 

«Shutupshop,  Phil!" 

As  Phil  moves  about  to  execute  this  order,  it  appears  that 
he  is  lame,  though  able  to  move  very  quickly.  On  the  speckled 
side  of  his  face  he  has  no  eyebrow,  and  on  the  other  side  he 
has  a  bushy  black  one,  which  want  of  uniformity  gives  him  a 
very  singular  and  rather  sinister  appearance.  Everything  seem- 
to  have  happened  to  his  hands  that  could  possibly  take  place, 
consistently  with  the  retention  of  all  the  fingers ;  for  they  ar^- 
notched,  and  seamed,  and  crumpled  all  over.  He  appears  to 
be  very  strong,  and  lifts  heavy  benches  about  as  if  he  had  no 
tdea  what  weight  was.  He  has  a  curious  way  of  limping  round 
.+»e  gallery  with  his  shoulder  against  the  wall,  and  tacking  oft 
at  objects  he  wants  to  lay  hold  of,  instead  of  going  straight  to 
them,  which  has  left  a  smear  all  round  the  foiur  walls,  convcn 
donally  called  "  PhiFs  mark," 

Thii  custodiaii  of  George's  Galkiy  in  Georfo'a  ibiiTi  mm* 
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tluiics  h»  proceedings^  when  h€  has  locked  tbe  great  door% 

&ivl  turned  out  all  the  lights  but  one^  which  be  leaves  to  gliromcTy 
I  >  ^^ragging  out  from  a  wooden  cabin  in  z  cornei  two  mattresses 
ai.d  bedding  These  bein^  drawn  to  opposite  ends  of  the. 
i»M>.ery,  the  trooper  nnakes  his  own  bed,  and  Phil  makes  his 

'  Phirr*  says  the  master,  walking  towards  him  without  hit 
\,  .3)  and  waistcoat,  and  looking  more  soldierly  than  ever  in  hji 
^  «:<:  L     "  You  were  found  in  a  doorway,  weren't  yow." 
•  Cruller,"  says  PhiL     "Watchman  tumbled  over  me." 
''  Then,  vagabondising  came  natural  to  ycu^  irom  the  begin- 

**  As  nat'ral  as  possible,"  says  FhiL 

"Goodnight!" 

"  Good  night,  guv'ner." 

Phil  cannot  even  go  straight  to  bed,  but  finds  it  necessarf 
lo  shoulder  round  two  sides  of  the  gallery,  and  then  tack  off  at 
his  mattress.  The  trooper,  after  takbg  a  turn  or  two  in  the 
rifle-distance,  and  looking  up  at  the  moon  now  shining  throu^ 
the  skylights,  strides  to  his  own  mattress  by  a  shorter  routes 
tnd  9C>e9  to  bed  toow 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Mr.Bucha. 

|I.LEGORY  looks  pretty  cool  m  Lincoln's  Inn  ReM% 
though  the  evening  is  hot  %  for,  both  Mr.  Tulkinghom's 
windows  are  wide  open,  and  the  room  is  lofty,  gustf, 
and  gloomy.  These  may  not  be  desiraUe  character- 
'^htics  when  November  comes  witli  fog  and  sleet,  or  January 
with  ice  and  snow ;  but  they  have  their  merits  in  the  sultry 
*Qng  vacation  weather.  They  enable  Allegory,  though  it  has 
..^ceks  like  peaches,  and  knees  like  bunches  of  blossoms^  and 
tosy  swellings  for  calves  to  its  legs  and  muscles  to  its  arms,  to 
.X)c>k  tolerably  cool  to-night 

Plenty  of  dust  comes  in  at  Mr.  Ttilkinghom's  windows,  and 
plenty  more  has  generated  among  his  furniture  and  papers.  If 
lies  thick  everywhere.  When  a  breeze  from  the  country  that 
has  lost  its  way,  takes  fright,  and  makes  a  blind  hurry  to  rush 
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la1r-«or  Mr.  Talkinghorn,  one  of  its  trustiest  represeutativeA— 
may  scatter,  on  occasion,  in  the  eyes  of  the  laity. 

In  his  lowering  magazine  of  dust,  the  universal  article  into 
which  his  papers  and  himself  and  all  his  clients,  and  all  things 
of  earth,  animate  and  inanimate,  are  resolving,  Mr.  Tullcinghom 
sits  at  one  of  the  open  wbdows,  enjoying  a  bottle  of  old  port 
Thou^  a  hard-grained  man,  clpse,  dry,  and  silent,  he  can  enjojr 
old  wine  with  the  best  He  has  a  priceless  binn  of  port  in  some 
artful  cellar  under  the  Fields,  which  is  one  of  his  many  secrets. 
When  he  dines  alone  in  chambers,  as  he  has  dined  to-day,  and 
has  his  bit  of  fish  and  his  steak  or  chicken  brought  in  from 
the  coffee-house,  he  descends  with  a  candle  to  the  echoing 
regions  below  the  deserted  mansion,  and,  heralded  by  a  remote 
reverberation  of  thundering  doors,  comes  gravely  back,  encir- 
cled by  an  earthy  atmosphere,  and  carrying  a  bottle  from  which 
he  pours  a  radiant  nectar,  two  score  and  ten  years  old,  that 
bhishes  in  the  elass  to  find  itself  so  famous,  and  fills  the  whole 
room  with  the  mgrance  of  southern  grapes. 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  sitting  in  the  twilight  by  the  o|)en  window, 
enjoys  his  wine.  As  if  it  whispered  to  him  of  its  ^ty  years'  of 
silence  and  seclusion,  it  shuts  him  up  the  closer.  More  im. 
penetrable  than  ever,  he  sits,  and  drinks,  and  mellows  as  it 
were  in  secrecy ;  pondering,  at  that  twilight  hour,  on  all  the 
mysteries  he  knows,  associated  with  darkening  woods  in  the 
country,  and  vast  blank  shut-up  house's  in  town  ;  and  perhaps 
sparing  a  thought  or  two  for  himself,  and  his  family  history,  and 
his  money,  and  his  will — all  a  mystery  to  everyone — and  that 
one  bachelor  friend  of  his,  a  man  of  the  same  mould  and  a  law- 
yer too,  who  lived  the  same  kind  of  life  until  he  was  seventy- 
five  years  old,  and  then,  suddenly  conceiving  (as  it  is  supposed) 
ati  impression  that  it  was  too  monotonous,  gave  his  gold  watch 
to  his  hair-dresser  one  summer  evening,  and  walked  lei8urel> 
home  to  the  Temple,  and  hanged  himself. 

But,  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  is  not  alone  to-night,  to  ponder  at  hit 
usual  length.  Seated  at  the  same  table,  though  with  his  chair 
modestly  and  uncomfortably  drawn  a  little  way  from  it,  sits  a 
bald  mild,  sliining  man,  who  coughs  respectfully  behind  hit 
hind  when  the  lawyer  bids  him  fill  his  glass. 

''Now,  Snagsby,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  *'to  go  over  this 
odd  story  again." 

''If  you  please,  tir*" 

«'  You  told  me  when  yoa  were  so  good  as  to  step  round  here^ 
fattt  night— -** 
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Mr;  but  1  remember  that  you  had  taken  a  sort  of  an  interein  ia 
that  person,  and  I  thought  it  possible  that  you  might— juit— 
fnsh— to — " 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn  is  not  the  man  to  help  him  to  any  conchi- 
rion,  or  to  admit  anything  as  to  any  |x>ssibility  concerning  hin>- 
self.  S<)  Mr.  Snagsby  trails  off  into  saying,  with  an  awkward 
cough,  '<  I  must  a^  you  to  excuse  the  liberty,  sir,  I  am  sure." 

"  Not  at  all,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn.  "  You  told  roe,  Snagsby^ 
that  you  put  on  your  hat  and  came  round  without  nientiontng 
yoar  mtention  to  your  wife.  That  was  prudent  1  think,  because 
It's  not  a  mattei  of  such  importance  that  it  requires  to  be  men- 
tioned." 

''Well,  sir,'  returns  Mr.  Snagsby,  "you  see  my  little  woroaa 
is — not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it— inquisitive.  She's  ia« 
quisitive.  Poor  little  thing,  she's  liable  to  spasms,  and  it's  good 
for  her  to  have  her  mind  employed.  In  consequence  of  which, 
she  employs  it — I  should  say  upon  every  individual  thing  she 
can  lay  hold  of,  whether  it  concerns  her  or  not — especially  not 
My  little  woman  has  a  very  active  mind,  sir." 

Mr.  Snagsby  drinks,  and  murmurs,  with  an  admiring  cough 
behind  his  hand.     "  Dear  me,  very  fine  wine  indeed ! " 

"Therefore  you  kept  your  visit  to  yourself,  last  night?"  says 
Mr.  Tulkinghorn.     "  And  to-night,  too  ?  " 

<^  Yes,  sir,  and  to-night,  too.  My  httle  woman  is  at  present 
in — ^not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it — in  a  pious  state,  or  in 
what  she  considers  such,  and  attends  the  Evening  Exertiom 
(which  is  the  name  they  go  by)  of  a  reverend  party  of  the  name 
of  Chadband.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  eloquence  at  his  com- 
mand undoubtedly,  but  I  am  not  quite  favourable  to  his  style 
myself  That's  neither  here  nor  there.  My  little  woman  be- 
ing engaged  in  that  way,  made  it  easier  for  me  to  step  round  in 
a  quiet  manner." 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn  assents.     "  Fill  your  glass,  Snagsby." 

'<  Thank  you,  sir,  I  am,  sure,"  returns  the  stationer,  with  his 
cough  of  deference.     "  This  is  wonderfiilly  fine  wine,  sir  I " 

"  It  is  a  rare  wine  now,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn.  "  It  is  fifty 
years  old." 

"  Is  it  indeed,  sir?  But  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  it,  I  am 
lure.  It  might  b: — any  age  almost."  After  rendering  this 
feneral  tiibute  to  the  port,  Mr.  Snagsby  in  his  modesty  congha 
an  apology  behind  his  hand  for  drinking  anything  so  precious. 

"  Will  you  run  over,  once  again,  what  the  boy  said  ? " 


Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  putting  his  hands  into  the  pockets  of  hfs  rusty 
•BMltetotlMi  Md  Inmim  quittij  bttck  in  bit  duik. 
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♦*WWipleafiBre,  sir," 

Then,  with  fidelity,  though  with  some  prolixity,  the  law- 
stationer  repeats  Jo's  statement  made  to  the  assembled  guests 
at  his  honse.  On  coming  to  the  end  of  his  narrative,  he  gives 
a  great  start,  and  breaks  olT  with — "  Dear  me,  sir,  I  wasn't 
aware  there  was  any  other  gentleman  present ! " 

Mr.  Snagsby  is  dismayed  to  see,  standing  with  an  attentive 
foce  between  himself  and  the  lawyer,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  tal^  a  person  with  a  hat  and  stick  in  his  hand  who  was  not 
there  when  he  himself  came  in,  and  has  not  since  entered  by 
the  door  or  by  either  of  the  windows.  There  is  a  press  in  the 
room,  but  its  hinges  have  not  creaked,  nor  has  a  step  been  audi- 
ble upon  the  floor.  Yet  this  third  person  stands  there,  with  his 
attentive  face,  and  his  hat  and  stick  in  his  hands,  and  his  hands 
behind  him,  a  composed  and  quiet  listener.  He  is  a  stoutly- 
built,  steady^ooking,  sharp-eyed  man  in  black,  of  about  the 
Buddle-age.  Except  that  he  looks  at  Mr.  Snagsby  as  if  he  were 
going  to  take  his  portrait,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about 
him  at  first  sight  but  his  ghostly  manner  of  appearing. 

'^  Don't  mind  this  gentleman,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  in  his 
quiet  way.    "  This  is  only  Mr.  Bucket." 

"Oh  mdeed,  sir?"  returns  the  stationer,  expressing  by  a 
cough  that  he  is  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  who  Mr.  Bucket  may  be. 

**  I  wanted  him  to  hear  this  story,"  says  the  lawyer,  "  because 
I  have  half  a  mind  (for  a  reason)  to  know  more  of  it,  and.  he  is 
rery  intelligent  in  such  things.  What  do  you  say  to  this 
Bucket?" 

"It's  very  plain,  sir.  Since  our  people  have  moved  this  boy 
cm,  and  he's  not  to  be  found  on  his  old  lay,  if  Mr.  Snagsby  don't 
object  to  go  down  with  me  to  Tom-all-Alone's  and  point  him 
out,  we  can  have  him  here  in  less  than  a  couple  of  hours^ 
time.  I  can  do  it  without  Mr.  Snagsby,  of  course ;  but  this  is 
the  shortest  way." 

"  Mr.  Bucket  is  a  detective  officer,  Snagsby,"  says  the  lawyer 
in  explanation. 

"is  he  indeed,  sir?"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  with  a  strong  ten- 
dency in  his  clump  of  hair  to  stand  on  end. 

"  And  if  you  have  no  real  objection  to  accom^iany  Mr.  Bucket 
to  the  place  in  question,"  pursues  the  lawyer,  "  I  shall  feel 
obliged  to  you  if  you  will  do  so." 

In  a  moment's  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Snagsby,  Bucket 
£p5  down  to  the  bottom  cf  his  mind. 

'"Don't  yott  be  afiuid  of  hurting  the  boy/'  he  says.  "Yoa 
won't  do  that.    If  s  all  right  as  w  as  the  boy's  concerned 
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We  shall  only  bring  him  here  to  ask  him  a  quetdoii  ot  to  1 

want  to  put  to  him,  and  he'll  be  paid  for  his  trouble,  and  seat 
away  again.  It'll  be  a  good  job  fur  him.  I  promise  you,  as  a 
man,  that  you  shall  see  the  boy  sent  away  all  right.  Don't 
you  be  afraid  of  hurting  him  ;  you  an't  going  to  do  ihat.'* 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  ! '  cries  Mr.  Snagsby  cheei 
fclly,  and  reassured,  "since  thafs  the  case — " 

"Yes!  and  lookee  here,  Mr.  Snagsby,"  restmies  i>iicketk 
taking  him  aside  by  the  arm,  tapping  him  familiarly  on  the 
breast,  and  speaking  in  a  confidential  tone.  "  You'r  5  a  man  of 
the  world,  you  know,  and  a  man  of  business,  and  a  man  of 
iense.     That's  what^^n  are." 

"I  am  sure  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  good 
opinion,"  returns  the  stationer,  with  his  cough  of  modesty, 
"  but—" 

"  That's  what  you  are^  you  know,"  says  Bucket.  ♦*  Now,  it 
an't  necessary  to  say  to  a  man  like  you,  engaged  in  your  busi 
ness,  which  is  a  business  of  trust  and  requires  a  person  to  be 
wide  awake  and  have  his  senses  about  him,  and  his  head 
screwed  on  tight  (I  had  an  uncle  in  your  business  once) — it  aift 
necessar)'  to  say  to  a  man  like  you,  that  it's  the  best  and  wisest 
way  to  keep  little  matters  like  this  quiet  Don't  you  see? 
Quiet ! " 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  returns  the  stationer. 

**  I  don't  mind  telling  yoii^**  says  Bucket,  with  an  engaging 
appearance  of  frankness,  "  that,  as  far  as  1  can  understand  tt, 
there  seems  to  be  a  doubt  whether  this  dead  person  wasn't  en- 
titled to  a  little  property,  and  whether  this  female  hasn't  been 
up  to  some  games  respecting  that  property,  don*t  you  see ! " 

"  O  !  "  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  but  not  appearing  to  see  quite  dis- 
tinctly. 

"  Now,  what  yati  want,"  pursues  Bucket,  again  tapping  Mr. 
Snagsl)y  on  the  breast  in  a  comfortable  and  soothing  manner, 
"is,  that  every  person  should  have  their  rights  accordtng  to 
justice.     That's  what  you  want." 

*  To  be  sure,"  returns  Mr.  Snagsby  vni\\  a  noiL 

"  On  account  of  which,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obl^  a— do 
you  call  it,  in  your  business,  customer  or  client  ?  I  forget  how 
my  uncle  used  to  call  it." 

"  Why,  I  generally  say  customer  myself,"  replies  Mr.  Snagsby. 

*  You're  right ! "  returns  Mr.  Bucket,  shaking  hands  with 
him  quite  affectionately, — "  on  account  of  which,  and  at  4m 
same  time  to  oblige  a  real  good  customer,  you  mean  to  go  down 
with  me,  j\  con^nce,  to  Tom-oil- Alone^Si  and  to  keep  Um 
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:  wM»  tftnog  quiet  ever  afterwards  and  never  mention  it  to  any 
mtem^     Thaf  s  about  your  intentions  if  I  understand  you." 
-.     **  You  are  right,  sir.     You  are  right,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby, 

**  Then  here's  your  hat,"  returns  his  i^w  frieixl,  quite  as  inti 
mate  \ritk  it  as  if  he  had  made  it ;  '^  and  if  you're  ready,!  arn. 

They  leave  Mr.  Tulkin^^hom,  without  a  ruffle  on  the  surface 
of  his  unfathomable  depths,  drinking  his  old  wine,  and  go  down 
"into  the  streets. 

"  You  don't  happen  to  know  a  very  good  sort  of  fierson  ol 
:dic  name  of  Gridley,  do  you  ?  "  says  Bucket,  in  friendly  con- 
verse as  they  descend  the  stairs. 

"  No,*'  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  considering,  "  I  don't  know  anybody 
of  that  name.     \f\iyV' 

**  Nothing  i^articular,"  says  Bucket ;  "  oniy,  having  allowed  his 
temper  to  get  a  litrie  the  better  of  him,  and  having  been  threaten- 
ing some  respectable  people,  he  is  kee])ing  out  of  the  way  of  a 
warrant  I  have  got  against  him — which  it's  a  pity  that  a  man  of 
dense  should  do." 

As  they  walk  along,  Mr.  Snagsb/  observes,  as  a  novelty,  that, 
however  quick  their  pace  may  be,  his  companion  still  seems  in 
some  unde&nable  manner  to  lurk  and  lounge ;  also,  that  when- 
over  he  is  going  to  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  he  pretends  to  have 
a  fixed  purpose  in  his  mind  of  going  straight  ahead,  and  wheels 
off,  shaq>ly,  at  tlie  very  last  moment.  Now  and  then,  when 
tl]e>*  pass  a  police  constable  on  his  beat,  Mr.  Snagsby  notices 
that  both  the  constable  and  his  guide  fall  into  a  dee]>  al> 
.atraction  as  they  come  towards  each  Other,  and  api^ear  en- 
tirely to  oveHook  each  other  and  to  gaze  into  space.  In  a  few 
instances,  Mn  Bucket,  coming  behind  some  uiKlersized  young 
roan  with  a  shining  hat  on,  and  his  sleek  hair  twisted  into  one 
flat  curl  on  each  side  of  lus  head,  almost  without  glancing  at 
bini  touches  him  with  his  stick ;  upon  which  the  young  man, 
looking  round,  instantly  evaporates.  For  the  most  part  Mr, 
Bucket  notices  things  in  general  with  a  dace  as  unchanging  at 
the  great  mourning  ring  on  his  little  finger,  or  the  brooch,  com- 
posed of  not  much  diaiaond  and  a  good  deal  of  setting,  which 
lie  wears  in  his  shirt 

When  they  came  at  last  to  Tom-all-Alone's,  Mr.  Bucket  stops 
ibr  a  moment  at  the  comer,  and  takes  a  lighted  bull's^ye  from  the 
constable  on  duty  there,  who  then  accompanies  him  with  his  own 
fiartiailar  bull's-eye  at  his  waist  Between  his  two  conductors  Mr. 
Snagsby  |»asses  along  the  middle  of  a  villanous  street,  undrained, 
onventilated,  deep  in  black  mud  and  corrupt  water — though  the 
toads  are  drf  elsewhere  ^ond  reeking  with  such  snydU  and 
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lights  that  he,  who  has  lived  in  London  all  his  life,  can  scarce 
believe  his  senses.  Branching  from  this  street  and  its  heap  oi 
ruins,  are  cHher  streets  and  courts  so  infamous  that  Mr.  Snagsby 
sickens  in  body  and  mind,  and  feels  as  if  he  were  going,  every 
moment  deeper  down,  into  the  infernal  gulf. 

*•  Draw  off  a  bit  here,  Mr.  Snagsby,"  sa\'s  Bucket,  as  a  kind 
of  shabby  palanquin  is  b(mie  towards  them,  surrounded  by  a 
aoisy  crowd.     "  Here's  the  fever  coming  up  tlie  street  ?" 

As  the  unseen  wretch  goes  by,  the  crowd,  leaving  that  object 
nf  attraction,  hovers  round  the  three  visitors,  like  a  dream  o( 
horrible  faces,  and  fades  away  up  alleys  and  into  ruins,  and  be- 
hind walls;  and  with  occasional  cries  and  shrill  whistles  kA 
warning,  thenceforth  flits  about  them  until  they  leave  the  place. 

"Are  those  the  fever-houses,  Darby?"  Mr.  Bucket  coolly 
asks,  as  he  turns  his  bull's-eye  on  a  line  of  stinking  ruins. 

Darby  replies  that  *'  all  them  are,"  and  further  that  in  all,  fbi 
months  and  months,  the  people  "  have  been  down  by  dozens,** 
and  have  been  carried  out,  dead  and  dying  **  like  sheep  with  the 
rot."  Bucket  observing  to*  Mr.  Snagsby  as  ihey  go  on*  again, 
that  he  looks  a  little  poorly,  Mr.  Snagsby  answers  that  he  feels 
as  if  he  couldn't  breathe  the  dreadful  air. 

There  is  inquiry  made  at  various  houses,  for  a  boy  named 
Ja  As  few  people  are  known  in  Tom-all-Alonc's  by  any 
Christian  sign,  there  is  much  reference  to  Mr.  Snagsby  wfiethcT 
he  means  Carrots,  or  the  Colonel,  or  Gallows,  or  Young  Chisel, 
or  Terrier  Tip,  or  Lanky,  or  the  Brick.  Mr.  Snagsby  describes 
over  and  over  again.  There  are  conflicting  opinions  respecting 
the  original  of  his  picture.  Sc»ne  think  it  must  be  Carrots; 
some  say  the  Brick.  The  Colonel  is  produced,  but  is  not  at  al) 
near  the  thing.  Whenever  Mr.  Snagsby  and  his  conductors  arc 
stationary,  the  crowd  flows  round,  and  from  its  squalid  depths 
obsequious  advice  heaves  up  to  Mr.  Bucket.  Whenever  they 
move,  and  the  angry  bull's  eyes  glare,  it  fades  away,  and  flits 
about  them  up  the  alleys,  and  in  the  ruins,  and  behind  the  walls^ 
as  before. 

At  last  there  is  a  lair  found  out  where  Toughy,  or  the  Tougli 
Subject  lays  him  down  at  night;  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
Tough  Subject  may  be  Jo.  Com|)arison  of  i>otes  between  Mr. 
Snagsby  and  the  proprietress  of  the  house — a  drunken  face  tird 
ap  in  a  blaick  bundle,  and  flaring  out  of  a  heap  of  rags  on  the 
floor  of  a  dog-hutch  iriiich  is  her  private  apartment — leads  to  the 
establishment  of  this  conclusion.  Toi»ghy  has  gone  to  the  Doc- 
tor's to  get  a  bottle  of  stuff  for  a  sick  woman,  but  wiH  be  hett 
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.  "  And  who  have  we  got  here  to-night  ? "  says  Mr.  Bucket, 
opening  another  door  and  glaring  in  with  his  bull's-eye.  *'  Two 
drunken  men,  eh?  And  two  women?  The  men  are  sounil 
enough,"  turning  back  each  sleeper's  arm  from  his  face  to  look 
at  him.     "  Are  these  your  good  men,  my  dears  ?  " 

**Yes,  sir,"  returns  one  of  the  women.  "They  are  cm 
husbands.'' 

'-  Brickraakers,  eh  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?    You  don't  belong  to  London  ?  •• 

'*  No,  sir.     We  belong  to  Hertfordshire." 

"  Whereabouts  in  Hertfordshire  ?  " 

"Saint  Albans." 

"  Come  up  on  the  tramp  ?  " 

**  We  walked  up  yesterday.  There's  no  work  down  with  us  at 
pnesent  but  we  have  done  no  good  by  coming  here,  and  shall  do 
none,  I  expect" 

"  Thai's  not  the  way  to  do  much  good,"  says  Mr.  Bucket, 
turning  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  unconscious  figures  on 
the  ground. 

"It  an't  indeed,"  replies  the  woman  ^th  a  sigh.  "Jenny 
and  me  knows  it  full  well." 

The  room,  though  two  or  three  feet  higner  than  the  door,  is  so 
low  that  the  head  of  the  tallest  of  the  visitors  would  touch  the 
blackened  ceiling  if  he  stood  upright.  It  b  offensive  to  every 
sense ;  even  the  gross  candle  burns  pale  and  sickly  in  the 
polluted  air.  There  are  a  couple  of  benches,  and  a  higher 
bench  by  way  of  table.  The  men  lie  asleep  where  they 
stumbled  down,  but  the  women  sit  by  the  candle.  Lying  in  the 
arms  of  the  woman  who  has  spoken,  is  a  very  young  child. 

"Why,  what  age  do  you  call  that  little  creature?"  says 
Bucket  "  It  looks  as  if  it  was  bom  yesterday."  He  is  not  at 
all  rough  about  it ;  and  as  he  turns  his  light  gently  on  the  infant, 
Mr.  Snagsby  is  strangely  reminded  of  another  infant,  encircled 
with  light,  that  he  has  seen  in  pictures. 

"  He  is  not  three  weeks  old  yet,  sir,"  says  the  woman. 

"  Is  he  your  child  ?  " 

"  Mine." 

The  other  woman,  who  was  bending  over  it  when  tliey  came 
in,  stoops  down  again,  and  kisses  it  as  it  lies  asleep. 

"  You  seem  as  food  of  it  as  if  you  were  the  mother  yoiusel( ' 
says  Mr.  Bucket 

"  1  was  the  mother  of  one  like  it,  master,  and  it  died.** 

**  Ah  Jenny,  Jenny  I "  says  the  other  woman  to  her ;  "  belNi 
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SO.  Much  better  to  think  of  dead  than  alive,  Jenny  1  Mucb 
better." 

"  Why,  you  an't  such  an  unnatural  woiVian,  I  hope,"  retutiv 
Bucket,  sternly,  "  as  to  wish  your  own  child  dead  ?  " 

**  God  knows  you  are  right,  master,"  she  returns.  "  I  am 
not.  I'd  stand  between  it  and  death,  with  my  own  life  if  I 
could,  ap  true  as  any  pretty  lady." 

"Then  don*t  talk  in  that  wrong  manner,"  says  Mr.  Bucket, 
mollified  again.     "  Why  do  you  do  it  ?  " 

'•  lt*s  brought  into  my  head,  master,"  reuims  the  woman,  her 
eyes  filling  with  tears,  "  when  I  look  down  at  the  child  lying  so. 
If  it  was  never  to  wake  no  more,  you'd  think  me  mad,  1  should 
take  on  so.  I  know  that  very  well.  I  was  with  Jenny  when 
she  lost  hers — wam't  I,  Jenny  ?— and  I  know  how  she  grieved. 
But  look  around  you,  at  this  place.  Look  at  them  ;"  glancing 
at  the  sleepers  on  the  ground.  "  Look  at  the  boy  you're  waiting 
for,  who's  gone  out  to  do  me  a  good  turn.  Think  of  the  chil- 
dren that  your  business  lays  with  often  and  often,  and^that  ycu 
see  grow  up ! " 

"Well,  well!"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  "you  train  him  respectable, 
and  he'll  be  a  comfort  to  you.  and  look  after  you  in  your  old 
age,  you  know." 

"  1  mean  to  try  hard,"  she  answers,  wii>ing  her  eyes.  "  But 
I  have  been  a  thinking,  being  over-tired  tonight,  and  not  well 
with  the  ague,  of  all  the  many  things  that'll  come  in  his  way.  My 
master  will  be  against  it,  and  he'll  be  heat,  and  see  me  beat,  and 
made  to  fear  his  home,  and  perhaps  to  stray  wild.  If  I  work 
for  liim  ever  so  much,  and  ever  so  hard,  there's  no  one  to  help 
me  ;  and  if  he  should  be  turned  bad,  'spite  of  all  I  could  do, 
and  the  lime  should  come  when  I  should  sit  by  him  in  his  sleep, 
made  hard  and  changed,  an't  it  likely  I  should  think  of  him  as  he 
lies  in  my  lap  now,  and  wish  he  had  died  as  Jenny's  child  died  ! " 

"  There,  there  I "  says  Jenny.  "  Liz,  you're  tired  and  CIL 
Let  me  take  him." 

In  doing  so,  she  displaces  the  mother's  dress,  but  quickly 
readjusts  it  over  the  wounded  and  bruised  bosom  where  the 
baby  has  been  lying. 

"  It's  my  dead  child,"  says  Jenny,  walking  up  and  down  aj 
ihe  nurses,  "  that  makes  me  love  this  child  so  dear,  and  it's  my 
dead  child  that  makes  her  love  it  so  dear  too,  as  even  to  think 
of  its  being  taken  away  from  her  now.  While  she  thinks  that,  / 
think  what  fortune  would  I  give  to  have  my  darling  back.  But 
ve  mean  the  same  thing,  if  we  knew  how  to  say  it,  im  !«r 
mothers  does  in  our  poor  hearts  I " 
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As  Mr  Snagsby  blows  bis  nose,  and  coughs  his  cougli  of 
lympathy,  a  step  is  heard  witliout,  Mr.  Bucket  throws  his  light 
into  the  doorway,  and  says  to  ATr.  Snagsby,  "  Now,  what  do 
you  say  to  Toughy  ?     Will  //#.do  ?  '* 

♦*  That's  Jo,'*  says  Mr.  Snagsby. 

\o  stands  amazed  in  the  disc  of  light,  like  a  ragged  figuic  in 
;  i  ma^fic  lanthorn,  trembling  to  think  that  he  has  offended  agai!.>f 
4bcjaw  m  not  having  moved  on  far  enough.  Mr.  Snaj^Nhy,  h<n\. 
ever,  giving  him  the  consolatory  assuiance,  *  It's  only  a  j<>l>y<'« 
will  be  paid  for,  Jo,"  he  recovers  ;  and,  on  being  taken  outside 
by  Mr.  Backet  for  a  little  private  confabulation,  tells  his  lak 
sausfactorily,  thougli  out  of  breath. 

*"  I  iuve  squared  it  with  the  lad,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  returning, 
*«ind  it*s  all  r^ht.     Now,  Mr.  Snagsby,  we're  ready  for  )ou." 

First,  Jo  has  to  complete  his  errand  of  good-nature  by  hand- 
ing over  the  physic  he  has  been  to  get,  which  he  delivers  with 
the  laconic  verbal  direction  that  **  it's  to  be  took  all  d'rectly." 
Secondly,  Mr.  Snagsby  has  to  lay  u|>on  the  table  half-a  crown, 
his  usual  panacea  for  an  immense  variety  of  afflictions.  Thirdly, 
Mr.  Bucket  has  to  take  Jo  by  the  arm  a  little  above  the  elbow 
ami  walk  him  on  before  him  :  without  which -observance,  neither 
the  Tough  Subject  nor  any  other  subject  could  be  profession- 
ftUy  conducted  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  These  arrangements 
completed,  thev  give  the  women  good  night,  and  come  out  once 
more  into  black  and  foul  Toni-all-Alone's. 

By  the  noisome  ways  through  which  they  descended  into  that 
pit,  they  gradually  emerge  from  it ;  the  crowd  flitting,  and  whist- 
ling, and  skulking  about  them,  until  tliey  come  to  the  \^i%^^ 
where  restoration  of  the  bull's  eyes  is  made  to  Darby.  Here, 
the  crowd  like  a  concourse  of  imprisoned  demons,  turns  back, 
yeUing,  and  is  seen  no  more.  Through  the  clearer  and  fresh«f 
:;treets,  never  so  clear  and  fresh  to  Mr.  Snagsby's  mind  as  now, 
they  walli  and  ride,  until  they  come  to  Mr.  Tulkinghom's  gate. 

As  they  ascend  the  dim  stairs  (Mr.  Tulkinghom's  chambers 
being  on  the  first  floor),  Mr.  Bucket  mentions  that  he  has  the 
key  of  the  outer  door  in  his  pocket,  and  that  there  is  no  need  to 
ring.  For  a  man  so  expert  in  most  things  of  that  kind,  Bucket 
Ukes  time  to  open  the  door,  and  makes  some  noise  toi^.  1  ( 
nay  be  that  he  sounds  a  note  of  preparation. 

Howbeit,  they  come  at  last  into  the  hall,  where  a  lamp  \t 
burning,  and  so  into  Mr.  Tulkinghom's  usual  room — the  room 
where  he  drank  his  old  wine  to-night.  He  is  not  there;  but  hit 
two  old-fashioned  candlesticks  are  ;  and  the  room  is  tolerabli 
light 
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ng  his  professional  hold  of  Jo,  aod  w^ 
to  possess  an  unlimited  number  of  eyei^ 
his  room,  when  Jo  starts  and  slops. 
"  says  Bucket  in  a  whisper. 
}  Jo. 


ly  veiled,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
lis  upon  it.     It  is  quite  still,  and  silent 
is  towards  them,  but  it  takes  no  notice 
smains  like  a  statue. 
Bucket  aloud,  *'  how  you  know  that  to 

splies  Jo,  staring,  "  and  the  bonnet,  ani* 

hat  you  say,  Tough,"  returns  Bucket 
m.     **  Look  again." 
ard  as  ever  I  can  look,"  says  Jo,  with 
there's  tlie  wale,  the  bonnet,  and  the 

ngsyou  told  me  of?"  asks  Bucket 
here,"  says  Jo,  rubbing  the  fingers  ol 
luckles  of  his  right,  without  taking  his 

e  right  hand  glove,  and  shows  the  hand. 

>ay  to  that  ?  "  asks  Bucket 

'^Not  rings  a  bit  like  them.     Not  a 

g  of?"  says  Bucket;  evidently  pleased 

d  too. 

iter,  a  deal  ilelicater  and  a  deal  smaller/' 

I'm  my  own  niother  next,"  says  Mr. 
)llect  the  lady's  voice  ?  " 
s  Jo. 

^  Was  it  at  all  like  this.    I  will  speak  ai 
re  not  sure.    Was  it  this  voice,  or  at  all 

'.  Bucket     "  Not  a  bit  I " 

ts  that  worthy,  pointing  to  the  fipire^ 

lady  for?" 

a  perplexed  stare,  but  without  being  at 

ty,  ''  Cos  tliat  there's  the  wale,  the  boo* 

if  her  and  it  an't  her.    It  an't  her  hand 
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DOT  yet  her  rings,  nor  yet  her  woice.  But  that  there's  the  wallet 
the  bonnet  and  the  gownd,  and  thc/re  wore  the  same  way  wo* 
she  wore  'em,  and  if  s  her  height  what  she  was,  and  she  giv  mt 
a  sov'ring  and  hooked  it" 

"  Well ! "  says  Mr.  Bucket,  slightly,  "  we  haven't  got  much 
ffood  out  of  you.  But,  however,  here's  five  shillings  for  you 
Take  care  how  you  spend  it,  and  don't  get  yourself  into  trouble.^ 
Bucket  stealthily  tells  the  coins  from  one  hand  into  the  othei 
like  counters — which  is  a  way  he  has,  his  principal  use  of  their« 
being  in  these  games  of  skill — and  then  puts  them,  in  a  little 
pile,  into  the  boy's  hand,  and  takes  him  out  to  the  door;  leav- 
mg  Mr.  Snagsby,  not  by  any  means  comfortable  under  these 
mysterious  circumstances,  alone  with  the  veiled  figure.  But,  on 
Mr.  Tulkinghorn's  coming  into  the  room,  the  veil  is  raised,  and 
a  sufficiently  good-looking  Frenchwoman  is  revealed,  though 
her  expression  is  something  of  the  intensest. 

"  Thank  you.  Mademoiselle  Hortense,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom, 
with  his  usual  equanimity.  "  1  will  give  you  no  further  trouble 
about  this  little  wager." 

*'  You  will  do  me  the  kindness  to  remember,  sir,  that  I  am 
not  at  present  placed?"  says  Mademoiselle. 

"  Certainly,  certainly  ! " 

'*  And  to  confer  upon  me  the  favour  of  your  distinguished 
I  ecommendation  ?  " 

'*  By  all  means.  Mademoiselle  Hortense." 

"  A  word  from  Mr.  Tulkinghom  is  so  powerful." — "  It  shall 
not  be  wanting.  Mademoiselle." — "  Receive  the  assurance  of  my 
devoted  gratitude,  dear  sir." — "Good  night."  Mademoiselle 
goes  out  with  an  air  of  native  gentility ;  and  Mr.  Bucket,  to 
whom  it  is,  on  an  emergency,  as  natural  to  be  groom  of  the 
ceremonies  as  it  is  to  be  anything  else,  shows  her  down-stairSi 
not  without  gallantry. 

'*  Well,  Bucket  ?"  quoth  Mr.  Tulkinghom  on  his  retum. 

"  It's  all  squared,  you  see,  as  I  squared  it  myself,  sir.  There 
an't  a  doubt  that  it  was  the  other  one  with  this  one's  dress  on. 
11ie  boy  was  exact  respecting  colours  and  everything.  Mr. 
Sna^by,  I  promised  ^ou  as  a  man  that  he  should  be  sent  away 
tU  right    Don't  say  it  wasn't  done  ! " 

"You  have  kept  your  word,  sir,"  returns  the  stationer ;  "  and 
if  [  can  be  of  no  further  tise,  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  I  think,  as  my 
little  woman  will  be  getting  anxious — ^" 

^'  Thank  you,  Snagsbv,  no  further  use/'  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom. 
'^  I  am  quite  indebted  to  yon  for  the  trouble  you  have  takei 
already." 
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"  Not  at  all,  sir.     1  wish  you  gooil  nighi." 

"You  see.  Mr.  Snagsby/'  says  Mr.  Bucket*  acconipar4ytAg 
turn  to  the  door,  ami  shaking  hands  wiih  him  over  and  over 
again, ''  what  I  like  in  you,  is,  that  you're  a  inan  it's  of  no  use 
pumping  ;  that's  what  you  are.  When  you  know  you  have  *loi>e 
a  right  thing,  you  put  it  away,  and  it's  done  with  and  gone,aih*j 
H»ere'$  an  er-d  of  iL     That's  what  you  da" 

''That  is  certainly  what  i  endeavour  to  do,  sir,"  returu^  Ml 
3nagsby 

"  No,  you  don't  do  yourself  justice.  It  an't  what  you  cw- 
deavour  to  do,"  bays  Mr.  Bucket,  shaking  lunds  with  hini 
and  blessing  him  in  the  tenderest  manner,  *Mt's  what;  youdir. 
That's  what  I  estimate  in  a  man  in  j*our  way  of  busines.*." 

Mr.  Snagsby  makes  a  suitable  response ;  and  goes  liouiewttrd 
so  confused  by  the  events  of  the  evening,  t4)at  be  is  doubtful  oi 
his  being  awake  and  out—doubtful  of  the  reality  of  the  streets 
through  which  he  goes — doubtful  of  the  reality  of  the  moon  that 
sliines  above  him.  He  is  presently  reassured  on  these  sirbjecis, 
by  the  unchallengeable  reality  of  M  rs.  Snagsby,  sitting  up  with  htar 
head  in  a  perfect  beehive  of  curl-pa]>ers  and  nightcap :  who  bat 
dispatched  Ouster  to  the  |x>lice  station  witli  official  intelli- 
gence  of  her  husband's  being  made  away  with,  and  who,  within 
the  last  two  hours,  has  passed  through  every  stage  of  swooning 
with  the  greatest  decorum.  But,  as  the  little  woman  feelin^y 
says,  many  thanks  she  gets  for  it  1 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

EsiMif^i  NmmUkfe. 

|E  came  home  from  Mr.  Boythom's  after  six  pleasant 
weeks.  We  were  often  in  Uie  park,  and  in  the  woods, 
and  seldom  passed  the  Lodge  where  we  had  taken 
shelter  without  looking  in  to  speak  to  die  keeper's 
wife  ;  but  we  saw  no  more  of  Lady  Dedlock,  except  at  church  on 
Sundays-  There  was  company  at  Chesney  Wold ;  and  although 
several  beautiful  faces  surrounded  her,  her  face  retained  the 
same  influence  on  me  as  at  first.  I  do  not  quite  know,  even 
now,  whether  it  was  painful  or  pleasurable ;  whether  it  drew 
me  towards  her^  or  made  me  shrink  from  her.  1  think  I  ad 
mired  her  with  a  kind  of  fear ;  and  I  know  that  in  her  )ireaenc« 
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my  thoughts  always  wandered  back,  as  they  had  done  at  first,  tt 
that  old  time  of  my  life. 

1  had  a  fa^cy,  on  more  than  one  of  these  Sundays,  that  what 
this  lady  so  curiously  was  to  me,  I  was  to  her — 1  mean  that  I 
disturbed  her  thoughts  as  she  influenced  mine,  though  in  som* 
different  way;  But  when  I  stole  a  glance  at  her,  and  saw  bet 
so  composed  and  distant  and  unapproachable,  1  fe^t  this  to  be  a 
foolish  weakness.  Indeed,  I  felt  the  whole  state  of  my  mind  in 
reference  to  her  to  be  weak  and  unreasonable ;  and  I  remon- 
strated with  myself  about  it  as  much  as  I  could. 

One  incident  that  occurred  before  we  quitted  Mr.  Hoythom's 
house,  I  had  better  mention  in  this  place. 

1  was  walking  in  the  garden  with  Ada,  when  I  was  told  that 
some  one  wished  {o  see  me.  Going  into  the  break  fast-room 
where  this  person  was  waitmg,  I  found  it  to  be  the*French  maid 
who  had  cast  off  her  shoes  and  walked  through  the  wet  grass,  on 
the  day  when  it  thundered  and  lightened. 

^  Mademoiselle,"  she  began,  looking  fixedly  at  fne  with  her 
too^ager  eyes,  though  otherwise  presenting  an  ^eeable  appear- 
ance, and  speaking  neither  with  boldness  nor  servility,  *•  I  have 
taken  a  great  liberty  in  coming  here,  but  you  know  how  to  ex 
cnse  it,  being  so  amiable,  mademoiselle." 

♦•  No  excuse  is  necessary,"  I  returned,  "  if  you  wish  to  speak 
fo  me." 

''  That  is  my  desire,  mademoiselle.  A  thousand  thanks  for 
the  permission.  1  have  your  leave  to  speak.  Is  it  not?"  she 
laid,  in  a  quick,  natural  way. 

"Certainly,"  said  I. 

*'  Mademoiselle,  you  are  so  amiable !  Listen  then,  if  you 
i>tease.  I  have  left  my  Lady.  We  could  not  agree.  My  I^y 
is  so  high ;  so  very  high.  Pardon  I  Mademoiselle,  you  are 
right ! "  Her  quickness  antioipated  what  1  might  have  said 
presently,  but  as  yet  had  only  thought  "  It  is  not  for  me  to 
€Oni«*  here  to  complain  of  my  Lady.  But  I  say  she  is  so  high, 
so  very  high.  I  will  say  not  a  word  more.  All  the  world  knows 
that" 

^^  Go  on,  if  yoa  please,"  said  I. 

'*  Assuredly ;  mademoiselle,  I  am  thankfiil  for  your  politeness. 
Mademoiselle,  I  have  an  inexpressible  desire  to  find  service  with 
a  young  lady  who  is  good,  accomplished,  beautiful  You  are 
good,  accomplished,  and  beautiful  as  an  angel.  Ah,  could  ^ 
have  the  honotur  of  being  your  domestic ! " 

•*  I  am  soiTv — ^"  I  began. 

"« l>o  not  disntti  mm  ^  aoon,  mademoiMlk  1 "  sIk  said,  witr 
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an  invT>luntary  contraction  of  her  fine  black  eyebrows.  "  Let 
me  hope  a  moment !  Mademoiselle,  I  know  this  service  would 
be  more  retired  than  that  which  I  have  quitted.  Well !  I  wish 
that.  I  know  this  service  would  be  less  distinguished  than  tha* 
which  I  have  quitted.  Well !  I  wish  that  I  know  that  I 
should  win  less,  as  to  wages  here.     Good.     I  am  content.'' 

'*  I  assure  you,"  said  I,  quite  embarrassed  by  the  mere  idea  («f 
hav'ng  such  an  attendant,  "  that  I  keep  no  maid — ** 

"  An,  mademoiselle,  but  why  not  ?  Why  not,  when  you  can 
have  one  so  devoted  to  you  I  Who  would  be  >  enchanted  to 
scive  you  ;  who  would  be  so  true,  so  zealous,  and  so  faithful, 
every  day!  Mademoiselle,  I  wish  with  all  my  heait  to  serve 
you.  Do  not  speak  of  money  at  present  Take  me  as  I  am. 
For  nothing ! " 

She  was  so  singularly  earnest  that  I  drew  back,  almost  afraid 
of  her.  Without  appearing  to  notice  it,  in  her  ardour,  she  still 
pressed  herself  upon  me ;  speaking  in  a  rapid  subdued  voice, 
though  always  with  a  certain  grace  and  propriety. 

"  Mademoisdtle,  I  come  from  the  South  country,  where  we 
are  quick,  and  where  we  like  and  dislike  very  strong.  My  Lady 
was  too  high  for  me ;  I  was  too  high  for  her.  It  is  done — past 
— finished !  Receive  me  as  your  domestic,  and  I  will  serve 
you  well.  I  will  do  more  for  you,  than  you  figure  to  yourself 
now.  Chut  I  mademoiselle,  I  will — no  matter,  I  will  do  ni)* 
utmost  possible,  in  all  things.  If  you  accept  my  service,  you 
will  not  repent  it.  Mademoiselle,  you  will  not  ref^ent  it,  and 
I  will  serve  you  well.     You  don't  know  how  well ! " 

There  was  a  lowering  energy  in  her  face,  as  she  stood  look- 
ing at  me  while  I  explained  the  impossibility  of  my  engaging 
her  (without  thinking  it  necessary  to  say  how  very  little  I  desired 
to  do  so),  which  seemed  to  bring  visibly  before  me  some  woman 
fi-om  the  streets  of  Paris  in  the  reign  of  terror.  She  heard  me 
out  without  interruption ;  and  then  said,  with  her  pretty  accent, 
and  in  her  mildest  voice  : 

'*  Hey,  mademoiselle,  I  have  received  my  answer !  I  am 
sorry  of  it  But  I  must  go  elsewhere,  and  seek  what  I  have  not 
found  here.     Will  )rou  graciously  let  me  kiss  your  hand  ?  " 

She  looked  at  me  more  intently  as  she  took  it,  and  seemed 
to  take  note,  with  her  momentuy  touch,  of  every  vein  in  it. 
^  I  fear  I  surprised  you,  mademoiselle,  on  the  day  of  the  storm  ? ' 
ihe  said,  with  a  parting  curtsey. 

I  conifessed  that  the  had  surprised  us  all 

*'  I  took  an  oath,  mademoiselle,"  f he  said  smilbg,  ^  and  / 
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wanted  to  stamp  it  on  my  mind,  so  that  I  might  kee|»  ii  faith 
fully.     And  I  will !     Adieu,  mademoiselle  I  " 

60  ended  our  conference,  which  I  was  very  glad  to  bring  to 
a  close.  1  suppose  she  went  away  from  the  village,  for  I  saw 
her  no  more ;  and  nothing  else  occurred  to  disturb  our  tranquil 
siunmer  pleasures,  until  six  weeks  were  out,  and  we  returned 
home  as  I  began  just  now  by  saying. 

At  that  time,  and  for  a  good  many  weeks  after  that  time, 
Richard  was  constant  in  his  visits.  Besides  coming  every  Sat- 
uiday  or  Sunday,  and  remaining  with  us  until  Monday  morning, 
he  sometimes  rode  out  on  horseback  unexpectedly,  and  passed 
the  evening  with  us,  and  rode  back  again  early  next  day.  He 
was  as  vivacious  as  ever,  and  told  us  he  was  very  industrious  ; 
but  I  was  not  easy  in  my  mind  about  him.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  his  industry  was  all  misdirected.  1  could  not  find  that  it 
led  to  anythmg,  but  the  formation  of  delusive  hopes  in  connex- 
ion with  the  suit  already  the  pernicious  cause  of  so  much  sorrow 
and  ruin.  He  had  got  at  the  core  of  that  mystery  now,  he  told 
us;  and  nothing  could  be  plainer  than  that  the  will  under 
which  he  and  Ada  were  to  take,  I  don't  know  how  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds,  must  be  finally  established,  if  there  were  any 
sense  or  justice  in  the  Court  of  Chancery — ^but  O  what  a  great 
if  that  sounded  in  my  ears — and  that  this  happy  conclusion 
could  not  be  much  longer  delayed.  He  proved  this  to  himself 
by  all  the  weary  arguments  on  that  side  he  had  read,  and  every 
one  of  them  sunk  him  deeper  in  the  infatuation.  He  had  even 
begun  to  haunt  the  Court  He  told  us  how  he  saw  Miss  Flite 
there  daily;  how  they  talked  together,  and  he  did  her  little 
kindnesses  ;  and  how,  while  he  laughed  at  her,  he  pitied  her  from 
his  heart.  But  he  never  thought — never,  my  poor  dear,  san- 
g'line  Richard,  capable  of  so  much  happiness  then,  and  with 
sucn  better  things  before  him  ! — what  a  fatal  link  was  riveting 
between  his  fresh  youth  and  her  faded  age ;  between  his  free 
hopes  and  her  caged  birds,  and  her  hungry  garret,  ami  her 
wandering  mind. 

Ada  loved  him  too  well,  to  mistrust  him  nmch  in  anything 
he  said  or  did ;  and  my  Guardian,  though  he  frequently  com- 
plained of  the  east  wind  and  read  more  than  usual  in  the  Growl- 
lery,  preserved  a  strict  silence  on  the  subject.  So,  I  thought, 
one  day  when  I  went  to  London  to  meet  Caddy  Jellyby,  at 
her  solicitation,  I  would  ask  Richard  to  be  in  waiting  for  me 
at  the  coach-office,  that  we  might  have  a  Uttle  talk  together.  I 
fbtmd  lum  there  when  I  arrived,  and  we  walked  away  arm  ii 
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"  Well,  Richard/'  said  I,  as  soon  as  I  could  begin  to  be 
grave  with  him,  "are  you  beginning  to  feel  more  settled  now?" 

•*  O  yes,  my  dear  I "  returned  Richard.  "  F  am  all  right^nough.*" 

"But  settled?"  said  I. 

"Hov7  do  you  mean,  settled?"  returned  Richaid,  with  His 
gay  laugh. 

"  Seiilcd  in  the  law,"  said  I. 

**  O  a>'e,*'  rei^lied  Etichard,  "  Tm  all  r^t  enough." 

'  You  said  that  before,  my  dear  Richard." 

"  And  you  don't  thinlc  it's  an  answer,  eh  ?  Well  1  Periupt 
it's  not  Sealed?  You  mean,  do  1  feel  as  if  I  were  sdtding 
down?" 

"Yes." 

"  Why,  no,  I  can't  say  I  am  settlitig  down,"  said  Richard, 
strongly  emphasising  *  down,'  as  if  that  expressed  the  difticnlty , 
"because  one  can't  settle  down  while  this  business  remains  in 
such  an  unsettled  state.  When  I  say  this  business,  of  course  I 
mean  the  — t'orbidilen  subject" 

"  Do  you  think  it  will  ever  be  in  a  settled  state  ?"  said  I. 

•*  Not  the  least  doubt  of  it,"  answered  Richard. 

Wc  walked  a  little  way  without  speaking ;  and  presently 
Ricliard  addressed  me  in  his  frankest  and  most  feeling  manner, 
tlius : 

"  My  d  :ar  Esther,  I  understand  you,  and  I  wish  to  Heaven 
I  were  a  more  constant  sort  of  fellow.  1  don't  mean  constant 
to  Ada,  for  I  love  her  dearly — better  and  better  every  day — 
but  constant  to  myself.  (Somehow,  I  mean  something  that  I 
can't  \^Ty  well  express,  but  you'll  make  it  out)  If  I  were  a 
more  constant  sort  of  fellow,  I  should  have  held  on,  either  to 
Badger,  or  to  Kenge  and  Carboy,  like  grim  death  ;  and  should 
h:.ve  begun  to  be  steady  and  systematic  by  this  time,  amid 
suouldn't  be  in  debt,  and — " 

"  Af  e  you  in  debt,  Richard  ?  " 

"  Vr:s,"  said  Richard,  "  I  am  a  little  so,  my  dear.  Ako  L 
nave  laker,  rather  too  much  to  billiards,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
Now  the  murder's  out ;  you  despise  me,  Esther,  don't  you  ?" 

"  You  know  I  don't,"  said  I. 

"  You  are  kinder  to  me  than  I  often  am  to  myself,"  he  re- 
turned. "  My  dear  Esther,  I  am  a  very  unfortunate  dog  not 
to  be  more  settled,  but  how  €an  I  be  more  settled?  If  you 
live  in  an  unfinished  house,  you  couldn't  settle  down  in  it;  il 
you  were  condemned  to  leave  everything  you  undertook,  unfin- 
isheii,  you  would  find  it  hard  to  apply  yourself  to  anything ;  and 
fet  that's  my  unhappy  case.     I  was  bom  into  this  un£iishKl 
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with  all  hs  chances  and  changes,  and  it  began  to 
unsettle  nw  l>e(tfrc  \  quite  knew  the  diflfcrence  ^>etweer.  a  suil 
at  law  and  a  suit  of  clothes ;  and  it  has  gone  on  unsettling  me 
ever  since  ,  and  here  I  am  now,  conscious  sometimes  that  1  am 
•bnt  a  worthless  fellow  to  love  my  confiding  cousin  Ada ' 

We  were  in  a  solitary  place^  and  he  put  his  han»^  before  his 
eyes  antl  sobbeil  as  he  said  the  words. 

**0  Ricliiird!"  said  1,  **do  fTol  be  so  moved.  You  have  a 
fioblr  nature,  and  Ada's  love  may  make  you  worthier  eveiy 
day.' 

**  i  kiiow^  my  dear,"  he  replied  pressing  n«y  arm,  •*  I  know 
all  that.  You  mustn't  mind  my  being  a  littie  soft  now,  for  I 
have  had  all  this  upon  my  mind  for  a  long  ti  ne ;  and  have 
»ften  meant  to  5j»eak  to  you,  and  have  sofnetimes  wanted 
op|>ortiinity  antl  sometimes  courage.  I  know  what  the  thought 
of  Ada  ought  10  do  for  me,  but  it  doesn't  do  it.  I  am  too  un- 
settled even  for  tliat.  I  love  her  most  <levotedly  ;  and  yet  I  do 
her  wrong,  in  doing  myself  wrong,  every  day  and  htnir.  Hut  it 
can't  U-i  for  ever.  We  shall  come  on  for  a  (inal  hearing,  and 
get  judgment  in  our  favour ;  and  then  you  and  AdA  shall  see 
what  I  can  really  be  I  " 

It  had  given  me  a  pang  to  hear  him  sob.  and  ^ee  the  tears 
start  out  between  his  fingers  ;  but  that  was  inlinitely  less  a/^ect- 
in^to  me,  than  the  hopeful  animation  with  which  he  said  these 
word^. 

"  I  have  looked  well  into  the  pa|>ers,  Ksther —  I  have  been 
deep  in  them  for  months,"  he  continued,  recovering  his  cheer- 
fulness in  a  moment,  **and  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  we  shall 
coiue  out  triumphant.  As  to  years  of  delay,  there  has  been  no 
w^int  of  tiiem,  Heaven  knows  1  and  there  is  the  greater  proba- 
bility of  our  bringing  the  matter  to  a  speedy  close  ;  in  fact,  t'i 
on  the  papvT  no%v.  It  will  be  all  right  at  last,  and  then  you 
sliall  see  ! " 

KecalUug.how  hs  had  just  now  [)laced  Messrs.  Kenge  and 
Carboy  in  the  same  category  with  Af  r.  liadger,  I  asked  hiui 
when  he  intended  to  be  articled  in  I^incoln's  Inn  ? 

"There  again!  1  think  not  at  all,  Ksther,"  he  relumed  nith 
an  efr'ort.  **  1  fancy  I  have  had  enough  of  it.  Having  worke  I 
at  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce  like  a  galley  slave,  1  have  slaked  my 
thirst  for*  the  law,  and  satisfied  myself  that  I  shouldn't  like  it. 
liesitles,  I  find  it  unsettles  me  more  and  more  to  be  so  con 
ftan  Jy  upon,  the  scene  of  action.  So  what,"  continued  Richard, 
COP  ident  agaiaby  this  timei  *'do  1  naturally  turn  my  thooghti 
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"I  can't  imagine,"  said  I. 

" Don't  look  so  serious,"  returned  Richard,  "because  .cf-t  che 
best  thing  I  can  do,  my  dear  Esther,  I  am  certain.  Its  i^  at 
if  I  wanted  a  profession  for  life.  These  proceedings  wii)  come 
to  a  termination,  and  then  I  am  provided  for.  No.  i  look 
upon  it  as  a  pursuit  which  is  in  its  nature  more  or  less  unaettled 
and  therefore  suited  to  my  temporary  condition — I  may  say,  pie 
cisely  suited.     What  is  it  that  t  naturally  turn  my  thoughts  to  ?  " 

I  looked  at  him,  and  shook  my  head. 

"  What,"  said  Richard,  in  a  tone  of  perfect  conviction,  **  but 
the  army ! " 

"The  army?"  said  I. 

"  The  army,  of  course.  What  I  have  to  do,  is,  to  get  a  com- 
mission ;  and — there  I  am,  you  know ! "  said  Richard. 

And  then  he  showed  me,  proved  by  elaborate  calculations  in 
his  pocket-book,  that  supposing  he  had  contracted,  say  two 
hundred  pounds  of  debt  in  six  months,  out  of  the  army ;  and 
that  he  contracted  no  debt  at  all  within  a  corresponding  period, 
in  the  army — as  to  which  he  had  quite  made  up  his  mind ;  this 
step  must  involve  a  saving  of  four  hundred  pounds  in  a  year, 
or  two  thousand  pounds  in  five  years — ^which  was  a  consider- 
able sum.  And  then  he  spoke  so  ingenuously  and  sincerely^ 
of  the  sacrifice  he  made  in  withdrawing  himself  for  a  time  fitmi 
Ada,  and  of  the  earnestness  with  which  he  aspired — as  in 
thought  he  always  did,  I  know  full  well— -to  repay  her  love, 
and  to  ensure  her  happiness,  and  to  conquer  what  was  amiss 
in  himself,  and  to  acquire  the  very  soul  of  decision,  that  he 
made  my  heart  ache  keenly,  sorely.  For,  I  thought  how 
would  this  end,  how  could  this  end,  when  so  soon  and  so  surely 
all  his  manly  qualities  were  touched  by  the  fatal  blight  that 
ruined  everything  it  rested  on  ! 

I  spoke  to  Ricliard  with  all  the  earnestness  I  felt,  and  all  the 
jope  1  could  not  quite  feel  then ;  and  implored  him,  for  Ada*f 
sake,  not  to  put  any  trust  in  Chancery.  To  all  i  said,  Richard 
readily  assented ;  riding  over  the  Court  and  everything  else  in 
his  easy  way,  and  drawing  the  brightest  pictures  of  the  char- 
acter he  was  to  settle  into — alas,  when  the  grievous  suit  shonUl 
loose  its  hold  upon  him  I  We  had  a  long  talk,  but  it  always 
came  back  to  that,  in  substance. 

At  last,  we  came  to  Soho  Square,  where  Caddy  Jellyby  had 
appointed  to  wait  for  roe,  as  a  quiet  place  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Newman-street.  Caddy  was  in  the  garden  in  the  centre 
and  hurried  out  as  soon  as  I,  appeared.  Afr«*r  ^^  few  cheaiol 
words.  Richard  left  us  together. 
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"Prince  nas  a  pupil  over  the  way,  Esther,"  said  Cuddy, 
'*  and  got  tlie  key  for  us.  So,  if  you  will  walk  round  and  round 
here  with  me,  we  can  lock  ourselves  in,  and  I  can  tell  you 
comfortably  what  I  wanted  to  see  your  dear  good  face  about'* 

'*  Very  well,  my  dear,"  said  I.  "  Nothing  could  be  better." 
Si>  Caddy,  after  affectionately  squeezing  the  dear  good  face  as 
she  called  it,  locked  the  gate,  and  took  my  arm,  and  we  began 
:o  walk  round  the  garden  very  cosily. 

"  You  see,  Esther,"  said  Caddy,  who  thoroughly  enjoyed  a 
btde  confidence,  "  after  you  S|>oke  to  me  about  its  being  wrong 
to  marry  without  Ma's  knowledge,  or  even  to  keep  Ma  long  in 
the  dark  respecting  our  engagement — though  I  don't  believe 
Ma  cares  much  for  me,  I  must  say — I  thought  it  right  to  men- 
lion  your  opinions  to  Prince*  In  the  first  place,  because  1 
^ant  to  profit  by  everything  you  tell  me ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  because  I  have  no  secrets  from  Prince." 

**  1  hope  he  approved,  Caddy  ?  " 

**  O,  my  dear !  1  assure  you  he  would  approve  of  anything 
^ou  could  say.  You  have  no  idea  what  an  opinion  he  has  oi 
you  I " 

"  Indeed  ?  " 

**  Esther,  it's  enough  to  make  anybody  but  me  jealous,"  said 
Caddy,  laughing  and  shaking  her  head ;  *'  but  it  only  makes 
me  joyful,  for  you  are  the  first  friend  I  ever  had,  and  the  best 
friend  I  ever  can  have,  and  nobody  can  respect  and  love  you 
too  much  to  please  me." 

"  Upon  my  >rord,  Caddy,"  said  I,  "  you  are  in  the  general 
conspiracy  to  keep  me  in  a  good  humour.     Well,  my  dear  ? " 

"  Well !  I  am  going  to  tell  you,"  replied  Caddy,  crossing  her 
hands  confidentially  upon  my  arm.  ''So  we  talked  a  good 
deal  about  it,  and  so  I  said  to  Prince,  '  Prince,  as  Miss  Sum- 
merson  — * " 

**  I  hope  you  didn't  say  *  Miss  Summerson  ?  *  " 

•'No.  I  didn't!"  cried  Caddy,  greatly  pleased,  and  with 
Ibe  brightest  of  faces.  *'  I  said,  *  Esther.'  I  said  to  Prince, 
'As  Esther  is  decidedly  of  that  opinion.  Prince,  and  has  ex- 
pressed it  to  me,  and  always  hints  it  when  she  writes  those  kind 
notes,  which  you  are  so  fond  of  hearing  me  read  to  you,  I  am 
IMTcpared  to  disclose  the  truth  to  Ma  whenever  you  think 
proper.  And  I  think,  Prince,'  said  I,  '  that  Esther  thinks  that 
1  should  be  in  a  better,  and  truer,  and  more  honourat^e  posi- 
tion altogether,  if  you  did  the  same  to  your  Papa.'  " 

'*  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  I.     '*  Esther  certainly  does  think  sa" 

'<Sa  I  WM  right,  yott  wm^  mttitmad  Caddf.     '«Wdll 
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this  livnbled  Prince  a  good  deal  :  not  bccai-se  he  had  the  hesx^ 
doubt  about  it,  but  because  he  is  so  considerate  of  the  feeHngf 
of  old  Mr.  Turveydrop ;  and  he  had  his  ai»|)rehf*nsions  that 
old  Mi.  Turveydrop  might  break  his  lieart,  or  faint  away,  or 
be  v;r\  much  overcome  in  some  affecting  manner  or  otJier,  il 
he  inaJc  such  an  announcement.  He  feared  Ud  Mr.  'I'lirvey* 
'Irop  niigl)t  consider  it  undutiful,  and  might  receive  too  great^9 
Ut.Kk.  Kor,  old  Mr.  Turveydrop's  deportment  is  ver)  beaoti* 
•ul  you  know,  Ksther,"  added  Caddy;  "and  his  feelings  arc 
extremely  sensitive." 

**  Are  they,  my  dear  ?" 

'•  O,  extremely  sensitive.  Prince  says  so.  Now,  this  has 
caused  my  darling  child — I  didn't  mean  to  use  the  expressikiB 
to  you,  Esther,"  Caddy  a|>ologised,  her  face  suffused  ^#ith  blushes, 
•*  but  I  generally  call  Prince  my  darling  child." 

I  laughed ;  and  Caddy  laughed  and  blushed,  and  went  on. 

**  This  has  caused  him,  Esther — " 

*' Caused  whom,  my  dtar  ?  " 

**0  you  tiresome  thing!"  said  Caddy,  laughing,  with  bcr 
pretty  face  on  lire.  *'  My  darling  child,  if  you  insist  upon  it ! 
— This  has  caused  him  weeks  of  uneasiness,  and  haft  ntadahi:!! 
delay,  from  day  to  day,  in  a  very  anxious  manner.  At  last  J)e 
said  to  me,  *  Caddy,  if  Miss  Summerson,  who  is  a  great  favour- 
ite widi  my  father,  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  be  present  when 
I  broke  the  subject,  I  think  1  could  do  it.*  So  1  promised  J 
would  ask  you.  And  1  made  up  my  mind,  besides,"  said  CaiUiy 
looking  at  me  hoipefully  but  timidly,  **  that  if  you  consented,  I 
would  ask  you  afterwards  to  come  with  me  to  Ma.  This  h 
what  I  meant,  when  1  said  in  my  note  that  1  had  a  great  favour 
and  a  great  assistance  to  beg  of  you.  And  if  you  thought  you 
could  grant  it,  Esther,  we  should  both  be  very  grateful." 

"Let  me  see,  Caddy,"  said  1,  pretending  to  consider. 
"  Really  I  think  1  could  do  a  greater  thing  than  that,  if  the 
need  were  pressiiig.  1  am  at  your  ser\'ice  and  the  darling 
child'?,  my  dear,  whenever  you  like." 

CaiKIy  was  quite  transported  by  this  reply  of  miiw  ;  being, 
1  believe,  as  susceptible  to  the  least  kindness  or  encouragenicnl 
as  any  lender  heart  that  ever  beat  in  this  world  ;  and  after 
another  tarn  or  two  round  the  garden,  during  which  she  put  on 
4tii  enriiely  new  pair  of  gloves,  and  made  herself  as  resplendent 
as  possible  that  she  might  do  no  avoidable  discredit  to  tlie 
Master  of  Deportment,  we  went  to  Newman  Street  direct. 

Prince  was  teaching,  of  course.  We  found  him  engaged  witk 
a  Mt  reiy  hofiftil  piifU-Hi  sHiMmrn  Uttfo  girl  irilh  a  w^f 
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Kxftsbeadt  a  Ucc^  vf>ice,  and  an  inanimate  <li6saa»fiecj  nianinia— - 
wkow  case  was  certainly  not  renilercil  more  hopeful  by  iH^ 
ccmftisicm  into  which  we  threw  her  preceinor.  The  ]e.-*son  ai 
last  came  to  an  end,  after  proceeding  as  ili^icordauilx  as  )x>ssi 
I  111 ;  aud  when  the  little  girl  had  changed  her  .shoes,  and  had 
hO  her  white  muslin  extinguished  in  shawiii,  »be  wan  l«ikeo 
eiKay.  After  a  lew  words  of  preparation,  we  then  went  \n  search 
«f  Mi.  'rijrv«}'drop  ;  whom  we  found,  groui>ed  with  his  hat  and 
glduesi  ai  a  model  of  De|x>rtnienty  on  the  sofa  in  his  private 
jp.irtnient — the  only  comfortable  room  in  the  house.  He  ap- 
peared to  have  dressed  at  his  leisure,  in  (he  intervals  of  a  light 
CtttiatiDD;  and  his  dressing  case,  brushes^and  Sf>  forth,  all  ol 
qwte  an  d^ant  kiml,  lay  abotit. 

c»*>Father<,  Mi^sLStunmerson  ;  Miss  jellyby." 

** Charmed!  Knchantedl"  said  Mr.  rurvey4}rop,  rksiii^wiih 
bis  hsglvsliQuMercd  l>ow.  '*  Permit  me ! "  handing  chairs. 
**  Be  sealed  ! "  kissing  the  ti|>sof  his  left  ftngers.  **  Overjoyed ! " 
•hutting  his  eyes  and  rolling.  '*  My  little  retreat  is  made  a 
raradiae."  Recom|>osing  himself  on  the  sofa,  like  the  second 
gentleman  in  £urot>e. 

** Again  yon  find  ns.  Miss  Summerson,"  said  he,  "using  our 
little  arts  to  polish,  polish  !  Again  the  sex  stimulates  us,  and 
rewards  us,  by  the  condescension  of  its  lovely  presence.  It  i? 
nmch  m  these  times  (and  we  have  made  an  awfully  degenerat- 
ing boflitHrM  of  it  since  the  days  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Tiince  Regent — my  patron,  if  1  may  presume  to  say  .so)  to  ex- 
periftiu:e  that  F>c|>ortment  is  not  wholly  trodd^M  "i  tier  foot  by 
mechanics.  That  it  can  yet  bask  in  the  smile  uf  l^auty,  n>y 
dear  madam." 

I  said  nothing,  which  I  thought  a  suitable  reply ;  and  he  took 
a  pinch  of  snuff. 

*'My  dear  son,"  said  Mr.  'rnr\'eydr<>p,  "you  have  four 
ftciioolfl  this  afternoon.     1  would  recommend  a  hasty  sandwich." 

*♦  Thank  you^  father,"  returned  Prince,  *'  1  will  be  sure  to  l»« 
punctual.  My  dear  father,  may  1  beg  you  to  prei>are  your  mind 
for  what  I  am  go*ng  to  say  1 " 

'''(lood  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  the  model,  |>ale  and  aghast,  af 
I  rinre  and  Caddy,  hand  in  hand,  bent  down  befoie  him. 

"  Wiiat  is  this  ?     Is  this  lunacy  1     Or  what  is  this  ?  " 

"  Father,'*  ret-imed  Prince,  with  great  submission,  "  1  lore 
this  yotmg  lady,  and  we  are  engaged." 

"Engaged!"  cried  Mr,  Turveydrop,  reclining  on  the  soGa, 
and  ahuttiog  out  the  sight  with  bis  hand.    "An  arrow  Uttocbid 
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''We  have  been  engaged  for  some  time,  father/*  faltf^ 
Prince ;  "  and  Miss  Summerson,  hearing  of  it,  advised  that  w>f 
should  declare  the  (act  to  you,  and  was  so  very  kind  as  to  attend 
on  the  present  occasion.  Miss  Jellyby  is  a  young  lady  who 
deeply  respects  you,  father." 

Mr.  Turveydrop  uttered  a  groan. 

"  No,  pray  don't !  Pray  don't,  father,"  urged  his  son.  "  Mis* 
(tllyby  is  a  young  lady  who  deeply  respects  you,  and  ourfiw* 
lesirc  i  >  to  consider  your  comfort." 

Mr.  1  urveydrop  sobbed. 

"  No,  pray  don't,  father !  "  cried  his  son. 

•*Boy,"  said  Mr.  Turveydrop,  **  it  is  well  that  your  sainted 
mother  is  spared  this  pang.  Strike  deep,  and  spare  not  Strike 
home,  sir,  strike  home  ! " 

**Pray,  don't  say  so,  father,"  implored  Prince,  in  tears,  "it 
goes  to  my  heart.  I  do  assure  you,  father,  that  our  first  wish 
and  intention  is  to  consider  your  comfort.  Caroline  and  I  do 
not  forget  our  duty — what  is  my  duty  is  Caroline's,  as  we  have 
often  said  together — and,  with  your  approval  and  consent, 
father,  we  will  devote  ourselves  to  making  your  life  agreea 
ble." 

"  Strike  home,"  murmured  Mr.  Turve3^rop.  "  Strike  home  I" 

But  he  seemed  to  listen,  I  thought,  too. 

'*  My  dear  father,"  returned  Prince,  "  we  well  know  what  lit- 
tie  comforts  you  are  accustomed  to,  and  have  a  right  to ;  and 
it  will  always  be  our  study,  and  our  pride,  to  provide  those  be- 
fore anything.  If  you  will  bless  us  with  your  approval  and  con- 
sent, father,  we  shall  not  think  of  being  married  until  it  is  quite 
agreeable  to  you;  and  when  we  are  married,  we  shall  always 
make  you — of  course — our  first  consideration.  You  must  ever 
be  the  Head  and  Master  here,  father ;  and  we  feel  how  truly 
unnatural  it  would  be  in  us,  if  we  failed  to  know  it,  or  if  wc 
&uled  to  exert  ourselves  in  every  possible  way  to  please  yoiL" 

Mr  1  urveydrop  underwent  a  severe  internal  struggle,  and 
came  upright  on  the  sofa  again,  with  his  clieeks  puffing  over  his 
ftiff  cravat :  a  perfect  model  of  parental  deportment. 

"  My  son ! "  said  Mr.  Turveydrop.  "  My  children  I  I  can- 
not resist  your  prayer.     Be  happy ! " 

His  benignity,  as  he  raised  his  future  daughter-in-law  and 
«ti etched  out  his  hand  to  his  son  (who  kissed  it  with  affection- 
tte  respect  and  gratitude),  was  the  most  confusing  sight  1  ever 
saw. 

'•  My  children,**  said  Mr.  Turveydiop,  paternally  endrclii^ 
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qjht  hand  graccfalty  on  his  hip.  '*  My  iod  and  dauglitet ,  yom 
«appineM  shidi  be  ny  care,  i  wiH  watch  over  you.  You  ahal 
%tways  Uve  wt^  me;"  meamng,  of  course,  I  wili  alwajrs  liw 
with  you ;  ^  this  hottse  is  henceforth  as  much  yours  as  mine; 
cjbn'uder  k  your  home.     May  you  long  live  to  share  it  with  me  I  ** 

*ttie  power  of  his  Deportment  was  such,  that  they  really  were 
%A  wuch  overcome  with  thankfulness  as  xi,  instead  of  quartering 
Umselt  upon  them  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  were  making  some 
jonnificebt  sacrifice  in  their  favour. 

""  For  njysclf,  my  chikkcn,''  said  Mr,  Twveydrop,  "  i  am  fall- 
ing into  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf^  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
lohg  the  last  feeble  traces  of  gentlemanly  Deportment  may  lin- 
ger ia  this  weaving  and  spinning  age.  But,  so  long,  I  will  do 
my  daty  to  society,  and  will  show  myself,  as  usual,  about  town. 
My  wants  are  few  and  simple.  My  Kttle  apartment  here,  m) 
few  essentials  for  the  toilet,  my  frugal  morning  meal,  and  mv 
little  dinner,  will  suffice.  I  diarge  your  dutifitl  affection  witn 
the  supply  of  these  reqaivemeotS;  and  i  charge  myself  with  all 
the  rest" 

They  were  oveqKwrered  afresh  by  his  uncommon  generosity. 

"  My  son,"  said  Mr.  Turveydrop,  "for  those  little  points  in 
which  yott  are  deficient— points  of  Deportment  which  are  bom 
with  a  man — which  may  be  improved  by  cultivation,  but  cao 
never  be  originated — you  may  still  rely  on  tue.  I  have  t^er 
faithful  to  my  post,  since  the  days  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent ;  and  f  will  not  desert  it  now.  No,  my  son.  0 
you  have  ever  contemplated  your  father's  poor  position  with  a 
feeling  of  pride,  yo«  may  rest  assured  that  he  will  do  noth- 
ing to  tarnish  it.  For  yourself,  Prince,  whose  character  is 
Afferent  {we  cannot  be  all  alike,  nor  is  it  advisable  that  we 
should),  worit,  be  industrious,  earn  money,  a«Kl  extend  the 
connexion  as  much  as  possible." 

"  That  yon  may  depend  I  will  do,  dear  father,  ivich  all  my 
heart,"  rejAied  Trince. 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it,^  said  Mr.  Turveydrop.  "Yout 
qualities  are  not  rfmiing,  my  dear  child,  but  diey  are  steady 
And  useftft.  And  to  both  of  you,  my  children,  I  would  merely 
ijbscrv^  in  the  spirit  of  a  sainted  VVooman  on  whose  path  f 
hid  the  happiness  <i(  casting,  i  believe,  seme  ray  of  light, — 
cake  care  of  the  estabUihmcnt,  take  care  of  my  simple  wantSi 
tnd  bless  yon  botht" 

Old  Mr.  Turveydrop  then  became  so  very  gallant,  in  honoor  " 
>t  the  occasion,  that .  I  told  Caddy  we  must  really  go  !• 
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took  our  departure,  after  a  very  k>ving  £EureweB  betwecQ  Cadfff 
And  her  betrothed :  and  during  onr  wadk  she  was  so  happ^i  9xA 
30  full  of  old  Mr.  Ttirveydrop*s  praises,  that  I  would  not  have 
§atd  a  word  in  his  disparagement  f^r  any  consideration. 

Khe  Ixnise  in  Thavies  Inn  had  bills  in  the  windows  annoiUKh 
t"^  tt>it  it  was  to  let  and  it  looked  dirtier  and  glooimer  fcA 
Rr^siLer  tlian  ever.  The  name  of  poor  Mr.  Jellyby  had  a^ 
>c ired  in  the  list  of  Bankrupts,  but  a  day  or  two  before;  <and 
j£f  was  iihut  up  in  the  dining-room  with  two  gentleiiien,  and  a 
»«ca{)  of  blue  bags,  account-books,  and  papers,  making  th« 
most  desperate  endeavours  to  understand  bis  s^irs.  They 
appeared  to  me  to  be  quite  beyond  his  comprehension; 
for  when  Caddy  took  me  into  the  dining-room  by  mistake,  and 
we  came  upon  Mr*  Jellyby  in  his  spectacles,  forlornly  fenced 
into  a  comer  by  the  great  dining-table  and  the  two  genilemeiv 
he  seemed  to  have  given  up  the  whole  thing,  and  to  be  speedir 
less  and  insensible. 

Going  irp-stairs  to  Mrs.  Jellyb/s  room  (the  children  wcr^aH 
screaming  in  the  kitchen,  and  there  was  no  servant  to  be  seen)^ 
we  fonnd  that  lady  in  the  midst  of  a  voluminous  correspondeiM:ef 
opening,  reading,  and  sorting  letters,  with  a  great  accrniulalion 
of  torn  covers  on  the  floor.  She  was  so  pre-occiQ)ii^  that  at 
first  she  did  not  know  me,  though  she  sat  k)okiO((  at  i»e 
with  tliat  curious,  bright-eyed,  far-off  look  of  hers- 

**  Ah !  Miss  Summerson  ?  "  she  said  at  last  "  1  w*»a  think- 
ing of  something  so  different  I  I  hope -you  are  well.  lam 
feappy  to  see  jKm,     Mr.  Jarndyce  and  Miss  Clare  quite  well?" 

1  hoped  in  return  that  Mr.  Jellyby  was  quite  well. 

**  Why,  not  quite,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Jellyby,  in  the  «'*almrsl 
manner.  '*  He  has  been  unfortunate  in  his  afiairs,  and  is  a  lif  * 
tie  oat  of  spirits.  Happily  for  me,  I  am  so  much  engaged  that 
I  have  no  time  to  think  about  it  We  haye,.atthe  present  mo^ 
nent,  one  hundred  and  seventy  families.  Miss  Summersoa. 
averaging  five  persons  in  each,  either  gone  or  going  to  the  lefi 
bank  of  the  Niger." 

1  thought  of  the  one  family  so  near  us,  who  were  neither  |;ooe 
nor  going  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger,  apd  wondered  how  dK 
CO  lid  be  so  placid. 

*  You  have  brought  Caddy  back,  I  see,"  observed  Mcs.  Jei 
lyb/,  with  a  glance  at  her  daughter.  "It  has  become  quite  a 
novelty  to  see  her  here.  She  has  almost  deserted  her  c^  em* 
l^yment,  and  in  fact  obliges  me  to  employ  a  boy." 

«« I  am  Mire,  Ma,—"  began  Caddy. 
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^Ihftt  1  d0  employ  a  boy,  who  is  now  at  hif  dinner.  What  it 
be  use  of  your  contradicting  ?  " 

^  I  was  not  going  to  conUadict,  Ma,"  returned  Caddy.  **  I 
iras  only  going  to  say,  that  sorely  you  wouldn't  have  mr  be  a 
aiere  drudge  all  ray  life.'' 

^  I  believe,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Jellyby,  still  opening  titn 
letters,  casting  her  bright  eyes  8miling«y  over  them,  and  sorting 
fhem  as  she  spoke,  "  that  ytm  have  a  business  example  before 
fou  in  your  mother.  Besides.  A  mere  drudge?  If  you  bad 
any  sympathy  with  the  destinies  of  the  human  race,  it  would  raisa 
yoa  high  above  any  such  idea.  But  you  have  none.  I  have 
often  told  you,  Caddy,  you  have  no  such  sympathy." 

^Not  if  if  Sf  Africa,  Ma,  I  have  not" 

**  Of  course  you  have  not.  Now,  if  I  were  not  ha|>pily  so 
much  engaged.  Miss  Summerson,"  said  Mrs.  Jellyby,  sweetly 
costing  her  eyes  for  a  moment  on  me,  and  considei^g  where 
to  put  the  particular  letter  she  had  just  opened,  **  this  would 
distress  and  disappoint  me.  But  I  have  so  much  to  think  o( 
in  connection  with  Borrioboola  Gha,  and  it  is  so  necessary  I 
should  concentrate  myself  that  there  is  my  remedy,  you  see." 

As  Caddy  gave  me  a  |^ce  of  entreaty,  and  as  Mrs.  Jellyby 
was  looking  Ux  away  into  Africa  straight  through  my  bonnet 
and  head,  I  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  come  to  the  sub- 
ject of  my  visit,  and  to  attract  Mrs.  Jellyb/s  attention. 

*'  Perhaps,"  I  began,  ''  you  will  wonder  what  has  brought  me 
here  to  interrupt  you." 

"  i  am  always  delighted  to  see  Miss  Summerson,"  said  Mrs. 
Jellyby,  pursuing  her  employment  with  #  placid  smile.  *'  Thou^ 
I  wish,"  and  she  shook  her  head,  "  she  was  more  interested  m 
the  Borrioboolan  project" 

*M  have  come  with  Caddy,"  said  I,  '' because  Caddy  justly 
thinks  she  ought  not  to  have  a  secret  from  her  mother ;  and 
fancies  I  shall  encourage  and  aid  her  (though  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  how)  in  imparting  one." 

^' Caddy,"  said  Mrs.  Jellyby,  pausing  for  a  moment  in  her 
occopation,  and  then  serenely  fMirsuing  it  after  taking  her  head, 
^  you  are  going  to  tell  me  some  nonsense." 

Caddy  untied  the  strings  of  her  bonnet,  took  her  bonnet  dS^ 
KtA  letting  it  dangle  on  the  floor  by  the  strings,  and  crying 
heattily,  said,  *<  Ma,  I  am  engaged." 

^  O,  you  ridiculous  child  I "  observed  Mrs.  Jellvby,  with  an 
abstracted  air^  as  she  looked  over  the  despatch  lastopened ; 
)<  wfasit  a  goose  you  are  I " 
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drop,  at  the  Academr ;  and  old  Mr.  Turveydrop  (n^  U  aiMj 
gentlemanlf  man  indeed)  has  fpvea  hit  consent,  and  I  beg  and 
pray  you^l  give  us  yours.  Ma,  because  I  never  couki  be  hapi>y 
without  it  I  never,  never  could ;  '*  8(4>bed  Caddy,  quite  fov 
getful  of  her  general  complainings,  and  of  everything  but  her 
natural  affection^ 

'*  You  see  again,  Mist  Summerson,"  observed  Mrs*  Jcllyby, 
urenely,  <*  what  a  happiness  it  is  to  be  so  much  occupied  as  J 
im,  and  to  have  this  necessity  for  selfcencentnuion  that  I  ha¥e. 
Here  is  Caddy  engaged  to  a  dancing-master's  son — milled  up 
with  people  who  have  no  more  83rttipaAy  with  the  destinies  of 
the  human  race  than  she  has  herself!  This,  too^  when  Mr^ 
Quale,  one  of  the  first  philanthropists  of  our  time,  ha^  men- 
tioned to  me  that  he  was  really  disposed  to  be  interested  in 
her!" 

"  Ma,  I  always  hated  and  detested  Mr.  Quale ! "  sobbed 
Caddy. 

•*  Caddy,  Caddy ! "  returned  Mrs.  Jellyby,  opening  anodief 
letter  with  the  greatest  complacency.  *'  1  have  no  doubt  you 
did.  How  couM  you  do  otherwise,  being  totally  destitute  of 
the  sympathies  with  which  he  overflows  1  Now,. if  my  public 
duties  were  not  a  favourite  child  to  me,  if  I  were^not  occu|ned 
with  large  measures  on  a  vast  scale,  these  petty  details  might 
grieve  me  very  much,  Miss  Summerson.  But  can  I  permit  the 
film  of  a  silly  pi^oceedii^  on  the  |)art  of  Caddy  (fcom  whom  I 
expect  nothing  else),  to  interpose  between  me  and  the  grea;t 
African  continetitt  ?  No.  No,"  repeated  Mrs.  Jellyby,  in  a  calm 
clear  voice,  and  with  an  agreeable  smile  as  she  opened  more 
letters  and  sorted  them.     '*  No,  indeed" 

1  was  so  unprepared  for  the  perfect  coolness  of  this  reeqi- 
tion,  ^ough  I  might  have  expected  it,  that  I  did  not  know  what 
to  say.  Caddy  seemed  equally  at  a  loss.  Mrs.  Jellyl^  coa- 
dnucd  to  open  and  sort  letters ;  and  to  repeat  occasionally,  m 
quite  k  charmingptone  of  voice,  and  with  a  smile  of  perfect  com- 
posure, "  No,  indeed." 

<'  I  hope,  Ma;^"  sobbed  poor  Caddy  at  last,  <<you  aie  aol 
angry  ?  " 

**  Oh  Caddy,  you  really  are  an  absurd  giii,"  returned  Mrs. 
fellyby,  "to  ask  such  questions,  after  what  I  have  said  of  the 
preoccupation  of  my  mind." 

''  And  I  hope,  Ma,  you  give  us  your^consent,  and  wish  us  well  ?*' 
taid  Caddy.  y 

'<  You  are  a  nonsensical  child  to  have  done  anytUnf  of  Ait 
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tftijjht  have  devoted  yourself  to  the  great  public  measuie.  Btti 
tbe  step  is  taken,  and  I  have  engaged  a  boy,  and  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said.  Now,  pray,  Caddy/'  said  Mrs.  Jellyby— fof 
Caddy  was  kissing  her,  ^  don't  delay  rae  in  my  work,  but  let  mt 
dear  off  this  heavy  batch  of  papers  before  the  afternoon  {.ost 
comes  in ! " 

I  thought  1  could  not  do  better  than  take  my  leave ;      Wu 
iletained  for  a  moment  by  Caddy's  ^ying — 
-^  <*  You  won't  object  to  my  bringing  him  to  see  yon,  Ma?  " 

**0  dear  me,  Caddy,"  cried  Mrs.  Jellyby,  who  haul  reUp»^ 
i^to  that  distant  contemplation,  f  *  have  you  l^egun  again  7 
Brfngwhbm?" 

•*Him,  Ma." 

**  Caddy,  Caddy  I "  said  Mrs.  Jellyby,  quite  weary  of  such4it 
tie  matters.  *'  Then  you  must  bring  him  some  evening  which  it 
not  a  Parent  Society  night,  or  a  Branch  night,  or  a  Ramifica- 
tion night.  You  must  accommodate  the  visit  to  the  demands 
apon  my  time.  My  dear  Miss  Summerson,  it  was  very  kind  of 
fiu  to  come  here  to  help  out  this  silly  chit.  Good  bye! 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  Myeight  new  letters  from  manufact 
uring  families  anxious  to  understand  the  details  of  the  Native 
and  Cofiee  Cultivation  question,  this  morning,  I  need  not  apol- 
ogpse  for  having  very  little  leisure."    ' 

I  was  not  surprised  by  Caddy's  being  in  low  spirits,  when  we 
went  down-stairs ;  or  by  her  sobbing  afresh  on  mv  neck,  or  by 
iier  saying  she  would  fax  rather  have  been  scolded  than  treated 
irith  such  indifference,  or  by  her  confiding  to  me  that  she  was 
do  |)Oor  in  clothes,  that  how  she  was  ever  to  be  married  credit- 
ably  she  didn't  know.  I  gradually  cheered  her  up,  by  dwelling 
on  the  many  things  she  would  do  for  her  unfortunate  father,  and 
for  Peepy,  when  she  had  a  home  of  her  own :  and  finally  we 
went  do%vn-stairs  into  the  damp  dark  kitchen,  where  Peepy  and 
his  little  brothers  and  sisters  were  grovelling  on  the  stone  floor, 
atid  where  we  had  such  a  game  of  play  with  them,  that  to  pre- 
vent myself  from  being  quite  torn  to  pieces  I  was  obliged  to  fall 
hftck  on  my  fairy  tales.  From  time  to  time,  I  heard  loud  voicei 
in  the  parlour  overhead,  and  occasionally  a  violent  tumblin| 
about  of  the  furniture.  The  last  effect  1  am  afraid  was  caused 
by  poor  Mr.  Jellyby's  breaking  away  from  the  dining-table, 
and  making  rushes  at  the  window  with  the  intention  of  throwing 
hiniseif  into  the  area,  whenever  he  made  any  new  attempt  to 
understand  his  afburs. 

As  I  rode  quietly  home  at  night  after  the  day's  bustle,  1  thought 
if  |o«l  died  of  Cad^t^eogagemeot,  aiu}  fdt  confirmed  i»  m| 
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hopes  (in  spite  >f  the  elder  Mr.  Turvcydrop).  that  she  would  bf 
the  happier  and  better  for  it.  And  if  there  seemed  to  be  but  • 
slender  chance  of  her  and  her  husband  ever  finding  out  \\-hat  the 
model  of  Deportment  really  was,  \yhy  that  was  all  for  the  best 
too,  and  who  would  wish  them  to  be  wiser  ?  I  did  not  wish 
them  to  be  any  wiser,  and  indeed  was  half  ashamed  of  n^»* 
entirely  believing  in  him  myself.  And  I  looked  up  at  the  stars, 
and  thought  about  travellers  in  distant  countries  and  the  stars 
ikey  saw,  and  hoped  I  might  always  be  so  blest  and  happy  as  to 
be  useful  to  some  one  in  my  small  way. 

They  were  so  glad  to  see  me  when  1  got  home,  as  they  always 
were,  that  I  could  have  sat  down  and  cried  for  joy,  if  that  had 
not  been  a  method  of  making  myself  disagreeable.  Everybody 
in  the  house,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  showed  me  such  a 
bright  face  of  welcome,  and  spoke  so  cheerily,  and  was  so  happy 
to  do  anything  for  me,  that  I  suppose  there  never  was  such  a 
fortunate  little  creature  in  the  world. 

Wc  got  into  such  a  chatty  state  that  night,  through  Ada  and 
my  Guardian  drawing  me  out  to  tell  them  all  about  Caddy,  that 
I  went  on  prose,  prose,  prosing,  for  a  length  of  time.  At  last  I 
got  up  to  my  own  room,  quite  red  to  think  how  I  had  been 
holding  forth ;  and  then  I  heard  a  soft  tap  at  my  door.  So  I 
said,  **Come  in!"  and  there  came  in  a  pretty  lilile  girl,  neatly 
dressed  in  mourning,  who  dropped  a  curtsey. 

'*  If  you  please,  miss,"  said  the  little  girl,  in  a  soft  voice,  "I 
am  Charley." 

**  Why,  so  you  are,"  said  I,  stooping  down  in  astonishment, 
and  giving  her  a  kiss.     **^How  glad  am  1  to  see  you,  Charley ! " 

**  H  you  please,  miss,"  pursued  Charley,  in  the  same  soft  voice, 
"  Vxxi  your  maid." 

"Charley?" 

**  If  you  please,  miss,  Tm  a  present  to  you,  with  Mr.  Jamdyce^i 
love." 

1  sat  down  with  my  hand  on  Charley's  neck,  and  looked  at 
Cnarley. 

"  And  O,  miss,"  says  Charley,  dapping  her  hands,  with  the 
tears  starting  dow«  her  dimpled  cheeks,  **  Tom's  at  school,  if 
you  please,  and  learning  so  good  1  And  little  Emma,  she's  with 
Mrs.  Blinder,  miss,  a  being  took  such  care  of!  And  Tom,  he 
would  have  been  at  school — and  Emma,  she  would  have  been 
left  with  Mrs.  Blinder — and  me,  I  should  have  been  here — alia 
deal  sooner,  miss  ;  only  Mr.  Jarndyce  thought  that  Tom  afid 
Emma  and  me  had  better  get  a  little  used  to  parting  firsti  wt 
was  so  small.     Don*t  cry,  if  you  please,  miss  1 " 
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,  ••  J  can't  hcli>  it,  Charley." 

*'  No,  miss,  nor  1  can't  help  it,"  says  Charley.  "  And  if  yoo 
|)Iease,  miss,  Mr.  Jarndyce*s  love,  and  he  thinks  you'll  like  tc 
teacih  me  now  and  then.  And  if  you  please,  Tom  and  Emma 
ind.  me  is  to  see  each  other  once  a  montlu  And  Tni  so  happy 
iild  so  thankfnl,  miss,''  cried  Charley  with  a  heaving  heart  *  and 
Vll  try  to  be  such  a  good  maid  ! " 

"  O  Charley  dear,  never  forget  who  did  all  this  !  •* 

"  No,  miss  i  never  wili  Nor  Tom  won't.  Nor  yet  Emma 
Li  was  all  you,  miss," 

'*!  have  known  nothing  of  it.  It  was  Mr  Jamdyce, 
Charley." 

**  Yes,  miss,  but  it  was  all  done  for  the  love  of  you,  and  that 
you  might  be^niy  mistress.  If  you  please,  miss,  I  am  a  little 
present  with  nis  love,  and  it  was  all  done  for  the  love  of  you.  Me 
and  Tom  was  to  be  sure  to  remember  it." 

Charley  dried  her  eyes,  and  entered  on  her  functions ;  going 
tn  her  matronly  little  way  about  and  about  the  room,  and  folding 
op  everything  she  could  lay  her  hands  upon.  Presently,  Charley 
came  creeping  back  to  my  side,  and  said  : 

"  O  don't  cry,  if  you  please,  miss." 

And  I  said  again,  **  I  can't  help  it,  Charley." 

And  Charley  said  again,  *'  No,  miss,  nor  I  can't  help  it."  And 
•o,  after  all,  1  did  cry  for  )oy  indeed,  and  so  did  she. 


CHAPTER  XXIV, 

An  Appttd  Can. 

|S  soon  as  Richard  and  I  had  held  the  conrersatioB 
of  which  I  have  given  an  account,  Richard  communi- 
cated the  state  of  his  mind  to  Mr.  Jamdyce.  I  doubt 
if  my  Guardian  were  altogf  ther  taken  by  surjwise,  whcD 
He  received  the  representation  ;  though  it  caused  him  mudi  un 
easiness  and  disappointment.  He  and  Richard  were  oftei 
closeted  together,  late  at  night  and  early  in  the  morning,  ami 
passed  whole  days  in  London,  and  had  innumerable  appoint 
meiUswiih  Mr.  Kenge,  and  laboured  through  a  quantity  of  disa 

SeeaWe  business.     While  they  were  thus  employed,  my  Guar- 
an,  though  he  underwent  considerable  inconvenience  from  the 
state  qH  the  wind  and  nibbed  his  head  so  constantlv  that  not  0 
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tingle  hair  utxm  it  ever  rested  in  its  right  pface,  was  as  genfal 
with  Ada  and  y\v^  ai  at  any  other  time,  but  maintained  a  steady 
reserve  on  these  matters.  And  as  our  utmost  endeavours 
eould  onty  elicit  from  Richard  himself  sweeping  assurances  that 
everything  was  ^omg  en  ca|)ita]Iy,  and  that  it  really  wasaU  right 
at  last,  our  anxiety  was  not  imich  relieved  by  hinv 

We  learnt,  however,  as  the  time  went  on,  that  a  new  app& 
cation  was  made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  Richard's  V^^^^ 
w  an  Infent  and  a  War4  and  I  don't  know  what;  an^  (ha$ 
there  was  a  quantity  of  lalking;  and  that  the  Lord  ChanceUot 
described  hitn^  in  open  court,  as  a  vexatious  andcapriciotts  infant^ 
and  that  the  matter  was  adjourned  andreadjeurned,  and  referredr 
and  reported  on,  and  petitioned  about,  until  RiclKurd  began  t9 
doubt  (as  he  told  us)  whether,  if  be  entered  the^rmy  at  all,  Sk 
would  not  be  as  a  veteran  of  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  ag& 
At  last  ai¥  appointiMent  was  made  for  him  to  see  the  Lord  Chaiv 
eellor  again  in  his  private  room,  and  there  the  Lcn-d  Chancellof 
very  seriously  reproved  him  for  trifling  with  time,  and  not  know- 
ing his  mind — '^a  pretty  good  joke,  I  think,"  said  Richardr 
"  from  that  quarter  f" — ana  at  last  it  was  settled  that  his  appti 
cation  should  be  granted  His  nante  was  entered  at  tlie  Horse 
Guards,  as  an  applicant  for  an  Ensign's  commission  ;  the  pur- 
chase-money  was  deposited  at  an  Agent's  \  and  Richard^  in  his 
Bsual  characteristic  way,  plunged  into  a  violent  course  of  mili- 
«ary  study,  and  got  up  at  five  o^  clock  every  morning  \o  practise 
the  broadsword  exercise. 

Thus,  vacation  succeeded  term,  and  term  succeeded  vaca 
lion.  We  sometimes  heard  of  Jamdyce  and  Jarndf  ee,  as  being 
in  the  ])aper  or  out  of  the  paper,  or  as  being  to  be  mentioned, 
or  as  being  to  be  spoken  to,  and  it  came  on,  and  it  went  of][ 
Richard,  who  was  now  in  a  Professor's  house  in  London;  was 
able  to  be  with  ns  less  frequently  than  before ;  my  GiKirdian 
still  maintained  the  same  reserve ;  and  so  tin>e  passed  until  the 
commission  was  obtainedy  and  Richard  received  directkms  witl> 
it  to  join  a  reghnent  in  Ireland. 

He  arrived  post-haste  with  the  inte^Kgence  one  evening,  and 
bad  a  long  conference  with  my  Guardian.  Upwards  of  an  hour 
elapsed  before  my  Guardian  put  his  bead  into  the  room  where 
Ada  and  1  were  sitting,  and  said,  "  Come  in,  my  dears  1 "  We 
went  in,  and  found  Richard,  whom  we  had  fc^t  seen  in  *iigb 
spirits,  leaning  on  the  chimney-piece,  looking  morti^d  and 
«ngry. 

^  Rick  and  I,  Ada,"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce,  *'  are  not  quite  ol 
Come,  come^  Rick,,  put  a  brighter  dace  upon  it  l** 
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••You  ire  very  hard  with  me,  sir,"  said  Richard.  "Thi 
liarder,  because  you  have  been  so  considerate,  to  nie  in  all  othci 
respects,  and  have  done  me  kindnesses  that  I  can  ne^er  ao 
knowledge.  I  never  could  have  been  set  right  without  yoj^ 
sir." 

••Well,  well  !*•  said  Mr.  Jarndyce,  **I  want  to  set  you  mcf* 
vjgbt  with  yourself." 

••  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  saying,  sir,"  returned  Richard  in 
i  Geiy  way,  but  yet  respectfully,  ••  that  X  think  I  am  the  best 
ludge  about  myself." 

••  I  Lope  you  will  excuse  my  saying,  my  dear  Rick,"  observed 
Mi.  jarndyce  with  the  sweetest  cheerfulness  and  good  humour, 
••that  it's  quite  natural  in  you  to  think  so,  but  1  don't  think  so. 
I  must  do  my  duty,  Rick,  or  you  could  never  care  for  me  in 
^ool  blood  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  always  care  for  me,  cool  and 
hot." 

Ada  had  turned  so  pale,  that  he  made  her  sit  down  in  bin 
2'eading-chair,  and  sat  beside  her. 

**  It's  nothing,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "it's  nothing.  Rick  and  I 
have  only  had  a  friendly  difference,  which  we  must  state  to  you, 
fbr  you  are  the  theme.  Now  you  are  afraid  of  what's  com- 
ing." 

"  I  am  not,  indeed,  cousin  John,"  replied  Ada,  with  a  smile, 
*•  if  it  is  to  come  from  you." 

••  Thank  you,  my  dear.  Do  you  give  me  a  minute's  calm  at- 
tention, without  looking  at  Rick.  And,  little  woman,  do  you 
likewise.  My  dear  girl,"  putting  his  hand  on  hers,  as  it  lay  on 
the  side  of  the  easy-chair,  **  you  recollect  the  talk  we  had,  we 
four,  when  the  little  woman  told  me  of  a  litde  love-afl^  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  likely  that  either  Richard  or  I  can  ever  fotget  your 
kindness,  that  day,  cousin  John." 

"  I  can  never  forget  it,"  said  Richard. 

••And  I  can  never  forget  it,"  said  Ada. 

•'  So  much  the  easier  what  I  have  to  say,  and  so  much  the 
easier  for  us  to  agree,"  returned  mv  Guardian,  his  face  irradiated 
l^y  the  gentleness  and  honour  of  his  heart.  ••Ada,  my  bird,  you 
should  know  that  Rick  has  now  chosen  his  pro^sion  for 
the  last  tim*.  All  that  he  has  of  certainty  will  be  expended 
when  he  is  fiilly  equipped.  He  has  exhausted  his  resource*, 
and  is  bound  henceforward  to  the  tree  he  has  planted." 

••  Quite  true  that  I  have  exhausted  my  present  resources,  and 
1  am  quite  content  to  know  it.  But  what  I  have  of  cerHinty, 
lit,"  said  Richard,  ••^is  not  aU  I  have." 

••  Hck,  Rick  1"  cried  my  Guardian,  with  a  sadden  tora  i9 
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his  manner,  and  in  an  altered  voice,  and  putting  np  lits  handl 
as  if  he  would  have  stopped  his  eais,  "foi  the  love  of  God, 
don't  /ound  a  hope  or  expectation  on  the  family  curse  !  Uliat- 
ever  you  do  on  this  side  the  grave,  never  give  one  lingering 
glance  towards  the  horrible  phantom  that  has  haunte<l  us  k 
many  years.    Better  to  borrow,  better  to  beg,  better  to  die !  * 

We  were  all  startled  by  the  fervour  of  this  warning.  RichanJ 
bit  his  lip  and  held  his  breath,  and  glanced  at  me,  as  if  h .  fell 
iml  knew  that  I  felt  too,  how  much  he  needed  it. 

**  Ada,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce,  recovering  hi*  cheerfiil- 
ness,  "  these  are  strong  words  of  advice ;  but  I  Lve  in  Bleak 
House,  and  have  seen  a  sight  here.  Enough  of  that.  All 
Richard  had,  to  start  him  in  the  race  of  life,  is  ventured.  \ 
recommend  to  him  and  you,  for  his  sake  and  your  own,  that  he 
should  ilepart  from  us  with  the  understanding  that  there  is  no 
sort  of  contract  between  you.  I  must  go  further.  I  ^nll  be 
l>lain  with  you  both.  You  were  to  con6de  freely  in  mc,  and  I 
will  confide  freely  in  you.  1  ask  you  wholly  to  relinquish,  for 
the  present,  any  tie  but  your  relationship." 

**  Better  to  say  at  once,  sir,"  returned  Richard,  "  that  )Ou  re- 
nounce all  confidence  in  me,  and  that  you  advise  Ada  to  do  the 
same." 

"Better  to  say  nothing  of  the  sort.  Rick,  because  I  don't  mean 
it." 

**You  think  I  have  begun  ill,  sir,"  retorted  Richard.  "I 
have^  I  know."  f 

'*  How  I  hoped  you  wonld  begin,  and  how  go  on,  I  told  you 
when  we  spoke  of  these  things  last,"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce,  in  a 
cordial  and  encouraging  manner.  "  You  have  not  made  that 
beginning  yet ;  but  there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and  yours  Is 
not  gone  by — rather,  it  is  just  now  fully  come.  Make  a  clear 
beginning  altogether.  You  two  (very  young,  my  dears),  are 
cousins.  As  yet,  you  are  nothing  more.  What  more  may  rome, 
must  come  of  being  worked  out,  Rick ;  and  no  sooner." 

♦*  You  a'e  very  iSird  with  me,  sir,"  said  Richard.  •  Harditi 
than  1  could  have  supposed  you  would  be." 

•'•  My  dear  boy,"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce,  "  I  am  harder  with  ray- 
self  when  I  do  anything  that  gives  you  pain.  You  have  your 
rem'sdy  in  your  own  hands.  Ada,  it  is  better  for  him  that  he 
should  be  free,  and  that  there  should  be  no  youthful  engage- 
ment between  you.  Rick,  it  is  better  for  her,  much  better; 
you  owe  it  to  her.  Come  I  Each  of  you  will  do  wh9  is  best 
for  the  other,  if  not  what  is  best  for  yourselves."  * 

'  Why  b  it  best,  nr ?''  retimed  Richard,  hastily.     «< It  Mf 
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f^Ai  when  ire  opened  our  hearts  to  you.     Vou  did  not  say  kn 

then." 

"  I  have  had  experience  since.  I  don't  blanie  you,  Rick— 
but  1  have  had  experience  since/' 

**  You  meaa  of  nie,  sir." 

"\Vi:lU  Yes,  of  both  of  you,"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce,  kindly 
;*.Tti,e  time  is  not  coine  for  your  standing  pledged  to  one  an 
fjlher.  Jt  is  nor  right,  and  1  must  not  recognise  it.  C>'<>!n<\ 
:si\\\v^  my  young  cousins,  begin  afrcsli !  Dyegones  i;liall  be  b)*^ 
gQn4^«»  and  a  new  page  turned  for  you  to  write  your  lives  in." 

Ki4  hard  ga%'e  an  anxious  glance  at  Ada,  but  said  nothing. 

"  1  hj^ve  avoided  saying  one  word  to  cither  of  you,  or  to 
l^sther,"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce;  "  until  now,  in  order  that  we  nn'ghl 
be  open  as  the  day,  and  all  on  equal  terms,  i  now  affection* 
ately  advise,  I  now  most  earnestly  entreat,  you  two,  to  part  as 
you  came  here.  Leave  all  else  to  time,  truth,  ancl  steadfast- 
ness. If  you  do  otherwise,  you  will  do  wrong ;  and  you  will 
liave  made  me  do  wrong,  in  ever  bringing  you  together." 

A  long  silence  succeeded. 

''Cousin  Richard,"  said  Ada,  then,  raising  her  blue  eyes 
tenderly  to  his  face,  ''after  what  our  cousin  John  has  said,  I 
think  no  choice  is  left  us.  Your  mind  may  be  quite  at  ease 
about  me  ;  for  you  will  leave  me  here  under  his  care,  and  will 
be  sure  that  I  can  have  nothing  to  wish  for  ;  cpiite  sure,  if  i 
guide  myself  by  his  advice.  I — 1  don't  doubt,  cousin  Richard," 
said  Ada,  a  little  confused,  "  that  you  were  very  fond  of  me, 
and  I — I  don't  think  you  will  fall  in  love  with  anybody  else. 
Bnt  I  should  like  you  to  consider  well  about  it,  too ;  as  i  should 
like  you  to  be  in  all  things  very  happy.  You  may  trust  in  me, 
cousin  Richard.  I  am  not  at  all  changeable  ;  but  I  am  not  un- 
reasonable, and  should  never  blame  you.  Even  cousins  mav 
be  sorry  to  pan ;  and  in  truth  I  am  very,  very  sorry,  Richard, 
though  I  know  it's  for  your  welfare.  I  shall  always  think  oj 
you  affectionately,  and  often  talk  of  you  with  Esther,  and— and 
perhaps  you  will  sometimes  think  a  little  of  me,  cousin  Richard. 
So  now,"  said  Ada,  going  up  to  him  and  giving  him  her  trem- 
bling hand,  "  we  are  only  cousins  again,  Richard — for  the  time 
peihaps — ^and  I  pray  for  a  blessing  on  my  dear  cousin  wherever 
Ik  goes ! " 

.  It  was  strange  to  me  that  Richard  should  not  be  able  to  for- 
|[ive  my  Guardian,  for  entertaining  the  very  same  opinion  of  him 
which  he  himself  had  expressed  of  himself  in  much  strongei 
terms  to  me.  But,  it  was  certainly  the  case.  I  observed,  intb 
jpeat  regret,  that  frqm  this  hour  he  never  was  m  &••  ^^ 
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«pen  with  Mr.  Jamdjce  as  he  had  been  before.  He  had  tsmxf 
reason  given  him  to  be  soy  but  he  was  not  ;  and,  solely  on  hs 
tide,  an  estrangement  began  to  arise  between  them. 

In  the  business  of  preparation  and  eqtnpment  he  soon  lost 
himself,  and  even  his  grief  at  parting  from  Ada,  who  vemaifial 
in  Hertfordshire,  while  he,  Mr.  jarndyce,  and  I  went  ai>  to  Ltin 
don  for  a  week.  He  remembered  her  by  fits  and  starts,  er<u 
with  bursts  of  tears ;  and  at  such  times  would  confide  to  me  the 
heaviest  self-reproaches.  But,  in  a  few  minutes  he  wo«ld  feek- 
kssly  con)ure  up  some  nndefinable  means  by  which  they  were 
both  to  be  made  rich  and  happy  ibr  ever,  and  would  become  at 
gay  as  possible. 

It  was  a  bfisy  time,  and  I  tr^ted  about  with  him  all  day  long, 
buying  a  variety  of  things,  of  which  he  stood  in  need.  Of  the 
things  he  would  have  bought,  if  he  had  been  left  to  his  <ym% 
ways,  I  say  nothing.  He  was  perfectly  confidential  with  me, 
and  often  talked  so  sensibly  and  feelingly  about  his  faults  aw* 
his  vigorous  resolutions,  and  dwelt  so  much  u])on  the  encoufgge* 
ment  he  derived  from  these  conversations,  that  I  could  never 
have  been  tired  if  I  had  tried. 

There  used,  in  that  week,  to  come  backward  and  forward  to 
our  lodging,  to  fence  with  Richard,  a  person  who  had  formerly 
been  a  cavalry  soldier ;  he  was  a  fine  bluff-looking  man,  of  a 
frank  free  bearine,  with  whom  Richard  had  practised  for  some 
months.  I  heard  so  much  about  him,  not  only  from  Richard, 
but  from  my  Guardian  too,  that  I  was  purposely  in  the  room^ 
with  my  work,  one  morning  after  breakfast  when  he  came. 

**  Good  Morning,  Mr.  George,"  said  ray  Guardian,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  alone  with  me.  "  Mr.  Carstone  will  be  here  directly. 
Meanwhile,  Hiss  Summerson  is  very  happy  to  see  you,  I  know. 
Sit  down." 

He  sat  dowi.,  a  little  disconcerted  by  my  |>resenGe,  I  thought; 
and«  without  looking  at  me,  drew  his  heavy  sunburnt  liand  aciatf 
and  across  his  upper  lip. 

^'  You  are  as  punctual  as  the  sun,"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce. 

*'  Military  time,  sir,"  he  replied.  '*  Force  of  habit.  A  mere 
habit  in  me,  sir.     I  am  not  at  all  business-like." 

<<  Yet  you  have  a  large  estabUshment,  too^  I  am  told?"  taid 
Mr.  Jarndyce. 

"  Not  nmch  of  a  one,  sir.  I  keep  a  shooting  galleryi  but  oo^ 
much  of  a  one." 

**  And  what  kind  of  a  shot,  and  what  kind  of  a  swonduHUi, 
io  you  make  of  Mr.  Carstone  ?  "  said  my  Guardian. 

*«  Pret^  j0ifld»  air/*  lie  repliedi  folding  lia  arms  apon  hia  \msM 
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tbett,  and  looking  rery  larse.  *'  If  Mr.  Carstone  was  to  gi?f 
liis  full  mind  to  it,  he  would  come  out  very  good" 

'*  But  he  don't,  I  suppose?"  said  my  Guardian. 

<'  He  did  at  first,  sir,  but  not  afterwards.  Not  his  fiill  mind 
Perhaps  he  has  something  else  upon  it — some  young  lady, 
pcdiaps."  His  bright  dark  eyes  glanced  at  me  for  the  fint 
tkne. 

*'  He  has  not  me  upon  his  mind,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  George^*' 
laid  I,  laughing,  *'  though  you  seem  to  suspect  me." 

He  reddened  a  little  through  his  brown,  and  made  me  a 
iroopefs  bow.  '*  No  offence,  I  hope,  miss.  I  am  one  of  t^ 
Roughs." 

«  Not  at  ^1,"  said  I.     "  I  take  it  as  a  compliment." 

If  he  had  not  looked  at  me  before,  he  looked  at  me  now,  in 
three  or  four  quick  successive  glances.  *'  I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir,"  he  said  to  my  Guardian,  with  a  manly  kind  of  diffidence, 
^'but  you  did  me  the  honour  to  mention  the  young  lady's 
fiame — ^" 

^  Miss  Summerson." 

''  Miss  Summerson,"  he  repeated,  and  looked  at  me  again. 

"  Do  you  know  the  name  ?  "  I  asked. 

^  No,  miss.  To  my  knowledge,  I  never  heard  it  I  thought 
1  had  seen  you  somewhere." 

^  I  think  not,"  I  returned,  raising  my  head  from  my  work  to 
k)ok  at  him  ;  and  there  was  somethmg  so  genuine  in  his  speech 
and  manner,  diat  I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity.  '*  I  remember 
feces  very  well." 

"  So  do  I,  miss  I "  he  returned,  meeting  my  look  with  the  ful- 
ness of  his  dark  eyes  and  broad  forehead.  *'  Humph  1  What 
set  me  off,  now,  upon  that  1 " 

His  once  more  reddening  through  his  brown,  and  being  dis- 
concerted by  his  efforts  to  remember  the  association,  brought 
my  Guardian  to  his  relieC 

**  Have  you  many  pupils,  Mr.  George  ?  " 

<*  They  vary  in  their  number,  sir.  Mostly,  they're  but  a  small 
!dt  to  live  by." 

*'  And  what  daises  of  chance  people  come  to  practise  at  your 
gallery?" 

''All  sorts,  sir.  Natives  and  foreigners.  From  gendemen  t« 
'prentices.  I  have  had  French  women  come,  before  now,  and 
^ow  themselves  dabs  at  pistol-shooting*  Mad  people  outo( 
number,  of  course — but  thiy  go  everywhere,  whore  the  doors 
stand  opea" 

^  People  dott't  coaid  with  |rad|es  and  schemes  of  finishinf 
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their  practice  with  live  targets,  t  hope  ?  "  said  my  Ouaodiiiii, 
smiling. 

^  «Vot  much  of  that,  sir,  though  that  fias  happened  Mostl> 
they  co'.ue  for  skill — or  idleness.  Six  of  one,  and  half  a  doaen 
of  the  other.  I  beg  your  pardon,"  taid  Mr.  Ocorgc^  sitrrng 
stiffly  upright,  and  squaring  an  elbow  an  each  knee,  '*  i>nt  I  bf 
Uevc  you're  a  Chancery  suitor,  if  I  have  heard  correct  ?  " 

^*  \  am  sorry  to  say  I  am;"  * 

**  I  have  had  one  oi your  compatriots  in  my  time,  sir." 

**  A  Chancery  suitor?"  returned  my  (iuardian.  **  How  «*ak 
that?" 

"  \Vliy,  the  man  was  so  badgered,  and  worried,  and  tortured* 
by  being  knocked  about  from  post  to  pillar,  and  from  pillar  16 
post,"  said  Mr.  George,  •*  that  he  got  out  of  sorts.  1  dion't  be- 
lieve he  had  any  idea  of  taking  aim  at  anybody ;  but  he  was  in 
that  condition  of  resentment  and  violence,  that  he  would  come 
and  pay  for  fifty  shots,  and  (ire  away  till  he  was  red  hot«  One 
day  I  Kttd  to  him  when  there  was  nobody  bv,  and  he  had  beai 
talking  to  me  angrily  about  his  wrongs,  'If  this  practice  is  a 
safety- valve,  comrade,  well  and  good  ;  but  I  don't  altogether 
like  your  being  so  bent  upon  it,  in  your  present  state  of  mind  j 
I  d  rather  you  took  to  something  else.'  I  was  on  my  guard 
P^r  a  blow,  he  was  that  passionate  ;  but  he  received  it  in  very 
gv>od  part,  and  left  off  directly.  We  slK>ok  hands,  and  struck 
w^  a  sort  of  friendship." 

'*  AVhat  was  that  man  ?  "  asked  ray  Guardian,  in  a  new  tone  ol 
interest. 

**  Why,  he  began  by  being  a  small  Shropshire  farmer,  beff^rc 
they  made  a  baited  bull  of  him,"  said  Mr.  George. 

"  Was  his  name  Gridley  ?" 

"  It  was,  sir." 

Mr.  Geoiige  directed  another  succession  of  quick  bright  glances 
I.*:  me,  as  my  Guardian  and  I  exchanged  a  word  or  two  of  sun 
prise  at  the  coincidence  ;  and  I  therefore  explained  to  hitn  bow 
we  knew  the  name.  He  made  me  another  of  his  soldierly  bows, 
m  acknowledgment  of  what  he  called  my  condescension. 

^'  I  don't  know/'  he  said,  as  he  looked  at  me,  *'  what  it  is  that 
sets  me  off  again — but — bosh,  what's  my  head  running  against  { " 
He  passed  one  of  his  heavy  hands  over  his  crisp  dark  hair,  ai 
if  to  sweep  the  broken  thouglits  out  of  his  mind  ;  and  sat  a 
iitde  forwEUti,  with  one  ann  akimbo  and  the  other  resting  on  hit 
Iq^  looking  in  a  brown  study  at  the  ground 
^^  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  the  same  sta^e  of  WDd  has  gtt 
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dkis  Gridle>  |nto  new  troubles,  and  that  he  is  in  hidiB^"  said 
my  Guardian^ 

<*  So  I  am  told,  sir/'  returned  Mr.  George,  stilt  musing  and 
kioking  on  the  ground.     '^  So  I  am  told.'* 

"You  don't  know  where  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  returned  the  trooper,  lifting  up  his  eyes  and  com 
bg  out  of  his  reverie,  ^f  1  can't  say  anything  about  hi|ii.  lit 
will  be  worn  out  soon,  I  expect  You  may  iile  a  strong  man's 
heart  away  for  a  good  many  years,  but  it  wUl  tell  all  of  a  sudden 
at  last"        i 

Richarcf s  fntrance  stopped  the  conversation.  Mr.  GeorgQ 
fOse,  made  nic  another  of  his  soldierly  bows,  wished  my  Guar- 
dian a  good  day,  and  strode  heavily  out  of  the  room. 

This  was  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  Richard's  de 
partitre.  We  had  no  more  purchases  to  make  now ;  I  had  com* 
pleted  all  his  packing  early  in  the  afternoon ;  and  our  time  was 
disengaged  until  night,  when  he  was  to  go  to  1  Liverpool  foi 
Holyhead.  Jarndyce  andjamdyce  being  again  expected  to 
come  on  thai  day,  Richard  proposed  to  uie  that  we  should  go 
down  to  the  Coiut  and  hear  what  passed.  As  it  was  his  last 
day,  and  he  was  eager  to  go,  and  I  had  never  been  tiierc,  I  gave 
iviy  consent,  and  we  walked  down  to  Westminster,  where  the 
Court  was  thfen  sitting.  We  beguiled  the  way  with  arrange- 
ments concerning  the  letters  that  Richard  was  to  write  to  me, 
and  the  letters  that  I  was  to  write  to  him ;  and  with  a  great 
many  hopeful  projects.  My  Guardian  knew  where  we  were 
going,  and  therefore  was  not  with  us. 

When  we  cflime  to  the  Court,  diere  was  the  Lord  Chancellor 
— the  same  whom  I  had  seen  in  his  private  room  in  Lincoln's 
Inn — sitting  in  great  state  and  gravity,  on  the  bench ;  with  the 
mace  and  seats  on  a  red  table  below  him,  and  an  immense  flat 
nosegay,  like  a  little  garden,  which  scented  the  whole  Court 
Below  the  table,  again,  was  a  long  row  of  solicitors,  with  bun- 
dles of  |>apers  on  the  matting  at  their  feet ;  and  then  there  were 
iSht  gentlemen  of  the  bar  in  wigs  and  gowns — some  awake  and 
some  asleep,  and  one  talking,  and  nobody  paying  much  atten- 
tion to  what  he  said.  The  Lord  Chancellor  leaned  back  in  his 
very  easy  chair,  with  his  elbow  on  the  cushioned  arm,  and  his 
forehead  resting  on  his  hand  ;  some  of  those  who  were  present, 
dozed;  some  read  the  newspapers;  some  walked  about,  or 
whispered  in  groups :  all  seemed  perfectly  at  their  ease,  by  no 
Nueans  in  a  hurry,  very  unconcerned,  and  extremely  comfortable 
^  T»  see  everything  going  on  so  smoothly,  and  to  think  of  th# 
^Mghness  ^f  the  suitors^  uves  and  deiths ;  to  se?  all  that  fiiV 
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dress  and  ceremony,,  and  to  think  of  the  waste,  a;^  want,  and 
beggared  misery  it  represented ;  to  consider  that,  while  tlie  sick 
ness  of  hope  deferred  was  raging  in  so  many  hearts,  this  |)olitc 
show  went  calmly  on  from  day  to  day,  and  year  to  year,  in  such 
good  order  and  composure ;  to  behold  the  Lord  Chancellor^ 
and  the  whole  array  of  practitioners  under  him,  looking  at  one 
another  and  at  the  spectators,  as  if  nobody  had  ever  heard  thai 
all  over  England  the  name  in  which  they  were  assembled  was 
a  bittw  jest :  was  held  in  universal  horror,  contempt,  and  in  dig* 
nation ;  was  known  for  something  so  flagrant  and  bad,  that  little 
«short  of  a  miracle  could  bring  any  good  out  of  it  to  any  one : 
this  was  so  curious  and  self  contradictory  to  me,  who  had  lao 
experience  of  it,  that  it  was  at  first  incredible,  and  1  could  not 
comprehend  it.  I  sat  where  Richard  put  me,  and  tried  to  lis^ 
ten,  and  looked  about  me ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  reality 
in  the  whole  scene,  except  poor  little  Miss  Flite,  the  mad- 
woman, standing  on  a  bench,  and  nodding  at  it. 

Miss  Flite  soon  espied  us,  and  came  to  where  we  sat.  She 
gave  me  a  gracious  welcome  to  her  domain,  and  indicated,  with 
much  gratification  and  pride,  its  principal  attractions.  Mr. 
Kenge  also  came  to  speak  to  us^  and  did  the  honours  of  the 
place  in  much  the  same  way ;  with  the  bland  modesty  of  a  pro- 
prietor. It  was  not  a  very  good  day  for  a  visit,  he  said ;  he 
would  have  preferred  the  first  day  of  term ;  but  it  was  imposing, 
it  was  imposing. 

When  we  had  been  there  half  an  hour  or  so,  the  case  in  prog- 
ress— if  I  may  use  a  phrase  so  ridiculous  in  such  a  connexion 
— seemed  to  die  out  of  its  own  vapidity,  without  coming,  or 
being  by  anybody  expected  to  come,  to  any  result.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  then  threw  down  a  bundle  of  papers  from  his  desk 
to  the  gentlemen  below  him,  and  somebody  said  '/  Jarndvce 
AND  Jarndyce."  Upon  this  there  was  a  buzz,  and  a  laugh,  and 
a  general  withdrawal  of  the  bystanders,  and  a  bringing  in  of 
great  heaps^  and  (Hies,  and  bags  and  bags-full  of  papers. 

I  think  it  came  on  "for  further  directions,'* — about  some  bill 
of  costs,  to  the  best  of  my  understanding,  which  was  confused 
enough.  But  I  counted  twenty-three  gentlemen  in  wigs,  who 
said  mey  were  "in  it;"  and  none  of  them  appeared  to  under- 
stand it  much  better  than  L  They  chatted  about  it  with  th€ 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  contradicted  and  explained  among  them- 
selves, and  some  of  them  said  it  was  this  way,  and  some  of  them 
said  it  was  that  way,  and  some  of  them  jocosely  proposed  to 
read  huge  vohraies  of  afildavits,  and  there  was  more  buzzing 
•imI  lai^ingf  aiMl  emybody  conpemed  waa  b  a  state  of  kUt 
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enrerfainment  and  noUiing  could  be  made  of  it  by  anybody 
After  an  hour  or  so  of  this,  and  a  good  niuny  speeches  bein|| 
begun  and  c\it  short,  it  was  **  referred  back  for  the  present,** 
as  Mr.  Kenge  said,  and  the  ])apers  were  bundled  up  again,  bew 
fore  the  clerks  had  finished  bringing  th-m  in. 

I  glanced  at  Ric:harf!,  on  the  termination  of  thefe  hoptleci 
{Vroceedings,  and  was  shocked  to  see  the  worn  look  of  his  hand- 
^rae  young  face.  *'  It  can't  last  for  ever.  Dame  Durdca 
fetter  luck  next  time ! "  was  all  he  said. 

I  had  seen  Mr.  Guppy  bringing  in  pai)ers,  and  arranging  theta 
for  Mr.  Kenge ;  and  he  had  seen  me  and  made  me  a  forlorn 
bow,  which  rendered  me  desirous  to  get  out  of  the  Couit 
Richard  had  given  me  his  arm  and  was  taking  me  away,  when 
Mr.  Guppy  came  up. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Carstone,"  said  he,  in  a  whisper, 
**and  Miss  Summerson's  also  ;  but  there's  a  lady  here,  a  friend 
of  mine,  who  knows  her,  and  wishes  to  have  the  pleasure  ol 
shaking  hands."  As  he  spoke,  I  saw  before  me,  as  if  she  had 
started  into  bodily  shape  from  my  remembrance,  Mrs.  Rachael 
of  my  godmother^s  house. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Esther  ?  "  said  she.  **  Do  you  recollect 
me?" 

I  gave  her  my  hand,  and  told  her  yes,  and  that  she  was  very 
little  altered. 

**  I  wonder  you  remember  those  times,  Ksther,"  she  returned 
with  her  old  asperity.     "  They  are  changed  now.     Well  1  I  am 
lad  to  see  you,  and  glad  you  are  not  too  proud  to  know  me.*' 
!ut,  indeed  she  seemed  disappointed  that  1  was  not. 

"Proud,  Mrs.  Rachael!"  I  remonstrated. 

"I  am  married,  Esther,"  she  returned,  coldly  correcting  rae^ 
"and  am  Mrs.  Chadband.  Well  I  1  wish  you  good  day,  and  I 
hope  you'll  do  well." 

Mr.  Guppy,  who  had  been  attentive  to  this  short  dialogue, 
heaved  a  sigh  in  my  ear,  and  elbowed  his  own  and  Mrs. 
RachaeFs  way  through  the  confused  little  crowd  of  |>eople 
coming  in  and  going  out,  which  we  were  in  the  midst  of,  and 
which  the  change  in  the  business  had  brought  together.  Rich* 
a^d  and  I  were  making  our  way  through  it,  and  1  was  yet  in  the 
first  chill  of  the  late  unexpected  recognition,  when  i  saw,  com- 
ii)g  towards  us,  but  not  seeing  us,  no  less  a  person  than  Mr. 
George.  He  made  nothing  of  the  ]>eoplc  about  him  as  he 
traoiped  on,  staring  over  their  heads  into  the  body  of  the  Court 

"George  t"  said  Richard,  as  I  called  his  attention  to  him. 

"You  are  wc^  met,  fir,'*  he  returned.     "And  you,  fiiia 
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Could  yoa  poitit  a  person  out  for  me,  i  want?  1  doQ'(  juck^ 
stand  iliese  pla<:es." 

Turning  as  he  $poke,  and  making  an  ea^  way  fur  us,  he 
stopped  wiien  we  were  out  of  tlie  press,  in  a  corner  behind  a 
great  red  curtain. 

**  There's  a  little  cracked  old  woman,"  he  began,  **that-r-"^ 

(  jMit  up  my  finger,  for  Miss  Rite  was  close  by  uie  ;  liD\inf 
kept  beside  ine  all  the  time,  and  having  called  the  attention  q| 
•evera!  of  her  legal  acquaintance  to  me  (as  I  had  overheard  19 
my  confusion),  by  whispering  in  their  ears,  **  Huaji  I  b'itz- 
Jarmlyce  on  my  left !  " 

"  Hem ! "  said  Mr.  George.  "  You  remember,  miss^  that 
we  passed  some  conversation  on  a  certain  man  this  morning  ? 
— Gridley,"  in  a  low  whisf>er  behiiui  his  hand. 

-  Yes,"  said  1. 

*'  He  is  hiding  at  my  place.  I  couldn't  mention  it  .  Hadn't 
his  aiuthority.  He  is  on  his  last  march,  miss,  and  ha#  a  whim 
to  see  her.  He  says  they  can  feel  for  one  another,  and  she 
has  been  almost  as  good  as  a  friend  to  him  here.  I  came  down 
to  look  for  her ;  for  when  I  sat  by  Oridley  this  afternoon,  I 
seemed  to  hear  the  roll  of  the  mufBed  drums.  « 

** Shall  I  tell  her?"  said  1. 

**  Would  you  be  so  good  ? "  he  returned,  with  a  glance  ol 
something  like  apprehension  at  Miss  Flite.  **  \\z  a  Provi 
dence  I  met  you,  miss  ;  1  doubt  if  I  should  have  known  how  to 
get  on  with  that  lady."  And  he  put  one  hand  in  his  breast, 
and  3tood  upright  in  a  martial  attitude,  as  I  informed  little  Miss 
Flite,  in  her  ear,  of  the  purport  of  his  kind  errand. 

''  x\(y  angry  friend  from  Shropshire  I  Almost  as  celebrated 
as  myself  I"  she  exclaimed.  **  Now  really!  My  dear,  I  wiH 
wait  u|K>n  him  with  the  greatest  pleasure." 

**  He  is  living  concealed  at  Mr.  George's,"  said  I.  **  i  liisli ! 
This  is  Mr.  George." 

"In— deed!'  returned  Miss  Flite.  *•  Very  proud  to,  hav^ 
the  honour !  A  military  man,  my  dear.  You  know,  a  perf*^ 
General !  *'  she  whispered  to  me. 

l\Kir  Mi^  Flite  deemed  it  necessary  to  be  so  courtly  ain! 
polite,  as  a  mark  of  her  respect  for  the  army,  and  to  curtsey  so 
very  often,  iliat  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  her  out  of  the  Court 
A'hen  this  was  at  last  done,  and  addressing  Mr.  Creorge,  a* 
**(icner:d,"  she  gave  him  her  arm  to  the  great  entertainment 
of  some  idlers  who  were  looking  on,  he  was  so  disconii>osed, 
and  In^cd  me  so  resi>ectiilly  **  not  to  desert  him,"  that  I  could 
aot  make  up  my  mind  to  do  it ;  especially  as  Miss  Fli^e  Wat 
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tlway^  tracable  with  ne,  and  as  she  too  said,  "  Fitz-JariHlyce, 
my  de*ar,  you  will  accompany  us,  of  course."  As  Richard 
seemed  quite  willing,  and  even  anxious,  that  we  should  see 
them  safely  to  their  dw'siinatton,  we  agreed  to  do  so.  An^  af 
Mr,  Oeorge  informed  us  that  (Iridley's  mind  had  run  on  Mr. 
Jirndyce  all  the  afterfloon,  after  hearing  of  their  interview  ir  *hc 
iliorning  !  wrote  a  hasty  note  in  [>encil  to  my  Cjtiardian  to  ^> 
thcrf  we  were  gone,  and  why.  Kfr.  Oeorge  seal»:d  it  at  a  co^ 
'ee  house,  tl)al  it  might  lead  to  no  discovery,  and  we  sei.r  it  of! 
by  a  {ickel-])orter. 

We  then,  took  a  hackney-coach,  and  drove  away  tt>  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leicester  Square.  We  walked  through  some 
narrow  courts,  for  which  Mr.  (leorge  apologised  and  soon  came 
to  the  Shootjing  Oallery,  the  door  of  wliich  was  closed.  As  he 
puUed  a  bcU  hamlle  which  hung  by  a  chain  to  the  door  post,  a 
vxtxy  respectable  old  gentleman,  with  grey  hair,  Wfarnig  specta* 
citrri,  and  dressed  tn  a  black  spencer  and  gaiters  and  a  broad- 
brim ined  hat,  and  carrying  a  large  gold-headed  cane,  addressed 
him. 

**  I  ask  your  pardon,  my  good  friend,"  said  he  ;  •'  but  is  this 
George's  Shooting  Gallery  ?  " 

'*lt  is,  sir,'*  returned  Mr.  George,  glancing  up  at  the  great 
letters  in  wl)ich  that  inscription  was  painted  on  the  white- 
washed wall. 

**  Oh  f  To  be  sure  !  "  said  the  old  gentleman,  following  hit 
eye  I.     "Thank  you.     Have  you  rung  the  bell  ?  " 

'*\\^  nam^  is  iWor^i^  sir,  and  I  have  rung  the  bell." 

*'  Oh,  indeed  ?  "  said  the  old  gentleman.  **  Your  name  is 
Ge  >rge  ?  Then  I  am  here  as  soon  as  you,  you  see.  Vou  came 
for  me,  no  dgubt  ?  " 

*'  No,  sit.     Vou  have  the  advantage  of  me." 

*•  Ch,  indeed  ?"  said  the  old  genileman.  **Then  it  wis  youi 
young  man  who  came  for  me.  1  am  a  physician,  and  wat 
rec'uosted— live  minutes  ago— to  come  and  visit  a  sick  man,  at 
George's  Shf^oiing  Gallery.'* 

**  I'he  inutfled  drums,"  said  Mr.  George,  turning  to  Richard 
an  1  me.  and  gravt*ly  shaking  his  head.  "Mi's  (juiie  o^irect, 
gli       Will  you  please  to  walk  in.'* 

Thf  dooi  being  at  that  moment  opened,  by  a  very  singular- 
lo'/king  little  man  in  a  green  bai/e  cap  and  apron,  whose  face, 
ard  hands,  ami  dress,  were  blackened  all  over,  we  pa>iedabng 
a  kiary  passage  into  a  large  building  with  bare  brick  walls; 
V  lere  there  were  targets,  and  guns,  and  swords,  and  othet 
t  ings  of  diat  khtd     When  we  had  all  arrived  here,  the  fhyvY 
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dan*  stopped,  tod,  Uking  off  his  hat,  appeared  to  vaaiBh  1^ 
magic,  and  tc  leave  another  and  quite  a  diiferent  man  in  hii 
place. 

**Now  look'ee  here,  George,"  said  the  man,  tutning  quickly 
round  upon  him,  and  tapping  him  on  the  breast  ti^uh  a  Isoge 
forefinger.  **  You  know  me,  and  I  knoi^  you.  You're  a  ina^ 
of  the  world,  and  I'm  a  man  of  the  world  My  nicme's  Hucket 
as  you  are  aware,  and  I  have  got  a  peace-warrant  against  Giid 
ley.  You  have  kept  him  out  of  tlie  way  a  long  time,  aiid  yon 
have  been  artful  in  it,  and  it  does  you  credit." 

Mr.  GecH-ge,  looking  hard  at  him,  bk  his  lip  and  shook  \m 
head. 

"Now,  George,"  said  the  other,  keeping  close  to  histi, 
**  you're  a  sensible  man,  and  a  well-conducted  man  ;  that's  what 
you  are,  beyond  a  doubt.  And  mind  you,  I  don't  talk  to  you 
as  a  common  character,  because  you  have  served  your  country, 
and  you  know  that  when  duty  calls  we  must  obey.  Conse* 
quently,  you're  very  far  from  wanting  19  give  troubfe.  If  I 
required  assistance,  you'd  assist  me  ;  that's  what  j^^d  do.  Phil 
Squod,  don't  you  go  a  sidling  round  the  |[allery  like  that;"  the 
dirty  little  man  was  shuffling  about  with  his  shoulder  against  the 
wall,  and  his  eyes  on  the  intruder,  in  a  manner  that  looked 
threatening ;  "  because  I  know  you,  and  I  won't  have  it." 

"  Phil ! "  said  Mr.  George. 

"Yes,  Guv'ner." 

"  Be  quiet." 

The  little  man,  with  a  low  growl,  stood  still. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  "  you'll  excuse  any- 
thing that  may  appear  to  be  disagreeable  in  this,  for  my  nam^s 
Inspector  Bucket  of  tlie  Detective,  and  I  have  a  duty  to  per- 
form. George,  I  know  where  my  man  is,  because  I  was  on  the 
roof  last  night,  and  saw  him  through  the  skylight,  and  you  along 
with  him.  He  is  in  there,  you  know,"  pointing  ;  "  that's  where  ht 
is — on  a  sofy.  Now  I  must  see  my  man,  and  \  must  tell  my 
man  to  consider  himself  in  custody  ;  but,  you  know  me,  and 
you  know  I  don't  want  to  take  any  uncomfortable  measures. 
You  give  me  your  word,  as  from  one  man  to  another  (and- an 
old  soldier,  mind  you,  likewise  1),  that  if  s  honourable  between 
us  two,  and  I'll  accommodate  you  to  the  utmost  of  my  p(n\'er." 

"  I  give  it,"  was  the  reply.  "  But  it  wasn't  handsome  {n  you» 
Mr.  Bucket." 

••  (rammon,  George  !  Not  handsome  ?  "^^id  Mr.  Bucket, 
tapping  him  on  his  broad  breast  again,  and  shaking  hands  witk 
him.     **I  don't  say  k  wasn't  tiamkome  in  you  to  keep*  my  mat 
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SO  doac,  do  I?  Be  cqtially  ffood-tempercd  to  me,  old  bay  I 
Old  William  Jdl  I  Old  Shaw,  the  Life  Guardsman !  Why* 
he's  a  model  of  the  whole  British  army  in  himself,  ladies  and 
genile^neti.     Td  give  a  fifty-inin'  note  to  be  such  a  figure  of  a 

The  affair  being  brought  to  this  head,  Mr.  George,  after  a  lit- 
tle consideration,  proposed  to  go  in  &rst  to  his  comrade  (as  he 
t^led  \i\u\)y  taking  Miss  Flite  with  him.  /  Mr.  Bucket  agreeing, 
'Afiftfmet\\  jE^vizy  to  the  further  end  of  the  gallery,  leaving  us  sitting 
ind  stamiing  by  a  table  covered  with  guns,  Mr.  Bucket  took  this 
opportunity  of  entering  into  a  little  light  conversation :  asking 
me  if  1  were  afraid  of  fire-arms,  as  most  young  ladies  were ;  ask- 
ing Richard  if  he  were  a  good  shot ;  asking  Phil  ^uod  which  he 
considered  the  best  of  those  rifles,  and  what  it  might  be  worth  first- 
haod ;  telling  him,  in  return,  that  it  was  a  pity  he  ever  gave  way  to 
his  tentpert  for  he  was  naturally  so  amiable  that  he  might  have 
been  a  young  woman ;  and  making  himself  generally  agreeable. 

After  a  lime  he  followed  us  to  the  further  end  of  the  gallery, 
and  Richard  and  I  were  going  quietly  away,  when  Mr.  George 
came  after  us.  He  said  that  if  we  had  no  objection  to  see  his 
comrade,  he  would  take  a  visit  from  us  very  kindly.  The  words 
had  hardly  passed  his  lips,  when  the  bell  was  mng,  and  my 
Guardian  ai>peared ;  •*  on  the  chance,*'  he  slightly  observed, 
"  of  being  able  to  do  any  little  thing  for  a  poor  fellow  involved 
in  the  same  misfortune  as  himself."  We  all  four  went  back  to- 
gether, and  went  into  the  place  where  Gridley  was. 

It  was  a  bare  room  partitioned  off  from  the  galleiy  witb 
unpflinted  wood.  As  the  screening  was  not  more  than  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  and  only  enclosed  the  sides,  not  the  to[),  the  raft- 
er*^ of  the  high  gallery  roof  were  overhead,  and  the  skylight, 
through  which  Mr.  Bucket  had  looked  down.  The  sun  wat 
U>w--^near  setting — ^and  its  light  came  redly  in  above,  without 
descending  ta  the  ground.  Upon  a  plain  canvas-covered  sda 
hy  the  man  from  Shropshire — dressed  much  as  we  had  seen  him 
last,  but  so  dianged,  that  at  first  I  recognised  no  likeness  in  his 
colourless  (ace  to  what  I  recollected. 

He  had  been  still  writing  in  his  hiding-place,  and  still  dwell- 
ing on  his  grievances,  hour  after  hour.  A  table  and  some 
slielvcs  \«  ere  covered  with  manuscript  papers,  and  with  worn 
pens,  and  a  medley  of  such  tokens*  Tonchingly  and  awfully 
drawn  together,  he  and  the  little  tnad  woman  were  side  by  side, 
and,  as  it  were,  alone.  She  sat  on  a  chair  holding  his  hand, 
tnd  none  of  us  wentdoae  to  them. 

HH  foi^  IwJ  flaWi  iHiinht  Od  ■■pnwiia  #f  Mi  fci%  M* 
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his  stiengUv  with  his  anp^en  wiih  his  resistai^ce  to  <he  wrcHigi 
that  ha  J  at  last  subdued  hiui.  The  faintest  shadow  of  an  oljject 
full  nf  form  and  colour,  is  such  a  picture  of  it,  as  he  was  of  tht 
man  fioni  Shropshire  whom  we  had  spoken  with  before. 

ffc  inclined  his  head  to  Richard  and  me,  and  s|K)V^  to  1:7 
Tindrdian. 

*'  Mr.  Jamdyce,  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  contc  to  s<:*c  Xi\t 
aiii  not  long  to  be  seen,  i  think.     1  an)  very  glad  to  take  i>ui 
1  inJ,  sir.     You  are  a  good  man,  sujicrior  to  inju^iice,  auj  U'  d 
Knows  I  honour  you." 

They  shook  hands  earnestly,  and  my  (luanlian  said  some 
words  of  comfort  to  him. 

**  It  may  seem  strange  to  you,  sir,''  returneO  (Iridley-^  **  1 
should  not  have  liked  to  see  you,  if  this  had  been  the  first  time 
of  our  meeting.  But,  you  know,  i  nJad^i  a  fight  for  ir,  you 
know  I  stood  up  with  my  single  hUnd  against  itiem  ail,  you 
.<now  1  told  them  the  truth  to  the  laht,  and  told  them  what  they 
.vere.  and  what  tliey  had  done  to  me ;  so  1  don't  nniid  yout 
seeing  me,  this  wreck." 

*  You  have  been  courageous  with  them,  many  and  many  a 
time."  returned  my  Guardian. 

**Sir,  I  have  been;"  with  a  faint  smile.  *•  J  told  you  what 
would  come  of  it,  when  I  ceased  to  be  so ;  and,  see  here  I 
Look  at  us — look  at  usi"  He  drew  the  hand  MibS  Mite  held, 
througli  her  arm,  and  brought  her  something  nearer  to  him. 

'^  This  ends  it.  Of  all  my  old  associations,  of  all  my  o\(1 
pursuits  and  ho{)es,  of  all  (he  living  and  the-ilead  world,  thif 
one  v>oor  soul  alone  conies  natural  to  nic,  and  I  am  fit  for. 
There  is  a  tie  of  many  sulTering  years  between  us  iwo,  and  w 
is  the  only  tie  I  ever  had  on  earth  that  Chancery  has  not 
broken." 

"Accejit  my  blessing,  Gridle}-,"  said  Miss  Mite,  in  tears. 
**  Acce]»t  my  blessing!  " 

**  I  thought,  boastfully,  that  they  never  could  break  my  hcArt 
Mr.  Jarndyce.  I  was  resolved  that  they  should  notw  I  did  te 
Hove  that  I  could,  and  woultl,  charge  them  with  being  the 
mockery  they  were,  umil  I  dieil  of  some  bodily.di^onler.  Bui 
I  am  worn  out.  How  long  i  have  been  wearing  ctit,  I  I'jii'i 
know;  I  seemed  to  break  down  in  an  hour.  I  hoi*e  *hc>  ma) 
nr;ver  come  to  hear  of  it»  I  hope  everv  lK)dy  he  i  will  lca<.' 
them  to  believe  that  I  died  defyii^g  them,  consistendy  and  per 
•everingly,  as  I  did  through  so  many  years." 

Here  Mr.  Bucket,  who  was  sitting  in  a  corner,  by  the  dorc, 
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'"'^Lamti  comet**  he  said,  from  his  comer.  *  i*on'i  goon  in 
that  way,  Mr.  Gridley.  You  are  only  a  Utile  low.  Wo  are  uH 
of  tii»  a  Irtlle  low,  sometinu-s,  /  am.  Hold  u|»,  hold  up! 
YouMl  lose  your  temper  with  I'oe  whole  round  of  *«;in,  agam  and 
afedii^;  and  I  shall  take  you  on  a  score  of  wan  ants  y«»»,  if  I 
hi /e  hick." 

'  Je  /tivly  shook  his  head. 

•-^  I  >fmr  shake  your  head,"  said  Mr.  Bucket.  '*  Notl  it  i  th^i  % 
#i.ii'  I  want  to  see  )X)a  do.  Why,  Loid  biess  }our  soul»  nhaJ 
t«ines  we  have  had  together!  Haven't  1  seen  x-ou  in  tne  Heel 
»A'er  and  over  again,  for  contempt?*  Haven't  I  come  into 
Cou?t,  twcn-ty  afternoons,  for  no  oiher  purpose  than  to  see  you 
pin  the  Chancellor  like  a  bull-dog?  Don't  yon  remember, 
wlien  you  first  began  to  threaten  the  lawyers,  and  the  peace  wae 
sworn  against  you  two  or  three  limes  a  week  ?  Ask  the  litilc 
old  lady  there;  she  has  been  always  present.  Holdup,  Mr. 
(iridley.  hold  up,  sir !  " 

'*  What  are  )oa  going  to  do  about  him?"  asked  (leoige  in  a 
low  voice, 

-  ** !  don't  ktjow  yet,"  said  Bucket  in  the  same  tone.  Then 
resun)ing  his  encouragement,  he  pursued  aloud: 

"Worn  out,  Mr.  Gndlcy  i^  AJfter  dodging  me  for  all  ihesi 
weeks,  and  forcing  me  to  climb  the  root*  here  like  a  Tom  Cat, 
and  to  come  to  sec  you  as  a  Doctor?  That  ain't  like  l)eing 
worn  out.  /  should  think  not  I  Now  I-  tell  you  what  you 
want;  You  want  excitauent,  you  know,  to  keep  jw/  up; 
that's  what  j^/  want.  You're  used  to  it,  and  you  can't  do  with- 
out it.  I  couldn't  myself.  Very  well,  then  ;  here's  this  warrant 
got  by  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  backed 
into  half  a-dozen  counties  since.  What  do  you  say  to  commg 
along  wi:h  inc,  upon  this  warrant,  and  havin4:  a  good  angry 
argument  before  the  magistrates?  It'll  do  ^ou  gootl ;  it'll 
freshen  you  up,  and  get  you  into  training  lor  anotlier.turn  at  the 
^ihancelior.  Give  in  ?  Why  I  am  surprised  to  hear  a  man  ol 
your  enengy  talk  of  fhring  in.  You  mustn't  do  that.  You're 
half  the  mii  of  the  fiair,  in  the  Court  of  Chapcery.  (Jeorge, 
fou  ler.d  Mr.  (iridley  a  hand,  and  let's  see  jiow  ,wh  rther  he 
won  I  be  l>etter  up  than  down." 

*  He  is  very  weak,"  ^aid  the  trooper,  in  a  low  voice. 

'•Is  he?"  returned  Bucket,  anxirujly.  **I  only  want  to 
louse  hint  I  don't  like  to  see  an  old  acquaintance  giving  in 
like  this,  it  would  cheer  him  up  more  than  anything  if  i  could 
Biake  him  4  fittte  wax?  with  me.    He's  welcome  to  drop  into  ne^ 
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The  roof  cang  with  a  scream  from  Miss  Flite,  whidi  itfl 
rings  in  my  ears. 

**  O  no,  Gridley ! "  she  cried,  as  lie  fell  heavily  and  calmly 
oack  from  before  her.  *'  Not  without  my  blessing.  After  iO 
many  years!" 

The  sun  was  down,  the  h'ght  had  gradually  stolen  from  the 
i'oof,  and  the  shadow  had  crept  upward.  But,  to  me,  the  shadow 
«if  that  pair,  one  living  and  one  dead,  fell  heavier  on  Richard's 
departure,  than  the  darkness  of  the  darkest  night.  And  through 
ii^^hard's  farewell  words  I  heard  it  echoed, 

'*  Of  all  my  old  associations,  of  all  my  old  pursuits  and 
hopes,  of  all  the  living  and  the  dead  world,  this  one  poor  soul 
alone  comes  natural  to  me,  and  I  am  fit  for.  There  is  a  tie  o( 
many  suffering  years  between  us  two,  and  It  is  tlie  only  tie  I 
ever  had  on  eaith  that  Chancery  has  not  broken  1 " 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Uff.  Sfiiigt^  stes  ii  AU, 

I  HERE  is  disquietude  in  Cook's  Court,  Cursttor  Stred 
Black  suspicion  hides  in  that  peaceful  region.    Tbt 
mass  of  Cook's  Courtiers  are  in  their  usual  state  of 
mind,  no  better  and  no  worse ;  but,  Mr.  Snagsby  is 
changed,  and  his  little  woman  knows  it. 

For,  Toin-all-Alone's  and  IJncoln's  hin  Fields  persist  in 
harnessing  themselves,  a  pair  of  ungovernable  coursers,  to  the 
chariot  of  Nfr.  Snagsby's  imagination  ;  and  Mr.  Bucket  drives ; 
and  the  passengers  are  Jo  and  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  ;  and  the  com- 
plete equipage  whiiis  through  the  Law  Stationery  business  at 
wild  speed,  all  round  the  clock.  Even  in  the  little  front  kitchen 
where  the  family  meals  are  taken,  it  rattles  awa)r  at  a  smol^ing 
pace  from  the  ditiner  table,  when  Mr.  Snagsby  pauses  in  carving 
the  first  slice  of  the  leg  of  mutton  baked  with  fxitatoes,  and 
stares  at  th^  kitchen  wall. 

Mr.  Snagsby  can  not  make  out  what  it  is  that  he  has  had  to 
do  with.  Something  is  wrong,  somewhere ;  but  what  some- 
tiling,  what  may  come  of  it,  to  whom,  wher,  and  from  which 
unthoughtof  and  unhettrd-of  quarter,  is  the  pozxle  of  his  Ufa 
Hat  ranM  npMnMicribt  rabta  M 
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MQEd  gsAXen,  that  sixurkte  through  die  surf2ce<ktst  of  Mr.  Tulk- 
inghorn's  diambers  5  his  veneration  for  the  mysteries  presided 
over  by  that  best  and  closest  of  his  aistomers,  whom  aU  the 
IjQ^s  of  Court,  aU  Chancery  Lane,  and  ail  the  iegai  neighbour^ 
hood  agree  to  hold  in  awe  ;  his  remembrance  of  13etecuvc  Mr. 
Bucket  with  his  forefinger,  and  his  confidential  manner  ini;5o^i- 
ble  to  be  evaded  or  declined  ;  persuade  him  that  he  is  a  p?Ttv 
n»  flome  dangerous  secret^  without  knowing  what  it  is.  And  ii 
it  the  fearful  peculiarity  of  this  condition,  that,  at  any  hour  of 
Ihs  daily  lifo,  at  any  opening  of  the  shoi^door,  at  any  pull  of 
the  bell,  at  any  entrance  of  a  messenger,  or  zxty  delivery  of  n 
tetter,  the  secret  may  take  air  and  fire,  explode,  and  blow  up- - 
M  r.  Bucket  only  knows  whom. 

•  For  which  reason,  whenever  a  man  unknown  comes  into  the 
shop  ^as  many  men  tmknown  ^\  and  says,  "  Is  Mr.  Snagsby 
in  ? "  or  words  to  that  innocent  efifecc,  Mr.  Snagsby's  heart 
knocks  hard  at  his  guilty  breast.  He  undergoes  so  much  from 
such  inquiries,  that  when  they  are  made  by  boys  he  revenges 
himself  by  flipping  at  their  ears  over  the  counter,  and  asking  the 
young  dogs  what  they  meant  by  it,  and  why  they  can't  speak 
out  at  once  ?  More  impracticable  men  and  boys  persist  in 
walking  into  Mr.  Snagsby' s  sleep,  and  terrifying  him  with  unac- 
countable questions;  so  that  often,  when  the  cock  at  the  little 
dairy  in  Cursitor  Street  breaks  out  in  his  usual  absurd  way  about 
the  morning,  Mr.  Snagsby  finds  hiaiself  in  a  crisis  of  nightmare, 
with  his  little  woman  sliaking  him,  and  saying,  *'  VVhaf  s  the 
Qoatter  with  the  man  I  " 

.  The  little  woman  herself  is  not  the  least  item  in  his  difficulty. 
To  know  that  he  is  always  keeping  a  secret  from  her ;  that  he 
has,  under  all  circumstances,  to  conceal  and  lioKl  fast  a  tender 
double  tooth,  whicli  her  sharpness  is  ever  really  to  twist  out  of 
his  head ;  gives  Mr.  Snagsby,  in  her  dentistical  presence,  mudi 
of  the  air  of  a  dog  who  has  a  reservation  from  his  master,  and 
will  look  anywhere  rather  than  meet  his  eye. 

These  various  signs  and  tokens,  marked  by  the  little  woman, 
^e  not  lost  upon  her.  They  im|)el  her  to  say,  **  Snagsby  has 
something  on  his  mind ! "  And  thus  suspicion  gets  into  Cook's 
Court,  Cursitor  Street.  From  suspicion  to  jealousy,  Mrs* 
Snagsby  finds  the  road  as  natural  and  short  as  from  Cook'f 
Court  to  Chancery  Lane.  And  thus  jealousy  gets  into  Cook's 
Court,  Cursitor  Street.  Once  there  (and  it  was  always  lurking 
<hereabout),  it  is  very  active  and  nimble  in  Mrs.  Snagsb/s 
-  ^east — prompting  her  to  nocturnal  examinations  of  Mr.  Snags* 
k^/s  pockets;  to  secret  {jNorusals  of  Mr.  Sai^gsby's  kttersi  l» 
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private  researches  in  the  Day  Book  and  I^ger,  tiH^  caah  {nni^ 
and  iron  safe  ;  to  watchings  at  windows,  listenings  behind  doorsi 
and  a  general  putting  of  this  and  that  together  by  d)t:  wrong 
end. 

Mrs.  Snagsby  is  so  perpetually  on  the  alert,  that  tlie  nousc 
becomes  ghostly  with  creaking  boards  and  rustling  garnientSi 
The  'prentices  think  somebody  may  have  been  murdered  there, 
in  bygone  times.  Guster  holds  certain  loose  atoms  of  an  idem 
(picked  up  at  Tooting,  where  they  were  foimd  Moating  among 
the  orphans)^  that  there  is  buried  money  underneath  the  cellar, 
guarded  by  an  old  man  with  a  white  beard,  who  cannot  get  out 
for  seven  thousand  years,  because  be  said  the  Lord's  Prayei 
backwards. 

"  Who  was  Nimrod  ? "  Mrs.  Snagsby  reixrtitedty  rnqairos  ol 
herself.  "  Who  was  that  lady— that  creatine  ?  And  who  is  that 
boy?"  Now,  Nimrod  being  as  dead  as  the  mighty  hunter 
whose  name  Mrs.  Snagsby  has  appro|)iiUed,  and  the  lady  being 
unproducible,  she  directs  her  mental  e\e,  for  the  present,  wiili 
redoubled  vigilance,  to  the  boy.  '^And  w1k>,"  quoth  Mrs» 
Snagsby,  for  the  tliousand  and  first  time,  **is  that  boy?  Who 
is  that —  I'  And  there  MrSi  Snagsby  is  seized  wyth  ai>  inspira- 
tion. 

He  has  no  respect  for  Mr.  Chodband  No,  to  he  swrc,  anc> 
he  wouldn't  have,  of  course.  Naturally  he  wowidn't,  under 
those  contagious  circumstances.  He  was  invited  ami  a|>^)ointeJ 
by  Mr.  Chadband— why,.  Mrs.  Snagsby  lieard  \<  hcisi-*if  with  lur 
own  cars ! — to  come  back,  and  be  told  whcic  l>e  was  to  go,  to* 
be  addressed  by  Mr.  Chadband ;  and  he  never  came  I  Why 
did  he  never  come  ?  Because  he  was  told  not  to  come.  Wha 
told  him  not  to  come  ?  Who  ?  Ha,  Iva  !  M  r3.  Snagsby  seen 
it  all. 

But  happily  (and  Mrs.  Siiagsby  tightly  shakes  her  hea<l  mmI 
tightly  smiles),  tlw.t  boy  was  met  by  Mr.  Cl^dband  yesterday  ii» 
the  streets  ;  and  that  boy,  as  affording  a  buhject  which  Mr. 
Chadband  desires  to  improve  for  tlie  sptritnal  delight  of  a  s«:lccf 
congregation,  was  seized  by  Mr.  Chaflband  and  tlueatetved  W^ 
being  delivered  over  to  tlxe  police,  unless  he  showed  tl>e  rev- 
erend gentleman  where  he  lived,  and  unless  he  entered  inio,  aiui 
fulfilled,  an  undertaking  to  a])pear  in  Cook's  Court  to-morrow 
night — "  to — mor — row — niglu,"  Mrs.  Snagsby  repeats  -for  mere 
emphasis,  with  another  tight  smile,  and  another  tight  shake  ol 
her  head ;  and  to  morrow  night  that  boy  will  be  l^erc,  and  tO" 
morrow  lught  Mrs.  Snagsby  will  have  her  eye  upon  him  and 
tsptu  sosM  one  fXm  ;  and  O  you  may  walk  a  long  while  in  yow 
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lecret  ways  (sa}s  Mrs.  Snagsby,  with  haughtiness  and  scorn), 
^t  jovL  can't  blind  me  ! 

Mrs.  Snagsby  sounds- no  timbrel  in  anybody's  ears,  but  holds 
her  purpose  quietly,  and  keeps  her  counsel.  To-morrow  comes, 
the  savoury  preparations  for  the  Oil  Trade  come,  the  evening 
comes.  Comes,  Mr.  Snagsby  in  his  black  coat ;  come,  th« 
Chadbands;  come  (when  the  gorging  vessel  is  replete),  the 
•prentices  and  Guster,  to  be  edified ;  comes,  at  last,  with  his 
douching  head,  and  his  shuffle  backward,  and  his  shuffle  forward, 
and  his  shuffle  to  the  right,  and  his  shuffle  to  the  left,  and  hin 
bit  of  fur  cap  in  his  muddy  hand,  which  he  picks  as  if  it  were 
some  mangy  bird  he  had  caught,  and  was  plucking  before  eating 
raw,  Jo,  the  very,  very  tough  subject  Mr.  Chadband  is  to  im- 
prove. 

Mrs.  Snagsby  screws  a  watchful  glance  on  Jo,  as  he  is  brought 
into  the  little  drawing-room  by  Guster.  He  looks  af  Mr. 
Snagsby  the  moment  he  comes  in.  Aha !  Why  does  he  look 
at  Mr.  Snagsby  ?  Mr.  Snagsby  looks  at  him.  Why  should  he 
do  that,  but  that  Mrs.  Snagsby  sees  it  all  ?  Why  else  should 
that  look  pass  between* them,  why  else  should  Mr.  Snagsby  be 
confused,  and  cough  a  signal  cough  behind  his  hand?  It  is  as 
clear  as  crystal  that  Mr.  Snagsby  is  that  boy's  father. 

"  Peace,  my  friends,"  says  Chadband,  rising  and  wiping  the 
oily  exudations  from  his  reverend  visage.  "  Peace  be  with  us  ! 
My  friends,  why  with  us?  Because,"  with  his  fat  smile,  "it 
cannot  be  against  us,  because  it  must  be  for  us  ;  because  it  \ 
not  hardening,  because  it  is  softening ;  because  it  does  not  make 
war  like  the  hawk,  but  comes  home  untoe  us  like  the  dove. 
Therefore,  my  friends,  peace  be  with  us !  My  human  boy, 
come  forward ! " 

Stretching  forth  his  flabby  paw,  Mr.  Chadband  lays  the  same 
on  Jo's  arm,  and  considers  where  to  station  him.  Jo,  very 
doubtful  of  his  reverend  friend's  intentions,  and  not  at  all  clcai 
but  that  something  practical  and  painful  is  going  to  be  done  to 
him,  mutters,  "  You  let  me  alone.  I  never  said  nothink  to  you. 
You  let  me  alone." 

"  No,  my  young  friend,"  says  Chadband,  smoothly,  "  I  wiD 
not  let  you  alone.  And  why?  Because  I  am  a  harvest- 
labourer,  because  I  am  a  toiler  and  a  moiler,  because  you  are 
delivercfd  over  untoe  me,  and  are  become  as  a  precious  instru- 
ment in  my  hands.  My  friends,  may  I  so  employ  this  instru* 
ment  as  to  use  it  toe  your  advantage,  toe  yovr  profit,  toe  youi 
gain,  toe  your  welfare,  toe  your  enrichment  1  My  young  friend 
«t  upoa  tbtt  ttooL" 
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Jo,  apparently  possessed  by  an  impression  that  the  reverent 
gentleman  wants  to  cut  his  hair,  shields  his  head  with  both  armf^ 
and  is  got  into  the  required  position  with  great  difficulty,  snd 
every  possible  manifestation  of  rehictancc. 

Wien  he  is  at  last  adjusted  like  a  lay-figure,  Mr.  Chadband, 
retiring  behind  the  table,  holds  up  his  bear's-paw,  and  says, 
"  My  mends  1  *'  This  is  the  signal  for  a  general  settlement  o! 
the  audience.  The  'prentices  giggle  internally,  and  nudge  eadi 
other.  Guster  falls  into  a  staring  and  vacant  state,  compounded 
•f  a  stunned  admiration  of  Mr.  Chadband  and  pity  for  the 
friendless  outcast  whose  condition  touches  her  nearly.  Mrs. 
Snagsby  silently  lays  trains  of  gunpowder.  Mrs.  Chadband 
composes  herself  grimly  by  the  fire,  and  warms  her  knees  :  find- 
ing that  sensation  favourable  to  the  reception  of  eloquence. 

It  happens  that  Mr.  Chadband  has  a  pulpit  habit  of  fixing 
some  member  of  his  congregation  with  his  eye,  and  fatly  argu- 
ing his  points  with  that  particular  person ;  who  is  understood  to 
be  expected  to  be  moved  to  an  occasional  grunt,  groan,  gasp, 
or  other  audible  expression  of  inward  working  ;  which  expres- 
sion ot  inward  working,  being  echoed  by  some  elderly  lady  in 
the  next  pew,  and  so  communicated,  like  a  game  of  forfeits, 
through  a  circle  of  the  more  fermentable  sinners  present,  serves 
the  purpose  of  parliamentary  cheering,  and  gets  Mr.  Chadband's 
steam  up.  From  mere  force  of  habit.  Mr.  Chadband  in  sa3ring 
•*  my  friends  ! "  has  rested  his  eye  on  Mr.  Snagsby  ;  and  pro- 
ceeds to  make  that  ill-starred  stationer,  already  sufficiently  con- 
fused, the  immediate  recipient  of  his  discourse. 

"  We  have  here  among  us,  my  friends,"  says  Chadband,  "  a 
Gentile  and  a  Heathen,  a  dweller  in  the  tents  of  Tom-all-Alone's, 
and  a  mover-on  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We  have  here 
among  us,  my  friends,"  and  Mr.  Chadband,  untwisting  the  poinl 
with  his  dirty  thumb-nail,  bestows  an  oily  smile  on  Mr.  Snagsby, 
signifying  that  he  will  throw  him  an  argumentative  back-fall 
presently  if  he  be  not  already  down,  "  a  brother  and  a  boy. 
Devoid  of  parents,  devoid  of  relations,  devoid  of  flocks  and  herds, 
devoid  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  precious  stones.  Now,  my 
firiends,  why  do  I  say  he  i§  devoid  of  these  possessions  ?  Why  ? 
Why  is  he  ?  "  Mr.  Chadband  states  the  question  as  if  he  were 
propounding  an  entirely  new  riddle,  of  much  ingenuity  and 
merit,  to  Mr.  Snagsby,  and  entreating  him  not  to  give  it  up. 

Mr.  Snagsby,  greatly  perplexed  by  the  mysterious  look  he 
received  just  now  from  his  little  woman — at  «bout  the  period 
when  Mr.  Chadband  mentioned  the  word  parents — ^is  tempted 
into  nodeiti/  rsMarking,  '*  I  don't  know,  Fm  sura,  nr."     Oi 
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iriMcJi  interruption,  Mn.  Chadband  glares,  and  Mrs.  Snagsby 

says,  "For  shame  I" 

"  I  hear  a  voice,"  says  Chadband ;  "  is  it  a  still  imall  voice 
my  friends  ?    I  fear  not,  though  I  fisiin  would  hope  so — ^" 

("Ah— hi"  from  Mrs.  Snagsby.) 

•*  Which  says,  I  don't  know.  Then  I  will  tell  you  why.  I 
say  this  brother,  present  here  among  us,  is  devoid  of  parentis 
devoid  of  relations,  devoid  of  flocks  and  herds,  devoid  of  gold, 
of  silver,  and  of  precious  stones,  because  he  is  devoid  of  tbr 
light  that  shines  in  upon  some  of  us.  What  is  that  light? 
What  is  it  ?     I  ask  you  what  is  that  light  ?  " 

Mr.  Chadband  draws  back  his  head  and  pauses,  but  Mr. 
Snagsby  is  not  to  be  lured  on  to  his  destruction  again.  Mr. 
Chadband,  leaning  forward  over  the  table,  pierces  what  he  has 
got  to  follow,  directly  into  Mr.  Snagsby,  with  the  thumb-nail 
already  mentioned. 

"It  is,"  says  Chadband,  " the  ray  of  rays,  the  sun  of  suns, 
the  moon  of  moons,  the  star  of  stars.  It  is  the  light  di 
Terewth." 

Mr.  Chadband  draws  himself  up  again,  and  looks  trium- 
phantly at  Mr.  Snagsby,  as  if  he  would  be  glad  to  know  how 
he  feels  after  that 

"Of  Terewth,"  says  Mr.  Chadband,  hitting  him  again. 
"  Say  not  to  me  that  it  is  not  the  lamp  of  lamps.  I  say  to 
you,  it  is.  I  say  to  you,  a  million  of  times  over,  it  is.  It  is  I 
I  say  to  you  that  I  will  proclaim  it  to  you,  whether  you  like 
it  or  not ;  nay,  that  the  less  you  like  it,  the  more  I  will  pro- 
claim it  to  you.  With  a  speaking-trumpet !  I  say  to  you  that 
if  you  rear  yourself  against  it,  you  shall  fall,  you  shall  be 
bruised,  you  shall  be  battered,  you  shall  be  flawed,  you  shall  be 
smashed." 

The  present  effect  of  this  flight  of  oratory — much  admired 
for  its  general  power  by  Mr.  Chadbands  followers — being  not 
only  to  make  Mr.  Chadband  unpleasantly  warm,  but  to  repre* 
sent  the  innocent  Mr.  Snagsby  in  the  light  of  a  determined 
enemy  to  virtue,  with  a  forehead  of  brass  and  a  heart  of  ada- 
mant, that  unfortunate  tradesman  becomes  yet  more  discon* 
certed ;  and  is  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  low  spirits  and  false 
position,  when  Mr.  Chadband  accidentally  finishes  him. 

"  My  friends,"  he  resumes,  afler.  dabbing  his  fat  head  for 
s6me  time — and  it  smokes  to  such  an  extent  that  he  seems  to 
light  his  pocket-handkerchief  at  it,  which  smokes,  too,  after 
every  dab—"  to  pursue  the  subject  we  are  endeavouring  with 
our  loidy  gifts  to  in^yiove,  let  ui  in  a  spirit  of  love  loquire  wb^ 
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is  that  Terewth  to  which  I  hare  alluded*  For,  my  jromig 
friends,"  suddenly  addressing  the  'prentices  and  Giuter,  to 
their  consternation,  '*  if  I  am  told  by  the  doctor  that  calomel 
or  castor-oil  is  good  for  me,  I  may  naturally  ask  what  is  calo- 
mel, and  what  is  castor-oil.  I  may  wish  to  be  informed  ol 
that,  before  I  dose  myself  with  either  or  with  both.  Now,  my 
young  friends,  what  is  this  Terewth,  then  ?  Firstly  (in  a  spirit 
of  love),  what  is  the  common  sort  of  Terewth — the  working 
clothes — the  everyday  wear,  my  young  friends?  Is  it  de- 
ception?" 

("  Ah— h  ! "  from  Mrs.  Snagsby.) 

"  Is  it  suppression  ?  " 

(A  shiver  in  the  negative  from  Mrs.  Snagsby.) 

"Is  it  reservation  ?" 

(A  shake  of  the  head  from  Mrs.  Snagsby — very  long  and  veiy 
tight.) 

"  No,  my  friends,  it  is  neither  of  these.  Neither  of  these 
names  belongs  to  it.  When  this  young  Heathen  now  among 
us — ^who  is  now — y  my  friends,  asleep,  the  seal  of  indifference 
and  perdition  being  set  upon  his  eyelids ;  but  do  not  wake  him, 
for  it  is  right  that  I  should  have  to  wrestle,  and  to  combat  and 
to  struggle,  and  to  conquer,  for  his  sake — ^when  this  young 
hardened  Heathen  told  us  a  story  of  a  Cock,  and  of  a  Bol^ 
and  of  a  lady,  and  of  a  sovereign,  was  that  the  Terewth  ?  No. 
Or,  if  it  was  part^,  was  it  wholly,  and  entirely  ?  No,  my 
friends,  no  I " 

If  Mr.  Snagsby  could  withstand  his  little  woman's  look,  ai 
it  enters  at  his  eyes,  the  windows  of  his  soul,  and  searches  the 
whole  tenement,  he  were  other  than  the  man  he  is.  He  cowen 
and  droops. 

"  Or,  my  juvenile  friends,"  says  Chadband,  descending  to  the 
level  of  their  comprehension,  with  a  very  obtrusive  demon- 
stration, in  his  greasily  meek  smile,  of  coming  a  long  way  down- 
stairs for  the  purpose,  *'  if  the  master  of  this  house  was  to  go 
forth  into  the  city  and  there  see  an  eel,  and  was  to  come  back, 
and  was  to  call  untoe  him  the  mistress  of  this  house,  and  was 
to  say,  *  Sarah,  rejoice  with  me,  for  I  have  seen  an  elephant  I  * 
would  that  be  Terewth  ?  " 

Mrs.  Snagsby  in  tears. 

*<Or  put  it,  my  juvenile  friends,  that  he  saw  an  elephant,  and 
returning  said  *  Lo,  the  city  is  barren,  I  have  seen  but  ar  ed,* 
would  that  be  Terewth  ?  " 

Mrs.  Sna^by  sobbing  loudly. 

^  Or  put  It,  my  javemle  friends,"  says  Chadband,  ftivndttal 
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bjp  the  scmnd,  '^  that  the  unnatural  parents  of  this  slumbering 
Heathen — ibr  parents  he  had,  my  juvenile  friends,  beyond  a 
doubt — after  casting  him  forth  to  the  wolves  and  the  vultures, 
and  the  wild  dogs  and  the  young  gazelles,  and  the  serpent^ 
went  back  to  their  dwellings  and  had  their  pipes,  and  their  pots, 
ami  their  flutings  and  their  dancings,  and  their  malt  liquors,  anc^ 
their  butcher's  meat  and  poultry,  would  that  be  Terewth  ! " 

Mrs.  Snagsby  replies  by  delivering  herself  a  prey  to  spasms  ; 
not  an  unresisting  prey,  but  a  crying  and  a  tearing  one,  so  that 
Cook's  Court  re-echoes  with  her  shrieks.  Finally,  becoming 
cataleptic,  she  has  to  be  carried  up  the  narrow  staircase  like  a 
grand  piano.  After  unspeakable  suffering,  productive  of  the 
utmost  coQstemationy  she  is  pronounced,  by  expresses  from  the 
bed-room,  free  from  pain,  though  much  exhausted;  in  which 
state  of  affairs  Mr.  Snagsby,  trampled  and  crushed  in  the  piano* 
forte  removal,  and  extremely  timid  and  feeble,  ventures  to 
come  out  from  behind  the  door  in  the  drawing-room. 

All  this  time,  Jo  has  been  standing  on  the  spot  where  he 
woke  up,  ever  picking  his  cap,  and  putting  bits  of  fur  in  his 
mouth.  He  spits  them  out  with  a  remorseful  air,  for  he  feels 
that  it  is  in  his  nature  to  be  an  unimprovable  reprobate,  and 
that  it's  no  good  his  trying  to  keep  awake,  for  he  won't  never 
know  nothink.  Though  it  may  be,  Jo,  that  there  is  a  history 
so  interesting  and  affecting  even  to  minds  as  near  the  brutes  as 
thine,  recording  deeds  done  on  this  earth  for  common  men, 
that  if  the  Chadbands,  removing  their  own  persons  from  the 
light,  would  but  shoiK  it  thee  in  simple  reverence,  would  but 
leave  it  unimproved,  would  but  regard  it  as  being  eloquent 
enough  without  their  nKxlest  aid — it  might  hold  thee  awake, 
and  Uiou  might  learn  from  it  yet  I 

Jo  never  heard  of  any  such  book.  Its  compilers,  and  the 
Reverend  Chadband,  are  all  one  to  him— except  that  he  knows 
the  Reverend  Chadband,  and  would  rather  run  away  from  him 
for  an  hour  than  hear  him  talk  for  five  minutes.  "It  an't  no 
good  my  waiting  here  no  longer,"  thinks  Jo.  '^  Mr.  Snagsby 
an't  a  going  to  say  nothink  to  me  to-night"  And  downstairs 
he  shuffles. 

But  down-stairs  is  the  diaritable  Ouster,  holding  by  the  hand- 
rail of  l>s  kitchen  stairs,  and  warding  off  a  fit,  as  yet  doubtfully 
the  same  having  been  induced  by  Mrs.  Snagsb/s  screaming. 
She  has  her  own  supper  of  bread  and  cheese  to  hand  to  Jo ; 
with  whom  she  ventures  to  interchange  a  word  or  so,  fop  the 
llrst  time. 

^'.Here's  somethinf  to  eat,  poor  boy/'  says  Giastei: 
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"  Are  you  hangry  ?  " 

"Jistf"  says  Jo. 

"  What's  ^one  of  your  father  and  >oar  mother,  A7** 

Jo  stops  m  the  Ruddle  of  a  bite,  and  looks  petrified  Foi 
this  orpli^  charge  of  the  Christian  Saint  whose  shrine  waft  al 
Tooting,  has  patted  him  on  the  shoulder  ;  and  it  is  the  first  tkne 
in  his  life  that  any  decent  hand  has  been  so  )aid  upon  him. 

"  I  never  know'd  nothink  about  *em,"  says  Jo. 

''  No  more  didn't  I  of  mine,"  cries  Guster.  She  is  repressing 
symptoms  &vourabIe  to  the  fit,  when  she  seems  to  take  alano 
at  something,  and  vanishes  down  the  stairs. 

<*  Jo,''  whispers  the  law-statiooer  softly,  as  ^  boy  fingen  on 
the  step. 

"  Here  I  am,  Mr.  Snagsby." 

'*  I  didn't  know  you  were  gone — there^s  another  half-crown 
}o.  It  was  quite  right  of  you  to  say  nothing  about  the  kdy  the 
other  night  when  we  were  out  together.  It  would  breed 
trouble.     You  can't  be  too  q»iet,  Jo." 

**  I  am  fly,  roaster  \ " 

And  so,  good  night 

A  ghostly  shade,  frilled  and  night-capped,  follows  the  I^rt- 
stationer  to  the  room  he  came  from,  and  glides  higher  up^ 
And  henceforth  he  begins,  go  where  he  will,  to  be  attended  by 
another  shadow  than  £s  own,  hardly  less  constant  than  his  owiv 
hardly  less  quiet  than  his  own.  And  into  whatsoever  atmo^ere 
of  secrecy  faos  own  ^ladow  may  pass,  let  all  concerned  in  th« 
secrecy  beware  I  For  the  watchful  Mrs.  Snagsb^  is  there  too-^ 
bone  of  his  bone»  fle^  of  his  flesh,  shadow  of  his  diadow. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

|INTRY  morning,  looking  with  dull  eyes  and  sallow  6ct 
u])on  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester  Square,  finds  iti 
inhabitants  unwilling  to  get  out  of  bed  Many  of  them 
are  not  early  risers  at  the  brightest  of  times,  beii^ 
birds  of  night  who  roost  when  the  sun  is  hi^h,  and  are  wi<te 
awake  and  keen  for  prejr  when  the  stars  shme  out.  Behind 
dingy  blind  and  cortam,  in  upper  story  and  ganet.  dcuikicf 
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more  or  less  under  false  names,  false  hair,  false  titles,  false  jew« 
elieiy,  and  false  histories,  a  colony  of  brigands  lie  in  their  first 
sleep.  Gentlemen  of  the  green  baize  road  who  could  discourse, 
from  personal  experience,  of  foreign  galleys,  and  home  tread* 
mills ;  spies  of  strong  governments  that  eternally  quake  with 
weakness  and  miserable  fear,  broken  traitors,  cowards,  bulliesi 
gamesters,  shufflers,  swindlers,  and  false  witnesses ;  some  not 
unmarked  by  the  branding-iron,  beneath  their  dirty  braid ;  all 
with  more  cruelty  in  them  than  was  in  Nero,  and  more  crime 
than  is  in  Newgate.  For,  howsoever  bad  the  devil  can  be  in 
fustian  or  smock-frock  (and  he  can  be  very  bad  in  both)  he  is 
a  more  designing,  callous,  and  intolerable  devil  when  he  sticks 
a  pin  in  his  shirt-front,  calls  himself  a  gentleman,  backs  a  card 
or  colour,  plays  a  game  or  so  of  billiards,  and  knows  a  little 
about  bills  and  promissory  notes,  than  in  any  other  form  he 
wears.  And  in  such  form  Mr.  Bucket  shall  find  him,  when  he 
will,  pervading  the  tributary  channels  of  Leicester  Square. 

But  the  wintry  morning  wants  him  not  and  wakes  him  not. 
It  wakes  Mr.  George  of  the  Shooting  Gallery,  and  his  Familiar. 
They  arise,  roll  up  and  stowaway  their  mattresses.  Mr.  George, 
having  shaved  himself  before  a  looking-glass  of  minute  propor* 
tions,  then  marches  out,  bare-headed  and  bare-chested,  to  the 
Pump,  in  the  little  yard,  and  anon  comes  back  shining  with  yel- 
low soap,  friction,  drifting  rain,  and  exceedingly  cold  water. 
As  he  rubs  himself  upon  a  large  jack-towel,  blowing  like  a  mili- 
tary sort  of  diver  just  come  up  :  his  crisp  hair  curling  tighter 
and  tighter  on  his  sunburnt  temples,  the  more  he  rubs  it,  so  that 
it  looks  as  if  it  never  could  be  loosened  by  any  less  coercive 
instrument  than  an  iron  rake  or  a  curry-comb — as  he  rubs,  and 
l)uffs,  and  polishes,  and  blows,  turning  his  head  from  side  to 
side,  the  more  conveniently  to  excoriate  his  throat,  and  stand- 
ing with  his  body  well  bent  forward,  to  keep  the  wet  from  his 
martial  legs — Phil,  on  his  knees  lighting  a  fire,  looks  round  as 
if  it  were  enough  washing  for  him  to  see  all  that  done,  and 
sufficient  renovation,  for  one  day,  to  take  in  the  superfluous 
health  his  master  throws  off. 

When  Mr.  George  is  dry,  he  goes  to  werk  to  brush  his  head 
with  two  hard  brushes  at  once,  to  that  unmerciful  degree  that 
Phil,  shouldering  his  way  round  the  gallery  in  the  act  of  sweep- 
ing it,  winks  with  sympathy.  This  chafing  over,  the  ornamental 
part  of  Mr.  George's  toilette  is  soon  performed.  He  fills  his 
pipe,  lights  it,  and  marches  up  and  down  smoking,  as  his  cus- 
tom is,  while  Phil,  raising  a  powerful  odour  of  hot  rolls  and 
cofiee,  prepares  breaUast     He  smokes  gravely,  and  marchtf 
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in  slotr  time.     Perhaps  this  morning's  pipe  is  deroted  to  dM 

memory  of  Gridley  in  his  grave. 

"  And  so,  Phil,"  says  George  of  the  Shooting  Gallery,  aflci 
several  turns  in  silence  ;  ''  you  were  dreaming  of  the  country 
last  night?" 

Phil,  by  the  bye,  said  as  much  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  as  he 
icranibled  out  of  bed. 

"Yes,  g^ner." 

''What  was  it  like?" 

"  I  hardly  know  what  it  was  like,  guv'ner,"  says  Phil,  consi  J 
cring. 

**  How  did  you  know  it  was  the  country  ?  " 

'<  On  accounts  of  the  grass,  I  think.  And  the  swans  upon 
ir,"  says  Phil,  after  further  consideration. 

**  What  were  the  swans  doing  on  the  grass  ?  " 

'*They  was  a  eating  of  it,  I  expect,"  says  Phil. 

The  master  resumes  his  march,  and  the  man  resumes  his 
preparation  of  breakfast.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  lengthened 
preparation,  being  limited  to  the  setting  forth  of  very  simple 
breakfast  requisites  for  two,  and  the  broiling  of  a  rasher  of  bacon 
at  the  hre  in  the  rusty  grate  ;  but  as  Phil  has  to  sidle  round  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  gallery  for  every  object  he  wants,  and 
never  brings  two  objects  at  once,  it  takes  time  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. At  length  the  breakfast  is  ready.  Phil  announcing 
it,  Mr.  George  knocks  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  on  the  hob, 
Ktands  his  pipe  itself  in  the  chimney  corner,  and  sits  down  to  the 
meaL  When  he  has  helped  himself,  Phil  follows  suit ;  sitting  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  little  oblong  table,  and  taking  his  plate 
on  his  knees.  Either  in  humility,  or  to  hide  his  blackened 
hands,  or  because  it  is  his  natural  manner  of  eating. 

"  The  country,"  says  Mr.  George,  plying  liis  knife  and  fork  ; 
"  why,  I  suppose  you  never  clapped  your  eyes  on  the  country, 
Phil?" 

*'  I  see  the  marshes  once,"  says  Phil,  contentedly  eating  hit 
breakfast 

"What  marshes?" 

"  TTie  marshes,  commander,"  returns  PhiL 

"Where  are  they?" 

"  1  don*t  know  where  they  are,"  says  Phil ;  "  but  I  see  'em, 
guv*ner.     They  was  flat.     And  miste." 

Governor  and  Commander  are  interchangeable  terms  witt 
Phil,  expressive  of  the  same  respect  and  deference,  and  Ap(dic» 
ble  to  nobody  but  Mr.  George. 

"  I  WIS  bom  in  the  country,  PhiL" 
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*•  Wai  you  indeed,  commander  ?  " 

"Yes.     And  bred  there." 

Phil  elevated  hU  one  eyebrow,  and,  after  respectfully  staring 
it  his  master  to  express  interest,  swallows  a  great  gulp  of  coffee, 
BtiU  staring  at  him. 

"There's  not  a  bird's  note  that  I  don't  know,"  says  Mr 
George.  "  Not  many  an  English  leaf  or  berry  that  I  couldn'l 
'^ame.  Not  many  a  tree  that  I  couldn't  climb  yet,  if  1  was  put 
ro  it.  I  was  a  real  country  boy  once.  My  good  mother  lived 
io  tiie  country." 

"  She  must  have  been  a  fine  old  Ikdy,  guv'ner,"  Phil  observes. 

"  Ay !  and  not  so  old  either,  five-and-thirty  years  ago,"  sa3'S 
Mr.  (ieorge.  "  But  I'll  wager  that  at  ninety  she  would  be  neat 
as  upright  as  me,  and  near  as  broad  across  the  shoulders." 

"  Did  she  die  at  ninety,  guv'ner  ?  "  inquires  Phil. 

"  No.  Bosh  !  I^t  her  rest  in  peace,  God  bless  her  !  "  says 
the  trooper.  "  What  set  me  on  aibout  country  boys,  and  runa- 
ways and  good  for  nothings  ?  You,  to  be  sure  I  So  you  never 
clat>ped  your  eyes  upon  the  country — marshes  and  dreams  ex- 
cepted.    Eh?" 

Phil  shakes  his  head. 

"  Do  you  want  to  see  it  ?  " 

"  N-no,  I  don't  know  as  I  do,  particular,"  says  Phil. 

"  The  town's  enough  for  you,  eh?  " 

"  Why  you  see,  commander,"  says  Phil,  "  I  ain't  acquainted 
with  anythink  else,  and  I  doubt  if  I  ain't  a  getting  too  old  to 
take  to  novelties." 

"  How  old  are  you,  Phil  ?  " .  aska  the  trooper,  pausing  as  he 
conveys  his  smoking  saucer  to  his  lips. 

"  I'm  something  with  a  eight  in  it,"  says  Phil.  "  It  can't  be 
eighty.     Nor  yet  eighteen.     It's  betwixt  'em  somewheres." 

Mr.  George,  slowly  putting  down  his  saucer  without  tasting^ 
the  contents,  is  laughingly  beginning,  "  Why,  what  the  deuce, 
Phil  "^ — ^when  he  stops,  seeing  that  Phil  is  counting  on  his  dirty 
fingers. 

**I  was  just  eight,"  says  Phil,  "agreeable  to  the  parish  calcu- 
lation, when  I  went  with  the  tinker.  I  was  sent  on  an  errand, 
and  I  see  him  a  sitting  under  a  old  buildin  with  a  fire  all  to  him- 
•elf  wery  comfortable,  and  he  says,  *  Would  you  like  to  come 
along  a  me,  my  man  ?  '  I  says  *  Yes,'  and  him  and  me  and  the 
fore  goes  home  to  Clerkenwell  together.  That  was  April  Fool 
Day.  I  was  able  to  count  up  to  ten ;  and  when  April  Fool 
Day  come  round  again,  I  says  to  myself,  '  Now,  old  chap,  you're 
one  and  a  eight  in  it.'    April  Fool  Pay  after  that,  I  sayi,  '  No«« 
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old  chap,  yotf  re  two  and  a  eight  in  it.'  In  conise  of  liaMy  1 
come  to  ten  and  a  eight  in  it ;  two  tens  and  a  eight  in  it  Whea 
it  got  so  high,  it  got  the  upper  hand  of  n^e  ;  but  this  is  how  I 
always  know  there's  a  eight  in  it'' 

"Ah;"  says  Mr.  George,  resuming  his  breakfast  "And 
Where's  the  tinker  ?  " 

"  Drink  put  him  in  the  hospital,  guv^ner,  and  the  hospital  (ttt 
bini — in  a  glass  case,  I  have  beerd,"  Phil  replies  mysteriously. 

"  By  that  means  you  got  promotion  ?  Took  the  business 
Phil?" 

"  Yes,  commander,  I  took  the  business.  Such  as  it  was.  It 
wasn't  much  of  a  beat — round  Saffron  Hill,  Hatton  Garden, 
Clerkenwell,  Smiflfeld,  and  there — |XK>r  neighbourhood,  where 
they  uses  up  the  kettles  till  they're  past  mending.  Most  of  the 
tramping  tinkers  used  to  come  and  lodge  at  our  place ;  that  was 
the  best  part  of  my  master's  earnings.  But  they  didn't  come  to 
me.  I  warn't  like  him.  He  could  sing  'em  a  good  song.  } 
couldn't  I  He  could  play 'em  a  tune  on  any  scMt  of  pot  you 
please,  so  as  it  was  iron  or  block  tin.  /  never  could  do  noth- 
ing with  a  pot  but  mend  it  or  bile  it — never  had  a  note  of  music 
in  me.  Besides,  I  was  too  ill-looking,  and  their  wives  com- 
plained of  me." 

*'  They  were  mighty  particular.  You  would  pass  muster  in 
a  crowd,  Phil  1 "  says  the  trooper,  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

"No,  guv'ner,"  returns  Phil,  shaking  his  head.  "No,  I 
shouldn't.  I  was  passable  enough  when  1  went  with  the  tinker, 
though  nothing  to  boast  of  then :  but  what  with  blowing  the 
fire  with  my  mouth  when  I  was  young,  and  spileing  my  complex- 
ion, and  singeing  my  hair  off,  and  swallering  the  smoke ;  and 
what  with  being  nat'rally  unfort'nate  in  the  way  of  running 
against  hot  metal,  and  marking  myself  by  sich  means ;  and  what 
with  having  turn-ups  with  the  tinker  as  1  got  older,  almost  when- 
ever he  was  too  far  gone  in  drink — which  was  almost  always — 
my  beauty  was  queer,  wery  queer,  even  at  that  time.  As  to 
since ;  what  with  a  dozen  years  in  a  dark  forge,  where  the  men 
was  given  to  larking ;  and  what  with  being  scorched  in  a  acci- 
dent at  a  gasworks ;  and  what  with  being  blowed  out  of  winder, 
case-filling  at  the  firework  business ;  I  am  ugly  enough  to  be 
made  a  show  on  1 " 

Resigning  himself  to  which  condition  with  a  perfectly  satisfied 
manner,  Phil  begt  the  favour  of  arother  cup  of  coffee.  While 
drinking  it,  he  says : 

"  It  was  after  the  case-filling  blow-up,  when  I  first  see  yoi^ 
commancler.    You  remtmber  ?" 
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^  I  remember,  Phil.    You  were  walking  along  in  the  sun.*' 

"  Crawling,  guv'ner,  again  a  wall — ^" 

**  True,  Phil — shouldering  your  way  on — " 

"In  a  nightcap  !"  exclaimed  Phil,  excited. 

"  In  a  nightcap — ^" 

''And  hobbling  with  a  couple  of  sticks!"  cries  Phil  stiV 
■  i^ore  excited. 

**  With  a  couple  of  sticks.     When—" 

"  When  you  stops,  you  know,"  cries  Phil,  putting  down  hit 
tup  and  saucer,  and  hastily  removing  his  plate  from  his  knees, 
**  and  says  to  me,  *  What,  comrade !  You  have  oeen  in  the 
wars  !'  I  didn't  say  much  to  you,  commander,  then,  for  I  was 
took  by  surprise,  that  a  person  so  strong  and  Ileal  thy  and  bold 
as  you  was,  should  stop  to  speak  to  such  a  limping  bag  of  bones 
as  I  was.  But  you  says  to  me,  says  you,  delivering  it  out  of 
your  chest  as  hearty  as  possible,  so  that  it  was  like  a  glass  o\ 
something  hot,  *  What  accident  have  you  met  with  ?  You  have 
been  badly  hurt.  What's  amiss,  old  boy  ?  Cheer  up,  and  tell 
us  about  it  I '  Cheer  up  !  I  was  cheered  already  !  I  says  as 
much  to  you,  you  says  more  to  me,  I  says  more  to  you,  you 
sa)rs  more  to  me,  and  here  I  am,  commander !  Here  I  am, 
commander!"  cries  Phil,  who  has  started  from  his  chair  and 
unaccmmtably  begun  to  sidle  away.  "  If  a  mark's  wanted,  or 
if  it  will  improve  the  business,  let  the  customers  take  aim  at 
me.  They  can't  spoil  »3ty  beauty,  /'m  all  right.  Come  on! 
If  they  want  a  man  to  box  at,  let  'em  box  at  me.  Let  'em 
knock  me  well  about  the  head.  /  don't  mind !  If  they  want 
a  light-weight,  to  be  throwed  for  practice,  Cornwall,  Devonshire, 
or  Lancashire,  let  'em  throw  me.  They  won't  hurt  me,  I  have 
been  throwed,  all  sorts  of  styles,  all  my  life  ! " 

With  this  unexpected  speech,  energetically  delivered,  and  ac- 
companied by  action  illustrative  of  the  various  exercises  refened 
to,  Phil  Squod  shoulders  his  way  round  three  sides  of  the  gal. 
lery,  and  abruptly  tacking  off  at  his  commander,  makes  a  butt 
ac  him  with  his  head,  intended  to  express  devotion  to  his  service. 
He  then  begins  to  clear  away  the  breakfast. 

Mr.  George,  after  laughing  cheerfully,  and  clapping  him  on 
the  shoulder,  assists  in  these  arrangements,  and  helps  to  get 
;he  gallery  into  business  order.  That  done,  he  takes  a  turn  at 
the  dumb-bells ;  and  afterwards  weighing  himself,  and  opining 
that  he  is  getting  "  too  fleshy,"  engages  with  great  gravity  in 
solitary  broadsword  practice.  Meanwhile,  Phil  has  fallen  to 
work  at  his  usual  table,  where  he  screws  and  unscrews,  and 
cleans,  and  fiks^  and  whistles  into  small  apertures,  and  blackms 
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nimself  more  and  more,  and  seems  to  do  and  undo  eveiytbing 
that  can  be  done  and  undone  about  a  gun. 

Master  and  man  are  at  length  disturbed  by  footsteps  in  the 
passage,  where  they  make  an  unusual  sound,  denoting  the  arrival 
of  unusual  company.  These  steps,  advancing  nearer  and 
Dearer  to  the  ^lery,  bring  into  it  a  group,  at  hrst  sight  scarcely 
reconcilable  with  any  day  in  the  year  but  the  fifth  of  Not  ember. 

It  consists  of  a  limp  and  ugly  figure  carried  in  a  chair  >>y  two 
bearers,  and  attended  by  a  lean  female  with  a  face  like  a 
pinched  mask,  who  might  be  expected  immediately  to  redte  tlic 
popular  verses,  commemorative  of  the  time  when  they  did  con- 
trive to  blow  Old  England  up  alive,  but  for  her  keeping  her  lips 
tight.y  and  defiantly  closed  as  the  chair  is  put  down.  At  which 
point,  the  figure  in  it  gasping,  **  O  Lpord !  O  dear  me  !  I  am 
shaken ! "  adds,  "  How  de  do,  my  dear  friend,  how  de  do  ? " 
Mr.  George  then  descries,  in  the  procession,  the  venerable  Mr. 
Smallweed  out  for  an  airing,  attended  by  his  grand-daughter 
Judy  as  body-guard. 

"  Mr.  George,  my  dear  friend,"  says  Grandfather  Smallweed, 
removing  his  right  arm  from  the  neck  of  one  of  his  bearers, 
whom  he  has  nearly  throttled  coming  along,  "how  de  do? 
Von' re  surprised  to  see  me,  my  dear  friend." 

**  I  should  hardly  have  been  more  surprised  to  liave  seen  j^our 
friend  in  the  city,"  returns  Mr.  George. 

"  I  am  very  seldom  out,"  pants  Mr.  Smallweed.  "  I  haven't 
been  out  for  many  months.  It's  inconvenient — and  it  comes 
expensive.  But  I  longed  so  much  to  see  you,  my  dear  Mr 
George.     How  de  do,  sir  ?  " 

**  I  am  well  enough,"  says  Mr.  George.  "  I  hope  you  are  the 
same." 

"You  can't  be  too  well,  my  dear  friend."  Mr.  Smallweed 
takes  him  by  both  hands.  "  I  have  brought  my  grand-danghter 
Judy.  I  couldn't  keep  her  away.  She  longed  so  much  to  sec 
you." 

"  Humph !     She  bears  it  calmly  ! "  mutters  Mr.  George. 

"  So  we  got  a  hackney  cab,  and  put  a  chair  in  it,  and  just 
round  the  comer  they  lifted  me  out  of  the  cab  and  into  the 
chair,  and  carried  me  here,  that  I  might  see  n)y  dear  friend  in 
his  own  establishment !  This,"  says  Grandfather  Smallweed, 
alluding  to  the  bearer,  who  has  been  in  danger  of  strangulation, 
and  who  withdraws  adjusting  his  windpipe,  "is  the  driver  of  the 
cab.  He  has  nothing  extra.  It  is  by  agreement  included  in 
his  fare.  This  person,"  the  other  bearer,  "  we  engaged  in  the 
street  outside  for  a  pint  of  beer.     Which  is  twopence.     Judy^ 
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give  the  person  twopciice.     1  was  not  sure  you  had  a  ^vorkman 

of  your  own  here,  my  deax  friend,  or  we  needn't  have  employed 
this  person." 

Grandfather  Smallweed  refers  to  Phil,  with  a  glance  of  con^ 
siderable  terror,  and  a  half-subdued  "  O  Lord  1  O  dear  me ! " 
Nor  is  his  apprehension,  on  the  surface  f  things,  without  somt 
reason  ;  for  Phil,  who  has  never  beheld  the  apparition  in  the 
black  velvet  cap  before,  has  stopped  short  with  a  gun  in  hii 
hand,  with  much  of  the  air  of  a  dead  shot,  intent  on  picking  Mr. 
Smallweed  off  as  an  ugly  old  bird  of  the  crow  species. 

"Judy,  my  child,"  says  Grandfather  Smallweed,  "give  the 
person  his  twopence.     It's  a  great  deal  for  what  he  has  done." 

The  person,  who  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  specimens  oi 
human  fungus  that  spring  up  spontaneously  in  the  western 
streets  of  London,  reaidy  dressed  in  an  old  red  jacket,  with  a 
"  Mission  "  for  holding  horses  and  calling  coaches,  receives  his 
twopence  with  anything  but  transport,  tosses  the  money  into 
the  air,  catches  it  over-handed,  and  retires. 

'*  My  dear  Mr.  George,"  says  Grandfather  Smallweed.  "  would 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  help  to  carry  me  to  the  fire  ?  I  am  accus* 
tomed  to  a  fire,  and  I  am  an  old  man,  and  I  soon  chill.  O  dear 
me  I" 

His  closing  exclamation  is  jerked  out  of  the  venerable  gentle- 
man by  tfie  suddenness  with  which  Mr.  Squod,  like  a  %tvX'^ 
catches  him  up,  chair  and  all,  and  deposits  him  on  the  hearth- 
stone. 

"  O  Lord  ! "  says  Mr.  Smallweed,  panting.  "  O  dear  me  I 
O  my  stars  !  My  dear  friend,  your  workman  is  very  strong — 
and  very  prompt.  O  Lord,  he  is  very  prompt !  Judy,  draw 
me  back  a  little.  Pm  being  scorched  in  the  legs  ; "  which  in- 
deed is  testified  to  the  noses  of  all  present  by  the  smell  of  his 
worsted  stockings. 

The  gentle  Judy,  having  backed  her  grandfather  a  little  way 
from  the  fiie»  and  having  shaken  him  up  as  usual,  and  having 
released  his  overshadowed  eye  from  its  black  velvet  extin- 
guisher, Mr.  Smallweed  again  says,  "  O  dear  me !  O  Lord  1 " 
\nd  looking  about,  and  meeting  Mr.  George's  glance,  again 
jtretches  out  both  hands. 

"  My  dear  friend  I  So  happy  in  this  meeting  I  And  this  is 
four  establishment?  Ifs  a  delightful  place.  It's  a  picture  1 
Yon  never  find  that  anything  goes  oflf  here,  accidentally ;  do  you, 
my  dear  friend?"  adds  Grandfather  Smallweed,  very  ill  at 
ease. 

''  No,  no.     No  fear  of  that" 
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"And  your  workmaa.  He — O  dear  me! — ^he  never  I  m 
anything  off  without  meaning  it ;  does  he,  my  dear  friend  ?  '* 

"  He  has  never  hurt  anybody  but  himself,"  says  Mr.  GeoiYe^ 
smiling. 

<'  But  he  might,  you  know.  He  seems  to  have  hurt  himtdi 
a  good  deal,  and  he  might  hurt  somebody  else,"  the  old  gentle 
iian  returns.  "  He  mightn't  mean  it— or  he  even  might  MEi 
^Jeorge,  will  you  order  him  to  leave  his  infernal  firearms  alone, 
•nd  go  awa}  ?  " 

Obedient  to  a  nod  from  the  trooper,  Phil  retires,  empty* 
handed,  to  the  other  end  of  the  gallery.  Mr.  Smallweed,  reat- 
sured,  falls  to  rubbing  his  legs. 

"And  you're  doing  well,  Mr.  George?"  he  says  to  the 
trooper,  squarely  standing  faced  about  towards  him  witfi  his 
broadsword  in  his  hand.  "You  are  prospering,  please  the 
Powers  ?  " 

Mr.  George  answers  with  a  cool  nod,  adding,  "  Go  on.  You 
have  not  come  to  say  that,  I  know." 

"  You  are  so  sprightly,  Mr.  George,"  returns  the  venerable 
grandfather.     "You  are  such  good  company." 

"  Ha  ha !     Go  on  ! "  says  Mr.  George. 

"  My  dear  friend  I — but  that  sword  looks  awful  gleaming  and 
sharp.  It  might  cut  somebody,  by  accident,  it  makes  me 
shiver,  Mr.  George — Curse  him  I "  says  the  excellent  old  gen- 
tleman apart  to  Judy,  as  the  trooper  takes  a  step  or  two  away 
to  lay  it  aside.  "  He  owes  me  money,  and  might  think  of  pay- 
ing off  all  scores  in  this  murdering  place.  I  wish  your  brimstone 
grandmother  was  here,  and  he'd  shave  her  head  off." 

Mr.  George,  returning,  folds  his  arms,  and  looking  down  at 
the  old  man,  sliding  every  moment  lower  and  lower  in  his  chair, 
says  quietly,  "  Now  for  it  I  " 

"  Ho  1 "  cries  Mr.  Smallweed,  rubbing  his  hands  with  an  artCii] 
chuckle.    "  Yes.    Now  for  it.    Now  for  what,  my  dear  friend  ?  " 

"  For  a  pipe,"  says  Mr.  George  ;  who  with  great  composure 
sets  his  chair  in  the  chimney-comer,  takes  his  pipe  from  the 
grate,  fills  it  and  lights  it,  and  falls  to  smoking  peacefully. 

This  tends  to  the  discomfiture  of  Mr.  Smallweed,  who  finds 
it  so  difficult  to  resume  his  object,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  he 
becomes  exasperated,  and  secretly  claws  the  air  with  an  iropo* 
tent  vindictiveness  expressive  of  an  intense  desire  to  tear  and 
rend  the  visage  of  Mr.  George.  As  the  excellent  old  gentle, 
man's  nails  are  long  and  leaden,  and  his  hands  lean  and  veinous, 
and  his  eyes  green  and  watery ;  and,  over  and  above  this,  as  he 
oontinuesi  wluie  h«  daws,  to  ^de  down  in  his  chair  and  to  tfA- 
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bpse  into  a  shapeless  bttodle ;  he  becomes  such  a  gh&stly  specta* 
de,  even  m  tiie  accustomed  eyes  of  Judy,  that  that  young  virgin 
potmces  at  him  with  something  more  than  the  ardour  of  afifeo 
tion,  and  so  shakes  him  up,  and  pats  and  pokes  him  in  divers 
parts  of  his  body,  but  particularly  in  that  part  which  the  science 
of  self-defence  would  call  his  wind,  that  in  his  grievous  distress 
he  utters  enf<vced  soimds  like  a  paviour's  rammer. 

When  Judy  has  by  these  means  set  him  up  again  in  his  chair, 
with  a  white  face  and  frosty  nose  (but  still  clawing),  she  stretches 
out  her  weazen  forefinger,  and  gives  Mr.  George  one  ]K>ke  in  the 
back.  The  trooper  raising  his  head,  she  makes  another  poke 
at  her  esteemed  ^andfather ;  and,  having  thus  brought  them 
together,  stares  rigidly  at  the  fire. 

"  Aye,  aye  !  Ho,  ho  I  U — u — u — ugh  J "  chatters  Grand- 
fiUher  Sinallweed,  swallowing  his  rage.  "  My  dear  friend  ! " 
(still  clawing). 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  says  Mr.  George.  "  If  you  want  to  con- 
verse with  me,  you  must  speak  out.  I  am  one  of  the  Roughs, 
and  I  can't  go  about  and  about.  I  haven't  the  art  to  do  it.  I 
am  not  clever  enough.  It  don*t  suit  me.  When  you  go  wind- 
ing round  and  round  me,"  says  the  trooper,  putting  his  pipe  be- 
tween his  lips  again,  '^  damme,  if  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  was  being 
smothered ! " 

And  he  inflates  his  broad  chest  to  its  utmost  extent,  as  if  to 
assure  himself  that  he  is  not  smothered  yet. 

♦*  If  you  have  come  to  give  me  a  friendly  call,"  continues  Mr. 
George,  '•  I  am  obliged  to  you  ;  how  are  you  ?  If  you  have 
come  to  see  whether  there's  any  property  on  the  premises,  look 
about  you ;  you  are  welcome.  If  you  want  to  out  with  some- 
thing, out  with  it!" 

'rhe  blooming  Judy,  without  removing  her  gaze  from  the  fire, 
gives  her  grandfather  one  ghostly  poke. 

<>  You  see  1  If  s  her  opinion,  too.  And  why  the  devil  that 
foung  woman  won't  sit  down  like  a  Christian,"  says  Mr.  George, 
with  bis  eyes  musingly  fixed  on  Judy,  "  /  can't  comprehend." 

"  She  keeps  at  my  side  to  attend  to  me,  sir,"  says  Grandfather 
Smallweed.  ^<  I  am  an  old  man,  my  dear  Mr.  George,  and  I 
need  some  attention.  I  can  ozxry  my  years ;  I  am  not  a  Bnm« 
stone  poll-parrot ; "  (snarling  and  looking  unconsciously  for  the 
cushion  ;)  "  but  I  need  attention,  my  dear  friend." 

"  Well ! "  returns  the  trooper,  wheeling  his  chair  to  face  the 
aid  man.     "  Now  th^n  ?  " 

*'  My  firiend  in  the  city,  Mr.  George,  has  done  a  little  Irisineu 
witfa  a  pupil  of  yoonk" 
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"  Has  he  ?  "  says  Mr.  George.    "  I  am  sorrjr  to  hear  it** 

''  Yes,  sir."  Grandfather  Small  weed  rubs  his  legs.  "^  H0  is 
a  fine  young  soldier  now,  Mr.  George,  by  the  name  of  CarstMie. 
Friends  came  forward,  and  paid  it  all  up,  honourable." 

"  Did  they  ?  "  returns  Mr.  George.  "  Do  you  think  your 
(riend  in  the  city  would  like  a  piece  of  advice  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  would,  my  dear  friend.     From  you." 

'^  I  advise  him,  then,  to  do  no  more  business  in  that  quartetc 
rhere's  no  more  to  be  got  by  it  The  young  gentleman,  to  my 
knowledge,  is  brought  to  a  dead  halt." 

**  No,  no,  my  dear  friend.  No,  no,  Mr.  George.  No,  no, 
no,  sir,"  remonstrates  Grandfather  Smallweed,  cunningly  rubbing 
his  spare  legs.  '*  Not  quite  a  dead  halt,  I  think.  He  has  good 
friends,  and  he  is  good  for  his  pay,  and  he  is  ^ood  for  the  selling 
price  of  his  commission,  and  he  is  good  for  his  chance  in  a  law- 
suit, and  he  is  good  for  his  chance  in  a  wife,  and — oh,  do  you 
know,  Mr.  George,  I  think  my  friend  would  consider  the  young 
gentleman  good  for  something  yet  ?"  says  Grandfather  Small- 
weed,  turning  up  his  velvet  cap,  and  scratching  his  ear  like  a 
monkey. 

Mr.  George,  who  has  put  aside  his  pi^^e  and  sits  with  an  arm 
on  his  chair-back,  beats  a  tattoo  on  the  ground  with  his  right 
foot,  as  if  he  were  not  particularly  pleased  with  the  turn  the 
conversation  has  taken. 

"But  to  pass  from  one  subject  to  another,"  resumes  Mr. 
Smallweed.  "  To  promote  the  conversation,  as  a  joker  might 
say.     To  pass,  Mr.  George,  from  the  ensign  to  the  captain." 

"  What  are  you  up  to,  now  ?  "  asked  Mr.  George,  pausing 
with  a  frown  in  stroking  the  recollection  of  his  moustache. 
"What  captain?" 

"  Our  captain.   The  captain  we  know  of.    Captain  Hawdon." 

**  O  I  that's  it,  is  it  ?  "  says  Mr.  George,  with  a  low  whistle,  as 
he  sees  both  grandfather  and  grand-daughter  looking  hard  aft 
him;  you  are  tlere  !  Well?  what  about  it?  Come,  I  won't 
be  smothered  any  more.     Speak  I " 

"  My  dear  friend,"  returns  the  old  man,  "  I  was  applied- 
Judy,  shake  me  up  a  little  1 — I  was  applied  to,  yesterday,  aboul 
the  captain ;  and  my  opinion  still  is,  that  the  captain  is  not 
dead." 

"  Bosh  ! "  observes  Mr.  George. 

"  What  was  your  remark,  my  dear  frier  d  ?  "  inquires  the  old 
man  with  his  hand  to  his  ear. 

"  Bosh  I " 

"  Ho  ! "  says  Grandfather  Smallweed.     "  Mr.  George,  of  nif 
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opinion  joa  can  judge  for  yourself  according  to  the  queotiobj 
asked  of  roe,  and  the  reasons  given  for  asking  'em.  Now,  what 
do  joa  think  the  lawyer  making  the  inquiries  wants  ?  " 

"  A  job,"  says  Mr.  George.  ^ 

'*  Nothing  of  the  kind  1 " 

"  Can't  be  a  lawyer,  then,"  says  Mr.  George,  folding  his  armf 
with  an  air  of  con&rmed  resolution. 

^  My  dear  friend,  he  is  a  lawyer  and  a  famous  one.  He  wants 
to  see  some  fragment  in  Captain  Hawdon's  writing.  He  don't 
want  to  keep  it.  He  only  wants  to  see  it,  and  compare  it  with 
a  wnting  in  his  possession." 

"WeU?" 

"  Well,  Mr.  George.  Happening  to  remember  the  advertise- 
ment concerning  Captain  Hawdon,  and  any  information  that 
could  be  given  respecting  him,  he  looked  it  up  and  came  to  me 
— yast  as  you  did,  my  dear  friend.  Will  you  shake  hands  ?  Sd 
glad  you  came,  that  day.  I  should  have  missed  forming  such  a 
friendship,  if  you  hadn't  come ! " 

"  Well,  Mr.  Smallweed  ?  "  says  Mr.  George  again,  after  going 
through  the  ceremony  with  some  stiffness. 

"I  had  no  such  thing.  I  have  nothing  but  his  signature. 
Plague  pestilence  and  famine,  battle  murder  and  sudden  death 
upon  him/'  says  the  old  man,  making  a  curse  out  of  one  of  his  few 
remembrances  of  a  prayer,  and  squeezing  up  his  velvet  cap  be- 
tween his  angry  hands,  "  I  have  half  a  milHon  of  his  signatures, 
I  think  I  But  you,"  breathlessly  recovering  his  mildness  oi 
speech,  as  Judy  re-adjusts  the  cap  on  his  skittle-ball  of  a  head ; 
"you,  my  dear  Mr.  George,  are  likely  to  have  some  letter  pr 
paper  that  would  suit  the  purpose.  Anything  would  suit  the 
purpose,  written  in  the  hand." 

**  Some  writing  in  that  hand,"  says  the  trooper,  pondering^ 
•<raay  be,  I  have." 

"My  dearest  friend!" 

"  May  be,  I  have  not" 

"  Ho  ! "  says  Grandfather  Smallweed,  crest-fallen. 

"  But  if  I  had  bushels  of  it,  I  would  not  show  as  much  as 
would  make  a  cartridge,  without  knowing  why." 

•*  Sir,  I  have  told  you  why.  My  dear  Mr.  George,  I  have 
told  you  why." 

"  Not  enough,"  says  the  trooper,  shaking  hif  head  "  I  must 
know  more,  and  approve  it." 

"  Then,  will  you  come  to  the  lawyer  ?  My  dear  friend,  wiD 
fou  come  and  see  the  gentleman  ?"  urges  Grandfather  Small- 
weed,  pulling  out  a  lean  old  silver  watch,  with  hands  like  tht 
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legs  of  a  dceleton.  ''  I  told  him  it  was  prabaUe  I  mi^  eaU 
apoii  him,  between  ten  ahd  eleven  this  forenoon  ;  and  it's  ft«« 
half  after  ten.  ''  Will  you  come  and  see  the  gentkman,  Mr. 
Georgrf?" 

'*  Hum  ! "  says  he,  gravely,  ''  I  don't  mind  that  Theogb 
why  this  should  concern  y6u  so  much,  I  don't  know." 

''  Everything  concerns  me,  that  has  a  chance  in  it  of  biiD§ 
ing  anything  to  light  about  him.  Didn't  he  take  us  all  in} 
Didn't  he  owe  us  immense  sums,  all  round?  Concern  me? 
Who  can  anything  about  him  concern,  more  than  me  ?  Not, 
my  dear  friend,"  says  Grandfather  Smallweed,  lowering  his  tone, 
"  that  I  want  you  to  betray  anytliing.  Far  from  it.  Are  you 
ready  to  come,  my  dear  friend  ?  " 

"Ay!  I'll  come  in  a  moment  I  promise  nothing,  you 
know." 

"  No,  my  dear  Mr.  George ;  no." 

"  And  you  mean  to  say  )rou're  going  to  ^ve  me  a  lift  to  this 
place,  wherever  it  is,  without  charging  for  it?"  Mr.  George 
inquires,  getting  his  hat,  and  thick  wash-leather  i^loves. 

This  pleasantry  so  tickles  Mr.  Smallweed,  that  he  laughs  long 
and  low,  before  the  fire.  But  ever  while  he  laugh?,  he  glances 
over  his  paralytic  shoulder  at  Mr.  George,  and  eaf erly  watchet 
him  as  he  unlocks  the  padlock  of  a  homely  cupboard  at  the  dis- 
tant end  of  the  gallery,  looks  here  and  there  upon  the  highei 
shelves,  and  ultimately  takes  something  out  with  a  rusthng  oi 
paper,  folds  it,  and  puts  it  in  his  breast.  Then  Judy  pokes  Mr. 
Smallweed  once,  and  Mr.  Smallweed  pokes  Judy  once. 

"  I  am  ready,"  says  the  trooper,  coming  back.  "  Phil,  you 
can  carry  this  old  gentleman  to  his  coach,  and  make  nothing  of 
him." 

"  O  dear  me  I  O  Lord !  Stop  a  moment ! "  says  Mr. 
Smallweed.  "  He's  so  very  prompt  i  Are  you  sure  yoi^  can 
do  it  carefully,  my  worthy  man  ?  " 

Phil  makes  no  reply ;  but,  seizing  the  cnair  and  its  load,  i^idlet 
away,  tightly  hugged  by  the  now  speechless  Mr.  Smallweed,  and 
bolts  along  the  passage  as  if  he  had  an  acceptable  commissioo 
to  carry  tlie  old  gentleman  to  the  nearest  volcano.  His  Sorter 
trust,  however,  terminating  at  the  cab,  he  deposits  him  there ; 
and  the  fair  Judy  takes  her  place  beside  him,  and  the  chair  em- 
bellishes the  roof,  and  Mr.  George  takes  the  vacant  place  on 
the  box. 

Mr.  George  is  quite  confounded  by  the  spectacle  he  beholdf 
from  time  to  time  as  he  peeps  into  the  cab,  through  the  win- 
dow behind  him ;  where  the  grim  Judy  is  always  motionlei^ 
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ftod  the  old  gentleman  with  his  cap  over  one  eye  is  always  slid 
ing  off  the  seat  into  the  straw,  and  looking  upward  at  hioi,  out 
of  kis  other  eye,  with  a  helpless  expression  of  being  jolted  ir 
vheback. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Mort  old  Soldiers  than  Om. 

|R.  GEORGE  has  not  far  to  ride  with  folded  arms  upon 
the  box,  for  the  destination  is  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
When  the  driver  stops  his  horses,  Mr.  George  alights^ 
and  looking  in  at  the  window,  says  : 

"  What,  Mr.  Tulkinghorn's  yoiur  man,  is  he  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  friend.     Do  you  know  him,  Mr.  George  ?" 

"  W^y,  I  have  heard  of  him — seen  hiii)  too,  I  think.  But  \ 
don't  know  him,  and  he  don't  know  me." 

There  ensues  the  carrying  of  Mr.  Smallweed  ui>-stairs  ;  which 
is  done  to  perfection  with  the  trooper's  help.  He  is  borne  into 
Mr.  Tulkinghorn's  great  room,  and  deposited  on  the  Turkey  rug 
before  the  fire.  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  is  not  within  at  the  present 
moment,  but  will  be  back  directly.  The  occupant  of  the  pew 
in  the  hall,  having  said  thus  much,  stirs  the  fire,  and  leaves  the 
triumvirate  to  warm  themselves. 

Mr.  George  is  mightily  curicfus  in  respect  of  the  room.  He 
looks  up  at  the  painted  ceiling,  looks  round  at  the  old  law-books, 
contemplates  the  portraits  of  the  great  clients,  reads  aloud  the 
names  on  the  boxes. 

***Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,'"  Mr.  George  reads 
ihougutfuUy.  "Ha!  *  Manor  of  Chesney  Wold.'  Humph  I" 
Mr.  George  stands  looking  at  these  boxes  a  long  while — as 
if  diey  were  pictures — and  comes  back  to  the  fire  repeating, 
"  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  and  Manor  of  Chesney  Wold, 
hey?" 

**  Worth  a  mint  of  money,  Mr.  George  I "  whispers  Grand- 
fiuher  Smallweed,  rubbing  his  legs.     "  Powerfully  rich  !  " 

"  Who  do  you  mean  ?    This  old  gentleman,  or  the  Baronet  ?  " 

"  This  gentleman,  this  gentleman." 

"  So  I  have  heard ;  and  knows  a  thing  or  two,  I'll  hold  t 
wi^er.  Not  bad  quarters  either,"  says  Mr.  George,  looking  round 
again.     "  See  the  strong  box,  yonder ! " 

This  reply  is  cut  ikort  by  Mr.  Tulkiaghorn's  anrivaL    TiMt 
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is  no  change  in  him,  of  course.  Rustily  drest,  wiili  his  spectt 
cles  in  his  hand,  and  the  very  case  worn  threadbare.  In  man* 
ner,  close  and  dry.  In  voice,  husky  and  lo>y.  In  face,  watch- 
ful behind  a  blind ,  habitually  not  uncensorious  and  contem|> 
tuous  perhaps.  The  peerage  may  have  warmer  worshippen 
and  faithfuller  believers  than  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  after  all,  if  every. 
thing  were  known. 

**  Good  morning,  Mr.  Smallweed,  good  morning ! '  he  sayi 
as  he  comes  in.  "  You  have  brought  the  seijeant,  I  tee.  Sit 
down,  Serjeant." 

As  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  takes  off  his  gloves  and  puts  them  in  ills 
hat,,  he  looks  with  half-closed  eyes  across  the  room  to  where 
the  trooper  stands,  and  says  within  himself  perchance,  "  You'U 
do,-  my  friend  I " 

"  Sit  down,  Serjeant,"  he  repeats  as  he  comes  to  his  table, 
which  is  set  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  and  takes  his  easy  chair. 
"  Cold  and  raw  this  morning,  cold  and  raw  !  '*  Mr.  Tulking- 
horn wanns  before  the  bars,  alternately,  the  palms  and  knucklei 
of  his  hands,  and  looks  (from  behind  that  blind  which  is  always 
down)  at  the  trio  sitting  in  a  little  semicircle  before  him. 

"  Now,  I  can  feel  what  I  am  about !  "  (as  perhai>s  he  can  in 
two  senses)  "  Mr.  Smallweed."  The  old  gentleman  is  newly 
shaken  up  by  Judy,  to  bear  his  part  in  the  conversation.  "  Yoo 
have  brought  our  good  friend  the  seijeant,  I  see." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  returns  Mr.  Smallweed,  very  servile  to  the  law- 
yer's wealth  and  influence. 

"  And  what  does  the  Serjeant  say  about  this  business  ?  ** 

"  Mr.  George,"  says  Grandfather  Smallweed,  with  a  tremu* 
ious  wave  of  his  shrivelled  hand,  "  this  is  the  gentleman,  sir." 

Mr.  George  salutes  the  gentleman  ;  but  otheiwise  sits  bolt 
upright  and  profoundly  silent — very  ferward  in  his  chair,  as  il 
the  full  complement  of  regulation  appendages  for  a  field  day 
hung  about  him. 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn  proceeds  :  "Well,  George? — I  believe  }Oui 
name  is  George  ?  " 

"  It  is  so,  sir." 

"  What  do  you  say,  George  ?  " 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,"  returns  the  trooper,  "but  I  shouM 
wish  to  know  what  you  say  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  in  point  of  reward  ?  " 

"  I  mean  in  point  of  everything,  sir." 

This  is  so  very  trying  to  Mr.  Smallweed' s  temper,  that  he 
suddenly  breaks  out  with  "  You're  a  brimstone  beast ! "  and  at 
ndd^iily  oskt  pardMi  of  Mr.  Tulkinghorn ;  excusing  biiatdf 
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fci  this  sHp  of  the  tongue,  by  saying  to  Judy,  "  I  was  thinking 
of  your  grandmother,  my  dear." 

"I  supposed,  Serjeant,"  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  rcsumej,  as  he 
leans  on  one  side  of  his  chair  ami  crosses  his  legs,  "  that  Mr. 
Smallweed  might  have  sufficiently  explained  the  matter.  It  lies 
in  the  smallest  compass,  however,  jfou  served  under  Captain 
Hawdon  at  one  time,  and  were  his  attendant  in  illness,  and  ren* 
dered  him  many  little  services,  and  were  rather  in  his  confi 
dence,  I  am  told.    That  is  so,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  that  is  so,"  says  Mr.  George,  with  military  brevity. 

"Therefore  you  may  happen  to  have  in  your  possession 
something — anything,  no  matter  what — accounts,  instructions, 
orders,  a  letter,  anything — in  Captain  Hawdon's  writing.  I 
wish  to  compare  his  writing  with  some  that  I  have.  If  you  can 
give  me  the  opportunity,  you  shall  be  rewarded  for  your  trouble. 
Three,  four,  five,  guineas,  you  would  consider  handsome,  1 
dare  say." 

** Noble,  my  dear  friend!"  cries  Grandfather  Stnallweed, 
screwing  up  his  eyes. 

"If  not,  say  how  much  more,  in  your  conscience  as  a  soldier, 
you  can  demand.  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  part  with  the 
writing  against  your  inclination — though  I  should  prefer  to  have 
it." 

Mr.  George  sits  squared  in  exactly  the  san^  attitude,  looks 
at  the  ground,  looks  at  the  painted  ceihng,  and  says  never  a 
word.     The  irascible  Mr.  Smallweed  scratches  llic  air. 

"  The  question  is,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  in  his  methodical, 
subdued,  uninteresting  way,  "first,  whether  you  have  any  ol 
Captain  Hawdon*s  writing  ?  " 

"  First,  whether  I  have  any  of  Captain  Hawdon's  writing, 
sir,"  repeats  Mr.  George. 

"  Secondly,  what  will  satisfy  you  for  the  trouble  of  producing 
tt" 

"  Secondly,  what  will  satisfy  me  for  the  trouble  of  producing 
it,  sir,"  repeats  Mr.  George. 

"  Thirdly,  you  can  judge  for  yourself  whether  it  is  at  all  like 
that,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  suddenly  handing  him  son»e  8l^.eett 
of  written  papei  tied  together. 

"  Whether  it  is  at  aU  like  that,  sir.  Just  so,"  repeats  Mr* 
George. 

All  three  Tepetitions  Mr.  George  pronounces  in  a  mechao- 
ical  manner,  looking  straight  at  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  ;  nor  does  he 
so  much  as  glance  at  the  affidavit  in  Jamdyce  and  Jamydce,  that 
has  been  fiven  to  lum  for  hit  intpection  (ItMMigh  be  still  holds  it 
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in  hii  hand),  but  contmues  to  look  at  the  lawyet  with  an  aii 
of  troubled  meditation. 

**  Well  ?  "  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom.     '*  What  do  you  say  ?  '• 

"Well,  sir,"  replies  Mr.  George,  rising  erect  and  looking 
immense,  "  I  would  rather,  if  you'll  excuse  me,  have  nothing 
lo  do  with  this."  , 

Mr.  Tulkinghom,  outwardly  quite  undisturbed,  demands 
"Why  not?" 

"  Why,  sir,"  returns  the  trooper.  "  Except  on  military  conv' 
pulsion,  I  am  not  a  man  of  business.  Among  civilians  I  am 
what  they  call  in  Scotland  a  ne'er-do-weel.  I  have  no  head, 
for  papers,  sir.  I  can  stand  any  fire  better  than  a  fire  of  cross 
questions.  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Smalhveed,  only  an  hour  or  so 
ago,  that  when  I  come  into  things  of  this  kind  I  feel  as  if  I  was 
being  smothereil  And  that  is  my  sensation,"  says  Mr.  George, 
looking  around  upon  the  company,  **  at  the  present  moment." 

With  that,  he  takes  three  strides  forward,  to  replace  the  pa- 
pers on  the  lawyer's  table,  and  three  strides  backward  to  resume 
his  former  station  :  where  he  stands  perfectly  upright,  now  look" 
ing  at  the  ground,  and  now  at  the  painted  ceiling,  with  his 
hands  behind  him  as  if  to  prevent  himself  from  accepting  any 
other  document  whatever. 

Under  this  provocation,  Mr.  Sraallweed's  favourite  adjective 
of  disi)aragement  is  so  close  to  his  tongue,  that  he  begins  the 
word"myde*tr  fiiend"  with  the  monosyllable  "Brim;"  thut 
converting  the  tX)ss^ssive  pronoun  into  Brimmy,  and  appeal^ 
ing  to  have  an  impediment  in  his  speech.  Once  past  this  diifi 
culty,  however,  lie  exhorts  his  dear  friend  in  the  tenderest  man- 
ner not  to  be  rash-  but  to  do  what  so  eminent  a  gentleman  re- 
quires, and  to  do  it  with  a  good  grace  :  confident  that  it  must 
be  unobjectionable  as  well  as  profitable.  Mr.  Tulkinghom  merely 
utters  an  occasional  sentence,  as  "  You  are  the  best  judge  of 
your  own  interest,  serjeant,"  "Take  care  you  do  no  harm  by 
this."  "Please  yourself,  please  yourself."  '*  If  you  know  what 
you  mean,  diat's  quite  enough."  These  he  utters  with  an  ap* 
pearance  of  perfect  indifference,  as  he  looks  over  the  papers  on 
Hs  table,  and  prepares  to  write  a  letter. 

Mr.  George  looks  distrustfully  from  the  painted  ceiling  to  the 
ground,  from  the  ground  to  Mr.  Smallweed,  from  Mr.  Small- 
weed  to  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  and  from  Mr.  Tulkinghom  to  the 
painted  ceiling  again ;  often  in  his  perplexity  changing  the  leg 
on  which  he  rests. 

**  I  do  assure  yon,  rir/'  says  Mr.  George,  "  not  to  say  it  of 
fensively,    liial   betweett   you    and    Mr.   Snallw««d  hm$k  I 
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reafly  am  being  smothered  fifty  times  over.  I  really  am,  sir. 
I  am  not  a  match  for  you  gentlemen.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
ask,  why  you  want  to  see  the  captain's  hand,  in  the  case  that  1 
could  find  any  specimen  of  it  ?  *' 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  quietly  slukes  his  head.  "No.  if  ycu 
were  a  man  of  business,  serjeant,  you  would  not  need  to  be  in- 
formed that  there  arc  confidential  reasons,  very  hannless  in 
themselves,  for  many  such  wants,  in  the  profession  to  which  i 
belong.  But  if  you  are  afraid  of  doing  any  injury  to  Captain 
Ha¥rdon  you  may  set  your  mind  at  rest  about  that," 

"Ay!  he  is  dead,  sir." 

"  /ir  he  ?  "     Mr.  Tulkinghom  quietly  sits  down  to  write. 

**VVell,  sir,"  says  the  trooper,  looking  into  his  hat  aftei 
another  disconcerted  pause ;  **  I  am  sorry  not  to  liave  given 
you  more  satisfaction.  If  it  would  be  any  satisiaction  to  any 
one,  that  I  should  be  confirmed  in  my  judgment  that  I  would 
rather  have  nothing  to  do  with  this,  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
has  a  better  head  for  business  than  I  have,  and  who  is  an  old 
soldier,  I  am  willing  to  consult  with  him.  I — I  really  am  so 
completely  smothered  myself  at  present,"  says  Mr.  George, 
passing  his  hand  hopelessly  across  his  brow,  ''that  I  don't 
know  but  what  it  might  be  a  satisfaction  to  me." 

Mr.  Small  weed,  hearing  that  Uiis  autliority  is  an  old  soldier, 
so  strongly  inculcates  the  expediency  of  the  trooper's  taking 
counsel  with  him,  and  particularly  informing  him  of  it'§  being  9. 
question  of  five  guineas  or  more,  that  Mr.  George  eiigages  <o 
go  and  see  him.     Mr.  Tulkinghom  says  nothing  either  wa>'. 

"I'll  consult  my  friend,  then,  by  your  leave,  sir,"  says  :he 
trooper,  **and  I'll  take  the  liberty  of  looking  in  again  wi'h  a 
final  answer  in  the  coarse  of  the  day.  Mr.  Smallweed,  if  you 
wish  to  be  carried  down-stairs — ^" 

**  In  a  moment,  my  dear  friend,  in  a  moment.  Will  yoa  first 
let  mc  speak  half  a  word  with  this  gentleman,  in  pri\ate>" 

•*  Certainly,  sir.  Don't  hurry  yourself  on  my  accr  unt "  Thr 
trooper  retires  to  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  and  resu  nes  hb 
curious  inspection  of  the  boxes  ;  strong  and  otherwise. 

"  If  I  wasn't  as  weak  as  a  Brimstone  Baby,  sir,"  whispcn 
Orandfather  Smallweed,  drawing  the  lawyer  down  t  #  his  level 
by  the  lappel  of  his  coat,  and  flashing  some  ha*X-quenched 
green  fire  out  of  his  angry  eyes,  "  I'd  tear  the  writing  away 
from  him.  He's  got  it  buttoned  in  his  breast.  I  saw  him  put 
it  there.  Judy  saw  him  put  il  there.  Speak  up,  you  crabbed 
image  for  the  sign  of  a  walking-stick  shop,  and  S9y  yen  law  hia 
fut  it  there !" 
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This  veheBMBt  conjtiration  the  old  gentleauHi  aODwapfiiigi 
with  such  a  thrust  at  his  grand-daughter,  that  'M  is  too  nnich  iot 
his  fitrengthy  and  he  slips  away,  out  of  his  chair,  drawing  Mf. 
Tulkinghom  with  him,  until  he  is  arrested  by  Judy,  and  well 
shaken. 

"Violence  will  not  do  for  aiey  ray  friend,"  Mr.  Twlkinghorm 
then  remarks  coolly. 

*'  No,  no,  I  know,  I  know,  sir.  But  it's  chafi»g  and  galJing 
—-it's — it's  worse  than  your  smattering  chattering  Magpie 
of  a  grandmother,"  to  the  imperturbable  Judy,  who  only 
looks  at  the  fire,  "to  know  he  has  got  what's  wanted,  and  won't 
give  it  up.  He,  not  to  give  it  up !  He  1  A  vagabond  !  But 
never  mind,  sir,  never  mind  At  the  most  he  has  only  his  own 
way  for  a  Httle  while.  I  have  him  i^eriodically-  in  a  vice.  I'll 
twist  him,  sir.  I'll  screw  him,  sin  Jf  ke  won't  do  it  w'.Ji  a 
good  grace,  I'll  make  him  do  it  with  a  bad  one,  sir !—  .>(ovv, 
my  dear  Mr.  George,"  says  Grandfather  SmalUeed,  wi».-.ing  a> 
the  lawyer  hideously,  as  he  releases  Wn^  "  Lam  ready  /^'  ycup 
kind  assistance,  my  excellent  friend  !  " 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  with  some  shadowy  sign  of  i  y.Eisement 
manifesting  itself  through  his  self-t>osses.sion>  bt.'.y.s  on  the 
hearth-rug  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  watching  the  aisapixiarance 
of  Mr.  Smallweed,  and  acknowledging  tlie  troop'  /s  partipg  sa 
lute  with  one  slight  nod. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of  tl>e  oW  gentleman,  Mr^ 
George  finds,  than  to  bear  a  hand  in  carryi4ij.  Am  down -stairs  ; 
for,  when  he  is  replaced  in  his  conveyance,  ^c  ps  so  lociuncious 
on  the  subject  of  the  guineas,  and  retains  jivch  an  aifcGiionate 
hold  of  his  button — having,  >n  truth,  a  se^./^^t  longing  to  »ip  his 
coat  open,  and  rob  him — that  some  degree  of  force  is  necessary 
on  the  trooper's  part  to  effect  a  separation.  It  psaccomplishcJ 
at  last,  and  he  proceeds  alone  in  quest  of  his  adviser. 

By  the  cloisterly  Temple,  and  by  Whitefriars  (ihese,  wH  with- 
out a  glance  at  Hanging-Sword  Alley,  which  would  seera  to  be 
something  in  his  way),  and  by  Blackfriars-bridge,  ai  o  Klack- 
friars-road,  Mr.  George  sedately  marclies  to  a  strcer  of  little 
shops  lying  somewhere  in  tliat  gaiigUon  of  road.s  frvim  isA.*nt  andf 
Surrey,  and  of  streets  from  the  bridges  of  Londc^n,  cemciuig  in 
\he  far-famed  Elephant  who  has  lost  his  castle  fbyn«ed  of  a  thou- 
sand four-horse  coaches,  to  a  stronger  iron  riKinster  than  he^ 
ready  to  chop  him  into  mince-meat  any  day  no  dares.  I'o  one 
of  the  little  shops  in  this  street,  which  is  a  musician's  ^hop^ 
having  a  few  fiddles  in  the  window,  and  soine  Lean's  pipes  and 
A  tmmlKnrine,  and  a  triangle,  and  certain  elongated  6cxap«  of 
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Mr.  George  directs  his  Diassive  tread.  And  halting  at  a 
few  paces  from  it,  as  he  sees  a  soldierly  looking  woman,  wifh 
her  outer  skirts  tucked  up,  come  forth  with  a  small  wooden  tub, 
and  in  that  tub  commence  a  whisking  and  a  splashing  on  the 
Buogin  of  the  pavement,  Mr.  George  says  to  himself  *'  She's  ai 
Qsus3,  washing  greens.  I  never  saw  her,  except  upon  a  baggage- 
waggon,  when  she  wasn't  washing  greens  ! " 

llie  subject  of  this  reflection  is  at  all  events  so  occu|.ied  if 
washing  greens  at  present,  that  she  remains  unsuspicious  of  Mr. 
George's  approach ;  until,  lifting  up  herself  and  her  tub  to- 
gether, when  she  has  poured  the  water  off  into  the  gutter,  she 
finds  him  standing  near  her.  Her  reception  of  him  is  not  flat- 
tering. 

**  George,  I  never  see  you,  but  I  wish  you  was  a  hundred 
mile  away ! " 

The  trooper,  without  remarking  on  this  welcome,  follows  into 
the  musical  instrument  shop,  where  the  lady  places  her  tub  ol 
greens  upon  the  counter,  and  having  shaken  hands  with  him« 
rests  her  aims  upon  it 

"  I  never,"  she  says,  "  George,  consider  Matthew  Bagnet  safe 
a  minute  when  you're  near  him.  You  are  that  restless  and  that 
roving—" 

•*  Yes !  I  know  I  am,  Mrs*  Bagnet.     I  know  I  am." 

"You  know  you  are ! "  says  Mrs.  Bagnet  **  What's  the  use 
of  that?     fW^  are  you?" 

•*The  nature  of  the  animal,  I  suppose,"  returns  the  trooper 
good-humouredly. 

"Ah I"  cries  Mrs.  Bagnet,  something  shrilly,  "  but  what  sat 
isfaction  will  the  nature  of  the  animal  be  to  me,  when  the  ani- 
mal shall  have  tempted  my  Mat  away  from  the  musical  business 
to  New  Zealand  or  Australey?" 

Mrs.  Bagnet  is  not  at  all  an  ill-looking  woman.  Rather  large- 
Doned,  a  little  coarse  in  the  grain,  and  freckled  by  the  sun  and 
wind  which  have  tanned  her  hair  upon  the  forehead ;  but  healthy, 
wholesome,  and  bright-eyed.  A  strong,  busy,  active,  honest- 
feced  woman,  of  from  forty-five  to  fifty.  Clean,  hardy,  and  so 
economically  dressed  (though  substantially),  that  the  only  article 
of  ornament  of  which  she  stands  possessed  appears  to  be  hei 
wedding-ring ;  around  which  her  finger  has  grown  to  be  so  large 
since  it  was  put  on,  that  it  will  never  come  off  again  until  it  shall 
mingle  with  Mrs.  Bagnefs  dust 

"  Mrs.  Bagnet,"  says  the  trooper,  I  am  on  my  parole  with 
yoiL    Mat  mil  get  no  harm  from  me.    You  may  trust  me  m 
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**  W^  I  think  I  may.  Hut  the  very  looks  of  yoa  are  unie^ 
ding,**  Mrs.  Bagnet  rejoins.  **  Ah,  George,  Gcorce  f  If  ytm 
had  only  settled  down,  and  married  Joe  Pouch's  widow  when  he 
died  in  North  America,  s/t/i/  have  combed  your  hair  for  you.** 

"It  was  a  chance  for  me,  certainly,"  returns  the  troopci'i 
balMaughingly,  half-seriously,  "but  I  shall  never  settle  down 
into  a  respectable  man  now,  Joe  Pouch's  widow  might  luive 
done  me  good — there  was  something  in  her — and  something  of 
lier-  -but  I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind  to  it.  If  I  had  had  the 
luck  to  meet  with  such  a  wife  as  Mat  found  ! " 

Mrs.  Bagnet,  who  seems  in  a  virtuous  way  to  be  under  little 
reserve  with  a  good  sort  of  fellow,  but  to  be  another  good  sort 
of  fellow  herself  for  that  matter,  receives  this  compliment  by 
flicking  Mr.  George  in  the  face  with  a  head  of  greens,  and  taking 
her  tub  into  the  little  room  behind  the  shop. 

"  Why,  Quebec,  my  poppet,"  says  George,  following,  on  invi- 
tation, into  that  apartment.  "  And  little  Malta,  too !  Come 
and  kiss  your  Bluffy  I " 

These  young  ladies — not  supposed  to  have  been  actually 
christened  by  the  names  applied  to  them,  though  always  so 
called  in  the  family,  from  the  places  of  their  birth  in  barracks — 
are  respectively  employed  on  three-legged  stools  :  the  younger 
(some  five  or  six  years  old),  in  learning  her'  letters  out  of  a 
penny  primer  :  the  elder  (eight  or  nine  perhaps),  in  teaching  her, 
and  sewing  with  great  assiduity.  Both  hail  Mr.  George  with 
acclamations  as  an  old  friend,  and  after  some  kissing  and  romp- 
ing plant  their  stools  beside  him. 

"  And  how's  young  Woolwich  ?  "  says  Mr.  George. 

"  Ah  !  There  now  ! "  cries  Mrs.  Bagnet,  turning  about  from 
her  saucepans  (for  she  is  cooking  dinner),  with  a  briglit  ilush  on 
her  face.  "  AVould  you  believe  >:  ?  Got  an  engagement  at  the 
Theayter,  with  his  father,  ^to  play  the  fife  in  a  military  piece." 

"  Well  done,  my  godson  I "  cries  Mr.  George,  slapping  his 
thigh. 

"  I  believe  you  ! "  says  Mrs.  Bagnet  **  He's  a  Briton. 
rhafr  what  Woolwich  is,    A  Briton." 

**  And  Mat  blows  away  at  his  bassoon,  and  you're  respect- 
able  civilians  one  and  all,**  says  Mr.  George.  "  Family  people. 
Children  growing  up.  Mat's  old  mother  m  Scotland,  and  your 
old  father  somewhere  else,  corresponded  with ;  and  helped  a 
little ;  and — well,  well  I  To  be  sure,  I  don't  know  why  1 
ihouldn^  be  wished  a  hundred  mile  away,  for  I  have  not  much 
to  do  with  all  this  I " 

Mr.  George  is  beooming  thoughtfal ;  sitting  before  Che  6i%  \b 
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iK  whitewadied  room,  which  has  a  sanded  floor,  and  a  barraclc 
imell,  and  contains  nothing  superfluous  and  has  not  a  visible 
speck  of  dirt  or  dust  in  it,  from  the  faces  of  Quebec  and  Malta 
to  the  bright  tin  pots  and  pannikins  upon  the  dresser-shelvet ; 
— Mr.  George  is  becoming  thoughtful,  sitting  here  while  MriL 
fiagnet  is  busy,  when  Mr.  Bagnet  and  young  Woolwich  oppor- 
tunely come  home.  Mr.  Bagnet  is  an  ex-artillery  man,  tall  and 
upright,  with  shaggy  eyebrows,  and  whiskers  like  the  fibres  of  a 
cocoa-nut,  not  a  hair  upon  his  head,  and  a  torrid  complexion. 
His  voice,  short,  deep,  and  resonant,  is  not  at  all  unlike  the  tones 
of  the  instrument  to  which  he  is  devoted.  Indeed  there  may 
be  generally  observed  in  him  an  unbending,  unyielding,  brass* 
bound  air,  as  if  he  were  himself  the  bassoon  of  the  human  or* 
chestra.  Young  Woolwich  is  the  type  and  model  of  a  young 
drummer. 

Both  father  and  son  salute  the  trooper  heartily.  He  saying, 
in  due  season,  that  he  has  come  to  advise  with  Mr.  Basnet, 
M"  bagnet  hospitably  declares  that  he  will  hear  of  no  business 
until  after  dinner ;  and  that  his  friend  shall  not  partake  of  his 
counsel,  without  flrst  partaking  of  boiled  ]>ork  and  greens.  The 
trooper  yielding  to  this  invitation,  he  and  Mr.  Bagnet,  not  to 
embarrass  the  domestic  preparations,  go  forth  to  take  a  turn  up 
and  down  the  little  street,  which  they  promenade  with  measured 
tread  and  folded  aims,  as  if  it  were  a  rampart. 

"George,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet  "You  know  me.  Ifs  my  old 
giii  that  advises.  She  has  the  head.  But  I  never  own  to  it 
before  her.  Discipline  must  be  maintained.  Wait  till  the 
greens  is  off  her  mind.  Then,  we'll  consult  Whatever  the 
old  girl  says,  do— do  it ! " 

"  I  intend  to.  Mat,"  replies  the  other.  "  I  would  sooi|ei 
take  her  opinion  than  that  of  a  college." 

"  College,"  returns  Mr.  Bagnet,  in  short  sentences,  bassoon- 
like.  "  What  college  could  you  leave — in  another  quarter  of 
the  world — ^with  nothing  but  a  grey  cloak  and  an  umbrella — to 
make  its  wa^  home  to  Europe  ?  The  old  girl  would  do  it  to* 
morrow.     Did  it  once  I " 

•*  You  are  right,"  says  Mr.  George. 

"  What  college,"  pursues  Bagnet,  "  could  you  set  up  in  life— < 
with  two  penn'orth  of  white  lime — a  penn'orth  of  fuller's  earth 
—a  ha*porth  of  sand — and  the  rest  of  the  change  out  of  sixpence 
m  money  ?  Thaf  s  what  the  old  girl  started  on.  In  the  pres* 
ent  business." 

"  I  am  rejmced  to  hear  it's  thriving.  Mat." 

^  The  old  girt,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet,  acqaiesdii^  **  saves     Bf^ 
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m  stocking  somewhere.  With  money  in  it  I  nercr  tiw  It 
But  I  know  she's  got  it.  Wait  till  the  greens  is  off  her  mind. 
Then  she'll  set  you  up." 

''She  is  a  treasure !"  exclaims  Mr.  George. 

"She's  more.  But  I  never  own  to  it  before  her.  Discipline 
must  be  maintained.  It  was  the  old  girl  diat  brought  out  my 
musical  abilities.  I  should  have  been  in  the  artillery  now,  but 
for  the  old  girl.  Six  years  I  hammered  at  the  fiddle.  Ten  at 
the  flute.  The  old  girl  said  it  wouldn't  do ;  intention  good,  but 
want  of  flexibility ;  try  the  bassoon.  The  old  girl  borrowed  a 
bassoon  from  the  bandmaster  of  the  Rifle  Regiment  I  pirac- 
tised  in  the  trenches.     Got  on,  got  another,  got  a  Hving  by  it  I" 

George  remarks  that  she  looks  as  fresh  as  a  rose,  and  at 
sound  as  an  apple. 

"The  old  girl,"  sa)r8  Mr.  Bagnet  in  reply,  "is  a  thoroughly 
fine  woman.  Consequently,  she  is  like  a  thoroughly  fine  day. 
Gets  finer  as  she  gets  on.  I  never  saw  the  old  girl's  equid. 
But  I  never  own  to  it  before  her.  Discipline  must  be  noain- 
tained!" 

Proceeding  to  converse  on  indifferent  mattei^  they  walk  up 
and  down  the  little  street,  keeping  step  and  time,  until  sum- 
moned by  Quebec  and  Malta  to  do  justice  to  the  pork  and 
greens  ;  over  which  Mrs.  Bagnet,  like  a  military  chaplain,  says 
a  short  grace.  In  the  distribution  of  these  comestibles,  as  in 
every  other  household  duty,  Mrs.  Bagnet  developes  an  exact 
system ;  sitting  with  every  dish  before  her ;  allotting  to  eveiy 
portion  of  pork  its  own  portion  of  pot-liquor,  greens,  potatoes^ 
and  even  mustard ;  and  serving  it  out  complete.  Having  like- 
wise served  out  the  beer  from  a  can,  and  thus  supplied  the  mess 
inth  all  things  necessary,  Mrs.  Bagnet  proceeas  to  satisfy  her 
own  hunger,  which  is  in  a  healthy  state.  The  kit  of  the  mesSy 
if  the  table  furniture  may  be  so  denominated,  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  utensils  of  horn  and  tin,  that  have  done  duty  in  several 
parts  of  the  world.  Young  Woolwich's  knife,  in  particular, 
which  is  of  the  oyster  kind,  with  the  additional  feature  of  a 
strong  shutting-up  movement  which  frequently  balks  the  appe* 
tite  of  that  young  musician,  is  mentioned  as  having  gone  ia 
various  hands  the  complete  round  of  foreign  service. 

The  dinner  done,  Mrs.  Bagnet,  assisted  by  the  younger  branches 
(who  polish  theirown  caps  and  platters,  knives  and  forks),  makes 
all  the  dinner  garniture  shine  as  brightly  as  before,  and  puts 
it  all  away ;  first  sweeping  the  hearth  to  the  end  that  Mr.  Ba^ 
net  and  the  visitor  may  not  be  retarded  in  the  smoking  of  then 
f  ipes.    These  hotuehold  caies  involve  much  pattcning  and 
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ciMiilCT^pftttetfii^  in  the  back  yard,  and  considerable  use  of  a 
p^  which  is  finally  so  happy  as  to  assist  in  the  ablations  of  Mrs. 
Bagnet  herself,  lliat  old  girl  reappearing  by-and-by,  quite 
fre»h,  and  sitting  down  to  her  needlcworic,  then  and  only  then 
— t«c  greens  being  only  then  to  be  considered  as  entirely  o9 
heir  initid — Mr.  Bagnet  requests  the  trooi^er  to  state  his  case. 

ThLs  Mr.  George  does  with  great  discretion ;  appearing  to. 
atkke&>  liimself  to  Mr.  Bagnet,  but  having  an  eye  solely  on  the 
«kl  girl  aU  the  tin>e»  as  Eagnet  has  himsel£  She,  equally  dis- 
creet, busies  herself  with  her  needlework.  The  case  fully 
stated,  Mr.  Bagnet  resorts  to  his  standard  artifice  for  the  main- 
tenance of  discipline. 

"  That's  Ae  whole  of  it,  is  it,  George  ?  "  saj's  he, 

*'  That's  the  whole  of  it." 

**  You  act  according  to  my  opinion  ?  " 

**  I  shall  be  guided,"  replies  George,  "  entirely  by  it." 

"  Old  girl,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet,  **  give  hira  my  opinion.  You 
enow  it     Tell  him  what  it  is." 

It  is,  that  he  cannot  have  too  little  to  do  with  people  who  are 
too  deep  for  him,  and  cannot  be  too  careful  of  interference  with 
matters  he  does  not  understand ;  that  the  plain  rule  is  to  do 
nothing  in  the  dark,  to  be  a  party  to  nothing  under-handed  or 
mysterious,  and  never  to  put  his  foot  where  he  cannot  see  the 
ground.  This,  in  effect,  is  Mr.  Bagnet's  opinion,  as  delivered 
through  the  old  girl ;  and  it  so  relieves  Mr.  George's  mind,  by 
confinning  his  own  opinion  and  banishing  his  doubts,  that  he 
composes  himself  to  smoke  another  pipe  on  that  exceptional 
occasion,  and  to  have  a  talk  over  old  times  with  the  whole 
Bagnet  family,  according  to  their  various  ranges  of  experience. 

Through  these  means  it  comes  to  pass  that  Mr.  George  does 
not  again  rise  to  his  iaW  height  in  that  parlour  until  the  time  is 
drawing  on  when  the  bas.soon  and  fife  are  expected  by  a  British 
public  at  the  theatre;  and  as  it  takes  time  even  then  for  Mr« 
George,  in  his  domestic  character  of  Bluffy,  to  take  leave  of 
Quebec  and  Malta,  and  insinuate  a  sponsorial  shilling  into  the 
pocket  oi  his  godson,  with  felicitations  on  his  success  in  life,  it 
is  dark  when  Mr.  George  again  turns  his  (ace  towards  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields. 

*'  A  family  home,"  he  ruminates,  as  he  marches  along,  *<  how 
ever  small  it  is,  makes  a  man  like  me  look  lonely.  But  it's 
well  I  never  made  that  evolution  of  matrimony.  I  shouldn't 
hare  been  fit  for  it  I'm  such  a  vagabond  still,  even  at  my 
present  time  of  life,  that  I  couldn't  hold  to  the  gallery  a  montk 
together,  if  it  was  a  regular  purmit,  or  if  I  didn't  camp  ihert, 
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gipsy  fashion.  Cornel  I  disgrace  nobody  and  cnmbor  no 
body :  that* s  something.  I  have  not  done  that,  for  many  a  long 
year ! "  * 

So  he  whistles  it  ofl^  and  marches  on. 

Arrived  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  mounting  Mr.  Talking- 
horn's  stair^  he  fixkls  the  outer  door  closed,  and  the  chambers 
shut ;  but  the  trooper  not  knowing  much  about  outer  doors^ 
and  the  staircase  being  dark  besides,  he  is  yet  fumbling  and 
groping  about,  hoping  to  discover  a  bell  handle  or  to  open  the 
door  for  himself,  when  Mr.  Tulkinghom  comes  up  the  stairs 
(quietly,  of  coiu-se),  and  angrily  asks : 

"  Who  is  that  ?     What  are  you  doing  there  ?  " 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir.     If  s  George.     The  serjeant** 

"  And  couldn't  Ge<^e,  the  Serjeant,  see  that  my  door  was 
locked?" 

**  Why,  no,  sir,  I  couldn't.  At  any  rate,  I  didn't,"  says  the 
trooper,  rather  nettled. 

^*  Have  you  changed  your  mind  ?  or  are  you  in  the  same 
mind?"  Mr.  Tullun^om  demands.  But  he  knows  well 
enough  at  a  glance. 

"  In  the  same  mind,  sir." 

**  I  thought  sa  Thaf  s  sufficient  You  can  ga  So,  you  are 
the  man,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  opening  his  door  with  the 
key,  "  in  whose  hiding-place  Mr.  Gridley  was  found  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  the  man,"  says  the  trooper,  stopping  two  or  three 
stairs  down.     "  What  then,  sir  ?  " 

**  What  then  ?  I  don't  like  your  associates.  You  should  not 
have  seen  the  inside  of  my  dcfor  this  morning,  if  I  had  thought 
of  your  being  that  man.  Gridley?  A  threatening,  murderousi 
dangerous  feUow." 

With  these  words,  spoken  in  an  unusually  high  tone  for  htm^ 
the  lawyer  goes  into  his  rooms,  and  shuts  tlie  door  with  a  thun- 
dering noise. 

^fr.  George  takes  this  dismissal  in  great  dudgeon;  the 
greater,  because  a  clerk  coming  up  the  stairs  has  heard  the  last 
words  of  all,  and  evidently  applies  them  to  him.  "  A  pretty 
character  to  bear,"  the  trooper  growls  widi  a  hasty  oath,  as  he 
strides  down-stairs.  "A  threatening,  murderous,  dangerous 
fellow  !"  and  looking  up,  he  sees  the  clerk  looking  down  at 
him,  and  marking  him  as  he  passes  a  lamp.  This  so  intensifies 
his  dudgeon^  that  for  five  minutes  he  is  in  an  ill-humour.  But  he 
whistles  that  off,  like  the  rest  of  it ;  and  marches  home  t9  tfaf 
Shooting  Gallery. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Tht  Jr^mmmsUr. 

|1R  LEICESTER  DEBLOCK  has  got  the  better,  for 
the  time  being,  of  the  family  gout ;  and  is  once  more, 
in  a  literal  no  less  than  in  a  figurative  point  of  view, 
upon  his  legs.  He  is  at  his  place  in  Lincolnshire; 
but  the  waters  are  out  again  on  the  low-lying  grounds,  and  the 
cold  and  damp  steal  into  Chesney  Wold,  though  well  defended, 
and  eke  into  Sir  I-rcicester's  bones.  The  blazing  fires  of  faggot 
and  coal— Dedlock  timber  and  antediluvian  forest — that  blaze 
upon  the  broad  wide  hearths,  and  wink  in  the  twilight  on  the 
frowning  woods,  sullen  to  see  how  trees  are  sacrificed,  do  not 
exclude  the  enemy.  The  hot  water  pipes  that  trail  themselves 
all  over  the  house,  the  cushioned  doors  and  windows,  and  the 
screens  and  curtains,  fail  to  supply  the  fires'  deficiencies,  and  to 
satisfy  Sir  Leicester's  need.  Hence  the  fashionable  intelligence 
proclaims  one  morning  to  the  listening  earth,  that  Lady  Ded- 
lock is  expected  shortly  to  return  to  town  for  a  few  weeks. 

It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  even  great  men  have  their  poor 
relations.  Indeed,  great  men  have  often  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  poor  relations ;  inasmuch  as  very  red  blood  of  the 
superior  quality,  like  inferior  blood  unlawfully  shed,  will  cry 
aloud,  and  will  be  heard.  Sir  Leicester's  cousins,  in  the  re- 
motest degree,  are  so  many  Murders,  in  the  respect  that  they 
*'  will  out"  Among  whom  there  are  cousins  who  are  so  poor, 
that  one  might  almost  dare  to  think  it  would  have  been  the 
happier  for  them  never  to  have  been  plated  links  upon  the  Ded- 
lock chain  of  gold,  but  to  have  been  made  of  common  iron  at 
first;  and  done  base  service. 

Service,  however  (with  a  few  limited  reservations :  genteel 
but  not  profitable),  they  may  not  do,  being  of  the  Dedlock 
dignity.  So  they  visit  their  richei'  cousins,  and  get  into  debt 
when  they  can,  and  live  but  shabbily  when  they  can't,  and  find 
— the  women  no  husbands,  and  the  men  no  wives — and  ride  in 
borrowed  carriages,  and  sit  at  feasts  that  are  never  of  their  own 
"hiaking,  and  so  go  through  high  life.  The  rich  family  sum  has 
been  divided  by  so  many  figures,  and  they  are  the  something 
over  that  nobody  knows  what  to  do  with. 

Everybody  on  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock's  side  of  the  question, 
and  of  hit  way  of  thinking,  would  appear  to  be  his  cousin  nyire 
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or  less.  From  my  Lord  Boodle,  through  the  Duke  of  Focdle* 
down  to  Noodle,  Sir  Leicester,  like  a  glorious  spider,  stretdief 
his  threads  of  relationship.  But  while  he  is  stately  in  die  cousin- 
ship  of  the  Everybodys,  he  is  a  kind  and  generous  man,  accord- 
ing to  his  dignified  way,  in  the  cousinship  of  the  Nobodys , 
and  at  the  present  time,  in  despite  of  the  damp,  he  stays  out  the 
visit  of  several  such  cousins  at  Chesney  Wold,  with  the  con» 
•  stancy  of  a  martyr. 

Of  these,  foremost  in  the  first  rank  stands  Volumnia  Dedlock, 
a  young  lady  (of  sixty),  who  is  doubly  highly  related  ;  having 
the  honour  to  be  a  poor  relation,  by  the  moSier's  side,  to  another 
great  family.  Miss  Volumnia,  displaying  in  early  life  a  pretty  taU 
ent  for  cutting  ornaments  out  of  coloured  paper,  and  also  for  sing- 
ing to  the  guitar  in  the  Spanish  tongue,  and  propounding  French 
conundrums  in  country  houses,  passed  the  twenty  years  of  her 
existence  between  twenty  and  forty  in  a  sufficiently  agreeable 
manner.  Lapsing  then  out  of  date,  and  being  considered  to 
bore  mankind  by  her  vocal  performances  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, she  retired  to  Bath ;  where  she  lives  slenderly  on  an 
annual  present  from  Sir  Leicester,  and  whence  she  makes  occa- 
sional resurrections  in  the  country  houses  of  her  cousins.  She 
has  an  extensive  acquaintance  at  Bath  among  appalling  old  gen- 
tlemen with  thin  legs  and  nankeen  trousers,  and  is  of  high  stand- 
ing in  that  dreary  city.  But  she  is  a  little  dreaded  elsewhere, 
m  consequence  of  an  indiscreet  profusion  in  ihe  article  ol 
rouge,  and  persistency  in  an  obsolete  pearl  necklace  like  a 
rosary  of  little  bird's-eggs. 

In  any  country  in  a  wholesome  state,  Volumnia  would  be  a 
clear  case  for  the  pension  list.  Efibrts  have  been  made  to  get 
her  on  it ;  and  when  William  Buffy  came  in  it  was  fully  expected 
that  her  name  would  be  put  down  for  a  couple  of  hundred  a» 
year.  But  William  Buffy  somehow  discovered,  contrary  to  all 
^expectation,  that  these  were  not  times  when  it  could  be  done  ; 
%xA  this  was  the  first  clear  indication  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  had 
conveyed  to  him,  that  the  country  was  going  to  pieces. 

There  is  likewise  the  Honourable  Bob  Stables,  who  can  make 
warm  mashes  with  the  skill  of  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  is  a  bet 
ter  shot  than  most  gamekeepers.  He  has  been  for  some  time 
particularly  desirous  to  serve  his  country  in  a  post  of  good 
emoluments,  unaccompanied  by  any  trouble  or  responsibility. 
In  a  well  regulated  body  politic,  this  natural  desire  on  the  part 
of  a  spirited  young  gentleman  so  highly  connected,  would  be 
speedily  recognised ;  but  somehow  William  Buffy  found  when 
fakt  came  in,  that  these  were  not  times  in  which  he  could  minagf 
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that  Ktde  matter,  either;  and  this  was  the  second  indicatioo 
Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  had  conveyed  to  him,  that  the  country 
was  going  to  pieces. 

The  rest  of  the  cousins  are  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Tariouf 
ages  and  capacities  ;  the  major  part,  amiable  and  sensible,  and 
bksly  to  have  done  well  enough  in  life  if  they  could  have  over- 
come their  cousinship ;  as  it  is,  they  are  almost  all  a  little  worsted 
\y  it,  and  lounge  in  purposeless  and  listless  paths,  and  seem 
:o  be  quite  as  much  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  themselves,  asi 
tnybody  else  can  be  how  to  dispose  of  them. 

In  this  society,  and  where  not,  my  Lady  Dedlock  reigns  su« 
preme.  Beautiful,  elegant,  accomplished,  and  powerful  in  hei 
little  world  (for  the  world  of  fashion  does  not  stretch  all  the  way 
from  pole  to  pole),  her  influence  in  Sir  Leicester's  Jiouse>  how- 
ever haughty  and  indifferent  her  manner,  is  greatly  to  improve 
it  and  refine  it.  The  cousins,  even  those  older  cousins  who 
were  paralysed  when  Sir  Leicester  married  her,  do  her  feudal 
homage  ;  and  the  Honourable  Bob  Stables  daily  repeats  to  some 
chosen  person,  between  breakfast  and  lunch,  his  favourite  origi- 
nal remark  that  she  is  the  best-groomed  woman  in  the  whole 
Btud. 

Such  the  guests  in  the  long  drawing-room  at  Chesney  Wold 
this  dismal  night,  when  the  step  on  the  Ghost's  Walk  (inaudi- 
ble here,  however),  might  be  the  step  of  a  deceased  cousin  shut 
out  in  the  cold.  It  is  near  bed-time.  Bed-room  fires  blaze 
brightly  all  over  the  house,  raising  ghosts  of  grim  furniture  on 
wall  and  ceiling.  Bed-room  candlesticks  bristle  on  the  distant 
table  by  the  door,  and  cousins  yawn  on  ottomans.  Cousins 
at  the  piano,  cousins  at  the  soda-water  tray,  cousins  rising  from 
the  card-table,  cousins  gathered  round  the  fire.  Standing  on 
one  side  of  his  own  peculiar  fire  (for  there  are  two).  Sir  Leices- 
ter. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  l)road  hearth,  my  Lady  at  her 
table.  Volumnia,  as  one  of  the  more  privileged  cousins,  in  a 
luxurious  chair  between  them.  Sir  I^eicester  glancing,  with 
magnificent  displeasure,  at  the  rouge' and  the  pearl  necklace. 

"  I  occasionally  meet  on  my  staircase  here,"  drawls  Vclumniaj 
whose  thoughts  perhaps  are  already  hopping  up  it  to  bed,  aftci 
a  long  evening  of  a  very  desultory  talk,  "  one  of  the  pretties! 
girls,  I  think,  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life." 

"  hprothgee  of  my  Lady's,"  observes  Sir  I-eicester. 

*'  I  thought  so.  I  felt  sure  that  some  uncommon  eye  must 
have  picked  that  girl  out.  She  really  is  a  marvel.  A  dolly  sort 
of  beauty  perhaps,"  says  Miss  Volumnia,  reserving  her  own  wcj% 
*•  but  ia  its  way,  perfect ;  such  bloom  I  never  saw  I " 
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Sir  Leicester  with  his  magnificent  glance  of  displeamire  at  dv 
rongey  appears  to  say  so  too.    « 

"  Indeed,"  remarks  my  Lady,  languidly,  **if  there  is  any  un- 
common eye  in  the  case,  it  is  Mrs.  Rouncewell's,  and  not  mine 
Rosa  is  her  discovery." 

"  Your  maid,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"No.  My  anything;  pet — secretary — messenger — I  donft 
know  what." 

"  You  like  to  have  her  about  you,  as  you  would  like  to  have 
a  flower,  or  a  bird,  or  a  picture,  or  a  poodle — no,  not  a  poodle, 
though — or  anything  else  that  was  equally  pretty  ?  "  says  Voluro. 
Ilia,  sympathising.  "  Yes,  how  cliarming  now  !  and  how  well  that 
delightful  old  soul  Mrs.  Ronncewell  is  looking.  She  must  be  an 
immense  age,  and  yet  she  is  as  active  and  handsome  ! — She  is 
the  dearest  friend  1  have,  positively  ! " 

Sir  Leicester  feels  it  to  be  right  and  fitting  that  the  house- 
keeper of  Chesney  Wold  should  be  a  remarkable  person. 
Apart  from  that,  he  has  a  real  regard  for  Mrs.  Rouncewell,  and 
likes  to  hear  her  praised.  So  he  says,  "You  are  right,  Vo- 
lumnia ; "  which  Volumnia  is  extremely  glad  to  hear. 

"'She  has  no  daughter  of  her  own,  has  she?" 

"  Mrs.  Rouncewell  ?  No,  Volumnia.  She  has  a  son.  In 
deed,  she  had  two." 

My  Lady,  whose  chronic  malady  of  boredom  has  been  sadly 
aggravated  by  Volumnia  this  evening,  glances  wearily  towards 
the  candlesticks  and  heaves  a  noiseless  sigh. 

"And  it  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  confusion  into  which 
the  present  age  has  fallen ;  of  tike  obliteration  of  landmarks,  the 
opening  of  floodgates,  and  the  uprooting  of  distinctions,"  says 
Sir  Leicester  with  stately  gloom  ;  "  that  I  have  been  informed, 
by  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  that  Mrs.  Rouncewell's  son  has  been  in- 
vited  to  go  into  Parliament." 

Miss  Volumnia  utters  a  little  sharp  scream. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  repeats  Sir  Leicester.     "Into  Parliament." 

"  1  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  1  Good  gracious,  what  is  the 
man  ?  "  exclaims  Volumnia. 

"  He  is  called,  I  believe — an — Ironmaster."  Sir  Leicestei 
says  it  slowly,  and  with  gravity  and  doubt,  as  not  being  sure  but 
Chat  he  is  called  a  Leadmistress ;  or  that  the  right  word  may  be 
some  other  word  expressive  of  some  other  rel  ationship  to  5on>9 
other  metal 

Volumnia  utters  another  little  scream. 

"  He  has  declined  the  proposal,  if  my  information  from  Mr. 
Tulkini^orn  be  correofe,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  is,  \U,  Tulkifl|^ 
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fjom  beio;  a1wa3rs  correct  and  exact ;  still  that  does  net,"  sayf 
Sir  Leicester,  "that  does  not  lessen  the  anomaly;  which  is 
firaught  with  strange  considerations — startling  considerations,  as 
it  appears  to  me." 

Miss  Volumnia  rising  with  a  look  candlestick-wardi,  Sir 
Leicester  politely  performs  the  grand  tour  of  the  drawing-roona. 
\1\n2s  one,  and  lights  it  at  my  Lady's  shaded  lamp. 

**  I  must  beg  you,  my  Lady,"  he  says  while  doing  so,  "ttt 
emain  a  few  moments ;  for  this  individual  of  whom  I  speak, 
arrived  this  evening  shortly  before  dinner,  and  requ<  sted — in  a 
very  becoming  note ; "  Sir  Leicester,  with  his  habitual  regard  to 
truth,  dwells  upon  it ;  "I  am  bound  to  say,  in  a  very  becoming 
and  well  expressed  note — the  favour  of  a  short  interview  with 
yourself  and  ffiyself,  on  the  subject  of  this  young  girl.  As  it 
appeared  that  he  wished  to  depart  to  night,  1  replied  that  we 
would  see  him  before  retiring." 

Miss  Volumnia  with  a  third  little  scream  takes  flight,  wishing 
her  hosts — O  Lud  I — well  rid  of  the— what  is  it? — Ironmaster! 

The  other  cousins  soon  disperse,  to  the  last  cousin  there. 
Sir  Leicester  rings  the  bell.  "  Make  my  compliments  to  Mr. 
Rouncewell,  in  &e  housekeeper's  apartments,  and  say  I  can 
receive  him  now." 

My  I^ady,  who  has  heard  all  this  with  slight  attention  out- 
wardly, looks  towards  Mr.  Rouncewell  as  he  comes  in.  He  is 
a  little  over  fifty  perhaps,  of  a  good  figure,  like  his  mother;  and 
has  a  clear  voice,  a  broad  forehead  from  which  his  dark  hair  has 
retired,  and  a  shrewd,  though  open  face.  He  is  a  responsible- 
looking  gentleman  dressed  in  black,  portly  enough,  but  strong 
and  active.  Has  a  perfectly  natural  and  easy  air,  and  is  not  in 
the  least  embarrassed  by  the  great  presence  into  which  he 
comes. 

*'  Sir  Leicester  and  Lady  Dedlock,  as  I  have  already  apolo- 
gised for  intruding  on  you,  I  cannot  do  better  than  \c  very 
brief.     I  thank  you,  Sir  Leicester." 

The  head  of  the  Dedlocks  has  motioned  towards  a  sofa  be- 
tween himself  and  my  Lady.  Mr.  Rouncewell  quietly  takes  hii 
seat  there. 

"  In  these  busy  times,  when  so  many  great  undertakings  arc 
in  progress,  people  like  myself  have  so  many  workmen  in  so 
many  places,  that  we  are  always  on  the  flight." 

Sir  Leicester  is  content  enough  that  the  ironmaster  should 
feel  that  there  is  no  hurry  there ;  there,  in  that  ancient  house, 
rooted  in  that  quiet  park,  where  the  ivy  and  the  moss  have  had 
liine  to  mature,  and  the  gnarled  and  warted  elms,  and  the  van 
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brageous  oaks,  stand  deep  in  the  fern  and  leaves  ol  a  hoadred 
years ;  and  where  the  sun-dial  on  the  terrace  has  dumbly  record- 
ed for  centuries  that  time,  which  was  as  much  the  proi>erty  of 
every  Dedlock — while  he  lasted — as  the  house  and  lands.  Su 
Leicester  sits  down  in  an  easy  chair,  opposing  his  repose  anJ 
that  of  Chesney  Wold  to  the  restless  flights  of  ironmasters. 

"  lady  Dedlock  has  been  so  kind,"  proceeds  Mr.  Rounce 
well,  with  a  resi>ectful  glance  and  a  bow  that  way,  "  as  to  place 
near  her  a  young  beauty  of  the  name  of  Rosa.  Now,  my  son 
has  fallen  in  love  with  Rosa ;  and  has  asked  my  consent  to  his 
proposing  marriage  to  her,  and  to  their  becoming  engaged  if 
she  will  take  him — which  I  suppose  she  will.  I  have  never 
seen  Rosa  until  to-day^  but  I  have  some  confidence  in  myeoB*s 
good  seoKT — eve&  in  love.  I  find  her  what  he  represents  her, 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment ;  and  my  mother  speaks  of  her  with 
great  commendation." 

**  She  in  all  respects  deserves  it,"  says  my  Lady. 

'*  I  am  happy,  Lady  Dedlock,  that  you  say  so ;  and  I  need 
not  comment  on  the  value  to  me  of  your  kind  opinion  of  her." 

**  That,"  observes  Sir  Leicester,  with  unspeakable  grandeur ; 
for  he  thinks  the  ironmaster  a  little  too  glib ;  *'  must  be  quite 
unnecessary." 

'*  Quite  unnecessary,  Sir  Leicester.  Now.  my  son  is  a  very 
young  man,  and  Rosa  is  a  very  young  woman.  As  I  made  my 
way,  so  my  son  must  make  his  ;  and  his  being  married  at  pres* 
ent  is  out  of  the  question.  But  supposing  1  gave  my  consent  to 
his  engaging  himself  to  this  pretty  girl,  if  this  pretty  girl  will  en» 
gage  herself  to  him,  I  think  it  a  piece  of  candour  to  say  at  once 
— 1  am  sure.  Sir  Leicester  and  Lady  Dedlock,  you  will  under- 
stand and  excuse  me — I  should  make  it  a  condition  that  she 
did  not  remain  at  Chesney  Wold.  Therefore,  before  communi- 
cating further  with  my  son,  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that 
if  her  removal  would  be  in  any  way  inconvenient  or  objection- 
able, I  will  hold  the  matter  over  with  him  for  any  reasonable 
time,  and  leave  it  precisely  where  it  is." 

Not  remain  at  Chesney  Wold !  Make  it  a  condition  I  AH 
Sir  Leicester's  old  misgivings  relative  to  Wat  Tyler,  and  the 
people  in  the  iron  districts  who  do  nothing  but  turn  out  by 
torchlight,  come  in  a  shower  upon  his  head  :  the  fine  grey  hair 
of  which,  as  well  as  of  his  whiskers,  actually  stirs  with  indigna* 
lion.  ^ 

*'  Am  I  to  understand,  sir,"  says  Sir  Leicester,  "  and  is  my 
Lady  to  understand  ; "  he  brings  her  in  thus  specially,  first,  as 
a  point  of  gallantry,  and  next  as  a  point  of  prudence,  having 
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peat  reliance  on  her  sense ;  "  am  I  to  understand,  Mr.  Ronnce- 
veil,  and  is  mj  Lady  to  understand,  sir,  that  you  consider  tliif 
young  woman  too  good  for  Chesney  Wold,  or  likely  to  be  in* 
jured  by  remaining  here  ?  " 

•♦  Certainly  not,  Sir  Leicester." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it."     Sir  Leicester  very  lofty  indeed. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Rouncewell,"  says  my  Lady,  warning  Sir  Leice^ 
ter  off  with  the  slightest  gesture  of  her  pretty  hand,  as  if  he  were 
a  fly,  "  explain  to  me  what  you  mean." 

**  Willmgly,  Lady  Dedlock.  There  is  nothing  I  could  desire 
more." 

Addressing  her  composed  face,  whose  intelligence,  howeveri 

*  is  too  quick  and  active  to  be  concealed  by  any  studied  impa»» 

siveness,  however  habitual,  to  the  strong  Saxon  face  of  the 

visitor,  a  picture  of  resolution  and  perseverance,  my  Lady  listens 

with  attention,  occasionally  slightly  bending  her  head. 

"  I  am  the  son  of  your  housekeeper.  Lady  Dedlock,  and 
passed  my  childhood  about  this  house.  My  mother  has  lived 
here  half  a  century,  and  will  die  here  I  have  no  doubt.  She  is 
one  of  those  examples — perhaps  as  good  a  one  as  there  is — of 
love,  and  attachment,  and  fidelity  in  such  a  station,  which  Eng- 
land may  well  be  proud  of;  but  of  which  no  order  can  appropri- 
ate the  ndiole  pride  or  the  whole  merit,  because  such  an  in- 
stance bespeaks  high  worth  on  two  sides ;  on  the  great  side  as- 
suredly :  on  the  small  one,  no  less  assuredly." 

Sir  Leicester  snorts  a  little  to  hear  the  law  laid  down  in  this 
uray  ;  but  in  his  honour  and  his  love  of  truth,  he  freely,  though 
silently,  admits  the  justice  of  the  ironmaster's  proposition. 

"  Pardon  me  for  saying  what  is  so  obvious,  but  I  wouldn't 
have  it  hastily  supposed,"  with  the  least  turn  of  his  eyes  towards 
Sir  Leicester,  "  that  I  am  ashamed  of  my  mother's  position  here, 
or  wanting  in  all  just  respect  for  Chesney  Wold  and  the  family. 
I  certainly  may  have  desired — I  certainly  have  desired,  Lady 
Dedlock — that  my  mother  should  retire  after  so  many  years, 
and  end  her  days  with  me.  But,  as  I  have  found  that  to  sever 
this  strong  bond  would  be  to  break  her  heart,  I  have  long  aban- 
doned that  idea." 

Sir  Leicester  very  magnificent  again,  at  the  notion  of  Mrs. 
Rouncewell  being  spirited  off  from  her  natural  home,  to  end  het 
days  with  an  ironmaster. 

"  I  have  been,"  proceeds  the  visitor,  in  a  modest  clear  way, 
"  an  apprentice,  and  a  workman.  I  have  lived  on  workman's 
wages,  years  an<{  years,  and  beyond  a  certain  point  have  had  to 
educate  myselC     My  wife  was  a  foreman's  daughter,  and  plainlir 
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brongjht  up.  We  have  three  daughters,  besides  this  son  of  idHHD 
I  have  spoken ;  and  being  fortunately  able  to  give  them  greater 
advantages  than  we  had  ourselves,  we  have  educated  them  well ; 
very  well.  It  has  been  one  of  our  great  cares  and  pleasures  to 
make  them  worthy  of  any  station." 

A  little  boastfulness  in  his  fatherly  tone  here,  as  if  he  added 
in  his  heart,  "even  of  the  Chesney  Wold  station."  Not  a  Imiie 
more  magnificence,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  Sir  Leicester. 

"  All  this  is  so  frequent.  Lady  Dedlock,  where  I  live,  and 
among  the  class  to  which  I  belong,  that  what  would  be  gener- 
ally  called  unequal  marriages  are  not  of  such  rare  occurrence 
with  us  as  elsewhere.  A  son  will  sometimes  make  it  known  to 
his  father  that  he  has  fallen  in  love,  say  with  a  young  woman  in  • 
the  factory.  The  father,  who  once  worked  in  a  factory  himself 
will  be  a  little  disappointed  at  first,  very  possibly.  It  may  be 
that  he  had  other  views  for  his  son.  However,  the  chances  are, 
that  having  ascertained  the  young  woman  to  be  of  unblemished 
character,  he  will  say  to  his  son,  *  I  must  be  quite  sure  that  you 
are  in  earnest  here.  This  is  a  serious  matter  for  both  of  you. 
Therefore  I  shall  have  this  girl  educated  for  two  years ' — or,  it 
may  be — *I  shall  place  this  girl  at  the  same  school  witl.  your 
sisters  for  such  a  time,  during  which  you  will  give  me  yoi  r  word 
and  honour  to  see  her  "only  so  often.  If,  at  the  expiruUo?!  of 
that  time,  when  she  has  so  far  profited  by  her  advantaf*ej  ao  that 
you  may  be  upon  a  fair  equality,  you  are  both  in  the  same 
mind,  1  will  do  my  part  to  make  you  happy.'  I  knowol  several 
cases  such  as  I  describe,  my  Lady,  and  I  think  they  indicate 
to  me  my  own  course  now." 

Sir  Leicester's  magnificence  explodes.  Calmly,  tut  terri- 
bly. 

"  Mr.  Rouncewell/*  says  Sir  Leicester,  with  his  lif^lit  hand  in 
the  breast  of  his  blue  coat — the  attitude  of  state  in  which  he  it 
painted  in  the  gallery :  "  do  you  draw  a  parallel  between  Ches- 
ney Wold,  and  a — ^"  here  he  resists  a  disposition  to  dioke*~*«s 
factory?" 

**  I  need  not  reply,  Sir  Leicester,  that  the  two  places  are  verf 
different ;  but,  for  the  purposes  of  this  case,  I  think  a  parallei 
may  be  justly  drawn  between  them." 

Sir  Leicester  directs  his  majestic  glance  down  one  side  of  the 
long  drawing-room,  and  up  the  other,  before  he  can  believe 
that  he  is  awake. 

"  Are  you  aware,  sir,  that  this  young  woman  whom  ray  Lady 
--my  Lady — has  placed  near  her  person,  was  brought  up  at  tb« 
village  school  outside  the  gates  ?  " 
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**Sa  Leicester,  I  am  quite  aware  of  it.  A  vety  good  school 
it  is,  and  handsomely  supported  by  this  fa.tAily.'* 

"Then,  Mr.  Rouncewell,"  returns  Sir  Leicester,  "the  appli- 
cation of  what  you  haVt  said,  is,  to  roe,  incomprehensible.** 

"  Will  it  be  more  comprehensible.  Sir  Leicester,  if  I  say,"  the 
irpxmiaster  is  reddening  a  little,  "  that  I  do  not  regard  the  vfl- 
loge-school  as  teaching  everything  desirable  to  be  known  by  my 
sbn's  wife?" 

From  the  village  school  of  Chesney  Wold,  intact  as  it  is  this 
minute,  to  the  whole  framework  #f  society ;  from  the  whole 
framework  of  society,  to  the  aforesaid  framework  receiving  tre- 
mendous cracks  in  consequence  of  people  (ironmasters,  lead- 
mistresses,  and  what  not)  not  minding  their  catechism,  and  get 
ting  out  of  the  station  unto  which  they  are  called — neces- 
sarily and  for  ever,  according  to  Sir  Leicester's  rapid  logic,  the 
first  station  in  which  they  happen  to  find  themselves;  and 
froin  that,  to  their  educating  other  people  out  of  fAeir  stations, 
and  so  obliterating  the  landmarks,  and  opening  the  floodgates, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  this  is  the  swift  progress  of  the  Dedlock 
mind. 

"  My  Lady,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Permit  me  for  one  mo- 
ment ! "  She  has  given  a  faint  indication  of  intending  to  speak. 
"  Mr.  Rouncewell,  our  views  of  duty,  and  our  views  of  station, 
and  our  views  of  education,  and  our  views  of — in  short,  a//  our 
views — are  so  diametrically  opposed,  that  to  prolong  this  dis- 
cussion must  be  repellant  to  your  feelings,  and  repellant  to  my 
own.  This  young  woman  is  honoured  with  my  Lad/s  notice 
and  favour.  If  she  wishes  to  withdraw  herself  from  that  notice 
and  favour,  or  if  she  chooses  to  place  herself  under  the  influence 
of  any  one  who  may,  in  his  peculiar  opinions — you  will  allow 
me  to  say,  in  his  peculiar  opinions,  though  I  readily  admit  that 
be  is  not  accountable  for  them  to  me — who  may,  in  his  peculiar 
opinions,  withdraw  her  from  that  notice  and  favour,  she  is  at  any 
time  at  liberty  to  do  so.  We  are  obliged  to  you  for  the  plain* 
ne.-.s  with  which  you  have  spoken.  It  will  have  no  effect  of  it- 
selr,  one  way  or  other,  on  the  young  woman's  position  here* 
Beyond  this,  we  can  make  no  terms ;  and  here  we  beg — if  yoa 
will  be  so  good — to  leave  the  subject." 

The  visitor  pauses  a  moment  to  give  my  Lady  an  opportunity, 
but  she  says  nothing.     He  then  rises  and  replies : 

"Sir  Leicester  and  Lady  Dedlock,  allow  me  to  thank  yo« 
for  your  attention,  and  only  to  observe  that  I  shall  very  seri- 
ously recommend  my  son  to  conquer  his  present  inclinatiooft 
Good  night  I" 
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*'  Mr.  Rouncewell,"  says  Sir  Leicester,  with  all  the  tialiire  ol 

X  gentleman  shining  in  him,  "  it  is  late,  and  the  roads  are  dark. 
I  hope  your  time  la  not  so  precious  but  Uiat  you  will  allow  my 
Lady  and  myself  to  offer  you  the  hospitality  of  Chesney  Wol(^ 
for  to  night  at  least/" 

"  I  hope  so,"  adds  my  Lady. 

^*  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  but  I  have  to  travel  all  night, 
in  order  to  reach  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  punctually^  at 
an  appointed  time  in  the  morning.'' 

Therewith  the  ironmast^  takes  his  departure  ;  Sir  Leicester 
ringing  the  bell,  and  my  Lady  rising  as  he  leaves  the  room* 

Wnen  my  Lady  goes  to  her  boudoir,  she  sits  down  thought- 
fully by  the  fire ;  and,  inattentive  to  the  Ghost's  Walk,  looks  at 
Rosa,  /writing  in  an  inner  room.  Presently  my  Lady  calls 
her.  ^ 

"  Come  to  me,  child.    Tell  me  the  truth.   Are  you  in  love  ?  " 

"  O  !     My  lady  I " 

My  Lady,  looking  at  the  downcast  and  blushing  face,  says 
imiling : 

"  Who  is  it  ?     Is  it  Mrs.  Rouncewell's  grandson  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  if  you  please,  my  Lady.  But  I  don't  know  that  I  am 
in  love  with  him — ^yet." 

"  Yet,  you  silly  little  thing !  Do  you  know  that  he  loves 
you,  yet  ?  " 

''  I  think  he  likes  me  a  little,  my  Lady."  And  Rosa  bursts 
into  tears. 

Is  this  Lady  Dedlock  standing  beside  the  village  beauty, 
smoothing  her  dark  hair  with  that  motherly  touch,  and  watch- 
ing her  with  eyes  so  full  of  musing  interest  ?    Aye,  indeed  it  is ! 

"  Listen  to  me,  child.  You  are  young  and  true,  and  I  believe 
you  are  attaclied  to  me." 

'*  Indeed  I  am,  my  Lady.  Indeed  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  T  wouldn't  do,  to  show  how  much." 

'And  I  don't  think  yoa  would  wish  to  leave  me  just  yet, 
Rosa,  even  for  a  lover." 

"  No,  my  Lady  !  O  no !  "  Rosa  looks  up  for  the  first  time, 
quite  frightened  at  the  thought 

"  Confide  in  me,  my  child.  Don't  fear  me.  I  wish  you  to 
be  happy,  and  will  make  you  so — if  I  can  make  anybody  happy 
on  this  earth." 

Rosa,  with  fresh  tears,  kneels  at  her  feet  and  kisses  her  hand. 
My  Lady  takes  the  hand  with  which  she  has  caught  it,  and, 
standing  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire,  puts  it  about  and  about 
between  her  own  two  hands,  and  gradually  lets  it  falL    Seeing 
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her  so  aboorbed,  Rosa  softljr  withdraws ;  bat  still  my  Lad/s 
eyes  are  on  the  fire. 

In  search  of  what  ?  Of  any  hand  that  is  i.o  more,  of  any 
hand  that  never  was,. of  any  touch  that  might  have  maeically 
changed  her  life?  Or  does  she  listen  to  the  Ghost's  Walk,  and 
think  what  step  does  it  most  resemble  ?  A  man's  ?  A  woman's  ? 
The  pattering  of  a  little  child's  feet,  evei  coming  on — on — on  ? 
Some  melancholy  influence  is  upon  her;  or  why  should  so 
proud  a  lady  close  the  doors,  and  sit  alone  upon  the  hearth  so 
desolate  ? 

Volumnia  is  away  next  day,  and  all  the  cousins  are  scattered 
before  dinner.  Not  a  cousin  of  the  batch  but  is  amazed  to 
hear  from  Sir  Leicester,  at  breakfast  time,  of  the  obliteration  of 
kindmarks,  and  opening  of  floodgates,  and  cracking  of  the 
framework  of  society,  manifested  through  Mrs.  Rounce well's 
son.  Not  a  cousin  of  the  batch  but  is  really  indignant,  and 
connects  it  with  the  feebleness  of  William  Buffy  when  in  office, 
and  really  does  feel  deprived  of  a  stake  in  the  country — or  the 
pension  list — or  something — by  fraud  and  wrong.  Ar  to  Vo- 
lumnia,  she  is  handed  down  the  great  staircase  by  Sir  Leicester, 
as  eloquent  upon  the  theme,  as  if  there  were  a  general  rising  in 
the  North  of  England  to  obtain  her  rouge-i>ot  and  pearl  neck- 
lace. And  thus,  with  a  clatter  of  maids  and  valets — for  it  is  one 
appurtenance  of  their  cousinship,  that  however  difficult  they  may 
find  it  to  keep  themselves,  they  must  keep  maids  and  valets — 
the  cousins  disperse  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven ;  and  the  one 
wintry  wind  that  blows  to-day  shakes  a  shower  from  the  trees 
neap  the  deserted  house,  as  if  all  the  cousins  had  been  changed 
into  leaves. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

The  Y^tmg  Man. 

IHESNEY  WOLD  is  shut  up,  carpets  are  rolled  mto 
great  scrolls  in  corners  of  comfortless  rooms,  bright 
damask  does  penance  in  browji  holland,  carving  and 
gilding  puts  on  mortification,  and  the  Dedlock  an- 
cestors retire  from  the  light  of  day  ag^in.  Around  and  around 
the  house  the  leaves  fisiU  thick — but  never  fast,  for  they  com€ 
circling  down  with  a  dead  lightness  that  issomlu'e  and  slow 
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Let  the  gardener  sweep  and  sweep  the  turf  as  he  will,  and  picw 
the  leaves  into  full  barrows,  and  wheel  them  ofi^  .still  they  lie 
ancle-deep.  Ho^  the  shrill  wind  round  Chesney  Wold ;  tte 
sharp  rain  beats,  the  windows  rattlaf  and  the  chimneys  grow). 
Mists  hide  in  the  avenues,  veil  the  points  of  view,  and  move  ia 
funeral  wise  across  the  rising  grounck.  On  all  the  house  thert 
is  a  cold,  blank  smell,  like  the  smell  of  the  little'  church,  thourii 
something  dryer :  suggesting  that  the  dead  and  buried  Dedlodks 
walk  there,  in  the  long  nights,  and  leave  the  flavour  of  their 
graves  behind  them. 

But  the  house  in  town,  which  is  rarely  in  the  same  mind  as 
Chesney  Wold  at  the  same  time ;  seldom  rejoicing  when  it  re- 
joices, or  mourning  when  it  mourns,  excepting  when  a  Dedlock 
dies ;  the  house  in  town  shines  out  awakened.  As  warm  and 
bright  as  so  much  state  may  be,  as  delicately  redolent  of  pleas- 
ant scents  that  bear  no  trace  of  winter  as  hothouse  flowers  can 
make  it ;  soft  and  hushed,  so  that  the  ticking  of  the  clocks  and 
the  crisp  burning  of  the  iires  alone  disturb  the  stillness  in  the 
rooms ;  it  seems  to  wrap  those  chilled  bones  of  Sir  Leicester's 
in  rainbow-coloured  wool.  And  Sir  Leicester  is  glad  to  re- 
pbse  in  dignified  contentment  before  the  great  Are  in  the 
library,  condescendingly  perusing  the  backs  of  his  books,  or 
honouring  the  fine  arts  with  a  glance  of  approbation.  For  he 
has  his  pictures,  ancient  and  modem.  Some,  of  the  Fancy 
Ball  School  in  which  Art  occasionally  condescends  to  become 
a  master,  which  would  be  best  catalogued  like  the  miscel- 
laneous articles  in  a  sale.  As,  *'  Three  high-backed  chairs,  a 
table  and  cover,  long-necked  bottle  (containing  wine),  one  flask, 
one  Spanish  female's  costume,  three-quarter  face  poi  trait  of 
Miss  Jogg  the  model,  and  a  suit  of  armour  containing  Don 
Quixote."  Or,  **  One  stone  terrace  (cracked),  one  gondola  in 
distance,  one  Venetian  senator's  dress  complete,  richly  embroi- 
dered  white  satin  costume  with  profile  portrait  of  Miss  Jogg  the 
model,  one  scimetar  superbly  mounted  in  gold  with  jewelled 
handle,  elaborate  Moorish  dress  (very  rare),  and  Othello." 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  comes  and  goes  pretty  often  ;  there  being 
estate  business  to  do,  leases  to  be  renewed,  and  so  on.  He  sees 
my  Lady  pretty  often,  too ;  and  he  and  she  are  as  composed, 
and  as  indiflerent,  and  take  as  little  heed  of  one  another,  at 
ever.  Yet  it  may  b^that  my  Lady  fears  this  Mr.  Tulkinghom, 
and  that  he  knows  it.  It  may  be  that  he  pursues  her  doggedly 
and  steadily,  with  no  toftch  of  compunction,  remorse,  or  pity.  It 
may  be  that  her  beauty,  and  all  the  state  and  brilliancy  surround* 
ing  her,  only  gives  him  the  greater  zest  for  what  he  is  set  upoa 
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p'  «nd  make  him  the  mote  inflexible  in  it.     Whether  he  be  cold 

J  and  cruel,  whether  immovable  in  what  he  has  made  his  duty, 

whether  abjjorbed  in  love  of  power,  whether  determined  to  have 
nothing  hidden  from  him  in  ground  where  he  has  burrowed 
among  secrets  all  his  life,  whether  he  in  his  heart  despises  the 
splendour  of  which  he  is  a  distant  beam,  whether  he  is  always 
treasuring  up  slights  and  offmces  in  the  affability  of  his  gor- 
geous clients — whether  he  be  any  of  this,  or  all  of  this,  it  may  be 
that  my  Lady  had  better  have  live  thousand  pairs  of  fashionable 
eyes  upon  her,  in  distrnstfiil  vigilance,  than  the  two  eyes  of  thii 
rusty  lawyer,  with  his  wisp  of  neckcloth  and  his  dull  black 
breeches  tied  with  ribbons  at  the  knees. 

Sir  Leicester  sits  in  my  Lady's  room — that  room  in  which 
Mr.  Tulkinghorn  read  the  affidavit  in  Jarndyce  and  Jarndycc 
— particularly  complacent.  My  I^y — as  on  that  day — sits  be 
fore  the  fire  with  her  screen  in  her  hand.  Sir  Leicester  is  partic- 
ularly complacent,  because  he  has  found  in  his  newspaper  some 
congenial  remarks  bearing  directly  on  the  floodgates  and  the 
framework  of  society.  They  apply  so  happily  to  the  late  case, 
.  that  Sir  Leicester  has  come  from  the  library  to  my  Lad/s  room 
expressly  to  read  them  aloud.  "The  man  who  wrote  this 
article,"  he  obsenrcs  by  way  of  preface,  nodding  at  the  fire  as  if 
he  were  nodding  down  at  the  man  from  a  Mount,  "  has  a  well- 
balanced  mind." 

The  man's  mind  is  not  so  well  balanced  but  that  he  bores  my 
Lady,  who,  after  a  languid  effort  to  listen,  or  rather  a  languid 
resignation  of  herself  to  a  show  of  listening,  becomes  distraught, 
and  falls  into  a  contemplation  of  the  fire  as  if  it  were  her  f  re  at 
Chesney  Wold,  and  she  had  never  left  it.  Sir  Leicester,  quite 
unconscious,  reads  on  through  his  double  eye-glass,  occasionally 
stopping  to  remove  his  glass  and  express  approval,  as  "  Very  true 
indeed,"  "  Very  properly  put,"  "  I  have  frequently  made  the 
same  remark  myself ; "  invariably  losing  his  place  after  each  ob- 
servation, and  going  up  and  down  the  column  to  find  it  again. 

Sir  Leicester  is  reading,  with  infinite  gra^'ty  and  state,  when 
the  door  opens,  and  the  Mercury  in  powder  makes  this  strange 
announcement : 

"  The  young  man,  my  Lady,  of  the  name  of  Guppy." 

Sir  Leicester  pauses,  stares,  repeats  in  a  killing  voice  :. 

'*  The  young  man  of  the  name  of  Guppy  ?  " 

Looking  round  he  beholds  the  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Guppy,  much  discomfited,  and  not  presenting  a  very  impressive 
tetter  of  introduction  in  his  manner  and  appearance. 

^^xxyi*  la/i  Sir  Leiceater  to  Mercury,  ''what  im  ym  xmmm 
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by  announcing  with  this  abruptness  a  young  man  of  the 
xA  Guppy?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Leicester,  buf  my  Llody  said  she 
would  see  the  young  man  whenever  he  called.  I  was  not  aware 
that  you  were  here,  Sir  Leice^er." 

With  this  apology,  Mercury  directs  a  scornful  and  'm^^gnanf 
look  at  the  young  man  of  the  nante  of  Guppy,  which  plainly 
lays,  '*  What  do  you  come  caUing  here  for,  and  getting  me  into 
a  row?" 

"  If  s  quite  right  I  gave  him  those  directions,"  says  my  Lady. 
*•  Lot  the  young  man  wait" 

"  By  no  means,  my  Lady.  Since  he  has  your  orders  to  come, 
I  will  not  interrupt  you."  Sir  Leicester  in  his  gallantry  retires, 
rather  declining  to  accept  a  bow  from  the  young  man  as  he 
goes  out,  and  majestically  supposing  him  to  be  some  shoemaker 
of  intrusive  appearance. 

Lady  Dedlock  looks  imperiously  at  her  visitor,  when  the  ser- 
vant has  left  the  room ;  casting  her  eyes  over  him  from  head  to 
foot  She  suffers  him  to  stand  by  the  door,  and  asks  him  what 
he  wants  ? 

'<  That  your  ladyship  would  have  the  kindness,  to  oblige  mt 
with  a  little  conversation,"  returns  Mr.  Guppy,  embarrassed. 

"You  are,  of  course,  the  person  who  has  written  me  so  many 
letters?" 

"  Several,  your  ladyship.  Several,  before  your  ladyship  con- 
descended to  favour  me  with  an  answer." 

**  And  could  you  not  take  the  same  means  of  rendering  a  con* 
versation  unnecessary  ?    Can  you  not  still  ?  " 

Mr.  Guppy  screws  his  mouth  into  a  silent  "  No  ! "  and  shakes 
his  head. 

"  You  have  been  strangely  importunate.  If  it  should  appear, 
after  all,  that  what  you  have  to  say  does  not  concern  me — and  I 
don't  know  how  it  can,  and  don't  expect  that  it  will — you  will 
allow  me  to  cut  you  short  with  but  little  ceremony.  Say  what 
you  have  to  say,  if  you  please." 

My  Lady,  with  a  careless  toss  of  her  screen,  turns  herseli 
towards  the  fire  again,  sitting  almost  with  her  back  to  the  young 
man  of  the  name  of  Guppy. 

"  With  your  ladyship's  permission,  then,"  says  tlie  young  man, 
^  I  will  now  enter  on  my  business.  Hem !  I  am,  as  I  told  yoor 
ladyship  in  my  hrst  letter,  in  the  law.  Being  in  the  law,  I 
have  learnt  the  habit  of  not  committing  myself  in  writing,  and 
therefore  I  did  not  mention  to  your  ladyship  the  name  of  the 
ino  wkk  which  I  aai  connected,  and  in  which  my  standmf— 
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moA  I  ffay  add  income — it  tolerably  good.  I  may  now  state  t» 
your  ladysnip^  in  confidence,  that  the  naine  of  that  firm  is  Kenge 
and  Carboy,  of  Lincoln's  Inn ;  which  may  not  be  altogether  un- 
knowu  to  your  ladyship  in  connexion  with  the  case  in  Chancery 
of  Jamdyce  and  Jarndyce." 

My  I*ad/s  figure  begins  to  be  expressive  of  some  attention. 
She  has  ceased  to  toss  the  screen,  and  holds  it  as  if  she  weft 
listening. 

"  Now,  I  may  say  to  your  ladyship  at  once,"  says  Mr.  Guppjr, 
a  little  emboldened,  "  it  is  no  matter  arising  oat  of  Jarndyce  and 
Jamdyce  that  made  me  so  desirous  to  speak  to  your  ladyship, 
which  conduct  I  have  no  doubt  did  appear,  and  does  a)>pear,  ol> 
tjrusive-*-in  fact,  almost  blackguardly."  After  waiting  for  a  mo- 
ment to  receive  some  assurance  to  the  contrary,  and  not  receiv- 
ing any,  Mr,  Guppy  proceeds.  "If  it  l>ad  been  Jarndyce 
and  Jamdyce,  I  should  have  gone  at  once  to  your  ladyship's 
solicitor,  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  of  the  Fields.  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  being  acquainted  with  Mr.  Tulkinghorn, — at  least  we  move 
when  we  meet  one  another — and  if  it  had  been  any  business  ol 
that  sort,  I  should  have  gone  to  him." 

My  Lady  turns  a  little  round,  and  says  **  You  had  better  sit 
down." 

"  Thank  your  ladyship."  Mr.  Guppy  does  so.  "  Now,  your 
ladyship ; "  Mr.  Guppy  refers  to  a  little  slip  of  pai>er  on  which 
he  has  made  small  notes  of  his  line  of  argument,  and  which 
seems  to  involve  him  in  the  densest  obscurity  whenever  he  looks 
at  it :  "  I — O  yes  I — I  place  myself  entirely  in  your  ladyship'i 
hands.  If  your  lady^ip  were  to  make  any  complaint  to  Keng« 
and  Carboy,  or  to  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  of  the  present  visit,  J 
should  be  placed  in  a  very  disagreeable  situation.  That  1 
openly  admit.  Consequently,  I  rely  upon  your  ladyship's 
honour." 

My  Lady,  with  a  disdainful  gesture  of  the  hand  that  holds 
the  screen,  assures  him  of  his  being  worth  no  complaint  frOni 
her. 

"  Thank  your  ladyship,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  **  quite  satisfactory. 
Now — I— dash  it ! — The  fact  is,  that  I  put  down  a  head  or  two 
here  of  the  order  of  the  points  I  thought  of  touching  upon,  and 
the/ re  written  short,  and  I  can't  quite  make  out  what  they 
mean.  If  your  ladyship  will  excuse  me  taking  it  to  the  window 
hsdf  a  moment,  I — " 

Rlr.  Guppy  going  to  the  window  tumbles  into  a  pair  of  love- 
birds, to  whom  he  says  in  his  confusion,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  I 
«m  svre."     This  does  not  tend  to  the  ipreater  legibility  of  hif 
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notes.  He  murmurs,  growing  warm  and  red,  ami  holding  %  ^ 
of  paper  now  close  to  his  eyes,  now  a  long  way  off  "  C  Sb 
WhafsC.S.for?  O!  *E.S!'  0,Iknow!  Yes,  to  be  sure  T 
And  comes  back  enlightened. 

"  1  am  not  aware,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  standing  midway  between 
my  Lady  and  his  chair,  "whether  your  ladyship  ever  hap)>ened 
to  hear  r)f,  or  to  see,  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Miss  Esther 
Summfrson." 

My  Lady's  eyes  look  at  him  full.  "  I  saw  a  young  lady  ol 
that  name  not  long  ago.     This  past  autumn." 

"Now,  did  it  strike  your  ladyship  that  she  was  like  any- 
oody  ?  "  asks  Mr.  Guppy,  crossing  his  arms,  holding  his  head 
on  one  side,  and  scratching  the  corner  of  his  mou&  with  hif 
tMemoranda. 

Mv  Lady  removes  her  eyes  from  him  no  more. 

•*  No." 

•*  Not  hke  your  ladyship's  family  ?" 

'•  No." 

"l  think  your  ladyship,"  said  Mr.  Guppy,  •'can  hardly  w- 
n^smbcr  Miss  Summerson's  face  ?" 

"  I  remember  the  young  lady  very  well.  What  has  this  to 
do  witi^  me  ^  " 

"  Your  ladyship,  I  do  assure  you,  that  having  Miss  S»»«imer- 
son's  image  imprinted  on  my  art — which  I  mention  in  confix 
dence — I  found,  when  I  had  the  honour  of  going  over  your  lady^ 
ship's  mansion  of  Chesney  Wold,  while  on  a  short  out  in  the 
county  of  Lincolnshire  with  a  friend,  such  a  resemblance  be* 
tween  Miss  Esther  Summerson  and  your  ladyship's  own  portrait, 
that  it  com|)]etely  knocked  me  over ;  so  much  so,  that  I  didn*t 
at  the  moment  even  know  what  it  was  that  knocked  me  over 
And  now  I  have  the  honour  of  beholding  your  ladyship  near  (1 
have  often,  since  that,  taken  the  Uberty  of  looking  at  your  lady- 
ship in  your  carriage  in  the  park,  when  I  dare  say  you  was  not 
aware  of  me,  but  I  never  saw  your  ladyship  so  near),  it's  really 
more  surprising  than  I  thought  it." 

Young  man  of  the  name  of  Guppy  !  There  have  been  times 
when  ladies  lived  in  strongholds,  and  had  unscnipulous  attend- 
ants within  call,  when  that  poor  life  of  yours  would  not  have 
been  worth  a  minute's  purchase,  with  those  beautiful  eyes  bok- 
tng  at  you  as  they  look  at  this  moment. 

My  Lady,  slowly  using  her  little  hand-screen  as  a  fan,  asks 
him  again,  what  he  supposes  that  his  taste  for  likenesses  hat  to 
do  with  her  ? 

*'  Your  ladyship,"  replies  Mr.  Guppy,  agiin  referrinf  lo  hif 
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pjper,  "  I  am  coming  to  that.  Dash  these  notes.  O  !  *  Mrs* 
ChadbancL'  Yes."  Af  r.  Giippy  draws  his  chair  a  little  forward, 
and  seats  himself  again.  My  I.ady  reclines  in  her  chair  com- 
posedly, though  with  a  trifle  less  of  graceful  ease  than  usual, 
|)erhap? ;  and  never  falters  in  her  steady  gaze.  "  A — stop  a 
minute,  though!"  Mr.  Guppy  refers  again.  **  E.  S.  twice? 
O  yes  1  yes,  1  see  my  way  now,  right  on." 

Rolling  up  the  slip  of  ])aper  as  an  instrument  to  point  his 
ipeech  with,  Mr.  Guppy  ]Moceeds. 

"  Your  ladyship,  there  is  a  mystery  about  Miss  Esther  Sum- 
mcrson's  birth  and  bringing  up,  I  am  informed  of  that  fact, 
oecause — which  I  mention  in  confidence — I  know  it  in  the  way 
of  my  profession  at  Kenge  and  Carboy's.  Now,  a§  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  to  your  ladyship,  Miss  Sunimcrson's  image  is 
imprinted  on  my  art.  If  I  could  clear  this  mystery  for  her,  or 
prove  her  to  be  well  related,  or  find  that  having  the  honour  to  be 
a  remote  branch  of  your  ladyship's  family  she  had  a  right  to  be 
made  a  party  in  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce,  why,  1  might  make  a 
sort  of  a  claim  upon  Miss  Suminerson  to  look  with  an  eye  of 
more  decided  favour  on  my  proposals  than  she  has  exactly  done 
as  yet     In  fact,  as  yet  she  hasn't  favoured  them  at  all." 

A  kind  of  angry  smile  just  dawns  upon  my  Lad)'s  face. 

"  Now,  if  s  a  very  singular  circumstance,  your  ladyship,"  says 
Mr.  Guppy,  "  though  one  of  those  circumstances  that  ^c  fall  in 
the  way  of  us  professional  men — which  I  may  call  myself,  foi 
though  not  admitted,  yet  I  have  had  a  ]>resent  of  my  articles 
made  to  me  by  Kenge  and  Carboy,  on  my  mother's  advancing 
from  the  principal  of  her  little  income  the  money  for  the  stamp, 
which  comes  heavy — that  I  have  encountered  the  person,  who 
lived  as  servant  with  the  lady  who  brought  Miss  Summerson  up, 
before  Mr.  Jarndyce  took  charge  of  her.  That  lady  was  a  Miss 
Barbary,  your  ladyship." 

Is  the  dead  colour  on  my  I.ad/s  face,  reflected  from  the  screen 
which  has  a  green  silk  ground,  and  which  she  holds  in  her  raised 
liands  as  if  she  had  forgotten  it ;  or  is  it  a  dreadful  palenew 
that  has  fallen  on  her  ? 

"  Did  your  ladyship,"  lays  Mr.  Guppy,  **  erer  happen  to  hcai 
<rf Miss  Barbary?" 

«*I  don't  know.     I  think  so.     Yes." 

"Was  Miss  Barbary  at  all  connected  with  your  ladyship's 
fiunily?" 

My  Lady's  lips  mo/f,  but  they  utter  nothing.  She  shakes 
her  head. 

"  N$i  GODoected  ? '    uys  Mr.  Gappy.     "  O  I     Not  \m  jm» 
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ladyship's  knowledge,  perhaps ?  Ah!  But  might  be?  Yea." 
After  each  of  these  interrogatories,  she  has  inclined  her  head* 
**  Very  good  !  Now,  this  Miss  Barbary  was  extremely  close — 
seems  to  have  been  extraordinarily  close  for  a  female,  femalei 
being  generally  (in  common  life  at  least)  rather  given  to  coa- 
versation — and  my  witness  never  had  an  idea  whether  she  pos- 
sessed a  single  relative.  On  one  occasion,  and  only  one,  shc 
lecms  to  have  been  confidential  to  my  witness  on  a  single  point ; 
and  she  then  told  her  that  the  little  girl's  real  name  was  not 
Esther  Summerson,  but  Esther  Hawdon." 

"  My  God  !  '* 

Mr.  Guppy  stares.  Lady  Dedlock  sits  before  him,  looking 
him  through,  with  the  same  dark  shade  upon  her  face,  in  the 
same  attitude  even  to  the  holding  of  the  screen,  with  her  lips  a 
little  apart,  her  brow  a  little  contracted,  but  for  the  moment 
dead.  He  sees  her  consciousness  return,  sees  a  tremour  pas? 
across  her  frame  like  a  ripple  over  water,  sees  her  lips  shake, 
sees  her  compose  them  by  a  great  effort,  sees  hy  force  hersell 
back  to  the  knowledge  of  his  presence,  and  of  what  he  has  said 
All  this,  so  quickly,  that  her  exclamation  and  her  dead  condition 
seem  to  have  passed  away  like  the  features  of  those  long-pre- 
served dead  bodies  sometimes  opened  up  in  tombs,  which,  struck 
by  the  air  like  lightning,  vanish  in  a  breath. 

**  Your  ladyship  is  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Hawdon  ?  ** 

"  I  have  heard  it  before." 

"  Name  of  any  collateral,  or  remote  branch  of  your  ladyship'i 
family?" 

"No." 

"  Now,  your  ladyship,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  "  I  come  to  the 
last  point  of  the  case,  so  far  as  I  have  got  it  up.  It's  going  on, 
and  I  shall  gather  it  up  closer  and  closer  as  it  goes  on.  Your 
ladyship  must  know — if  your  ladyship  don't  happen,  by  any 
chance  to  know  already — that  there  was  found  dead  at  the 
house  of  a  person  named  Krook,  near  Chancery  Lane,  some 
time  ago,  a  law-writer  in  great  distress.  Upon  which  law-writcTf 
there  was  an  inquest ;  and  which  law-writer  was  an  anonymous 
character,  his  name  being  unknown.  But,  your  ladyship,  I  have 
discovered,  very  lately,  that  that  law-writer's  name  was  Haw- 
don." 

*•  And  what  is  that  to  me  ?  " 

•*  Aye,  your  ladyship,  thaf  s  the  question  I  Now,  your  lady- 
ship, a  queer  thing  happened  after  that  man's  death.  A  lady 
started  up ;  a  disguised  lady,  your  ladyship,  who  went  to  look 
It  tlw  0OMM  of  actbM,  tad  wieat  ti  Ivpk  at  hit  grsre.     Ste  kiiwd 
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A  CfOMnig-vweeping  boy  to  show  it  her.  If  your  ladyiship  would 
wish  to  have  the  boy  produced  in  corroboration  of  this  state- 
ment, I  can  lay  my  hand  upon  him  at  any  time." 

The  wretched  boy  is  nothing  to  my  Lady,  and  she  does  tm 
wish  to  have  him  produced. 

"  Oh,  I  assure  your  ladyship  it*s  a  very  queer  start  indeed,'' 
says  Mr.  Guppy.  "If  you  was  to  hear  him  tell  about  the  ringi 
that  sparkled  on  her  fingers  when  she  took  her  glove  oflf,  you'd 
think  it  quite  romantic." 

There  are  diamonds  glittering  on  the  hand  that  holds  the 
screen.  My  Lady  trifles  with  the  screen,  and  makes  them  glitter 
more  ;  again  with  that  expression  which  in  other  times  might  have 
been  so  dangerous  to  the  young  man  of  the  name  of  Guppy. 

"It  was  supposed,  your  ladyship,  that  he  left  no  rag  or  scrap 
behind  him  by  which  he  could  be  possibly  identified.  But  he 
did.     He  left  a  bundle  of  old  letters." 

The  screen  still  goes,  as  before.  All  this  time,  her  eyes  never 
once  release  him. 

"  They  were  taken  and  secreted.  And  to-morrow  night,  youi 
ladyship,  they  will  come  into  my  possession." 

"  Still  I  ask  you,  what  is  this  to  me  ?  " 

"  Your  ladyship,  I  conclude  with  that."  Mr.  Guppy  rises. 
"  If  you  think  there's  enough,  in  this  chain  of  circumstances  put 
together — in  the  undoubted  strong  likeness  of  this  young  lady 
to  your  ladyship,  which  is  a  positive  fact  for  a  jury — in  her  hav- 
ing  been  brought  up  by  Miss  Barbary — in  Miss  Barbary  stating 
Miss  Summerson's  real  name  to  be  Hawdon — in  your  ladyship's 
knowing  both  these  names  very  weil^znd.  in  Hawdon' s  dying 
as  he  did — to  give  your  ladyship  a  family  interest  in  going  fur- 
ther into  the  case,  I  will  bring  those  papers  here.  I  don't  know 
what  they  are,  except  that  they  are  old  letters :  I  have  never 
had  them  in  my  possession  yet.  I  will  bring  those  papers  here, 
as  soon  as  I  get  them  ;  and  go  over  them  for  the  first  time  with 
your  ladyship.  1  have  told  your  ladyship  my  object  I  have 
told  your  ladyship  that  I  should  be  placed  in  a  very  disagreeable 
situation,  if  any  complaint  was  made ;  and  all  is  in  strict  confi- 
dence." 

Is  this  the  full  purpose  of  the  young  man  of  the  name  ol 
Guppy,  or  has  he  any  other?  Do  his  words  disclose  the  length, 
breadth,  depth,  of  his  object  and  suspicion  in  coming  here ;  or, 
if  not,  what  do  they  hide  ?  He  is  a  match  for  my  Lady  there. 
She  may  look  at  him,  but  he  can  look  at  the  table,  and  keep 
that  witnes$-box  face  of  his  from  telling  anything. 

^  Y#tt  m%j  Mng  the  Icttera,"  says  my  Lady,  "  if  you  chfit.*^ 
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« Your  ladyshii,  is  not  very  encouraging,  upon  my  word  and 
honour,'*  says  Mr.  Guppy,  a  Httle  injured. 

"  You  may  bring  the  letters,"  she  repeats,  in  the  same  tone, 
"if  you — please." 

"  It  shall  be  done.     I  wish  your  ladyship  good  day." 

On  a  table  near  her  is  a  rich  bauble  of  a  casket,  barred  and 
clasped  like  an  old  strong  chest.  She,  looking  at  him  still, 
takes  it  to  her  and  unlocks  it. 

"  Oh  !  I  assure  your  ladyship  I  am  not  actuated  by  any 
motives  of  that  sort,"  says  Mr.  Guppy  ;  "  and  I  couldn't 
accept  of  anything  of  the  kind.  I  wish  your  ladyship  good  day, 
and  am  much  obliged  to  you  all  the  same." 

So  the  young  man  makes  his  bow,  and  goes  down-stairs; 
'  where  the  supercilious  Mercury  does  not  consider  himself  called 
upon  to  leave  his  Olympus  by  the  hall-fire,  to  let  the  young 
man  out 

As  Sir  Leicester  basks  in  his  library,  and  dozes  over  his 
newspaper,  is  there  no  influence  in  the  house  to  startle  him ; 
not  to  say,  to  make  the  very  trees  at  Chesney  Wold  fling  up 
theii  knotted  arms,  the  very  portraits  frown,  the  very  armour 
stir  ? 

No,  Words,  sobs,  and  cries,  are  but  air ;  and  air  is  so  shut 
in  and  shut  out  throughout  the  house  in  town,  that  sounds  need 
be  uttered  trumpet-tongued  indeed  by  my  Lady  in  her  chamber, 
to  carry  an}'  faint  vibration  to  Sir  Leicester's  ears ;  and  yet  this 
cry  is  in  the  house,  going  upward  from  a  wild  figure  on  its 
knees. 

"  O  my  child,  my  child  !  Not  dead  in  the  first  hours  of  her 
Kfe,  as  my  cruel  sister  told  me ;  but  sternly  nurtured  by  her, 
after  she  had  renounced  me  and  my  name  1  O  my  child,  O 
mychildl" 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Esther's  NarrmUve. 

|tCHARD  had  been  gone  away  some  4me,  when  a  visi* 
tor  came  to  pass  a  few  days  with  us.  It  was  an  elderly 
lady.  It  was  Mrs.  Woodcourt,  who,  having  come  from 
Wales  to  stay  with  Mrs.  Bayham  Badger,  and  having 
written  to  my  Guardian,  <'  by  her  son  Allan's  desire,"  to  report 
that  ikM  hAd  htard  bom  him  and  that  he  was  wvU,  **  and  eenf 
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lut  kind  remembrances  to  all  of  us/'  had  been  invited  by  my 
Guardian  to  make  a  visit  to  Bleak  House.  She  stayed  with  us 
nearly  three  weeks.  She  took  very  kindly  to  me,  and  was  ex 
tremely  confidential ;  so  much  so  that  sometimes  she  almost  made 
me  uncomfortable.  I  had  no  right,  I  knew  very  well,  to  be 
uncomfortable  because  she  confided  in  me,  and  I  felt  it  wai 
unreasonable ;  still,  with  all  I  could  do,  I  could  not  quite  help 
it. 

She  was  such  a  sharp  little  lady,  and  used  to  sit  with  her  hands 
folded  in  each  other,  looking  so  very  watchful  while  she  talked 
to  me,  that  perhaps  I  found  that  rather  irksome.  Or  perhaps  it 
was  her  being  so  upright  and  trim  ;  though  I  don't  think  it  was 
that,  because  I  thought  that  quaintly  pleasant.  Nor  can  it  have 
been  the  general  expression  of  her  face,  which  was  very  spark- 
ling and  pretty  for  an  old  lady.  I  don't  know  what  it  was.  Or 
at  least  if  I  do,  now,  I  thought  I  did  not  then.  Or  at  least — 
but  it  don't  matter. 

Of  a  night  when  I  was  going  up-stairs  to  bed,  she  would 
invite  me  into  her  room,  where  she  sat  before  the  fire  in  a  greaC 
chair;  and,  dear  me,  she  would  tell  me  about  Morgan  ap  Ker 
rig  until  I  was  quite  low-spirited  1  Sometimes  she  recited  a  few 
verses  from  Crumlinwallinwer  and  the  Mewlinwillinwodd  (il 
those  are  the  right  names,  which  I  dare  say  they  are  not),  and 
would  become  quite  fiery  with  the  sentiments  they  expressed. 
Though  I  never  knew  what  they  were  (being  in  Welsh),  further 
than  that  they  were  highly  eulogistic  of  the  lineage  of  Morgan 
ap  Kerrig. 

"  So,  Miss  Summerson,"  she  would  say  to  me  with  stately  tri- 
umph, "this  you  see,  is  the  fortune  inherited  by  my  son. 
Wherever  my  son  goes,  he  can  claim  kindred  with  Ap  Kerrig. 
He  may  not  have  money,  but  he  always  has  what  is  much 
better — family,  my  dear." 

I  had  my  doubts  of  their  caring  so  very  much  for  Morgan  ap 
Kerrig,  in  India  and  China ;  but  of  course  I  never  expressed 
them.  I  used  to  say  it  was  a  great  thing  to  be  so  highly  con- 
nected. 

"  It  if,  my  dear,  a  great  thing,"  Mrs.  Woodcourt  would  reply, 
"  It  has  its  disadvantages;  my  son's  choice  of  a  wife,  for  in- 
stance, is  limited  by  it ;  but  the  matrimonial  choice  of  the 
Royal  family  is  limited  in  much  the  same  manner."  l^ 

Then  she  would  pat  me  on  the  arm  and  smooth  my  dress,  as 
much  as  to  assure  me  that  she  had  a  good  opinion  of  me,  the 
distance  between  us  notwithstanding. 

^  Poor  Mr.  Woodcourt,  my  dear,"  she  would  say,  and  ahrayi 
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wixix  some  emotion,  for  with  her  lofty  pedigree  she  had  a  very 
affectionate  heart,  "  was  descendecl  from  a  great  Hig^iland 
Cunily,  the  Mac  Coorts  of  Mac  Coort.  He  served  his  king  and 
country  as  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Highlanders,  and  he  died  on 
the  field.  My  son  is  one  of  the  last  representatives  of  two  old 
Eamilies.  With  the  blessing  of  Heaven  he  will  set  ti-cra  u| 
again,  and  unite  them  with  another  old  family." 

It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  try  to  change  the  subject,  as  1  used 
tn  try — only  for  the  sake  of  novelty — or  perliaps  because — bu? 
1  need  not  be  so  particular.  Mrs.  Woodcourt  never  would  let 
me  change  it 

"  My  dear,"  she  said  one  night,  "  you  have  so  much  sense, 
and  you  look  at  the  world  in  a  quiet  manner  so  superior  to 
vour  time  of  life,  that  it  is  a  comfort  to  me  to  talk  to  you  about 
these  family  matters  of  mine.  You  don't  know  much  of  my 
son,  my  dear ;  but  you  know  enough  of  him,  I  dare  say,  to 
fecollect  him  ?  " 

"Yes,  ma'am.     I  recollect  him." 

"Yes,  my  dear.  Now,  my  dear,  I  think  you  are  a  judge  of 
character,  and  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  of  him  ?  " 

"  O,  Mrs.  Woodcourt,"  said  I,  "  that  is  so  diffcult." 

"  Why  is  it  so  difficult,  my  dear  ?  "  she  returned.  "  I  don't 
see  it  myself." 

"  To  give  an  opinion — ^" 

"  On  so  slight  an  acquaintance,  my  dear.     TJiafs  true." 

I  didn't  mean  that ;  because  Mr.  Woodcourt  had  been  at  our 
house  a  good  deal  altogether,  and  had  become  quite  intimate 
with  my  Guardian.  I  said  so,  and  added  that  he  seemed  to  be 
very  clever  in  his  profession — we  thought — and  that  his  kind' 
ness  and  gentleness  to  Miss  Flite  were  above  all  praise. 

"  You  do  him  justice  I  **  said  Mrs.  Woodcourt,  pressing  my 
hand.  "You  define  him  exactly.  Allan  is  a  dear  fellow,  and 
in  his  profession  faultless.  I  say  it,  though  I  am  his  mother. 
Still,  I  must  confess  he  is  not  without  faults,  love." 

"  None  of  us  are,"  said  I. 

"  Ah  !  But  his  really  are  faults  that  he  might  correct,  and 
ou^t  to  correct,"  returned  the  sharp  old  lady,  sharply  shaking 
her  head.  "I  am  so  much  attached  to  you,  that  I  may  con- 
fide in  you,  my  dear,  as  a  third  party  wholly  disinterested,  that 
he  is  fickleness  itself." 

I  said,  I  should  have  thought  it  hardly  possible  that  he  could 
have  been  otherwise  than  constant  to  his  profession,  and  zealoM 
b  the  pursuit  of  it,  judging  from  the  reputation  he  had 
earned. 
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"  Yoii  are  right  again,  my  dear,"  the  old  lady  retorted ;  "  bat  I 
don't  refer  to  his  profession,  look  you." 

"  O ! "  said  I. 

**  No,"  said  she.  "  I  refer,  my  dear,  to  his  social  conduct. 
He  is  always  paying  trivial  attentions  to  young  ladies,  and 
always  has  been  ever  since  he  was  eighteen.  Now,  my  dear, 
he  has  never  really  cared  for  any  one  of  them,  and  has  nevei 
meant  in  doing  this  to  do  any  harm,  or  to  express  anything  but 
politeness  and  good  nature.  Still,  it's  not  right,  you  know  ;  is 
It?" 

•*  No,"  said  I,  as  she  seemed  to  wait  for  me. 

"And  it  might  lead  to  mistaken  notions,  you  sec,  my 
dear." 

I  supposed  it  might. 

"Therefore  I  have  told  him,  many  times,  that  he  really 
should  be  more  careful,  both  in  justice  to  himself  and  in  justice 
to  others.  And  he  has  always  said,  *  Mother,  I  will  be  ;  but 
you  know  me  better  than  anybody  else  does,  and  you  know  I 
mean  no  harm — ^in  short,  mean  nothing/  All  of  which  is  very 
true,  my  dear,  but  is  no  justification.  However,  as  he  is  now 
gone  so  far  away,  and  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  as  he  will  have 
good  opportunities  and  introductions,  we  may  consider  this 
past  and  gone.  And  you,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  who  was 
now  all  nods  and  smiles  ;  "  regarding  your  dear  self,  my  love  ?  " 

"  Me,  Mrs.  Woodcourt  ?" 

"  Not  to  be  alwa3r8  selfish,  talking  of  my  son,  who  has  gone  to 
seek  his  fortune,  and  to  find  a  wife — when  do  you  mean  to  seek 
your  fortune  and  to  find  a  husband,  Miss  Summerson  ?  Hey, 
look  you  I     Now  you  blush  ! " 

I  don't  think  I  did  bhish — at  all  events,  it  was  not  importar; 
if  I  did — and  I  said,  my  present  fortune  perfectly  contented  nsc, 
and  I  had  no  wish  to  change  it. 

**  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  always  think  of  you,  and  the  fortiin 
yet  to  come  for  you,  my  love  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Woodcourt. 

"  If  you  believe  you  are  a  good  prophet,"  said  I. 

"  Why,  then,  it  is  that  you  will  marry  some  one,  very  rich 
and  very  worthy,  much  older— five  and  twenty  years,  perhaps— 
than  yourself.  And  you  will  be  an  excellent  wife,  and  much  be- 
loved, and  very  happy." 

"  That  is  a  good  fortune,"  said  I.  "  But,  why  is  it  to  be 
mine?" 

"My  dear,"  she  returned,  "  there's  suitability  in  it — you  arc 
80  busy,  and  so  neat,  and  so  peculiarly  situated  altogether,  that 
there's  suitability  in  't,  and  it  will  come  to  pass.     And  nobody, 
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my  love,  will  congratulate  you  more  sincerely  on  such  a  mar- 
riage than  I  fsfaall." 

It  was  curious  that  this  should  make  me  uncomfortable,  but 
I  think  it  did.  I  know  it  did.  It  mads  me  for  some  part  o! 
that  night  quite  uncomfortable.  I  was  so  ashamed  of  my  folly, 
that  I  did  not  like  to  confess  it  even  to  Ada  ;  and  that  mad* 
me  more  uncomfortable  still.  I  would  have  given  anythirg 
nut  to  have  been  so  much  in  the  bright  old  lady's  confidence,  if  1 
could  have  possibly  declined  it.  It  gave  me  the  most  inconsistent 
o])inions  of  her.  At  one  time  I  thought  she  was  a  story-teller, 
and  at  another  time  that  she  was  the  pink  of  truth.  Now,  I 
suspected  that  she  was  very  cunning  ;  next  moment,  I  believed 
her  honest  Welsh  heart  to  be  perfectly  innocent  and  simple. 
And,  after  all,  what  did  it  matter  to  me,  and  why  did  it  mattei 
to  me  ?  Why  could  not  I,  going  up  to  bed  with  my  basket  o! 
keys,  stop  to  sit  down  by  her  fire,  and  accommodate  myself  for 
a  little  while  to  her,  at  -Jeast  as  well  as  to  anybody  else  ;  and 
not  trouble  myself  about  the  harmless  things  she  said  to  me  ? 
Impelled  towards  her,  as  I  certainly  was,  for  I  was  very  anxious 
that  she  should  like  me,  and  was  very  glad  indeed  that  she  did, 
why  should  I  harp  afterwards,  with  actual  distress  and  pain,  on 
every  word  she  said,  and  weigh  it  over  and  over  again  in  twenty 
scales  ?  Why  was  it  so  worrying  to  me  to  have  her  in  our 
house,  and  confidential  to  me  every  night,  when  I  yet  felt  that  it 
was  better  and  safer,  somehow,  that  she  should  be  there  than  any- 
where else  ?  These  were  perplexities  and  contradictions  that 
I  could  not  account  for.  At  least,  if  I  could — but  J  shall 
come  to  all  that  by  and  by,  and  it  is  a  niere  idleness  to  go  on 
about  it  now. 

So,  when  Mrs  Woodcourt  went  away,  I  was  sorry  to  lose 
her,  but  was  relieved  too.  And  then  Caddy  Jellyby  came 
down  ;  and  Caddy  brought  such  a  packet  of  domestic  news,  that 
It  gave  us  abundant  occupation. 

Kirst,  Caddy  declared  (and  would  at  first  declare  nothing 
else)  that  I  was  the  best  adviser  tl>at  ever  was  known.  This, 
my  pet  said,  was  no  news  at  all ;  and  this,  /said,  of  course,  was 
nonsense.  Then  Caddy  told  us  that  she  was  going  to  be  mar- 
ried in  a  month ;  and  that  if  Ada  and  I  would  be  her  brides* 
maids,  she  was  the  happiest  girl  in  the  world.  To  be  sure,  this 
was  news  inc'eed ;  and  I  thought  we  never  should  have  don© 
talking  about  it,  we  had  so  much  to  say  to  Caddy,  and  Caddy 
had  so  much  to  say  to  us. 

It  seemed  that  Caddy's  unfortunate  papa  had  got  over  hit 
bankruptcy-  -"gone  through  the  Gazette,"  was  the  express jo 
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Caddy  used,  as  if  it  were  a  tunnel, — with  the  general  clemency 
and  OHnmiseration  of  his  creditors ;  and  hid  got  rid  of  hit 
affairs  in  some  blessed  manner,  without  succeeclin'^  in  under- 
standing them  ;  and  had  given  up  everytliing  he  porsesscd 
(which  was  not  worth  much  1  should  think,  to  jv.dge  from  tJie 
state  of  the  furniture),  and  had  satisfied  every  one  concerned 
that  he  coold  do  no  more,  poor  man.  So,  he  had  been  honour 
ably  dismissed  to  **  the  office,"  to  begin  the  woiid  again.  What 
he  did  al  the  office,  I  never  knew :  Caddy  said  he  was  a  **  Cus- 
tom House  and  General  Agent,"  and  tlie  only  thing  I  ever  un- 
derstood about  that  business  was,  that  when  he  wanted  money 
DfK>re  than  usual  he  went  to  the  Docks  to  look  for  it,  and  hardly 
ever  found  it 

As  soon  as  her  papa  had  tranquillised  his  mind  by  becoming 
this  shorn  lamb,  and  they  had  removed  to  a  furnished  lodging 
in  Hatton  Garden  (where  I  found  the  children,  when  I  after- 
wards went  there,  cutting  the  horsehair  out  of  the  seats  of  the 
chairs,  and  choking  themselves  with  it),  Caddy  had  brought  about 
a  meeting  between  him  and  old  Mr.  Turveydrop ;  and  poor 
Mr.  Jellyby,  being  very  humble  and  meek,  had  deferred  to  Mr. 
Turveydrop' s  Deportment  so  submissively,  that  they  had  become 
excellent  friends.  By  degrees,  old  Mr.  Turveydrop,  thus  fainili- 
arised  with  the  idea  of  his  son's  marriage,  had  worked  up  his 
parental  feelings  to  the  height  of  contemplating  that  event  as 
being  near  at  hand  ;  and  had  given  his  gracious  consent  to  the 
young  couple  commencing  housekeeping  at  the  Academy  in 
Newman  Street,  when  they  would. 

"  And  your  papa,  Caddy.     What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  O  I  poor  Pa,"  said  Caddy,  "  only  cried,  and  said  he  hoped 
we  might  get  on  better  than  he  and  Ma  had  got  on.  He  didn't 
say  so  before  Prince  ;  he  only  said  so  to  me.  And  he  said, 
*  My  poor  girl,  you  have  not  been  very  well  taught  how  to 
make  a  home  for  your  husband  ;  but  unless  you  mean  with  all 
your  heart  to  strive  to  do  it,  you  had  better  murder  him  than 
cnarry  him — if  you  really  love  him.' " 

"  And  how  did  you  reassure  him,  Caddy?'' 

"  Why,  it  was  very  distressing,  you  know,  to  see  poor  Pa  so 
low,  and  hear  hira  say  such  terrible  things,  and  I  couldn't  help 
crying  mysel£  But  I  told  hira  that  I  did  mean  it  with  all  my 
heart ;  and  that  I  hoped  our  house  would  be  a  place  for  him  to 
coiDe  and  find  some  comfort  in,  of  an  evening ;  and  that  I 
hoped  and  thought  I  could  be  a  better  daughter  to  him  there, 
thfto  at  bome.    Then  I  mentioned  Peep/s  coming  to  stay  witb 
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ae ;  anJ  then  Pa  began  to  cry  again,  and  said  the  ctitdiei 
irere  Indians." 

"Indians,  Caddy?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Caddy.  "Wild  Indians.  And  Pa  said,"— (her« 
the  began  to  sob,  poor  girl,  not  at  all  like  the  happiest  girl  in 
the  world) — "that  he  was  sensible  the  best  thing  that  couW 
happen  to  them  was,  their  being  all  Tomahawked  together." 

Ada  suggested  that  it  was  comfortable  to  know  that  Mr» 
Jellyby  did  not  mean  these  destructive  sentiments. 

"  No,  of  course  I  know  Pa  wouldn't  like  his  family  to  be 
weltering  in  their  blood,"  said  Caddy  ;  "  but  he  means  that 
they  are  very  unfortunate  in  being  Ma*s  children,  and  that  he  is 
very  unfortunate  in  being  Ma's  husband  ;  I  am  sure  thafs  true, 
though  it  seems  unnatural  to  say  so." 

I  asked  Caddy  if  Mrs.  Jellyby  knew  that  her  weddJ3g-day 
was  fixed. 

"  O I  you  know  what  Ma  is,  Esther,"  she  returned.  "  It's  im- 
possible to  say  whether  she  knows  it  or  not.  She  has  been 
told  it  often  enough :  and  when  she  is  told  it,  she  only  gives  me  a 
placid  look,  as  if  I  was  1  don't  know  what — a  steeple  in  the 
distance,"  said  Caddy,  with  a  sudden  idea ;  "  and  then  she 
shakes  her  head,  and  says  *  O  Caddy,  Caddy,  what  a  teaze  you 
are  I '  and  goes  on  with  the  Borrioboola  letters." 

"  And  about  your  wardrobe,  Caddy  ?  "  said  1.  For  she  was 
ander  no  restraint  with  us. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Esther,"  she  returned,  drying  her  ^es,  "  I 
must  do  the  best  I  can,  and  tnist  to  my  dear  Prince  never  to 
have  an  unkind  remembrance  of  my  coming  so  shabbily  to  him. 
If  the  question  concerned  an  outfit  for  Borrioboola,  Ma  would 
know  all  about  it,  and  would  be  quite  excited  Being  what  it 
is,  she  neither  knows  nor  cares." 

Caddy  was  not  at  all  deficient  in  natural  affection  for  her 
mother,  but  mentioned  this  with  tears,  as  an  undeniable  fact  : 
which  I  am  afraid  it  was.  We  were  so  sorry  for  the  poor  deai 
girl,  and  found  so  much  to  admire  in  the  good  disposition 
which  had  survived  under  such  discouragement,  that  we  both  at 
once  (I  mean  Ada  and  I)  proposed  a  little  scheme,  that  made 
her  perfectly  joyful.  This  was,  her  staying  with  us  for  three 
weeks ;  my  staying  with  her  for  one  ;  and  our  all  three  contriv- 
ing and  cutting  out,  and  repairing,  and  sewing,  and  saving,  and 
doing  the  very  best  we  could  think  of,  to  make  the  most  oi  her 
itock.  My  Guardian  being  as  pleased  with  the  idea  as 
Caddy  was,  we  took  her  home  next  day  to  arrange  the  matter ; 
and  brotifht  her  out  again  in  triumpl^  with  her  boxe%  and  tU 
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K^ie  fiUTchases  that  could  be  squeezed  out  of  a  ten-pound  notCi 
which  Mr.  Jelly  by  had  found  in  tiie  Docks  I  suppose,  but  which 
he  at  all  events  gave  her.  What  ray  Guardian  would  not  have 
given  her,  if  we  had- encouraged  him,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say;  but  we  thought  it  right  to  compound  for  no  more  than 
her  wedding-dress  and  bonnet.  He  agreed  to  this  compromise  j 
and  if  Caddy  had  ever  been  happy  in  her  life,  she  was  happy 
rhen  we  sat  down  to  work. 

She  was  clumsy  enough  with  her  needle,  poor  girl,  and 
pricked  her  fengers  as  much  as  she  had  been  used  to  ink  thenu 
She  could  not  help  reddening  a  little,  now  and  then ;  partly 
•yith  the  smart,  and  partly  with  vexation  at  being  able  to  do  no 
better :  but  she  soon  got  over  that,  and  began  to  improve  rap- 
idly. So,  day  after  day,  she,  and  my  darling,  and  my  little  maid 
Charley,  and  a  milliner  out  of  the  town,  and  I,  sat  hard  at  work, 
as  pleasantly  as  possible. 

Over  and  above  this,  Caddy  was  very  anxious  "  to  learn 
housekeeping,"  as  she  said.  Now,  Mercy  upon  us !  the  idea 
of  her  learning  housekeei)ing  of  a  j)erson  of  my  vast  experience 
was  such  a  joke,  that  I  laughed,  and  coloured  up,  and  fell  into 
a  comical  confusion  whcMi  she  proposed  it.  However,  I  said, 
**  Caddy,  1  am  sure  yoii  are  very  welcome  to  learn  anything 
that  you  can  learn  of  me^  my  dear  ; "  and  1  showed  her  all  my 
books  and  methods,  and  all  iny  fidgety  ways.  You  would 
have  supposed  that  I  was  showing  iicr  some  wonderful  inven- 
tions by  her  study  of  them  ;  and  if  you  had  seen  her,  whenever  I 
jingled  my  housekeeping  keys,  get  up  and  attend  me,  certainly 
you  might  have  thought  that  there  never  was  a  greater  impos- 
tor than  I,  with  a  blii.der  follower  than  Caddy  Jellyby. 

So,  what  with  working  and  housekeeping,  and  lessons  to 
(ji.?»rley,  and  backgammon  in  tlie  evening  with  my  Guardian, 
and  duets  witn  Ada,  the  three  weeks  sli[)ped  fast  away.  Then 
L  went  home  with  Cad(Jy,  to  see  what  could  be  done  there ; 
md  Ada  and  Charley  remained  behind,  to  take  care  of  my 
Guardian. 

When  I  say  I  went  home  with  Caddy,  1  mean  to  the  furnished 
lodging  in  Hatton  Garden.  We  went  to  Newman  Street  two 
or  three  times,  where  preparations  were  in  progress  too ;  a 
good  many,  I  observed,  for  enhancing  '.he  comforts  of  old  Mr. 
Turveydrop,  and  a  few  for  putting  the  newly  married  couple 
away  cheaply  at  the  top  of  th**  house  ;  but  our  great  point  was 
to  make  the  furnished  lodging  decent  for  tlie  wedding  breakfiaisty 
and  to  imbue  Mrs  Tellyby  beforehand  with  some  OAint  senM 
of  the  occasion. 
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The  latter  was  the  more  difficult  thing  of  tlie  \K%Qy  because 
Mrs.  Jellyby  and  an  unwholesome  boy  occupied  the  front  sitting* 
room  (the  back  one  was  a  mere  closet),  and  it  was  littered 
down  with  waste  pai>er  and  Borrioboolan  documents,  as  an  un- 
tidy stable  might  be  littered  with  straw.  Mrs.  Jellyby  sat  thcie 
all  day,  drinking  strong  coffee,  dictating  and  holding  BorrioboO' 
Ian  interviews  by  appointment.  The  unwholesome  boy,  who 
seemed  to  me  to  be  going  into  a  decline,  took  his  meals  out  oi 
the  house.  When  Mr.  Jellyby  came  home,  he  usually  groaned 
And  went  down  into  the  kitchen.  There  he  got  something  to 
eat,  if  the  servant  would  give  him  anything;  and  then  feeling 
that  he  was  in  the  way,  went  out  and  walked  about  Hatton 
Garden  in  the  wet.  The  poor  children  scrambled  up  and  tum- 
bled down  the  house,  as  they  had  always  been  accustomed  to  do. 

The  production  of  these  devoted  little  sacrifices,  in  any  pre- 
sentable condition,  being  quite  out  of  the  question  at  a  week's 
notice,  I  proposed  to  Caddy  that  we  should  make  them  as  happy 
as  we  could,  on  her  marriage  morning,  in  the  attic  where  they 
all  slept ;  and  should  confine  our  greatest  efforts  to  her  mama 
and  her  mama's  room,  and  a  clean  breakfast.  In  truth,  Mrs. 
Jellyby  required  a  good  deal  of  attention,  the  lattice-work  up 
her  back  having  widened  considerably  since  1  first  knew  her, 
and  her  hair  looking  like  the  mane  of  a  dustman's  horse. 

Thinking  that  the  display  of  Caddy's  wardrobe  would  be  the 
best  means  of  aproaching  the  subject,  I  invited  Mrs.  Jellyby  to 
come  and  look  at  it  spread  out  on  Caddy's  bed,  in  the  even- 
ing, after  the  unwholesome  boy  was  gone. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Summerson,"  said  she,  rising  from  her  desk, 
with  her  usual  sweetness  of  temper,  "  these  are  really  ridiculous 
preparations,  though  your  assisting  them  is  a  proof  of  your  kind- 
ness. There  is  something  so  inexpressibly  absurd  to  me,  in  the 
idea  of  Caddy  being  married  1  O  Caddy,  you  silly,  silly,  sill) 
puss ! " 

She  came  up-stairs  with  us  notwithstanding,  and  looked  at 
the  clothes  in  her  customary  far-olf  manner.  They  suggested 
one  distinct  idea  to  her  ;  for  she  said,  with  her  placid  smile, 
and  shaking  her  head,  "  My  good  Miss  Summerson,  at  half  the 
cost,  this  weak  cliild  might  have  been  equipped  for  Africa !  *' 

On  our  going  down-stairs  again,  Mrs.  Jellyby  asked  me 
whether  this  troublesome  business  was  really  to  take  place  next 
Wednesday  ?  And  on  jiy  replying  yes,  she  said  "  Will  my 
room  be  required,  my  dear  Miss  Summerson  ?  For  it's  quite 
impossible  that  I  can  put  my  papers  away." 

I  took  tlie  liberty  of  saying  that  the  room  would  certainly  bf 
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jiauted,  and  that  1  thought  we  must  put  the  pa)>ers  away  some 
where.  "Well,  my  dear  Miss  Sutnmcrson,"  said  Mrs.  Jellyby, 
•*you  know  best,  I  dare  say.  But  by  obliging  me  to  employ  a 
boy,  Caddy  has  embarrassed  me  to  that  extent,  overwhelmed  as 
I  am  with  public  business,  that  I  <lon*t  know  which  way  to  turn. 
We  have  a  Ramification  meeting,  too,  on  Wednesday  aflcrnoon, 
and  the  inconvenience  is  very  serious.^' 

"It  is  not  likely  to  occur  again,"  said  I,  smiling.  "Caddy 
frill  be  married  but  once,  probably." 

"  Thafs  true,"  Mrs.  Jellyby  replied,  **  that's  true,  my  dear. 
I  suppose  we  must  make  the  best  of  it !  " 

The  next  question  was,  how  Mrs.  Jellyby  should  be  dressed 
on  the  occasion.  I  thought  it  very  curious  to  see  her  looking 
on  serenely  from  her  writing-table,  while  Caddy  and  I  discussed 
it ;  occasionally  shaking  her  head  at  us  with  a  half-reproachful 
smile,  like  a  superior  spirit  who  could  just  bear  with  our  trifling. 

The  state  in  which  her  dresses  were,  and  the  extraordinarj- 
confusion  in  which  she  kept  them,  added  not  a  little  to  our 
difficulty ;  but  at  length  we  devised  something  not  very  unlike 
what  a  common-place  mother  might  wear  on  such  an  occasion. 
The  abstracted  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Jellyby  would  deliver 
herself  up  to  having  this  attire  tried  on  by  tlie  dress-maker, 
and  the  sweetness  with  which  she  would  then  observe  to  me 
how  sorry  she  was  that  1  had  not  turned  my  thoughts  to  Africa, 
were  consistent  with  the  rest  of  her  behaviour. 

The  lodging  was  rather  confined  as  to  s^^ace,  but  I  fancied 
that  if  Mrs.  Jellyby's  household  had  been  the  only  lodgers  in 
Saint  PauPs  or  Saint  Peter's,  the  sole  advantage  they  would  have 
found  in  the  size  of  the  building  would  have  been  its  affording? 
a  great  deal  of  room  to  be  dirty  in.  I  believe  that  nothing  be- 
longing to  the  family,  which  it  had  been  possible  to  break,  was 
unbroken  at  the  time  of  those  preparations  for  Caddy's  mar- 
riage ;  that  nothing  which  it  had  been  possible  to  spoil  in  an} 
way,  was  unspoilt;  and  that  no  domestic  object  which  was 
capable  of  collecting  dirt,  from  a  dear  child's  knee  to  the  door- 
plate,  was  without  as  much  dirt  as  could  well  accumulate  upon 
it 

Poor  Mr.  Jellyby,  who  very  seldom  spoke,  and  almost  always 
sat  when  he  was  at  home  with  his  head  against  the  wall,  became 
interested  when  he  saw  that  Caddy  and  I  were  attempting  to 
establish  some  order  among  all  this  waste  and  ruin,  and  took 
off  his  coat  to  help.  But  such  wonderful  things  came  tumbling 
out  of  the  closets  when  they  were  opened — bits  of  mouldy  pie, 
bottles,  Mrs   Jellyb/s  caps,  letters,  tea,  forks,  odd  boatf 
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IJren,  firewood,  wafers,  saucepan-lids,  damp 
\  ends  of  paper  bags,  footstools,  black-lead 
rs.  Jellyby's  bonnets,  hooks  with  buttei  stick- 
,  glittered  candle-ends  put  out  by  being  turned 
oken  candlesticks,  nutshells,  heads  and  tails 
-mats,  gloves,  coffee-grounds,  um])iellas — that 
ed,  and  left  off  again.  But  he  came  in  regu- 
ig,  and  sat  without  his  coat,  with  his  head 
as  though  he  would  have  helped  us,  if  he  had 

aid  Caddy  to  me,  on   the  night  -before   the 
e  really  had  got  things  a  little  to  rights.     '*  It 
leave  him,  Esther,  but  what  could  I  do  if  J 
first  knew  you,  I  have  tidied  and  tidied  over 
)ut  it's  useless.     Ma  and  Africa,  together,  up- 
jse  directly.     We  never  have  a  servant  who 
5  ruinous  to  everything." 
lid  not  hear  what  she  said,  but  he  seemed 
md  shed  tears,  I  thought, 
ss  for  him ;  that  it  does  ! "   sobbed  Caddy, 
iking,  to-night,  Esther,  how  dearly  I  hope  to 
Dce,  and  how  dearly  Pa  hoped,  I  dare  say,  to 
L.     What  a  disappointed  life  !  " 
dy  !  "  said  Mr.  Jeilyby,  looking  slowly  round 
was  the  first  time,  I  think,  I  ever  heard  htm 
gether. 
d  Caddy,  going  to  him  and  embracing  him  af- 

iy,"  said  Mr.  Jeilyby.     "  Never  have — " 

^a  ?  "  faltered  Caddy.     "  Not  have  Prince  ?  " 

,"  said  Mr.  Jeilyby.  "  Have  him,  certainly. 
>i 

my  account  of  our  first  visit  in  Thavies'  Inn, 
bribed  Mr.  Jeilyby  as  frequently  opening  his 
r  without  saying  anything.  It  was  a  habit  ol 
lis  mouth  now,  a  great  many  times,  and  shook 
ncholy  manner. 

wish  mc  not  to  have  ?     Don't  have  what, 
Caddy,  coaxing  him,  with  her  arms  round 

mission,  my  dear  child.'* 
»aned,  and  laid  his  head  against  the  wal^ 
as  the  only  time  I  ever  heard  him  make  an^^ 
essing  his  sentiments  on   the  Borricboolas 
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question.  I  suppose  he  bad  been  more  talkative  and  lively, 
once  ;  but  he  seemed  to  have  been  completely  exhausted  long 
before  I  knew  him. 

I  thought  Mrs.  Jellyby  never  would  have  left  off  serenely 
looking  over  her  papers,  and  drinking  coffee,  that  night  It 
was  twelve  o'clock  before  we  could  obtain  possession  of  the 
room  ;  and  the  clearance  it  required  then,  was  so  discouraging, 
that  Caddy,  who  was  almost  tired  out,  sat  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  dust  and  cried.  But  she  soon  clieered  up,  and  we  did 
wonders  with  it  before  we  went  to  bed. 

In  the  morning  it  looked,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  flowers  and  a 
quantity  of  soap  and  water,  and  a  little  arrangement,  quite 
gay.  The  plain  breakfast  made  a  cheerful  show,  and  Caddy 
was  perfectly  charming.  But  when  my  darling  came,  I  thought 
— and  I  think  now — that  I  never  had  seen  such  a  dear  face  as 
ray  beautiful  pef  s. 

We  made  a  little  feast  for  the  children  up-stairs,  and  we  put 
Peepy  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  we  showed  them  Caddy  in 
her  bridal  dress,*  and  they  clapped  their  hands  and  hurrahed, 
and  Caddy  cried  to  think  that  she  was  going  away  from  them, 
and  hugged  them  over  and  (Tver  again,  until  we  brought  Prince 
up  to  fetch  her  away — when,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Peepy  bit  him. 
Then,  there  was  old  Mr.  Turveydrop  down-stairs,  in  a  state  of 
Deportment  not  to  be  expressed,  benignly  blessing  Caddy,  and 
giving  my  Guardian  to  understand,  that  his  son's  happiness 
was  his  own  parental  work,  and  that  he  sacrificed  personal 
considerations  to  insure  it.  "  My  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Turvey- 
drop, **  these  young  people  will  live  with  me ;  my  house  is 
large  enough  for  their  accommodation,  and  they  shall  not  want 
the  shelter  of  my  roof.  I  could  have  wished,  you  will  under- 
stand the  allusion,  Mr.  Jarndyce,  for  you  remember  my  illus- 
trious  patron  the  Prince  Regent — I  could  have  wished  that  my 
son  had  married  into  a  family  where  there  was  more  Deport- 
ment ;  but  the  will  of  Heaven  be  done  I " 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pardiggle  were  of  the  party — Mr.  Pardiggle, 
an  obstinate-looking  man  with  a  large  waistcoat  and  stubb)y 
hair,  who  was  always  talking  in  a  loud  bass  voice  about  his 
mite,  or  Mrs.  Pardiggle's  mite,  or  their  five  boys'  mites.  Mr. 
Quale,  with  his  hair  brushed  back  as  usual,  and  his  knobs  ol 
temples  shining  very  much,  was  also  there ;  not  in  the  char« 
acter  of  a  disappointed  lover,  but  as  the  Accepted  of  a  young 
—at  least,  an  unmarried — lady,  a  Miss  VVisk,  who  was  also  there. 
Miss  Wisk's  mission,  my  Guardian  said,  was  to  show  the  wcn-kl 
thmt  woman's  mission  was  man's  mission;  and  that  the  oalf 
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genuine  mission,  of  both  man  and  woman,  was  to  be  alwtvi 
moving  declaratory  resolutions  about  things  in  general  at 
public  meetings.  The  guests  were  few ;  but  were,  as  one 
might  expect  at  Mrs.  Jellyby's,  all  devoted  to  public  objects 
only  Besides  those  I  have  mentioned,  there  was  an  e  ttremelv 
diny  lady,  with  her  bonnet  all  awry,  and  the  ticketed  pi  ice  o< 
^er  dress  still  sticking  on  it,  whose  neglected  home,  Caddy  tcM 
me,  was  like  a  filthy  wilderness,  but  whose  church  was  like  a 
fancy  fair.  A  very  contentious  gentleman,  who  said  it  wav 
his  mission  to  be  everybody's  brother,  but  who  appeared  to  be 
'  aH  terms  of  coolness  with  the  whole  of  his  large  family,  com- 
pleted the  party. 

A  party  having  less  in  common  with  such  an  occasion,  could 
hardly  have  been  got  together  by  any  ingenuity.  Such  a  mean 
mission  as  the  domestic  mission,  was  the  very  last  thing  to  be 
endured  among  them  ;  indeed.  Miss  Wisk  infomied  us,  with 
great  indignation,  before  we  sat  down  to  breakfast,  that  the 
idea  of  woman's  mission  lying  chiefly  in  the  narrow  sphere  of 
home  was  an  outrageous  slander  on  the  part  of  her  Tyrant, 
Man.  One  other  singularity  was,  that  nobody  with  a  mission 
— except  Mr.  Quale,  whose  mission,  as  1  think  I  have  for- 
merly said,  was  to  be  in  ecstasies  with  everybody's  mission — 
cared  at  all  for  anybody's  mission.  Mrs.  Pardiggle  being  as 
clear  that  the  only  one  infallible  course  was  her  course  of  pounc- 
ing upon  the  poor,  and  applying  benevolence  to  them  like  a 
strait  waistcoat ;  as  Miss  Wisk  was  that  tlie  only  practical  thing 
for  the  world  was  the  emancipation  of  Woman  from  the  thraldom 
of  her  Tyrant,  Man.  Mrs.  Jelly  by,  all  the  while,  sat  smiling 
at  the  limited  vision  that  could  see  anything  but  Borrioboola- 
Gha. 

But  I  am  anticipating  now  the  purport  of  our  conversation 
on  the  ride  home,  instead  of  first  marrying  Caddy.  We  all  went 
to  church,  and  Mr.  Jellyby  gave  her  away.  Of  the  air  with 
which  old  Mr.  Turveydrop,  with  his  hat  under  his  left  arm,  fthe 
inside  presented  at  the  clergyman  like  a  cannon,)  and  his  eyes 
creasing  themselves  up  into  his  wig,  stood,  stiff  and  high-shmil* 
dered,  behind  us  bridesmaids  during  the  ceremony,  and  after- 
wards saluted  us,  I  could  never  say  enough  to  do  it  justice. 
Miss  Wisk,  whom  1  cannot  report  as  prepossessing  in  appear 
ance,  and  whose  manner  was  grim,  listened  to  the  proceedings, 
as  part  of  Woman's  wrongs,  with  a  disdainful  face.  Mrs. 
Fcliyby,  with  her  calm  smile  and  her  bright  eyes,  looked  the 
least  concerned  of  all  the  company. 

We  duly  came  back  to  breakfast  and  Mrs.  Jellyby  sat  At  ih« 
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hfiad  of  the  table,  and  Mr  Jellyby  at  the  foot.  Caddy  had  pre- 
vioosly  stolen  up-stairs,  to  hug  the  children  again,  and  tell  them 
tku  her  name  was  Turveydrop.  But  this  piece  of  information, 
instead  of  being  an  agreeable  surprise  to  Pcepy,  threw  him  on 
his  back  in  such  transports  of  kicking  grief,  that  I  could  do 
nothing  on  being  sent  for,  but  accede  to  the  proposal  that  he 
should  be  admitted  to  the  breakfast  table.  So  he  came  down, 
4nd  sat  in  my  lap  ;  and  Mrs.  Jellyby,  after  saying,  in  reference 
to  the  state  of  his  pinafore,  "  O  you  naughty  Peepy,  what  a 
shocking  little  pig  you  are  !  "  was  not  at  all  discomposed.  He 
was  very  good,  except  that  he  brought  down  Noah  with  him 
(out  of  an  ark  I  had  given  him  before  we  went  to  church),  and 
would  dip  him  head  first  into  the  wine-glasses,  and  then  put  him 
in  his  mouth. 

My  Guardian,  with  his  sweet  temper  and  his  quick  percep- 
tion and  his  amiable  face,  made  something  agreeable  even  out 
of  the  ungenial  company.  None  of  them  seemed  able  to  talk 
about  anything  but  his  or  her,  own  one  subject,  and  none  of 
them  seemed  able  to  talk  about  even  that,  as  part  of  a  world  in 
which  there  was  anything  else  ;  but  my  Guardian  turned  it  all 
to  the  merry  encouragement  of  Caddy,  and  the  honour  of  the 
occasion,  and  brought  us  through  the  breakfast  nobly.  What 
we  ^ould  have  done  without  him,  I  am  afraid  to  think ;  for,  all 
the  company  despising  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  old  Mr. 
Turveydrop — and  old  Mr.  Turveydrop,  in  virtue  of  his  Deport- 
ment, considering  himself  vastly  superior  to  all  the  company — 
it  was  a  very  unpromising  case. 

At  last  the  time  came  when  poor  Caddy  was  to  go,  and  when 
all  her  property  was  packed  on  the  hired  coach  and  pair  that 
was  to  take  her  and  her  husband  to  Gravesend.  It  affected  us 
to  see  Caddy  clinging^  then,  to  her  deplorable  home,  and  hang- 
ing on  her  mother's  neck  with  the  greatest  tenderness. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  I  couldn't  go  on  writing  from  dictation, 
Ma,"  sobbed  Caddy.     "  I  hope  you  forgive  me  now?" 

"  O  Caddy,  Caddy  ! "  said  Mrs.  Jellyby,  "  I  have  told  you 
over  and  over  again  that  I  have  engaged  a  boy,  and  there's  an 
end  of  i* ' 

"  You  are  sure  you  are  not  the  least  angry  with  me,  Ma  ?  Say 
you  are  sure  before  I  go  away,  Ma  ?  " 

"You  foolish  Caddy,"  returned  Mrs.  Jellyby,  "do  I  look 
angry,  or  have  I  inclination  to  be  angry,  or  time  to  be  angry  ? 
How ^wx  you?" 

**  Take  a  little  care  of  Pa  while  I  am  gone,  mama !  ** 

Mts.  Jellyby  pos'dvely  laughed  at  the  fancy.    "You  romantk 
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said  she,  lighlly  patting  Caddy's  back.     "  Go  along, 
elleiu  friends  with  you.     Now,  good  bye,  Caddy,  and  bi« 
ippyF" 
I   Caddy  hung  upon  her  father,  and  nursed  his  check 

hers  as  if  he  were  some  poor  dull  child  in  pain.  AU 
)k  place  in  the  hall.  Her  father  released  her,  took  ouf 
:ket-handkerchief,  and  sat  down  on  the  stairs  with  hi« 
gainst  the  walls.     I  hope  he  found  some  consolation  ir 

I  almost  think  he  did. 

then  Prince  took  her  arm  in  his,  and  turned  with  grcai 
w  and  respect  to  "his  father,  whose  Deportment  at  that 
t  was  overwhelming, 
ank  you  over  and  over  again,  father  !  "  said  Prince,  kiss 

hand.  "  I  am  very  grateful  for  all  your  kindness  and 
ration  regarding  our  marriage,  and  so,  I  can  assure  you^ 
ly." 

ry,"  sobbedXaddy.     Ve-ry !  " 
'  dear  son,"  said  Mr.  Turveydrop,  **  and  dear  daughter, 

done  my  duty.      If  the  spirit  of  a  sainted   Wooman 
above  us,  and  looks  down  on  the  occasion,  that,  and. 
)nstant  affection,  will  be  my  recompense.     You  will  not 
'our  duty,  my  son  and  daughter,  I  believe  ?  " 
ar  father,  never  ! "  cried  Prince, 
ver,  never,  dear  Mr.  Turveydrop  ! "  said  Caddy, 
is,"  returned  Mr.  Turveydrop,  **  is  as  it  should  be.     My 
1,  my  home  is  yours,  my  heart  is  yours,  my  all  is  yours. 
lever  leave  you  ;  nothing  but  Death  shall  part  us.     My 
n,  you  contemplate  an  absence  of  a  week,  1  think  ?  " 
veek,  dear  father.    We  shall  return  home  this  day  week." 

dear  child,"  said  Mr.  Turveydrop,  "  let  me,  even  undex 
sent  exceptional  circumstances,  recommend  strict  punc* 

It  is  highly  important  to  keep  the  connexion  together; 
ools,  if  at  all  neglected,  are  apt  to  take  offence." 
a  day  week,  father,  we  shall  be  sure  to  be  home  to 

od  !  "  said  Mr.  Turveydrop.  "  You  will  find  fires,  my 
troline,  in  your  own  room,  and  dinner  prepared  in  my 
;nt.  Yes,  yes.  Prince  ! "  anticipating  some  self-denying 
►n  on  his  son's  part  with  a  great  air.  "  You  and  our 
e  v;ill  be  strange  in  the  upper  part  of  the  premises,  and 
srefore,  dine  that  day  in  my  apartment.     Now,  bless 

drove  away;  and  whether  I  wondered  most  at  Mrs. 
or  at  Mr  Turveydrop,  I  did  not  know.     Ada  aad  aiy 
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GnardiaA  were  in  the  same  condition  when  we  cauc  to  talk  it 
airer.  But  before  we  drove  away,  too,  I  received  a  most  unex^ 
pected  and  eloquent  compliment  from  Mr.  Jellyby.  He  came 
up  to  me  in  the  hall,  took  both  my  hands,  pressed  them  earnesdy, 
and  opened  his  mouth  twice.  1  was  so  sure  of  his  meanmg, 
that  I  said,  quite  flurried,  "You  are  very  welcome,  sir.  Piav 
don't  mention  it  I " 

"I  hope  this  marriage  is  for  the  best,  Guardian?''  said  I. 
irhen  we  three  were  on  our  road  home. 

"  I  hope  it  is,  little  woman.     Patience.     We  shall  see." 

"  Is  the  wind  in  the  East  to-day  ?  "  I  ventured  to  ask  him. 

He  laughed  heartily,  and  answered  *'  No." 

"  But  it  must  have  been  this  morning,  I  think,"  said  I. 

He  answered  "  No,"  again  ;  and  this  time  my  dear  girl  con 
fidently  answered  "  No,"  too,  and  shook  the  lovely  head  which, 
with  its  blooming  flowers  against  the  golden  hair,  was  like  the 
rery  Spring.  "Much  you\vkQ^  of  East  winds,  my  ugly  dar- 
Hag,"  said  I,  kissing  her  in  my  admiration — I  couldn't  help  it 

Well  I  It  was  only  their  love  for  me,  I  know  very  well,  and 
it  is  a  long  time  ago.  I  must  write  it,  even  if  I  rub  it  out  again, 
because  it  gives  me  so  much  pleasure.  They  said  there  could 
be  no  East  winds  where  Somebody  was  ;  they  said  that  wherever 
Dame  Durden  went,  there  was  sunshine  and  summer  air. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Nurse  and  Patient. 

HAD  not  been  at  home  again  many  days,  when  one 
evening  I  went  upstairs  into  my  own  room  to  take  a 
peep  over  Charley's  shoulder,  and  see  how  she  was 
getting  on  with  her  copy-book.  Writing  was  a  trying 
business  to  Charley,  who  seemed  to  have  no  natural  power  over 
a  pen,  but  in  whose  hand  every  pen  appeared  to  become  per- 
versely  animated,  and  to  go  wrong  and  crooked,  and  to  stop, 
and  splash,  and  sidle  into  corners,  like  a  saddle-donkey.  It  was 
rer}-  odd,  to  see  what  old  letters  Charley's  young  hand  made ; 
they,  so  wrinkled,  and  shrivelled,  and  tottering ;  it,  so  plump 
and  round.  Yet  Charlev  was  uncommonly  expert  at  other 
things,  and  had  as  nimble  little  Angers  as  I  ever  watched 
**  WeU,  Charley,"  said  I,  looking  over  a  copy  of  the  letter  O 
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in  which  it  was  represented  as  square,  triangular,  pear-shape 
and  collapsed  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  "  we  are  improving.  If  \ 
only  get  to  make  it  round,  we  shall  be  perfect,  Charley." 

Then  I  made  one,  and  Charley  made  one,  and  the  pe 
wouldn't  join  Charley's  neatly,  but  twisted  it  up  into  a  knot, 

"  Never  mind,  Charley.    We  shall  do  it  in  time." 

Charley  laid  down  her  pen,  the  copy  being  finished  ;  openc 
and  shut  her  cramped  little  hand ;  looked  gravely  at  the  pag 
half  in  pride  and  half  in  doubt ;  and  got  up,  and  dropped  me 
curtsey. 

*'  Thank  you,  miss.  If  you  please,  miss,  did  you  know  a 
poor  person  of  the  name  of  Jenny  ?  " 

"  A  brickmaker's  wife,  Charley  ?     Yes." 

**  She  came  and  spoke  to  me  when  I  was  out  a  little  wliilc 
ago,  and  said  you  knew  her,  miss.  She  asked  me  if  I  wasn't 
the  young  lad/s  little  maid — meaning  you  for  the  young  lady, 
miss — and  I  said  yes,  miss." 

''I  thought  she  had  left  this  neighbourhood  altogether, 
Charley." 

''  So  she  had,  miss,  but  she's  come  back  again  to  where  she 
used  to  live — she  and  Liz.  Did  you  know  another  poor  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Liz,  miss  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  do,  Charley,  though  not  by  name." 

"Thafs  what  she  said!"  returned  Charley.  "They  have 
both  come  hack,  miss,  and  have  been  tramping  high  and 
low." 

"  Tramping  high  and  low,  have  they,  Charley? " 

"Yes,  miss."  If  Charley  could  only  have  made  the  letten 
in  her  copy  as  round  as  the  eyes  with  which  she  looked  mto  my 
Cace,  they  would  have  been  excellent.  "  And  Uiis  poor  person 
came  about  the  house  three  or  four  days,  hoping  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  you,  miss — all  she  wanted,  she  said — but  you  were 
away.  That  was  wh*?n  she  saw  me.  She  saw  me  a  going 
about,  miss,"  said  Charley,  with  a  short  laugh  of  the  greatest 
delight  and  pride,  "  and  sh*?  thought  I  looked  like  your  maid  !*' 

"  Did  she  though,  really,  Charley  ?  " 

"  Yes,  miss !"  said  Charlry,  "  really  and  truly."  And  Charley, 
with  another  short  laugh  of  the  purest  glee,  made  her  eyes  very 
round  again,  and  looked  as  s«^r'ous  as  became  my  maid.  I  was 
never  tired  of  seeing  Charley  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  great 
dignity,  standing  before  me  with  her  youthful  face  and  figure, 
and  her  steady  manner,  and  her  childish  exultation  bieaking 
through  it  now  and  then  in  the  pleasantest  way. 

"-/SkI  where  did  you  ice  her,  Charley  ?  "  said  1. 
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My  littie  maid's  coii|it^ance  fell,  as  she  replied,  '*  Bjr  die 
doctor's  shop,  miss."     Fbr  Charley  wore  her  black  frock  yet. 

I  asked  if  the  brickniaker's  wife  were  ill,  but  Chailey  said 
No.  It  was  some  one  else.  Some  one  in  her  cottage  who  had 
tramped  down  to  Saint  Alban's,  and  was  tramping  he  didn't 
know  where.  A  poor  boy,  Charley  said.  No  father,  no 
mother,  no  any  one.  '*  Like  as  Tom  might  have  been,  miss, 
tf  Emma  and  me  had  died  after  father,"  said  Charley,  her  round 
eyes  filling  with  tears. 

"  And  she  was  getting  medicine  for  him,  Charley  ?  " 

*'  She  said,  miss,"  returned  Charley,  "  how  that  he  had  once 
done  as  much  for  her." 

My  little  maid's  face  was  so  eager,  and  her  quiet  hands  were 
folded  so  closely  in  one  another  as  she  stood  looking  at  me, 
that  I  had  no  great  difficulty  in  reading  her  thoughts.  "  Well, 
Charley,"  said  1,  "  it  appears  to  me  that  you  and  I  can  do  no 
better  than  go  round  to  Jenny's  and  see  what's  the  matter." 

The  alacrity  with  which  Charley  brought  my  bonnet  and  veil, 
and,  having  dressed  me,  quaintly  pinned  herself  into  her  warm 
shawl  and  made  herself  look  like  a  little  old  woman,  sufficiently 
expressed  her  readiness.  So  Charley  and  I,  without  saying  any- 
thi;jg  to  any  one,  went  out. 

It  was  a  cold,  wild  night,  and  the  trees  shuddered  in  the  wind. 
The  rain  had  been  thick  and  heavy  all  day,  and  with  little  in- 
termission for  many  days.  None  was  falling  just  then,  however. 
The  sky  had  partly  cleared,  but  was  very  gloomy — even  above 
us,  where  a  few  stars  were  shining.  In  the  north  and  north- 
west, where  the  sun  had  set  three  hours  before,  there  was  a  pale 
dead  light  both  beautiful  and  awful ;  and  into  it  long  sullen  lines 
of  cloud  waved  up,  like  a  sea  stricken  immovable  as  it  was  heav- 
ing. Towards  London,  a  lurid  glare  overhung  the  whole  dark 
waste ;  and  the  contrast  between  these  two  lights,  and  the  fancy 
which  the  redder  light  engendered  of  an  unearthly  fire,  gleam- 
ing on  all  the  unseen  buildings  of  the  city,  and  on  all  the  faces 
of  its  many  thousands  of  wondering  inhabitants,  was  as  solemn 
IS  might  be. 

I  had  no  thought,  that  night — none,  I  am  quite  suie — of  what 
^  i^as  JDon  to  happen  to  me.  But  I  have  always  remembered 
'  unce,  that  when  we  had  stopped  at  the  garden  gate  to  look  up 
"  at  the  sky,  and  when  we  went  upon  our  way,  I  had  for  a  mo- 
ment an  undefinable  impression  of  myself  as  being  something 
different  from  what  I  then  was.  I  know  it  was  then,  and  there, 
that  I  had  it  I  have  ever  since  connected  the  feeling  with  that 
ip«f  Mid  time,  and  with  everything  associated  with  that  ipot  and 
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time,  to  the  distant  voices  in  tlie  town,  the  barking  of  a  dog,  and 
the  sound  of  wheels  coming  down  the  miry  hill. 

It  was  Saturday  night ;  and  most  of  the  people  belonging  to 
the  place  where  we  were  going,  were  drinking  elsewhere.  'Ve 
found  it  quieter  than  I  had  previously  seen  it,  though  quite  ai 
miserable.  The  kilns  were  burning,  and  a  stifling  Mpour  -:ef 
towards  us  with  a  pale  blue  glare. 

We  came  to  the  cottage,  where  there  was  a  feeble  candle  in 
the  patched  window.  We  tapped  at  the  door  and  went  in. 
The  mother  of  the  little  child  who  had  died,  was  sitting  in  a 
chair  on  one  side  of  the  poor  fire  by  the  bed ;  and  opposite  to 
her,  a  wretched  boy,  supported  by  the  chimney-piece,  was 
cowering  on  the  floor.  He  held  under  his  arm,  like  a  little 
bundle,  a  fragment  of  a  fur  cap  ;  and  as  he  tried  to  warm  him- 
self, he  shook  until  the  crazy  door  and  window  shook.  The 
place  was  closer  than  before,  and  had  an  unhealthy,  and  a  ver} 
peculiar  smell. 

I  had  not  lifted  my  veil  when  I  first  spoke  to  the  woman, 
which  was  at  the  moment  of  our  going  in.  The  boy  staggered 
up  instantly,  and  stared  at  me  with  a  remarkable  expression  of 
surprise  and  terror. 

His  action  was  so  quick,  and  my  being  the  cause  of  it  wa? 
so  evident,  that  I  stood  still,  instead  of  advancing  nearer. 

"  I  won't  go  no  more  to  the  berry  in  ground,"  muttered  thf 
boy ;  **  I  ain't  a  going  there,  so  I  tell  you  ! " 

I  lifted  my  veil  and  spoke  to  the  woman.  She  said  to  me  in 
a  low  voice,  "  Don't  mind  him,  ma'am.  He'U  soon  come  back 
to  his  head ; "  and  said  to  him,  "  Jo,  Jo,  what's  the  matter  ?  " 

**  1  know  wot  she's  come  for ! "  cried  the  boy. 

"Who?" 

"  The  lady  there.  She's  come  to  get  me  to  go  along  with 
her  to  the  berryin  ground.  I  won't  go  to  the  benyin  ground. 
I  don't  like  the  name  of  it.  She  might  go  a  berryin  me  I "  His 
shivering  came  on  again,  and  as  he  leaned  against  the  wall,  he 
«hook  the  hovel 

''He  has  been  talking  off  and  on  about  such  like,  all  day, 
ma'am,"  said  Jenny,  softly.  "  Why,  how  you  stare  1  This  is 
my  lady,  Jo." 

"  Is  it?"  returned  the  boy,  doubtfully,  and  surveying  me  with 
his  arm  held  out  above  his  burning  eyes.  **  She  looks  to  me 
the  t'other  one.  it  ain't  the  bonnet,  nor  yet  it  an't  the  gownd, 
but  she  looks  to  me  the  f  other  one." 

My  little  Charley,  with  her  premature  experience  of  illness 
and  trmible,  had  palled  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  now"W«]tf 
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cpiietly  up  to  him  with  a  <:haii,  :^nd  sat  him  down  in  it,  liks  aa 
old  sick  nurse.  Except  thii  no  such  attendant  could  have 
shown  him  Cliarle/s  youthful  face,  which  seemed  to  engage  his 
confidence. 

"I  say  1 "  said  me  boy.  **  Yo*i  tel'  me.  Ain't  the  lad>  the 
f other  lady?" 

Charley  shook  her  head,  as  she  methndically  drew  hid  ragi 
«bout  him  and  made  him  as  warm  as  she  coi^ld. 

**  O  I  *•  the  boy  muttered.     **  Then  I  'spof^  she  ain't." 

"  I  came  to  see  if  I  could  do  you  any  good,"  said  I.  "  ^Vha.* 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

'*  I'm  a  being  froze,"  returned  the  boy  hoarp^ly,  with  his  hag- 
gard gaze  wandering  about  me,  ''and  then  burnt  up,  and  then 
froze,  and  thca  burnt  up,  ever  so  many  times  in  a  hcMr.  And 
•my  head's  all  sleepy,  and  all  a  going  mad-Hke — ;vnd  Vxn  so  dry 
— and  my  bones  isn't  half  so  much  bones  as  pain." 

"  When  did  he  come  here  ?  "  I  asked  the  woman. 

''  This  morning,  ma'am,  I  found  him  at  the  corner  of  the 
lown.     I  had  kiiown  him  up  in  London  yonder.     Hadnt  I 

To?" 

"  Tom-all-Alone's,"  the  boy  replied. 

Whenever  he  fixed  his  attention  or  his  eyes,  it  was  only  for  a 
very  little  while.  He  soon  began  to  droop  his  head  again,  and 
roll  it  heavily,  and  speak  as  if  he  were  half  awake. 

"  When  did  he  come  from  London  ?  "  I  asked. 

'*  I  come  from  London  yes'day,"  said  the  boy  himself,  now 
flushed  ami  hot.     "  I'm  a  going  somewheres." 

"  Where  is  he  going  ?  "  1  asked. 

"  Somewheres,"  repeated  the  boy,  in  a  louder  tone,  "  I  have 
been  moved  on,  and  moved  on,  more  nor  ever  I  was  afore,  since 
the  t'other  one  giv'  me  the  sov'ring.  Mrs.  Snagsby,  she's  al- 
ways a  watching,  and  a  driving  of  me — what  have  I  done  to 
her  ? — and  they're  all  a  watching  and  a  driving  of  me.  Every 
one  of  'em's  doing  of  it,  from  the  time  when  1  don't  get  up,  to 
the  time  when  I  don't  go  to  bed.  And  I'm  a  going  some- 
wheres. That* s  where  I'm  a  going.  She  told  me,  down  in  Tom- 
%11-Alone's,  as  she  come  from  Stolbuns,  and  so  I  took  the  Stol- 
(wins  Road.     If  s  as  good  as  another." 

He  always  concluded  by  addressing  Charley. 

'*  What  is  to  be  done  with  him  ?  "  said  I,  taking  the  woman 
aside.  "  He  could  not  travel  in  this  state,  even  if  he  had  a  pur- 
pose, and  knew  where  he  was  going  1 " 

'<  I  know  no  more,  ma'am,  than  die  dead,"  she  replied,  glanc- 
'onAtsly  at  him.     <<  Perhxpt  the  deid  know  btttv 
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if  they  could  only  tell  us.  I've  kept  him  here  all  day  Cn  igitft 
Mke,  and  I've  given  him  broth  and  physic,  and  Liz  has  g^dne  X% 
try  if  any  one  will  take  him  in  (here's  my  pretty  in  the  bwi — her 
child,  but  I  call  it  mine) ;  but  I  can't  keep  him  long,  for  if  my 
husband  was  to  come  home  and  find  him  here,  he'd  be  rough  in 
putting  him  out,  and  might  do  him  a  hurt.  Hark  1  H«re 
comes  hii  back !  *' 

The  other  woman  came  hurriedly  in  as  she  spoke^  and  t^ 
boy  got  up  with  a  half  obscured  sense  that  he  was  expected  to 
be  going.  When  the  little  child  awoke,  and  when  aad  hOUr 
Charley  got  at  it,  took  it  out  of  bed,  and  began  to  walk  about 
hushing  it,  I  don't  know.  There  she  was,  doing  all  this,  in  4 
quiet  motherly  manner,  as  if  she  were  living  in  Mrs.  Blinder^s 
attic  with  Tom  and  Emma  again. 

The  friend  had  been  here  and  there,  and  had  been  played 
about  from  hand  to  hand,  and  had  come  back  as  she  w^nt; 
At  first  it  was  too  early  for  the  boy  to  be  received  into  the 
proper  refuge,  and  at  last  it  was  too  late.  One  official  sent  her 
to  another,  and  the  other  sent  her  back  again  to  the  first,  and 
so  backward  and  forward ;  until  it  appeared  to  me  h&  if  bolh 
must  have  been  appointed  for  their  skill  in  evading  their  duties, 
bstead  of  performing  them.  And  now,  after  all,  she  caid^ 
breathing  quickly,  for  she  had  been  running,  and  was  frightened 
too,  *'  Jenny,  your  master's  on  the  road  home,  and  mine's  not 
(ar  behind,  and  the  Lord  help  the  boy,  for  we  can  do  no  more 
for  him  I "  They  put  a  few  halfpence  together,  and  hurried 
them  into  his  hand,  and  so,  in  an  obUvious,  Imlf-thankful,  half- 
insensible  way,  he  shuffled  out  of  the  house. 

"Give  me  the  child,  my  dear!"  said  its  mother  to  Charley, 
"  and  thank  you  kindly  too  !  Jenny,  woman  dear,  good  night  I 
Young  lady,  if  my  master  don't  fall  out  with  me,  I'll  look  down 
by  the  kiln  by-and-by,  where  the  boy  will  be  most  Uke,  and 
again  in  the  morning  1 "  She  hurried  ofif ;  and  presently  wo 
passed  her  hushing  and  singing  to  her  child  at  her  own  door, 
end  looking  anxiously  along  the  road  for  her  drunken  husband. 

I  was  afra\d  of  staying  then  to  speak  to  either  woman,  lest 
k  should  bring  her  into  trouble.  But  I  said  to  Charley  thai 
•ce  must  not  leave  the  boy  to  die.  Charley,  who  knew  what  to 
1^0  much  better  than  I  did,  and  whose  quickness  equalled  het 
presence  of  mind,  glided  on  before  me,  and  presently  we  came 
op  with  Jo,  just  short  of  the  brick-kiln. 

I  think  he  must  have  begim  his  journey  with  some  small 
bundle  under  his  arm,  and  must  have  had  it  stolen  or  lost  it 
l^m  he  stUl  oarried  his  wretched  fragment  of  far  cap  Uke  a  bmit 
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dtet  tbo«|^  he  weflX  b«re4»oaded  tlircNtg^)  the  ndn,  which  nov 
CeM  fftst.  H«  s«<)(»t>ed  when  we  «;alled  to  him,  aaxl  agai^i  showed 
1  dread  of  me  when  f  came  «p ,  standiiig  with  his  histrous  eyes 
fijced  v^p&Bk  «ie,  ftnd  even  arrested  in  his  shivering  6t. 

I  asked  hkn  to  come  with  us,  and  we  wouki  take  ou-e  that  he 
tad  some  shelter  lor  the  nig^n. 

'*  I  don't  wsuvt  f)o  shelter,"  he  said ;  **  i  can  lay  amongst  tUc 
waim  bricics.'^ 

''But  don't  you  kiww  that  (people  die  there?"  returned 
Charley. 

''They  tKes  every  wheres,"  said  tJ*e  boy.  ^*  They  dies  in  thear 
kx^kigs — she  knows  where  >  f  showed  her — and  they  dies  down 
in  Tom-aH-Aione's  in  heaps.  Tliey  dies  more  than  they  lives, 
According  to  what  /see.^  Then  he  hoarsely  whisi>ered  Charley, 
••  If  she  ain't  the  t'otjher  one,  she  s.m*t  the  forrenoer.  Is  there 
l*r^^of'em  thetif'' 

Charley  looked  at  me  a  little  frightened.  C  felt  half  hnghtened 
«t  myself  when  the  hoy  glared  on  me  so. 

Sut  he  turned  and  folhiwed  when  I  heclconed  to  him  ;  and 
finding  that  he  acknowledged  th&t  influence  in  me,  I  led  the 
way  straight  home.  It  was  not  (sm  ;  only  a;t  the  summit  of  the 
fiili  We  passed  but  one  man.  i  do^iUted  if  we  should  have 
got  home  without  assistance ;  the  boy's  steps  were  so  uncertain 
juad  tremulous.  He  made  no  com^^laint^  however,  and  was 
strangely  ttoconoemed  about  himseli^  if  I  may  say  90  strange  a 
thing. 

Leaving  him  in  the  hall  for  a  nvoment,  slmmk  into  a  comer 
of  the  window-seat,  and  staring  with  an  indiHerence  tliat  could 
scarcely  be  called  wonder,  at  the  comfort  and  briglitness  about 
him,  C  went  iiito  the  drawing-room  to  s|)eak  to  my  Guardian, 
Th»:e  I  found  Mr.  Skimpole,  who  had  come  down  by  tiie  coach, 
«s  he  frequently  did  without  notice,  and  never  bringing  any 
clothes  witli  him,  but  always  horro^ing  every  tiding  he  wanted. 

They  came  out  with  me  directly,  to  look  at  the  boy.  The 
servants  had  gathered  in  th?  hall,  too ;  and  he  shivered  in  ilie 
>Rindow-seat  with  Charley  standing  by  him,  like  some  wounded 
mmal  that  had  been  found  in  a  ditch. 

**  This  is  a  sorrowful  case,"  said  my  Guardian,  after  asking 
him  a  qaestioA  or  two,  and  touching  him,  and  examining  his 
«ycs.     **  What  do  yow  say,  Harold  ?  " 

^  Yott  had  better  turn  him  out,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole. 

'*  What  do  you  inean  ?  "  iB<}uired  my  Guardian,  almost  sternly. 

**  My  dear  Jaradyce,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  *'you  know  what  I 
MM :  I  aaia  child.     Be  croit  to  bm,  if  I  domve  it    ittlhw^ 
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a  constitutioBal  objection  to  this  sort  c^  thing.  I  alwayt  fiai| 
when  I  was  a  medical  man.  He's  not  safe,  jou  know.  There's 
a  very  bad  sort  of  fever  about  him." 

Mr.  Skimpole  had  retreated  from  the  hattto  the  drawing-room 
again,  and  said  this  in  his  airy  way,  seated  on  tlte  mnsiostoc^ 
as  we  stood  by. 

'<  You'll  say  it^s  dukli^,"  observed  Mr.  Skhnpole,  looking 
gaily  at  us.  *'  Well,  I  dare  say  it  may  be  >  but  1  a^r  a  chii^ 
and  1  never  pretend  to  be  anything  else.  If  you  put  him  out 
in  the  road,  you  only  put  him  where  he  was  before.  He  will  be 
no  worse  ofif  than  he  was,  you  know.  Even  make  him  bette? 
off,  if  you  like.  Give  him  sixpence,  or  five  shillings,  or  five 
pound  ten — you  are  arithmeticians,  ami  I  am  not-- and  get  rii) 
of  him!" 

"And  what  is  he  to  do  then  ?"  asked  my  Guardian. 

"  Up>on  my  Kfe,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  shntgging  his  shoulder* 
with  his  engaging  smile,  *'  I  have  not  tlie  least  idea  what  he  \% 
to  do  then.     But  I  have  no  doubt  he'll  do  it." 

"  Now,  is  it  not  a  horrible  reflection,"  said  my  Guardian,  to 
whom  I  had  hastily  explained  the  unavailing  efforts  of  the  two 
women,  **  is  it  not  a  horrible  reflection,"  walking  up  and  down 
and  rumpling  his  hair,  "that  if  tlws  wretched  creature  were  a 
convicted  prisoner,  his  hospital  would  be  wide  open  to  him,  and 
he  would  be  as  well  taken  care  of  as  any  sick  boy  in  the  king- 
dom." 

"  My  dear  Jarndyce,"  returned  Mr.  Skimpole,  **  you'll  pardon 
the  simplicity  of  the  question,  comhig  as  it  does  from  a  creat* 
ure  who  is  perfectly  sim{)le  in  worldly  matters — but,  why  istii  h« 
a  prisoner  tlien?" 

My  Guardian  stopped  and  fooked  at  him  with  ar  whimsical 
mixture  of  amusement  and  indignation  in  his  face. 

"  Our  young  friend  is  not  to  be  suspected  of  any  delicacy,  I 
should  imagine,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  wnabashed  and  canditL 
•*  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  wiser,  as  well  as  in  a  cortair 
\ind  of  way  more  respectable,  if  he  sliowed  some  misdiiected 
energy  that  got  him  into  prison.  There  would  be  more  of  an 
adventurous  spirit  in  it,  and  consequently  more  of  ace  tain  sort 
li  poetry." 

**  I  believe,"  returned  my  Guardian,  resuming  his  uneasy 
walk,  "  that  there  is  not  such  another  cJiild  on  earth  as  your- 
self." 

"  Do  you  really  ?"  said  Mr.  Skimpole  ;  "  I  dare  say  f  But,  I 
confess  I  don't  see  why  our  young  friend,  in  his  degree,  si  ould 
wtK  sedc  to  inyie!(t  hiaiself  with  such  poetry  as  is  <^icn  \h  faiiiv 
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Ke  is  no  doubt  born  with  an  appetite — probab1>,  when  he  is  io 
a  safer  state  of  health,  he  has  an  excellent  ap]>etite.  Very  well 
Kx.  our  young  friend's  natural  dinner  hour,  most  likely  about 
noon,  our  young  friend  says  in  effect  to  society,  « I  am  hungry ; 
will  you  have  the  goodness  to  produce  your  spoon,  and.  feed 
me?  Society,  whidi  has  taken  upon  itself  the  geneial  arrange 
inent  of  the  whole  system  of  spoons,  and  professes  to  hs\e  a 
spoon  for  our  young  friend,  docs  not  produce  that  spoon  ;  and 
our  jrouna  friend,  therefore,  says  *  You  really  must  excuse  me  if 
I  seize  it/  Now,  this  appears  to  me  a  case  of  misdirected  en* 
ergy,  which  has  a  certain  amount  of  reason  in  it,  and  a  certair 
amount  of  romance  ;  and  I  don*t  know  but  what  I  should  be 
more  interested  in  our  young  friend,  as  an  illustration  of  such  a 
case,  than  merely  as  a  poor  vagabond — which  any  one  can  be." 

"  In  the  meantime,"  I  ventured  to  observe,  **  he  is  getting ' 
worse," 

•*Inthe  meantime,"  said  Mr.  Skinipole  cheerfully,  "as  Miss 
Summerson,  with  her  practical  good  sense,  observes,  he  is  getting 
worse.  Therefore  I  recommend  your  turning  him  out  before  he 
gets  still  worse." 

The  amiable  face  with  which  he  said  it,  I  think  I  shall  never 
fbi^get 

"  Of  course,  little  woman,"  observed  my  Guardian,  turning 
to  me,  "  I  can  ensure  his  admission  into  the  proper  place  by 
merely  going  there  to  enforce  it,  though  it's  a  bad  state  of  things 
when,  in  his  condition,  that  is  necessary.  But  it's  growing  late, 
and  is  a  very  bad  night,  and  the  boy  is  worn  out  already.  There 
Is  a  bed  in  the  wholesome  loft-room  by  the  stable  ;  we  had  better 
keep  him  there  till  morning,  when  he  can  be  wrapped  up  and 
removed.    We'll  do  that." 

*'  0 1 "  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  with  his  hands  upon  the  keys  of 
the  piano,  as  we  moved  away«  ^  Are  you  going  back  to  our 
young  friend?" 

"  Yes,"  said  my  Guardian. 

"  How  I  envy  you  your  constitution,  Jarndyce ! "  returned 
Mr.  Skimpole,  with  playful  admiration.  "  You  don't  mind  these 
things,  neither  does  Miss  Summerson.  You  are  ready  at  all 
times  to  go  anywhere,  and  do  anything.  Such  is  Will  1  I  have 
no  Will  at  all— and  no  Won't— simply  Can't." 

"You  can't  recommend  anything  for  the  boy,  I  suppose?" 
said  my  Guardian,  looking  back  over  his  shoulder,  half  angrily ; 
only  half  angrily,  for  he  never  seemed  to  consider  Mr.  Skimpole 
an  actountiU>le  being. 

^VLjiutt  Jandyce  I  obatrved  a  bottle  of  cooling  madiciM 
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in  his  pocket,  and  it's  impossible  for  him  to  do  better  than  taki 
It  You  can  tell  them  to  sprinkle  a  little  vinegar  about  tht 
place  where  he  sleeps,  and  to  keep  it  moderately  cool,  and  hiiA 
moderately  warm.  But  it's  mere  impertinence  in  me  to  offet 
any  recommendation.  Miss  Suinnierson  has  such  a  knowledge 
of  detail  and  such  a  capacity  for  the  administration  of  detaU, 
that  she  knows  all  about  it.*' 

We  went  back  into  the  hall,  and  explained  to  Jo  what  \vc  pro- 
posed to  do,  which  Charley  explained  to  him  again,  and  which 
he  received  with  tne  languid  unconcern  I  had  already  noticed, 
wearily  looking  on  at  what  was  done,  as  if  it  were  for  somebody 
else.  The  servants  compassionating  his  miserable  state,  and 
being  very  anxious  to  help,  we  soon  get  the  loft-room  ready  \ 
and  some  of  the  men  about  the  house  carried  him  across  the 
wet  yard,  well  wrapped  up.  It  was  pleasant  to  qbserve  how  kind 
they  were  to  him,  and  how  there  appeared  to  be  a  general  im- 
pression among  them  that  frequently  calling  him  "  Old  Chap," 
was  likely  to  revive  his  spirits.  Charley  directed  the  operations, 
and  went  to  and  fro  between  the  loft  room  and  the  house  with 
such  little  stimulants  and  co:nforts  as  we  thought  it  safe  to  give 
him.  My  Guardian  himself  saw  him  before  he  was  left  for  the 
night,  and  reported  to  rac  when  he  returned  to  the  Growlery  to 
urite  a  letter  on  the  boy's  behalf,  which  a  messenger  was 
c\iarged  to  deliver  at  daylight  in  the  morning,  that  he  seemed 
easier,  and  inclined  to  sleep.  They  had  fastened  his  door  on 
the  outside,  he  said,  in  case  of  his  being  delirious ;  but  had  so 
airanged  that  he  could  not  make  any  noise  without  being  heard. 

Ada  being  in  our  room  with  a  cold,  Mr.  Skirapole  was  leO 
alone  all  this  time,  and  entertained  himself  by  playing  snatcheji 
of  pathetic  airs,  and  sometimes  singing  to  them  (as  we  heard  at 
a  distance)  with  great  expression  and  feeling.  When  we  re- 
kined  him  in  the  drawing-room  he  said  he  would  give  us  a  little 
ballad,  which  had  come  into  his  head,  "  apropos  of  our  young 
friend ;"  and  he  sang  one  about  a  Peasant  boy, 

"  Thrown  on  the  wide  world,  doom'd  to  wander  and  roam, 
Bereft  of  his  parents,  bereft  of  a  home," 

«^uile  exquisitely.  It  was  a  song  that  always  made  hun  cry. 
he  told  us. 

He  was  extrsmely  gay  all  the  rest  of  the  evening :  **  for  ha 
absolutely  chirped,"  those  were  hb  delighted  words;  *<when  ha 
thought  by  what  a  happy  talent  for  business  be  was  sunounded**' 
He  gava  u%  io  his  glass  of  neguc^  '*Bett^  health  to  gur  youi^ 
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Mend  V*  aAd  supposej,  and  gaily  pursued,  the  case  of  his  being 
reserved  like  Whitdngton  to  become  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
In  that  event,  no  doubt,  he  would  establish  the  Jamdyce  Instil 
hition  and  the  Sonunerson  Alms-houses,  and  a  little  annual 
Corporation  Pilgrimage  to  St.  Alban's.  He  had  no  doubt,  he 
said,  that  our  young  friend  was  an  excellent  boy  in  his  way,  but 
his  way  was  not  the  Harold  Skimpole  way ;  what  Harold  Skim, 
pole  was,  Harold  Skimpole  had  found  himself^  to  his  considera- 
ble surprise,  when  he  first  made  his  own  acquaintance ;  he  had 
accepted  himself  with  all  his  failings,  and  bad  thought  it  sotmd 
philosophy  to  make  the  best  of  the  bargain ;  and  he  hoped  we 
wouki  do  the  same. 

Charie/s  last  report  was,  that  the  boy  was  quiet  I  could 
see,  from  my  window,  the  lantern  they  had  left  him  burning 
quiedy ;  and  I  went  to  bed  very  happy  to  think  that  he  was 
fdi^ltered. 

There  was  more  movement  and  more  talking  than  usual  a 
fittle  before  daybreak,  and  it  awoke  me.  As  I  was  dressing,  I 
looked  out  of  my  window,  and  asked  one  of  our  men  who  had 
been  among  the  active  sympathisers  last  night,  whether  there 
was  anything  wrong  about  the  house.  The  lantern  was  still 
burning  in  the  loft-window. 

"  It's  the  boy,  miss,"  said  he. 

**  Is  he  worse  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"Gone,  miss." 

•*Dead!" 

**  Dead,  miss  ?    No.     Gone  clean  off" 

At  what  time  of  the  night  he  had  gone,  or  how,  or  why,  it 
seemed  hopeless  ever  to  divine.  The  door  remaining  as  it  had 
been  left,  and  the  lantern  standing  in  the  window,  it  could  only 
be  supposed  that  he  had  got  out  by  a  trap  in  the  floor  which 
communicated  with  an  empty  cart>house  below.  But  he  had 
shut  it  down  again,  if  that  were  so ;  and  it  looked  as  if  it  had 
not  been  raised.  Nothing  of  any  kind  was  missing.  On  this 
fact  being  clearly  ascertained,  we  all  yielded  to  the  painful  be- 
lief that  delirium  had  come  upon  him  in  the  night,  and  that,  al« 
lured  by  some  imaginary  object,  or  pursued  by  some  imaginaiy 
horror,  he  had  strayed  away  in  that  worse  than  helpless  state  ;— 
all  of  us,  chat  is  to  say,  but  Mr.  Skimix)le,  who  repeatedly  sug* 
gested,  in  his  usual  easy  light  style,  that  it  had  occurred  to  oui 
young  friend  that  he  was  not  a  safe  inmate,  having  a  bad  kind 
of  fever  upon  him  ;  and  that  he  had,  with  great  natural  poLite>. 
ess,  taken  himself  off 

Every  possible  inquir}'  was  made,  and  every  jkce   5^^ 
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aeai^di^  The  brick-ldlns  weref  examined,  the  cottages  wen 
visited,  flie  two  women  were  particularly  questioned,  but  they 
knew  nothing  of  him,  and  nobcNdv  could  doubt  that  their  wondet 
was  genuine.  The  weather  had  for  some  time  been  too  wet, 
and  the  night  itself  had  been  too  wet,  to  admit  of  any  tracing  by 
footsteps.  Hedge  and  ditco,  and  wall,  and  rick  and  stack,  were 
examined  by  our  men  for  a  long  distance  round,  lest  the  boj 
should  be  lying  in  such  a  place  insensible  or  dead ;  but  nothing 
was  seen  to  indicate  that  he  had  ever  been  near.  From  the 
time  when  he  was  lett  in  the  loft-room,  he  vanished. 

The  search  contmued  for  hve  days.  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
ceased,  even  then ;  but  that  my  attention  was  then  diverted  into 
A  current  very  memorable  to  me. 

As  Charley  was  at  her  writing  again  in  ray  room  in  the  even- 
ing, and  as  I  sat  opposite  to  her  at  work,  I  felt  the  table  tremble. 
Looking  up  I  saw  my  little  maid  shivering  from  head  to  foot; 

**  Charley,"  said  I,  "  are  you  so  cold  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  am,  mbs,"  she  replied.  "  I  don't  know  what  it  is. 
\  can't  hold  myself  still.  I  felt  so  yesterday ;  at  about  this  same 
time,  miss.     Don't  be  uneasy,  I  think  I'm  ill." 

1  heard  Ada's  voice  outside,  and  I  hurried  to  the  door  of 
communication  between  my  room  and  our  pretty  sitting-room, 
and  locked  it  Just  in  time,  for  she  tapped  at  it  While  my 
hand  was  yet  upon  the  key. 

Ada  called  to  me  to  let  her  in ;  but  I  said,  *'Not  now,  my 
dearest.  Go  away.  There's  nothing  the  matter ;  I  will  come 
to  you  presently."  Ah  1  it  was  a  long,  long  time,  before  my 
darting  girl  and  I  were  companions  again. 

Charley  fell  ill.  In  twelve  hours  she  was  very  ill.  I  moved 
her  to  my  room,  and  laid  her  in  my  bed,  and  sat  down  quietly 
to  nurse  her.  I  told  my  Guardian  all  about  it,  and  why  I  felt 
it  was  necessary  that  I  should  seclude  myself,  and  my  reason 
for  not  seeing  my  darling  above  all.  At  first  she  came  very 
often  to  the  door,  and  called  to  me,  and  /en  reproached  me 
with  sobs  and  tears  ;  but  I  wrote  her  a  long  letter,  saying  that 
she  made  me  anxious  and  unhappy,  and  imploring  her,  as  she 
loved  me,  and  wished  my  mind  to  be  at  peace,  to  come  no 
nearer  than  the  garden.  After  that,  she  came  beneath  the  win- 
dow, even  oftener  than  she  had  come  to  the  door ;  and,  if  I  had 
learnt  to  love  her  dear  sweet  voice  before  when  we  were  hardly 
•ver  apart,  how  did  I  learn  to  love  it  then,  when  I  stood  be- 
y  md  the  window-curtain  listening  and  replying,  but  not  so  much 
>  s  looking  out !  How  did  I  learn  to  love  it  afterwards,  when 
*  te  harder  time  came ! 

They  put  a  bed  for  me  in  our  sitting-room ;  and  by  keeping 
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Ae  door  wide  open,  I  turned  the  two  rooms  into  one,  now  that 
Ada  had  vacated  that  part  of  the  house,  and  kept  them  always 
fresh  and  airy.  Tliere  was  not  a  servant,  in  or  about  the  house, 
but  was  so  good  that  they  would  all  most  gladly  have  come  to 
n^  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  without  the  least  fear  or 
nnwllingness;  but  I  thought  it  best  to  choose  one  worthy 
iroman  who  was  never  to  see  Ada,- and  whom  I  could  trust  to 
some  and  go  with  all  precaution.  Through  her  means,  I  got 
wt  to  take  the  air  with  my  Guardian,  when  there  was  no  fear  o( 
aieeting  Ada ;  and  wanted  for  nothing  in  the  way  oi  attendance, 
any  more  than  in  any  other  respect. 

And  thus  poor  Charley  sickened  and  grew  worse,  and  fell 
into  heavy  danger  of  death,  and  lay  severely  ill  for  many  a  long 
round  of  day  and  night  So  patient  she  was,  so  uncomplaining, 
and  inspired  by  such  a  gentle  fortitude,  that  very  often  as  I  sat 
by  Charley,  holding  her  head  in  my  arms — repose  would  come 
Co  her,  so,  when  it  would  come  to  her  in  no  other  attitude — I 
silently  prayed  to  our  Father  in  heaven  that  I  might  not  forget 
the  lesson  which  this  little  sister  taught  me. 

I  was  very  sorrowful  to  think  that  Charley's  pretty  looks 
would  change  and  be  disfigured,  even  if  she  recovered — she 
was  such  a  child  with  her  dimpled  face — but  that  thought  was, 
for  the  greater  part,  lost  in  her  greater  peril.  When  she  was  at 
the  worst,  and  her  mind  rambled  again  to  the  cares  of  her  father's 
sick  bed,  and  the  little  children,  she  still  knew  me  so  far  as  that 
she  would  be  quiet  in  ray  arms  when  she  could  lie  quiet  nowhere 
else,  and  murmur  out  the  wanderings  of  her  mind  less  restlessly. 
At  those  times  I  used  to  think  how  should  I  ever  tell  the  two 
remaining  babies  that  the  baby  who  had  learned  of  her  faith- 
ful heart  to  be  a  mother  to  them  in  their  need,  was  dead ! 

There  were  other  times  when  Charley  knew  me  well,  and 
talked  to  me  :  telling  me  that  she  sent  her  love  to  Tom  and 
Emma,  and  that  she  was  sure  Tom  would  grow  up  to  be  a  good 
man.  At  those  times  Charley  would  speak  to  me  of  what  she 
bad  read  to  her  father  as  well  as  she  could,  to  comfort  him ;  of 
that  young  man  carried  out  to  be  buried,  who  was  the  only  son 
of  his  mother  and  she  was  a  widow ;  of  the  ruler's  daughter 
raised  up  by  the  gracious  hand  upon  her  bed  of  death.  And 
Chariey  told  me  that  when  her  father  died,  she  had  kneeled 
down  and  prayed  in  her  first  sorrow  that  he  likewise  might  be 
raised  up,  and  given  back  to  his  poor  children ;  and  that  if  sh< 
should  never  get  better,  and  should  die  too,  she  thought  it  likely 
that  it  mi^t  come  into  Tom's  mind  to  offer  the  same  priiyer 
for  her      Then  would  I  show  Tom  how  those  people  of  old 
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days  had  been  brot^fat  back  to  fife  cm  eairtH  only  diat  we  in^^ 
Imow  otMT  hope  to  be  restored  in  Heaven  \ 

But  of  all  tbe  varioos  times  there  were  ret  Charle^'^s  9hies9y 
there  was  not  Ofte  when  she  lost  tbe  gentle  qoaKtkes  I  haw 
spo):eD  o£  And  there  were  many,  nuiigr,  when  I  thoii^t  ia 
ibe  night  of  the  last  high  belief  m  the  watching  Angel^  and  thfB 
last  higher  tntst  xxt  Godson  the  (Xirt  of  her  |>oor  despised  fiaithei. 

And  Charley  did  net  die.  She  floiteimgly  and  skjwly  timet) 
the  dangerous  point,  after  long  lingering  there,  ami  then  bega^ 
to  mend.  The  hope  that  nerer  bod  been  |^en,  Irrom  ihe  mt» 
of  Cliarley  being  io  outward  appearance  Charfey  any  nore^ 
soon  began  to  be  encouraged ;  find  ereiv  that  prospered^  and  I 
saw  her  growing  into  her  ^d  chBdish  likeness  again. 

it  was  a  ^reat  mormngy  when  \  conld  tdl  Adi  all  thu  as  she 
stood  otit  m  tbe  garden  \  and  it  was  a  great  eyening,  whe9 
Charley  and  I  at  )a^  tooft  tea  together  in  tbe  ne:it  roonr.  But^ 
on  that  same  evenings  1  leU  that  1  was  stricken  cold 

Happily  for  both  of  iw,  it  was  no<t  itntR  Charley  was  safe  id 
bed  again  and  placidly  asleepy  that  I  began  to  think  the  contab- 
ji^on  of  her  illness  was  upon  vat,  I  had  been  able  easily  to  bide 
what  I  had  felt  at  lea-time^  btrt  i  was  post  that  already  now^ 
and  1  knew  that  I  was  rapt^  following  \xi  Charley's  steps. 

1  was  well  enough,  however,  to  be  »i>  early  in  the  morning 
and  to  return  n>y  darling^ s  cheerful  blessing  from  the  gardeny 
and  to  talk  with  her  as  loi^  as  iisual  But  I  was  not  free  frora 
an  impression  that  I  had  been  walking  about  the  two  rooms  la 
the  night,  a  little  beside  myself,  thot^  knowing  where  I  was-; 
and  I  felt  confused  at  times — with  a  curious  sef>se  of  itskKSS,  as 
if  I  were  becoming  too  large  altogether. 

In  the  evening  I  was  so  mud^  worse  ^t  1  resolved  to  pre* 
pare  Charley ;  with  which  view,  i  said^  ^*  You're  getting  q»ita 
Btroi^,  Charley,  are  you  not  ?** 

**  O  quite  \ ''  said  Charlej. 

^*  Strong  enough  to  be  \f:^^  a  secret,  I  tl»nk,  Charley  ?** 

**  Quite  strong  enough  for  that,  miss  t"  cried  Charltey.  Btrt 
Charley's  face  fell  in  the  height  of  her  delight,  for  she  saw  the 
secret  m  mj  face ;  and  she  came  out  of  tl^  great  chair,  and  fel 
upon  my  bosom,  and  said  "  O  miss,  ifs  my  doing  t  If s  nij 
doing !  "  and  a  great  deal  more,  out  of  the  folncss  of  her  grate- 
ful heart. 

"  Now,  Charley,*'  said  1,  after  letting  her  go  on  ^  a  little 
while,  ^'  if  I  am  to  be  ill,  ray  great  trust,  hun>anly  si>eaking,  is  in 
you.  And  unless  you  are  as  quiet  and  con>ix)seil  for  me,  at 
you  always  were  for  yourselii  you  can  never  foltil  it,  Charley.** 

^  If  you'll  let  me  cry  a  little  k>nger,  tuisa»'*  said  Charley.     **  Q 
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By  dear,  my  dear !  if  you'll  onlv  let  me  cry  a  little  longer* 
iiiy  dear  !  '* — how  affectionately  and  devotedly  she  poured 
this  out,  as  she  clung  to  my  neck,  1  never  can  remember  witlv 
put  tears— ••  I'll  be  good." 

So  1  let  Charley  cry  a  little  longer,  and  it  did  us  both  gobd 

'^  Trust  in  me  now,  if  you  please,  miss,"  said  Charley,  quietly, 
^  I  am  listening  to  everything  you  say." 

**  1*  is  very  little  at  present,  Charley.  I  shall  tell  your  doc 
kfi  r '.  night  that  I  don't  think  I  am  well,  and  that  you  ar^oing 
t )  iiiHsc*  inc.* 

Foi  that  the  poor  child  thanked  me  with  her  whole  heart, 
.  "And  in  the  morning,  when  you  hear  Miss  Ada  in  the  gar- 
den, if  I  should  not  be  quite  able  to  go  to  the  window- curtain 
as  usual,  do  you  go,  Charley,  and  say  I  am  asleep — that  I  have 
father  tired  myself,  and  am  asleep,  fjk  all  times  keep  the  room 
as  I  have  kept  it,  Charley,  and  let  no  one  come." 

Charley  promised,  and  I  lay  down,  for  I  was  very  heavy.  I 
saw  the  doctor  that  night,  and  asked  the  favour  of  him  that  I 
wished  to  ask,  relative  to  his  saying  nothing  of  my  illness  in  the 
house  as  yet.  I  have  a  very  indistinct  remembrance  of  that 
night  melting  into  day,  and  of  day  melting  into  night  again  ;  but 
I  was  just  able,  on  the  first  morning,  to  get  to  the  window,  and 
speak  to  my  darling. 

On  the  second  morning  I  heard  her  dear  voice — O  how  deal 
now  ! — outside ;  and  1  asked  Charley,  with  some  difficulty  (speech 
being  ]iainful  to  me),  to  go  and  say  I  was  asleep.  I  heard 
her  answer  softly,  "Don't  disturb  her,  Charley,  for  the  world  I" 

"  How  does  my  own  Pride  look,  Charley  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"Disappointed,  miss,"  said  Charley,  peeping  through  the 
curtain. 

**  But  I  know  she  is  very  beautiful  this  morning." 

**She  is  indeed,  miss,"  answered  Charley,  i>eeping.  "StiB 
looking  up  at  the  window." 

With  her  blue  clear  eyes,  God  bless  them,  always  loveliest 
w  hen  raised  like  that  I 

I  called  Charley  to  me,  and  gave  her  her  last  charge. 

*'  Now,  Charley,  when  she  knows  I  am  ill,  she  will  try  to  make 
hi:r  way  into  the  room.  Keep  her  out,  Charley,  if  you  love  me 
tiuly,  to  the  last !  Charley,  if  you  let  her  in  but  once,  only  to 
look  upon  me  for  one  moment  as  I  lie  here,  I  shall  die." 

•*  1  never  will !     I  never  will ! "  she  promised  me. 

"  I  believe  it,  my  dear  Charley.  And  now  come  and  ill 
beside  me  for  a  little  while,  and  touch  me  with  your  hand 
For  1  cannot  see  you,  Charley ;  I  am  blind." 
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CHAPTER  XXXII, 

Tki  App9iniid  TUmt, 

IT  is  night  in  Lincoln's  Inn — perple.neJ  and  tnmbtoui 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  the  law,  where  suitors  generaH/ 
find  but  little  day— and  fat  candles  are  snuffed  out  in 
offices,  and  clerks  have  rattled  down  the  crazywooden 
stairs,  and  dispersed.  The  bell  that  rings  at  nine  o'clock,  has 
ceased  its  doleful  clangour  about  nothing ;  the  gates  are  shot ; 
and  the  night-porter,  a  solemn  warder  with  a  mighty  power  of 
sleep,  keeps  guard  in  his  lodge.  From  tiers  of  staircase  win- 
dows, clogged  lamps  like  the  eyes  of  Equity,  bleared  Argus  with 
a  fathomless  pocket  for  every  eye  and  an  eye  upon  it,  dimly 
blink  at  the  stars.  In  diny  up|)er  casements,  here  and  there, 
hazy  little  patches  of  candle-light  reveal  where  some  wise 
draughtsman  and  conveyancer  yet  toils  for  the  entanglement  of 
real  estate  in  meshes  of  sheepskin,  in  the  average  ratio  of  about 
I  dozen  of  sheep  to  an  acre  of  land.  Over  which  bee-like  in- 
dustry, these  benefactors  of  their  species  linger  yet,  though 
ofiice-hours  be  past :  that  they  may  give,  for  every  day,  some 
good  account  at  last 

In  the  neighbouring  court,  where  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  the 
Rag' and  Bottle  shop  dwells,  there  is  a  general  tendency  towards 
beer  and  supper.  Mrs.  Piper  and  Mrs,  Perkins,  whose  respect- 
ive sons,  engaged  with  a  circle  of  acquaintance  in  the  game  of 
hide  and  seek,  have  been  lying  in  ambush  about  the  byeways  of 
Chancery  Lane  for  some  hours,  and  scouring  the  plain  of  the 
same  thoroughfare  to  the  confusion  of  passengers — Mrs.  Piper 
and  Mrs.  Perkins  have  but  now  exchanged  congratulations  on 
the  children  being  abed ;  and  they  still  linger  on  a  door-stef 
over  a  few  parting  words.  Mr.  Krook  and  his  lodger,  and  the 
fact  of  Mr.  Krook's  being  "  continually  in  liquor,"  and  the  tes- 
tamentary prospects  of  the  young  man  are,  as  usual,  the  staple 
of  their  conversation.  But  they  have  something  to  say,  likewise, 
of  the  Harmonic  Meeting  at  the  SoFs  Arms  ;  where  the  sound  of 
the  piano  tlirough  the  partly-opened  windows  jingles  out  into 
the  court,  and  where  little  Swills,  after  keeping  the  lovers  of 
harmony  in  a  roar  like  a  very  Yorick,  may  now  be  heard  taking 
the  gruff  line  in  a  concerted  piece,  and  sentimentally  adjuring 
his  friends  and  patrons  to  Listen,  listen,  listen,  Tew  the  wa-ter- 
Fall !     Mrs.  Perkins  and  Mrs.  Piper  compare  opinions  on  th« 
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subject  of  tlic  yotjig  lady  of  professional  celebrity  who  assists 
at  the  Harmonic  Meetings,  and  who  has  a  space  lo  herself  ir 
the  manuscript  announcement  in  the  window ;  Mrs.  Perkini 
possessing  information  that  she  has  been  married  a  year  and  a 
half,  though  announced  as  Miss  M.  Melvilieson,  the  noted 
tyfen,  and  that  her  baby  is  clandestinely  conveyed  to  the  SoU 
Arms  every  night  to  receive  its  natural  nourishment  during  ihc 
sntertainments.  "Sooner  than  which,  myself,"  says  Mrs.  I*ei- 
cinSy  "  I  would  get  my  living  by  selling  lucifers."  Mrs.  Piper, 
as  in  duty  bound,  is  of  the  same  opinion  ;  holding  that  a  private 
station  is  better  than  public  applause,  and  thanking  Heaven  for 
her  own  (and,  by  implication,  Mrs.  Perkins's)  re.spectability. 
By  this  time,  the  pot-boy  of  the  Sol's  Arms  appearing  with  her 
supper-pint  w'ell  frothed,  Mrs.  Piper  accepts  that  tankard  and 
retires  in-dobrs,  first  giving  a  fair  good  night  lo  Mrs.  Perkins, 
who  has  had  her  own  pint  in  her  hand  ever  since  it  was  fetched 
from  the  same  hostelry  by  young  Perkins  before  he  was  sent  to 
bed.  Now,  there  is  a  sound  of  putting  up  shop-shutters  in  the 
court,  and  a  smell  as  of  the  smoking  of  pipes ;  and  shooting 
stars  are  6tt\\  in  up|>er  windows,  further  indicating  retirement 
to  rest.  Now,  too,  the  policeman  begins  to  push  at  doors  ,-  to 
try  fastenings ;  to  be  suspicious  of  bundles;  and  to  administer 
his  beat,  on  the  hypothesis  that '  everyone  is  either  robbing  or 
being  robbed. 

It  is  a  close  night,  though  the  damp  cold  is  searching  too ; 
and  there  is  a  laggard  mist  a  little  way  up  in  the  air.  It  is  a 
fine  steaming  night  to  turn  the  slaughter-houses,  the  unwhole- 
some trades,  tlie  sewerage,  bad  water,  and  burial  grounds  to 
account,  and  give  the  Registrar  of  Deaths  some  extra  business. 
It  may  be  something  in  the  air — diere  is  plenty  in  it — or  it  may 
be  something  in  himself,  that  is  in  fault ;  but  Mr.  VVeevle,  other- 
wise Jobling,  is  very  ill  at  ease.  He  comes  and  goes,  between 
his  own  room  and  the  open  street  door,  twenty  times  an  hour. 
He  has  been  doing  so,  ever  since  it  fell  dark.  Since  the  Chan- 
cellor shut  up  his  shop,  which  he  did  very  early  to-night,  Mr. 
Weevle  has  been  down  and  up,  and  down  and  up  (with  a  cheap 
tight  velvet  skull-cap  on  his  head,  making  his  whiskers  look  ort 
of  all  proportion),  oftener  than  before. 

It  is  no  phenomenon  that  Mr.  Snagsby  should  be  ill  at  ease 
too ;  for  he  always  is  so,  more  or  less,  under  the  oppressive  in- 
fluence of  the  secret  that  is  upon  him.  Impelled  by  the  mys- 
lery,  of  which  he  is  a  partaker,  and  yet  in  which  he  is  not  a 
iharer,  Mr.  Snagsby  haunts  what  seems  to  be  its  fountain-head 
«-the  rag  and  bottle  shop  in  the  court.     It  has  an  irresistilf  < 
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attractbo  for  hrai.  Bren  noify  conriikg  romid  by  the  SoTi 
Arms  with  the  mtention  of  fNMsii^  down  the  court,  and  out  al 
the  Chancery  Lane  end»  anc?  so  terminating  his  onpreineditated 
after  supper  stroll  of  ten  mrnvtes  )ong  from  his  ow»  door  and 
lack  again,  Mr.  Snsgsby  approaches. 

''  What,  Mr.  WeevW  ?  ^  »ays  the  stalioner,  itoppnif  to  f  peak 
'  Are  ^^/y  there ?" 
*  \^V'  says  Weerle.     **  Here  \  am,  Mr.  Sns^sby.'^ 

-^  Airiiig  yourself  as  1  am  doing,  before  yon  go  to  bed  ?  ^  th« 
stationer  inquires. 

'*  Why,  there's  not  mvch  air  to  be  got  here ;  anc)  what  there 
is  is  not  very  lre^>ening,''  Weevle  answers^  glancing  op  and 
down  the  coart. 

''Very  true,  sir.  Don't  you  observe,''  says  IVU.  Snagsby, 
pa  riing  to  sniff  and  taste  the  air  a  little;  " don't  you  observe^ 
Mr.  Weevle,  that  you're — not  to  put  to©  fme  a  point  upon  k — 
that  you're  rather  greasy  here,  sir?" 

•*  Why,  I  have  noticed  myself  that  there  is  a  ^i^nc^  kind  <A 
flavour  in  the  pkce  to-mght,"  Mr.  Weevle  re^ns.  **  1  suppose 
it's  chops  at  the  Sol's  Arms." 

"  Chops,  do  you  think  ?  CM> !— -Choi)s,  eh  ?"  Mr.  Snagsbji 
sniflfe  and  tastes  again.  "Well,  sir,  I  sop^xx^  it  is.  But  J 
should  say  their  cook  at  the  Sol  wanted  a  litlle  looking  after. 
She  has  been  burning  'em,  sir  I  And  1  don't  think ;"  Mr 
Snagsby  sniffs  and  tastes  again,  and  then  spits  and  wipes  hi« 
mouth  ;  ♦*  I  don't  think — not  to  put  too  fme  a  point  n^xrn  it — 
that  they  were  quite  fresh,  when  they  were  shown  the  grid^ 
iron." 

**  Thaf  s  very  likely.     If  s  a  tainting  sort  of  weather.^' 

**  It  w  a  tainting  sort  of  weather,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby ;  "and  > 
find  it  sinking  to  the  spirits." 

**  By  George !  /  find  it  gives  mc  the  horrors,"  returns  Mi 
Weevle. 

"  Then,  you  see,  you  live  in  a  lonesome  way,  and  in  a  lone- 
some room,  with  a  black  circumstance  hanging  over  it^"  sayi 
Mr.  Snagsby,  looking  in  past  the  other's  shoulder  along  tlie 
dark  [mssage,  and  then  falling  back  a  step  to  look  up  at  tlie 
house,  "/couldn't  live  in  that  room  alone,  as  you  do,  sir.  1 
should  get  so  fidgetty  and  worried  of  an  evening,  sometimes, 
that  I  should  be  driven  to  come  to  the  door,  and  stand  heret 
sooner  than  sit  there.  But  then  it's  very  true  that  you  didnM 
see,  in  your  room,  what  /saw  there.    That  makes  a  difference." 

"  1  know  quite  enough  about  it,"  returns  Tony. 

"Iff  ncft  a^reeable^  is  it  ?"  pursu^  Mr.  Snagsby,  cougbinf 
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Ills  coo|^  of  mild  persnanon  behiiK]  his  hand  ^  Mr.  Kroofc 
ought  to  consider  it  in  the  rent.     I  hope  he  does,  I  am  sure/' 

*•  I  hoi^  he  does,"  says  Tony.     "  But  I  doubt  it ! " 

*•  You  find  the  rent  high,  do  you,  sir,"  retams  the  stationer. 
•*  Rents  are  high  about  here.  I  don't  know  how  it  '\%  exactly^ 
but  the  law  seems  to  put  things  up  in  price.  Not,"  adds  b6. 
Snagsby,  with  his  apologetic  cough,  "  that  I  mean  to  oaf  a 
^oid  against  the  profession  I  get  my  hvingby." 

i\(r.  XVecrle  a^in  glances  up  and  down  the  court,  and  thru 
looks  at  the  stationer.  Mr.  Snagsby,  blankly  catchbg  his  eyit 
looks  upward  for  a  star  or  so,  and  coughs  a  cough  expressive  gI 
'not  exactly  seeing  his  way  out  of  this  conversation. 

"  It's  a  curious  fact,  sir,"  he  observes,  slowly  rubbing  liis 
hamK  **  that  he  should  have  been — " 

•*  Who's  he  ?"  mterrnpts  Mr.  Weevle. 

"The  deceased,  you  know,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  twitching  his 
head  and  right  eyebrow  towards  the  staircase,  and  tapping  his 
acquaintance  on  the  button. 

"Ah  to  be  sure !"  returns  the  other,  as  if  he  were  not  o^er- 
fond  of  the  subject.     •*  I  thought  we  had  done  with  him." 

**l  was  only  going  to  say,  it's  a  curious  fact,  sir,  that  he 
should  have  come  and  lived  here,  and  been  one  of  my  writers, 
and  then  that  you  should  come  and  live  here,  and  be  one  d 
my  writers,  too.  Which  there  is  nothing  derogatory,  but  (ar 
from  it  in  the  appellation,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  breaJcing  off 
with  a  mistrust  that  he  may  have  unpolitely  asserted  a  kind 
of  proprietorship  in  Mr.  Weevle,  "because  I  have  known 
writers  that  have  gone  into  Brewers*  houses  and  done  really 
very  respectable  indeed.  Eminently  resi>ectable,  sir,"  adds 
Mr.  Snagsby,  with  a  misgiving  that  he  had  not  improvei!  the 
matter. 

•*  It's  a  curious  coincidence,  as  you  say,"  answers  Weevle, 
once  more  glancing  up  and  down  the  court. 

"Seems  a  Fate  in  it,  don't  there?"  suggests  the  stationer. 

"  There  does." 

"Just  so,"  observes  the  stationer,  with  his  confirmatory 
cough.  "Quite  a  Fate  in  it.  Quite  a  Fate.  Well,  Mr, 
Weevle,  I  am  afraid  I  must  bid  you  good  night;"  Mr. 
Snagsby  speaks  as  if  it  made  htm  desolate  to  go,  though  he 
has  been  casting  about  for  any  means  of  escape  ever  since  he 
stopped  to  speak ;  "  my  little  woman  will  be  looking  for  me, 
else.     Good  night,  sir  I " 

If  Mr.  Snagsby  hastens  home  to  save  his  Hitle  woman  the 
tfoii^  of  looking  fcr  Mras^  be  might  set  bis  mind  at  int  ob 
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tfmt  score.     His  little  woman  has  had  her  eye  upon  him  round 

the  Sol's  Arms  all  this  time,  and  now  glides  after  him  with 
a  pocket  handkerchief  wrapped  over  her  head ;  honouring 
Mr.  Wee  vie  and  his  doorway  with  a  very  searching  glance  aa 
she  goes  past. 

"You'll  know  me  again,  ma'am,  at  all  events,'*  says  Mr. 
Weevle  to  himself;  "and  I  can't  compliment  you  on  you* 
appearance,  whoever  you  are,  with  your  head  tied  up  in  a 
bundle.     Is  this  fellow  never  coming  ! " 

This  fellow  approaches  as  he  speaks.  Mr.  Weevle  softly 
holds  up  his  finger,  and  draws  him  into  the  passage,  and  closes 
the  street  door.  Then, they  go  upstairs  ;  Mr.  Weevle  heavily, 
and  Mr.  Guppy  (for  it  is  he)  very  lightly  indeed.  When  they 
are  shut  into  the  back  room,  they  speak  low. 

"  I  thought  you  had  gone  to  Jericho  at  least,  instead  of  com- 
ing here,"  says  Tony. 

"  Why,  I  said  about  ten." 

"You  said  about  ten,"  Tony  repeats.  "Yes,  so  you  did 
say  about  ten.  But,  according  to  my  count,  it's  ten  times 
tc!n — it's  a  hundred  o'clock.  I  never  had  such  a  night  in  m^ 
Ufe  ! " 

"  Wiat  has  been  the  matter  ?" 

"  That's  il ! "  says  Tony.  "  Nothing  has  been  the  matter. 
But,  here  have  I  been  stewing  and  fuming  in  this  jolly  old  crib, 
till  I  have  had  the  horrors  falling  on  me  as  thick  as  haiL 
Therms  a  blessed  looking  candle  I "  says  Tony,  pointing  to 
the  heavily  burning  taper  on  his  table  with  a  great  cabbage 
head  and  a  long  winding-sheet. 

"  That's  easily  improved,"  Mr.  Guppy  observes,  as  he  takes 
the  snuffers  in  hand. 

"  /j"  it  ? "  returned  his  friend  "  Not  so  easily  as  you 
think.  It  has  been  smouldering  like  that,  ever  since  it  was 
liglited." 

"Why,  whafs  the  matter  with  you,  Tony?"  inquires  Mr. 
Guppy,  looking  at  him,  snuffers  in  hand,  as  he  sits  down  with 
his  elbow  on  the  table. 

"  William  Guppy,"  replies  the  other,  "  I  am  in  the  Downs. 
It's  this  unbearably  dull,  suicidal  room— and  old  Boguey 
4own-stairs,  I  suppose."  Mr.  Weevle  moodily  pushes  the 
snuifers-tray  from  him  with  his  elbow,  leans  his  head  on  hit 
hand,  puts  his  feet  on  'ihe  fender,  and  looks  at  the  fire. 
Mr.  Guppy,  observing  him,  slightly  tosses  his  head,  and  titf 
4own  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  table  in  an  easy  attitude. 

"  Wasn't  that  Snagsby  talking  to  you,  Tonv  ?" 
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**ye8,  and  be — yts,  it  was  SDagsbjr/'  sajrs  Mr.  Weevle,  «lte^ 
ing^  the  constructioti  of  the  sentence. 

"  On  business  ?  " 
'  '^Na     No  business.     He  was  only  sauntering  by  and  stopped 
to  prose." 

**  I  thought  it  was  Snagsby,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  "  ami  tliought 
it  as  well  that  he  shouldn't  see  me,  so  I  waited  till  he  was 
gone." 

"  There  we  go  again,  William  G. ! "  cries  Tony,  looking  up 
fbr  an  instant  *'  So  mysterious  and  secret !  By  George,  if 
we  were  going  to  commit  a  murder,  we  couldn't  have  more 
•Dystery  about  it ! " 

Mr.  Guppy  affects  to  smile ;  and  with  the  view  of  changing 
the  conversation,  looks  with  an  admiration,  real  or  pretended, 
round  the  room  at  the  Galaxy  gallery  of  British  beauty ; 
terminating  bis  survey  with  the  portrait  of  Lady  Dedlock  over 
the  mantle-sheH  in  which  she  is  represented  on  a  terrace, 
with  a  pedestal  upon  the  terrace,  and  a  vase  utx>n  the  pedestal, 
and  her  shawl  upon  the  vase,  and  a  prodigious  piece  of  fur 
upon  the  shawl,  and  her  arm  upon  the  piece  of  fur,  and  a 
bracelet  on  her  arm. 

"  That's  very  like  Lady  Dedlock,"  says  Mr.  Guppy.  "  It's  a 
leaking  likeness." 

"  I  wish  it  was,"  growls  Tony,  without  changing  his  position. 
*  I  should  have  some  fashionable  conversation  here,  then." 

Finding,  by  this  time,  that  his  friend  is  not  to  be  wheedled 
into  a  more  sociable  humour,  Mr.  Guppy  puts  about  upon  the 
ill-used  tack,  and  remonstrates  with  him. 

"  Tony,"  says  he,  "  I  can  make  allowances  for  lowness  o( 
spirits,  for  no  man  knows  what  it  is  when  it  does  come  upon  a 
man,  better  than  I  do  ;  and  no  man  perhaps  has  a  better  right 
Co  know  it,  than  a  man  who  has  an  unrequited  image  imprinted  on 
his  art  But  there  are  bounds  to  these  things  when  an  unoffend- 
ing party  is  in  question,  and  I  will  acknowledge  to  you,  Tony, 
tliat  I  dcn't  think  your  manner  on  the  present  occasion  is  hos 
pitable  or  quite  gentlemanly." 

"This  is  strong  language,  William  Guppy,"  returns  Mi. 
Weevle. 

"  Sir,  it  may  be,"  retorts  Mr.  William  Guppy,  "  but  i  feel 
strongly  when  I  use  it." 

Mr.  Weevle  admits  that  he  has  been  wrong,  and  begs  Mr. 
William  Guppy  to  think  no  more  about  it.  Mr.  William  Guppy, 
however,  having  got  the  advantage,  cannot  quite  release  it  with 
out  a  little  more  injured  remonstrance. 
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"No!  Dash  it,  Tony,"  says  that  gentlenun,  "you  really, 
ought  to  be  careful  how  you  wound  the  feelings  of  a  man,  who 
has  an  unrequited  image  imprinted  on  his  art,  and  who  is  tut 
altogether  happy  in  those  chords  which  vibrate  to  the  tenderest 
emotions.  You,  Tony,  possess  in  yourself  all  that  is  calculated 
to  charm  the  eye,  and  allure  the  taste.  It  is  not — happily  foi 
you,  perhaps,  and  I  may  wish  that  I  could  say  the  same — it  if 
nf»t  your  character  to  hover  around  one  flower.  The  olegardec 
'.s  o|en  to  you,  and  your  airy  pinions  carry  you  through  it  Still, 
1  jn},  far  be  it  from  me,  I  am  sure,  to  wound  even  yourfeehngf 
without  a  cause  !  " 

Tony  again  entreats  that  the  subject  may  be  no  longer  pursued, 
saying  emphatically,  "  William  Guppy,  drop  it  1 "  Mr.  Giippy 
acquiesces,  with  the  reply,  "  I  never  should  have  taken  it  ?ip, 
Tony,  of  my  own  accord." 

**  And  now,"  says  Tony,  stirring  the  fire,  "  touching  this  same 
bundle  of  letters.  Isn't  it  an  extraordinary  thing  of  Krook  to 
have  appointed  twelve  o'clock  to-night  to  hand  *em  over  to 
me?" 

"  Very.     What  did  he  do  it  for?  " 

"  What  does  he  do  anything  for  ?  He  don't  know.  Said,  to- 
day was  his  birthday,  and  he'd  hand  'em  over  to-night  at  twelve 
o'clock.  He'll  have  drunk  himself  blind  by  that  time.  He  has 
been  at  it  all  day." 

*'  He  hasn't  forgotten  the  appointment,  I  hope?" 

"  Forgotten  ?  Trust  him  for  that.  He  never  forgets  any- 
thing. I  saw  him  to-night,  about  eight — helped  him  to  shut  up 
his  shop — and  he  had  got  the  letters  then  in  his  hairy  cap.  He 
pulled  it  ofl^  and  showed  'em  me.  When  the  shop  was  closed, 
he  took  them  out  of  his  cap,  hung  his  cap  on  the  chair-back, 
and  stood  turning  them  over  before  the  fire.  I  heard  him  a 
little  while  afleiwards  through  the  floor  here,  humming,  like 
the  wind,  the  only  song  he  knows — about  Bibo,  and  old 
Charon,  and  Bibo  being  drunk  when  he  died,  or  something  or 
other.  He  has  been  as  quiet,  since,  as  an  old  rat  asleep  in  his 
hole." 

"  And  you  are  to  go  down  at  twelve  ?  " 

"  At  twelve.  And,  as  I  tell  you,  when  you  came  it  seemed  to 
me  a  hundred." 

"Tony,"  says  Mr  Guppy,  after  considering  a  little  with  Ml 
legs  crossed,  "  he  can't  read  yet,  can  be  ?  " 

"  Read !  He'll  never  read.  He  can  make  all  the  letten 
separately,  and  he  knows  mdist  of  them  separately  when  he  sees 
them ;  he  has  got  on  that  much,  under  me ;  but  he  can't  pof 
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Ihem  together.  He's  too  old  to  acquire  the  knack  of  it  jow — 
and  too  drunk." 

"Tony,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  uncrossing  and  recrossing  his 
"how   do    you  suppose  be  spelt  out   that    name    of 

awdon?" 

"  He  never  spell  it  out.  You  know  what  a  curious  power  of 
rye  he  has,  and  how  he  has  been  used  to  employ  himself  in  copjf- 
ing  things  by  eye  alone.  He  imitated  it — evidently  from  the 
;^ection  of  a  letter  ;  and  asked  me  what  it  meant." 

**  Tony,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  uncrossing  and  recrossiiig  his  Icgi 
again ;  "  should  you  say  that  the  original  was  a  man^s  writing 
or  a  woman's  ?  " 

"  A  woman's.  Fifty  to  one  a  lady's — slopes  a  good  deal,  and 
the  end  of  the  letter  *  n,'  long  and  hasty." 

Mr.  Guppy  has  been  biting  his  thumb-nail  during  this  dia- 
logue, generally  changing  the  thumb  when  he  has  changed  the 
crossed  teg.  As  he  is  going  to  do  so  again,  he  happens  to  look 
at  his  coat-sleeve.  It  takes  his  attention.  He  stares  at  it^ 
aghast. 

**  Why,  Tony,  what  on  earth  is  going  on  in  this  house  to- 
night ?    Is  there  a  chimney  on  fire  ?  " 

'*  Chimney  on  fire  ! " 

"Ah!"  returns  Mr.  Guppy.  "See  how  the  soofs  falling. 
See  here,  on  my  arm !  See  again,  on  the  table  here  !  Con- 
found the  stuff,  it  won't  blow  off— smears,  like  black  fat  V 

They  look  at  one  another,  and  Tony  goes  listening  to  the 
door,  and  a  little  way  up-stairs,  and  a  little  way  down-stairs. 
Comes  back,  and  says  it's  all  right,  and  all  quiet ;  and  quotes 
the  remark  he  lately  made  to  Mr.  Snagsby,  about  their  cooking 
chops  at  the  Sol's  Arms. 

"  And  it  was  then,"  resumes  Mr.  Guppy,  still  glancing  with 
remarkable  aver^on  at  his  coat-sleeve,  as  they  pursue  their  Con- 
versation before  the  fire,  leaning  on  opposite  sides  of  the  table, 
with  their  l^ads  very  near  together,  "that  he  told  you  of  his 
having  taken  the  bundle  of  letters  fixMn  his  lodger's  portman- 
teau?" 

*^*  That  was  the  time,  sir,**  answered  Tony,  faintly  adjusting 
his  whiskers.  "  Whereupon  I  wrote  a  line  to  my  dear  boy,  the 
Honourable  William  Guppy,  informing  him  of  the  appointment 
for  to-night,  and  advising  him  not  to  call  before  :  Boguey  being 
a%boots." 

The  light  vivacious  tone  of  fashionable  life  which  is  usually 
assumed  by  Mr.  Weevle,  sits  so  ill  uoon  him  to-night,  that  he 
abandons  tliat  and  his  whiskers  together;  and,  after  loddng 
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over  his  iboolder,  appears  to  yield  himself  up,  a  prey  to  tte 
horrors  again. 

'*  You  are  to  bring  the  letters  to  your  room  to  read  and  com> 
pare,  and  to  get  yourself  into  a  position  to  tell  him  all  about 
them.  That's  the  arrangement,  isn't  it,  Tony?"  asks  Mr. 
Guppy,  anxioudy  biting  his  thiunb-naiL 

'*  You  can't  speak  too  low.    Yes.     That* s  what  he  and 
•greed." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Tony—" 

"You  can't  speak  too  low,"  says  Tony  once  more.  Mr. 
Guppy  nods  his  sagacious  head,  advances  it  yet  closer,  and 
drops  into  a  whisper. 

"  1  tell  you  what  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  make 
another  packet,  like  the  real  one  ;  so  that,  if  he  should  ask  to 
see  the  real  one  while  it's  in  my  possession,  you  can  show  him 
the  dummy.* 

"  And  suppose  he  detects  the  dummy  as  soon  as  he  sees  it 
— which  with  his  biting  screw  of  an  eye  is  about  five  hundred 
times  more  likely  than  not,"  suggests  Tony. 

"  Then  we'll  face  it  out.  They  don't  belong  to  him,  and  they 
never  did.  You  found  that ;  and  you  placed  them  in  my  hands 
—a  legal  friend  of  yours — for  security.  If  he  forces  us  to  it^ 
the/ll  be  producible,  von't  they  ?  " 

•*  Ye-es,"  is  Mr.  Weevle's  reluctant  admission. 

•*  Why,  Tony,"  remonstrates  his  friend,  "how  you  look  !  You 
don't  doubt  William  Guppy?     You  don't  suspect  any  harm  ? " 

"  I  don't  suspect  anythmg  more  than  I  know,  William,"  re- 
turned the  other,  gravely. 

"  And  what  do  you  know  ?  "  urges  Mr.  Guppy,  raising  his 
voice  a  little ;  but  on  his  friend's  once  more  warning  him,  "  I 
tell  you,  you  can't  speak  too  low,"  he  repeats  his  question 
without  any  sound  at  all ;  forming  with  his  lips  only  the  words, 
"What  do  you  know?" 

"  I  know  three  things.  First,  I  know  that  here  we  are 
whispering  in  secrecy ;  a  pair  of  conspirators." 

"  Well  I  "  says  Mr.  Guppy,  "  and  we  had  better  be  that,  than 
the  pair  of  noodles,  which  we  should  be,  if  we  were  doing  any- 
thing else  ;  for  it's  the  only  way  of  doing  what  we  want  to  da 
Secondly?" 

"  Secondly,  it's  not  made  out  to  me  how  it's  likely  to  be  prof- 
itable, after  all." 

Mr.  Guppy  casts  up  his  eyes  at  the  portrait  of  Lady  Dedlock 
over  the  mantel-shelf,  and  replies,  "  Tony,  you  are  asked  ta 
ie9ve  t/\at  to  the  honour  of  your  friend.     Besides  its  bdngcal- 
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mlated  to  serve  that  friend,  in  those  chords  of  the  human  mind 
which — which  need  not  be  called  into  agonising  vibration  en  the 
present  occasion — your  friend  is  no  fool.    Whafs  that  ?  " 

"  It's  eleven  o'clock  striking  by  the  bell  of  Saint  Paurn 
listen,  and  you'll  hear  all  the  bells  in  the  city  jangling.'* 

Both  sit  silent,  listening  to  the  meta^  voices,  near  <Lnd  di9- 
tant,  resounding  from  towers  of  various  heights,  in  tones  mote 
rarious  than  their  situations.  When  these  at  length  cease,  all 
leeins  more  mysterious  and  quiet  than  before.  One  disagreea- 
ble result  of  whispering  is,  that  it  seems  to  evoke  an  atmosphere 
of  silence,  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  sound — strange  cracks  and 
tickings,  the  rustling  of  garments  that  have  no  substance  in 
them,  and  the  tread  of  dreadful  feet,  that  would  leave  no  mark 
on  the  sea-sand  or  the  winter  snow.  So  sensitive  the  two  friends 
happen  to  be,  that  the  air  is  full  of  these  phantoms ;  and  the 
two  look  over  their  shoulders  by  one  consent,  to  see  that  th^ 
door  is  shut 

"  Yes,  Tony  ?  "  says  Mr.  Guppy,  drawing  nearer  to  the  fire, 
and  biting  his  unsteady  thumb-nail.  *'  You  were  going  to  say, 
thirdly  ?  " 

*'  It*s  far  from  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  plotting  about  a  dead 
man  in  the  room  where  he  died,  especially  when  you  happen  to 
live  in  it." 

"  But  we  are  plotting  nothing  against  him,  Tony." 

"  May-be  not,  still  1  don't  like  it.  Live  here  by  yourself,  and 
see  how  you  like  it" 

"  As  to  dead  men,  Tony,"  proceeds  Mr.  Guppy,  evading  this 
proposal,  "  there  have  been  dead  men  in  most  rooms." 

"  I  know  there  have  ;  but  in  most  rooms  you  let  them  alone, 
and — and  they  let  you  alone,"  Tony  answers. 

The  two  look  at  each  other  again.  Mr.  Guppy  makes  a  hur 
ried  remark  to  the  effect  that  they  may  be  doing  the  deceased 
a  service;  that  he  hopes  so.  There  is  an  oppressive  blank, 
until  Mr.  Weevle,  by  stirring  the  fire  suddenly,  makes  Mr. 
Guppy  start  as  if  his  heart  had  been  stirred  instead. 

"Fah!  Here's  more  of  this  hateful  soot  hanging  about," 
says  he.  "  Let  us  open  the  window  a  bit  and  get  a  mouthful  ol 
air.     It's  too  close." 

He  raises  the  sash,  and  they  both  rest  on  the  window-sill,  hall 
m  and  half  out  of  the  room.  The  neighbouring  houses  are  too 
near,  to  admit  of  their  seeing  any  sky  without  craning  their 
necks  and  looking  up ;  but  lights  in  frowsy  windows  here  and 
there,  and  the  rolling  of  distant  carriages,  and  the  new  cxprcs* 
ston  that  there  is  of  the  stir  of  men,  they  find  to  be  comfortiiUft 
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Mr.  Guppy,  noiselessly  tapping  on  the  window-sill^  resumes  hit 
whispering  in  quite  a  light-comedy  tone. 

"By-the-bye,  Tony,  don't  forget  old  Small  weed;**  meaning 
the  Younger  of  that  name.  "  1  have  not  let  him  into  tiiis,  yoit 
know.  That  grandfather  of  his  is  too  keen  by  halt  It  runs  in 
the  family." 

'•  X  reuiember,"  says  Tony.     "  I  am  up  to  all  that." 

"And  as  to  Krook,"  resumes  Mr.  Guppy.  "Now,  doyott 
suppose  he  really  has  got  hold  of  any  other  papers  of  impor- 
tance, as  he  has  boasted  to  you,  since  you  have  been  such 
allies?" 

Tony  shakes  his  head.  "  I  don't  know.  Can't  imagine.  If 
we  get  through  this  business  without  rousing  his  suspicion^,  I 
shall  be  better  informed  no  doubt.  How  can  1  know  without 
seeing  them,  when  he  don't  know  himself?  He  is  alwtiys  spelt 
ing  out  words  from  them,  and  chalking  them  over  the  table  and 
the  shop-wall,  and  asking  what  this  is,  and  what  that  is ;  but 
his  whole  stock,  from  beginning  to  end,  may  easily  be  the  waste 
paper  he  bought  it  as,  for  anything  I  can  say.  It's  a  monomania 
with  him,  to  think  he  is  possessed  of  documents.  He  has 
been  going  to  learn  to  read  them  this  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
1  should  judge,  from  what  he  tells  me." 

*'  How  did  he  first  come  by  that  idea,  though  ?  thafs  the 
question,"  Mr,  Guppy  suggests  with  one  eye  shut,  after  a  little 
forensic  meditation.  "  He  may  have  found  papers  in  some 
thing  he  bought,  where  pai>ers  were  not  supposed  to  be; 
and  may  have  got  it  into  his  shrewd  head,  from  the  manner 
and  place  of  their  concealment,  that  they  are  worth  some- 
thing." 

"  Or  he  may  have  been  taken  in,  in  some  pretended  bargain. 
Or  he  may  have  been  muddled  altogether,  by  long  staring  at 
whatever  he  has  got,  and  by  drink,  and  by  hanging  about  the 
Is'vl  Chancellor's  court  and  hearing  of  documents  for  even" 
returns  Mr.  Weevle. 

Mr.  Guppy  sitting  on  the  window-sill,  nodding  his  liead  and 
balancing  all  these  possibilities  in  his  mind,  continues  thought- 
fully  (o  tap  it,  and  clasp  it,  and  measure  it  with  his  hand,  fintS 
he  hastily  draws  his  hand  away. 

**What,  in  the  Devil's  name,"  he  says,  "is  this!  Look  at 
my  fingers!" 

A  thi  :k,  yellow  liquor  defiles  them,  which  is  offensive  to  the 
touch  and  sight,  and  more  offensive  to  the  smell.  A  stagnant, 
sickening  oil,  with  some  natural  repulsion  in  it  that  makes  them 
both  shudder. 
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"  What  hav«  j-ou  been  doing  here  f  W.^t  luvc  you  been 
pouring  out  of  window  ?  " 

•<  I  ponring  out  of  window !  Nothing,  I  swear  I  Never, 
•ince  1  have  been  here  !  '*  cries  the  lodger. 
^  And  yet  look  here — and  look  here  I  When  he  brings  the 
candle,  h-ire,  from  the  corner  of  the  window-sill,  it  slowly  drips, 
and  creeps  away  down  the  bricks ;  here,  lies  in  a  little  tliit  k 
oauseous  p(x>l. 

**  Thia  is  a  horrible  house,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  shutting  down 
the  window.  *-  Give  me  sotue  water,  or  I  shall  cut  my  hand 
off." 

He  so  ivashes,  and  rubs,  and  scrubs,  and  smells  and  washes, 
that  be  has  not  long  restored  himself  with  a  glass  of  brandy, 
and  stood  silently  before  the  (ire,  when  Saint  Paul's  bell  strikes 
twelve,  and  all  those  other  bells  strike  twelve  from  their  towers 
of  various  heights  in  the  dark  air,  and  in  their  many  tones. 
When  all  is  quiet  again,  the  lodger  says  ; 

*'  It's  Che  aiipointed  time  at  last.     Shall  I  go  ?  " 

Mr.  Guppy  nods,  and  gives  him  a  **  lucky  touch  "  on  the  back  ; 
but  not  with  the  washed  hand,  though  it  is  his  right  hand. 

He  goes  down-stairs ;  and  Mr.  Guppy  tries  to  compose  him- 
self, before  the  hre,^  for  waiting  a  long  time.  But  in  no  more 
than  a  minute  or  two  the  stairs  creak,  and  Tony  comes  swiftly 
back. 

"  Have  you  got  them  ?  " 

'*  Got  them  1     No.     The  old  man's  not  there." 

He  has  been  so  horribly  frightened  in  the  short  interval)  that 
his  terror  seizes  the  other,  who  makes  a  rush  at  him,  and  asks 
loudly,  "What's  the  matter?" 

'*  I  couldn't  make  him  hear,  and  I  softly  opened  the  door  and 
looked  in.  And  the  burning  smell  is  tliere — and  the  soot  it 
there,  and  the  oil  is  there — and  he  is  not  there  I " — Tony  endf 
this  with  a  groan. 

Mr.  Guppy  takes  the  light.  They  go  down,  more  dead  than 
alive,  and  holding  one  another,  push  open  the  door  of  the  bacn 
shop..  The  cat  has  retreated  close  to  it,  and  stands  snarling— 
not  at  tliera ;  at  something  on  the  ground,  before  the  hre. 
Tliere  is  very  Utde  fire  left  in  the  grate,  but  there  is  a  smoulder 
ing  suffocating  vapour  in  the  room,  and  a  dark  greasy  coating 
on  the  walls  and  ceiling.  The  chairs  and  table,  and  the  bottle 
so  rarely  absent  from  the  table,  all  stand  as  usuaL  On  one 
chair-back,  hang  the  old  man's  hairy  cap  and  coat 

"  Look  1 "  whbpers  the  lodger,  pointing  his  friend's  atten* 
UOD  t0  these  objects  with  a  trtmbling  ingor.     "  I  tiU  jrwi  M 
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When  1  saw  him  last,  he  took  his  cap  off,  took  out  the  Kitle 
bundle  of  old  letters,  hung  his  cap  on  the  back  of  the  chair— 
his  coat  was  there  already,  for  he  had  puUed  that  off,  b(  fore  he 
went  to  put  the  shutters  up— and  1  left  him  turning  the  letters 
over  in  his  hand,  standing  just  where  that  crumbled  Uack  th  og 
\%  upon  the  floor." 

Is  he  hanging  somewhere?    They  look  up.     No. 

"See  !"  whispers  Tony.  "At  the  foot  of  the  same  chu^ 
ihete  li*^  a  dirty  bit  of  thin  red  cord  tliat  they  tie  up  pens  with. 
Thai  went  round  the  letters.  He  undid  it  slowly,  leering  an! 
laughing  at  me,  before  he  began  to  turn  them  over,  and  ilirew 
it  there.     I  saw  it  fall." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  the  cat  ?  "  says  Mr  Guppy.  "  Look 
atherl" 

"  Mad,  I  think.     And  no  wonder,  in  this  e>  il  place." 

They  advance  slowly,  looking  at  all  these  things.  The  cat 
remains  where  they  found  her.  still  snarling  at  the  somethmg  on 
the  ground,  before  tlie  fire  an^  between  the  two  chairs.  Wiiat 
is  it  ?    Hold  up  the  light. 

Here  is  a  small  burnt  patch  of  floonng ;  here  is  the  tirider 
from  a  little  bundle  of  burnt  i>^per,  bu^  not  so  light  as  Ubual, 
seeming  to  be  steeped  in  something ;  and  here  is — is  it  tue  cin- 
der of  a  small  charred  and  broken  log  of  wood  sprinkled  with 
white  ashes,  or  is  it  coal  ?  O  Horror,  he  is  here  I  and  this, 
from  which  we  run  away,  striking  out  the  li^ht  and  overturning 
one  another  into  the  street,  is  all  that  represents  him. 

Help,  help,  help  !  come  into  this  house  for  Heaven's  sake  ! 

Plenty  will  come  in,  but  none  can  help.  The  Lord  Clian- 
cellor  of  that  Court,  true  to  his  title  in  his  last  act,  has  died  the 
death  of  all  Lord  Chancellors  in  all  Conns,  and  of  all  audioriciet 
in  all  places  under  all  names  soever,  wheje  false  pretences  aic 
made,  and  where  injustice  is  done.  Cali  die  death  hy  any 
name  Your  Highness  will,  attribute  it  to  whom  you  will,  or  say 
it  might  have  been  prevented  how  you  will,  it  is  the  same  death 
eternally — inborn,  inbred,  engendered  in  the  corrupted  humours 
of  the  vicious  body  itself,  and  that  only — Spontaneous  cV*i 
turn,  and  none  other  of  all  the  deaths  that  can  be  di<4> 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

InUrloftrt, 

|0U  do  those  two  gentlemen  not  very  icat  about  the 
cuiis  and  buttons  who  attended  the  las:  Coroner's  In 
quest  at  the  SoFs  Arms,  reappear  in  the  predtictf 
with  surprising  swiftness  (being,  in  fact,  breathlessly 
fetched  by  the  active  and  intelligent  beadle),  and  institute  per- 
quisitions through  the  court,  and  dive  into  the  SoPs  parlour,  and 
write  with  ravenous  little  pens  on  tissue-paper.  Now  do  ihey 
note  down,  in  the  watches  of  the  night,  how  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chancery  Lane  was  yesterday,  at  about  midnight,  thrown  into  a 
state  of  the  most  intense  agitation  and  excitement  by  the  fol- 
lowing alarming  and  horrible  discovery.  Now  do  they  set 
forth  how  it  will  doubtless  be  remembered,  that  some  time  back 
a  painful  sensation  was  created  in  the  public  mind,  by  a  case 
of  mysterious  death  from  opium  occurring  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  house  occupied  as  a  rag,  bottle,  and  general  marine  store 
shop^  by  an  eccentric  individual  of  inlemi>erate  habits,  tar  ad- 
vanced in  life,  named  Krook  ;  and  how  by  a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence, Krook  was  examined  at  the  inquest,  which  it  may  be 
recollected  was  held  on  that  occasion  at  the  Sol's  Arms,  a  welN 
conducted  tavern,  immediately  adjoining  the  premises  in  ques- 
tion, on  the  west  side,  and  licensed  to  a  highly  respectable  land- 
lord, Mr.  James  George  Bogsby.  Now  do  they  show  (in  a% 
many  words  as  possible),  how  during  some  hours  of  yesterday 
evening  a  very  peculiar  smell  was  observed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  court,  in  which  the  tragical  occurrence  which  forms  the 
subj'xt  of  that  present  account  transpired ;  and  which  odour 
was  at  one  time  so  powerful,  that  Mr.  Swills,  a  comic  voca- 
list, professionally  engaged  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Bogsby,  has  himseU 
Jttated  to  our  reporter  that  he  mentioned  to  Miss  M.  Melviile- 
S9j^  a  lady  of  some  pretentions  to  nmsical  ability,  likewise  en- 
gaged by  Mr.  J.  G.  Bogsby  to  sing  at  a  series  of  concerts 
•ailed  Hannonic  Assemblies  or  Meetings,  which  it  would 
appear  are  held  at  the  Sol's  Arms,  under  Mr.  Bogsby's  direction, 
pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Geoige  the  Second,  that  he  (Mr.  Swills) 
found  his  voice  seriously  affected  by  the  impure  state  of  the  atmos 
phere ;  his  jocose  expression,  at  the  time,  being,  "  that  he  was  like 
an  empty  post-office,  for  he  hadn't  a  single  note  in  him."  Hoin 
Ihif  tccouDt  of  Mr.  Swills  is  entirely  corroborated  by  two  iiitd 
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^  (igent  cuanicd  females  residiiig  in  the  same  courts  ami  kno^KH 
respectively  by  the  names  of  ^?rs.  Piper  and  Mrs.  Perkins  ;  bolK 
of  whom  observed  the  foetid  effluvia,  and  regarded  them  as  beii^ 
emitted  from  the  ])retnises  in  the  occupation  of  Krook,  the  iin- 
fiOTtunate  deceased.  All  this  and  a  great  deal  more,  the  two  wen- 
Cienien>  who  have  formed  an  amicable  partnership  in  Xbe  mdan* 
dholy  catastroplie,  write  down  on  the  spot ;  and  the  boy  \*o]f- 
elation  of  the  court  (out  of  bed  in  a  moment)  swarm  up  ihf 
flutters  of  the  Sol's  Arms  parlour,  to  behold  the  tops  of  their 
l^eads  while  they  are  about  it. 

The  whole  court,  adult  as  well  as  boy,  is  sleepless  for  thai 
night,  and  can  do  iK>thing  but  wrap  up  its  many  heads^  and  talk 
of  the  ill-fated  house,  and  look  at  it.  Miss  Flite  has  been 
bravely  rescued  from  her  chamber,  as  if  it  were  in  flames,  and 
fcccoiimiodated  with  a  bed  at  the  Sol's  Arms.  The  Sol  neither 
turns  off*  its  gas  nor  shuts  its  door,  all  night ;  for  any  kind  of 
public  excitement  makes  good  for  the  Sol,  and  causes 
ihe  court  to  stand  i«  need  of  comfort.  The  house  has 
not  done  so  much  in  the  stomachic  article  of  cloves,  or  in 
brandy  and  water  warm,  since  the  Inquest  ITie  moment  the 
(iQtboy  heard  what  had  happened,  he  rolled  op  his  shirt-sleeves 
light  to  his  shoulders,  and  said,  "  There'll  be  a  run  ujxjti  ns ! " 
tn  the  first  outcry.  Young  Piper  dashed  off  for  the  fire-engines  ; 
and  returned  in  triumph  at  a  joking  gallop,  perched  up  aloft  on 
the  Phoenix,  and  holding  on  to  that  fabulous  creature  with  all 
his  might,  in  tlie  midst  of  helmets  and  torches.  One  helmet 
remains  behind,  after  careful  investigation  of  all  chinks 
and  crannies;  and  slowly  paces  up  and  down  before  the 
house,  in  company  with  one  of  the  two  policemen  who  have  been 
likewise  left  in  charge  thereof.  To  this  trio,  everybody  in  the 
court,  possessed  of  sixpence,  has  an  insatiate  desire  to  exhibit 
hospitality  in  a  liquid  fomu 

Mr.  VVeevle  and  his  friend  Mr.  Guppy  are  within  the  bar  at 
the  Sol,  and  are  worth  anything  to  the  Sol  that  the  bar  contains 
t  they  will  only  stay  there.  **  This  is  not  a  time,"  says  i*ir* 
B^gsby,  ''to  haggle  about  money,^  thougli  he  looks  sometliing 
•harply  at  it  over  the  counter;  "give  your  orders,  you  ti\'o 
f  eatlemen,  and  you're  welcome  to  whatever  you  put  a  name  tc.'^ 

Thus  entreated,  the  two  gentlemen  (Mr.  VVeevle  especially) 
^ut  names  to  so  many  things,  that  in  course  of  time  Hiey  find 
It  di^ult  to  put  a  name  to  anything  quite  distinctly ;  diough 
they  still  relate,  to  all  new  comers,  some  version  of  the  night 
they  have  had  of  it,  and  of  what  they  said,  and  what  the/ 
thoti^^ht,  and  what  they  law.    Meanwhile^  one  or  other  of  the 
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,  policemen  <^ften  ilits  about  the  door,  and  pushing  it  open  a  lit« 
tie. way  at  the  full  length  of  his  arm,  looks  in  from  outer  gloona. 
Not  tliat  he  has  any  suspicions,  but  that  he  may  as  well  know 
what  they  are  up  to  in  there. 

Thus,  night  pursues  its  leaden  course  ;  finding  the  court  still 
out  of  bed  through  the  unwonted  hours,  still  treating  and  being 
trea,ted>  still  conducting  itself  similarly  to  a  court  that  has  had  a 
little  money  left  it  unexpectedly.  Thus,  night  at  length  with' 
$low  retreating  steps  departs,  and  the  laniplighief  going  his 
rourds,  like  an  executioner  to  a  despotic  king,  strikes  o^  the 
little  heads  of  fire  that  have  aspired  to  leiSsen  the  darkness. 
Thus,  tlie  day  cometh,  whether  or  no. 

And  the  day  may  discern,  even  with  its  dim  London  eye,  that 
the  court  has  been  up  all  night.  Over  and  above  the  faeei 
that  have  fallen  drowsily  on  tables,  and  the  heels  that  lie  prone 
on  hard  floors  instead  of  beds,  the  brick  and  mortar  physiog- 
nomy of  tlie  very  court  itself  looks  worn  ^nd  jaded.  And  now  the 
neighbourhood  waking  up,  and  beginning  lo  hear  of  what  bat 
nappened,  comes  streaming  in,  half  dressed,  to  ask  questions; 
and  the  two  policemen  and  the  helmet  (who  are  far  less  impres- 
sible externally  than  the  court)  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  the 
door. 

*'  Good  gracious,  gentlemen  !"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  coming  upw 
"AVbat'sthisIhear!" 

"Why,  it's  true,"  returns  one  of  the  policemen.  "Thaf» 
what  it  Is.     Now  move  on  here,  come  ! " 

"  Why,  good  gracious,  gentlemen,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  sonoe* 
ivhat  promptly  backed  away,  "  I  was  at  this  door  last  night  be- 
twixt ten  and  eleven  o*clock,  in  conversatiou  with  the  yQung 
man  who  lodges  here." 

Indeed  ?  "  returns  the  policeman.  "  You  will  find  the  young 
man  next  door,  then.     Now  move  on  here,  some  of  you." 

**  Not  hurt,  I  hope  ?  "  says  Mr.  Snagsby. 

"Hurt?     No.     What's  to  hurt  him!" 

Mr.  Snagsby,  wholly  unable  to  answer  this,  or  any  other 
question,  in  his  troubled  mind,  repairs  to  the  Sol's  Arms,  and 
finds  Mr.  Wee  vie  languishing  over  tea  and  toast ;  with  a  con- 
siderable expression  on  him  of  exhausted  excitement,  and  ex-t 
bausted  tobacco-smoke. 

"  And  Mr.  Guppy  likewise  ! "  quoth  Mr.  Snagsby.  "  Dear^ 
dear,  dear  1  What  a  fate  there  seems  in  all  this  1  And  mjr 
Ut— " 

Mr.  Snagsb/s  power  of  speech  deserts  him  in  the  foimatimi 
•f  the  words  '*  my  little  wm  ^'    For,  \m  aee  dat  fa^VBd  fcrntk 
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fralk  into  the  Sol's  Arms  at  that  hour  of  the  morning  and  «taiKl 
before  the  becr-cngine,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him  like  ao 
accusing  s])irit,  strikes  him  dumb. 

"  My  dear,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  when  his  tongue  is  loosened* 
"will  you  take  anything  ?     A  little — not  to  put  too  fine  a  point 
upon  it — drop  of  shrub?" 
'    "  No,**  says  Mrs.  Snagsby. 

"  My  love,  you  know  these  two  gentlemen  ?  " 

"  Yes  1 "  says  Mrs.  Snagsby ;  and  in  a  rigid  maiiner  ac- 
knowledges their  presence,  still  fixing  Mr.  Snagsby  with  he? 
eye. 

The  devoted  Mr.  Snagsby  cannot  bear  this  treatment.  He 
takes  Mrs.  Snagsby  by  the  hand,  and  leads  her  aside  to  an 
adjacent  cask. 

"My  little  woman,  why  do  you  look  at  me  in  that  way? 
Pray  don't  do  it." 

**  I  can't  help  my  look,"  says  Mrs.  Snagsby,  "  and  if  I  could  I 
wouldn't." 

Mr.  Snagsby  with  his  cough  of  meekness,  rejoin^, — "  Wouldn't 
you  really,  my  dear?"  and  meditates.  Then  coughs  his  cough 
of  trouble,  and  says,  "  This  is  a  dreadful  mystery,  my  love ! " 
still  fearfully  disconcerted  by  Mrs.  Snagsby' s  eye. 

"  It  iV,"  returns  Mrs.  Snagsby,  shaking  hei  head,  **  a  dreadful 
mystery." 

"My  little  woman,"  urges  Mr.  Snagsby,  fn  a  piteous  mannei, 
"don't  for  goodness  sake,  speak  to  me  with  that  bitter  expres- 
aion,  and  look  at  me  in  that  searching  way  !  I  beg  and  entreat 
of  you  not  to  do  k.  Good  lord,  you  don't  suppose  that  I  would 
go  spontaneously  combusting  any  ])erson,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say,"  returns  Mrs.  Snagsby. 

On  a  hasty  review  of  his  unfortunate  position,  Mr.  Snagsby 
"can't  say,"  either.  He  is  not  prepared  positively  to  deny  that 
he  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  He  has  had  some* 
thing — he  don't  know  what — to  do  with  so  much  in  this  con- 
nexion that  is  mysterious,  that  it  is  possible  he  may  even  be 
implicated,  without  knowing  it,  in  the  present  transaction.  He 
(iaintly  wipes  his  forehead  with  his  handkerchief,  and  gasps. 

"  My  life,"  says  the  unhappy  stationer,  "  would  you  have  any 
objections  to  mention  why,  being  in  general  so  delicately  cir- 
cumspect  in  your  conduct,  you  come  into  a  Wine  Vaults  before 
breakfast?" 

"  Why  Aeyou  come  here  ?  "inquires  Mrs.  Snagsby. 

"My  dear,  merely  to  know  the  rights  of  the  fatal  accident 
vkicb  kM  kiippoAed  to  tke  venerable  party  wko  hat  beea— 
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combusted**  Mr.  Snagsby  has  made  a  pause  to  supivress  a 
groan.  '*  I  should  then  have  related  them  to  you ,  my  love,  ovei 
your  French  roll" 

"  I  dare  say  you  would.  You  relate  everything  to  me,  Mr. 
Snagsby." 

**  Every — my  lit — ?" 

'*  I  should  be  glad,"  says  Mrs.  Snagsby,  after  contemplating 
hia  increased  confusion  with  a  severe  and  sinister  smile,  *Mf  you 
rould  come  home  with  me ;  I  think  you  may  be  safer  there, 
Mr.  Snagsby,  than  anywhere  else." 

"  My  love,  I  don't  know  but  what  I  may  be,  I  am  sure.  ] 
am  ready  to  go." 

Mr.  Snagtiby  casts  his  eyes  forlornly  round  the  bar,  gives 
Messrs.  Wee  vie  and  Guppy  good  morning,  assures  them  of  the 
satisfaction  with  which  he  sees  them  uninjured,  and  accompa- 
nies Mrs.  Snagsby  from  the  SoFs  Arms.  Before  night  his  doubt 
whether  he  may  not  be  responsible  for  some  inconceivable  part 
in  the  catastrophe  which  is  the  talk  of  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
is  almost  resolved  into  certainty  By  Mrs.  Snagsby's  pertinacity 
in  that  fixed  gaze.  His  mental  sufferings  are  so  great,  that  he 
entertains  wandering  ideas  of  delivering;  himself  up  to  justice, 
and  requiring  to  be  cleared,  if  innocent,  and  punished  with  the 
utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  if  guilty. 

Mr.  Weevle  and  Mr.  Guppy,  havin;/  taken  their  breakfast, 
step  into  Lincoln's  Inn  to  take  a  little  walk  about  the  square, 
and  clear  as  many  of  the  dark  cobwebs  out  of  their  brains  as  a 
little  walk  may. 

**  There  can  be  no  more  favourable  »^ii«e  than  the  present, 
Tony,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  after  they  hav^  ^roodingly  made  out 
the  four  sides  of  the  square,  "for  a  word  or  two  between  us, 
upon  a  point  on  which  we  must,  with  very  Urtle  delay,  come  to 
an  understanding." 

"  Now^  I  tell  you  what,  William  G.  I  "  ret*»n)8  the  other,  eye- 
ing his  companion  with  a  bloodshot  eye.  '•  ii  if  s  a  point  of 
conspiracy,  you  needn't  take  the  trouble  to  mention  it.  I  have 
had  enough  of  that,  and  I  ain't  going  to  hav^  any  more.  We 
shall  have  you  taking  fire  next,  or  blowing  up  with  a  bang." 

This  supposititious  phenomenon  is  so  very  disagreeable  to  Mr 
Guppy  that  his  voice  quakes,  as  he  says  in  a  moral  wav.  "Tony. 
t  should  have  thought  that  what  we  went  through  last  night, 
would  have  been  a  lesson  to  you  never  to  be  pe^son.^i  anv  Dior« 
as  long  as  you  lived."  To  which  Mr.  Weevle  returns.  "  Willianv 
I  should  have  thought  it  would  have  been  a  lesson  to  y^u  nevei 
to  conspire  any  move  at  long  as  you  lived."    To  whi<h  Mr. 
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Guppy  says,  "AVho^s  conspiring?"  To  which  Mr.  Joblingm 
plies,  **  Why,  you  arc  I "  To  which  Mr.  Guppy  retorts,  "  No,  I 
am  not.  To  whibh  Mr.  Jobliug  retorts  again,  **  Yes,  you  are ! " 
To  whitJi  Mr.  Guppy  retorts,  "  Who  says  so?"  To  which  Mr. 
Jobling  retorts,  **  /  say  so  ! "  To  which  Mr.  Guppjr  retorts, 
•^  Oh,  in  Jeed ! "  To  which  Mr."  Jobling  retorts,  "  Yes,  indeed  ! " 
And  both  being  now  in  a  heated  state,  they  walk  on  silently  for 
A  while,  to  cool  down  again. 

"Tony,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  then,  "if  you  heard  your  friend 
out  instead  of  flying  at  him,  you  wouldn't  fall  into  mistakes. 
But  your  temper  is  hasty,  and  you  are  not  considerate.  Pos- 
sessing in  yourself,  Tony,  all  that  is  calculated  to  charm  the 
eye—" 

"  Oh  !  Blow  the  eye  I "  cries  Mr.  Weevle,  cutting  him 
short.     "  Say  what  you  have  got  to  say  !  " 

Finding  his  friend  in  this  morose  and  material  condition,  Mr. 
Guppy  only  expresses  the  finer  feelings  of  his  soul  through  the 
tone  of  injury  in  which  he  recommences  : 

"  Tony,  when  I  say  there*is  a  point  on  which  we  must  come 
to  an  understanding  pretty  soon,  I  say  so  quite  apart  from  any 
conspiring,  however  innocent.  You  know  it  is  professionally 
arranged  beforehand,  in  all  cases  that  are  tried,  what  facts  the 
witnesses  are  to  prove.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  desirable  that  we 
should  know  what  facts  we  are  to  prove,  on  the  inquiry  into  the 
death  of  this  unfortunate  old  Mo —  gentleman  ?  "  (Mr.  Guppy 
was  going  to  say,  Mogul,  but  thinks  gentleman  better  suited  to 
the  circumstances.) 

"  What  facts  ?     The  facts." 

"The  facts  bearing  on  that  inquiry.  Those  are—"  Mr. 
Guppy  tells  them  off  on  his  fingers — "  what  we  knew  of  his 
habits ;  when  you  saw  him  last ;  what  his  condition  was  then  ; 
the  discovery  that  we  made ;  and  how  we  made  it." 

*•  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Weevle.     "  Those  are  about  the  facts." 

"  We  made  the  discovery,  in  consequence  of  his  having,  ih 
^is  eccentric  way,  an  appointment  with  you  at  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  when  you  were  to  explain  some  writing  to  him,  as  you 
dad  often  done  before,  on  account  of  his  not  bemgable  to  read. 
I,  spending  the  evening  with  you,  was  called  down — and  so 
forth.  The  inquiry  being  only  into  the  circumstances  touching 
the  death  ol  the  deceased,  if  s  not  necessary  to  go  beyond  these 
(acts,  I  suppose  you'll  agree  ?  " 

**  No  ! "  returns  Mr.  Weevle.     "  I  suppose  oot" 

"And  this  is  not  a  conspiracy,  perhaps?"  says  the  injured 
Guppy. 
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*'  '^o^  returns  his  friend ;  ''if  if  s  nothing  worse  than  this,  I 
nithdraw  die  observation." 

"  Now,  Tony,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  taking  his  arm  again,  and 
walking  him  slowly  on,  ''  I  should  like  to  know,  in  a  friendly 
way,  whether  you  have  yet  thought  over  the  many  advantaget 
of  your  continuing  to  live  at  that  place  ?  " 

"  Wliat  do  you  mean  ?  "  says  Tony,  stopping. 

"  Whether  you  have  yet  thought  over  the  many  advantages  of 
your  continuing  to  live  at  that  place?"  repeats  Mr.  Guppy 
walking  him  on  again. 

"  At  what  place  ?  That  place  ?  "  pointing  in  the  direction  of 
the  rag  and  bottle  shop. 

Mr.  Guppy  nods. 
-   "  Why,  I  wouldn't  pass  another  night  there,  for  any  consider- 
ation that  you  could  oflfer  me,"  says  Mr.  Weevle  haggardly 
staring. 

**  Do  you  mean  it,  though,  Tony  ?  " 

''  Mean  it !  Do  I  look  as  if  I  mean  it  ?  I  feel  as  if  I  do  ;  I 
know  that,"  says  Mr.  Weevle,  with  a  very  genuine  shudder. 

"  Then  the  possibility  or  probability — for  such  it  must  be  con 
sidered — of  your  never  being  disturbed  in  possession  of  those 
effects,  lately  belonging  to  a  lone  old  man  who  seemed  to  have 
no  relation  in  the  world ;  and  the  certainty  of  your  being  able 
to  find  out  what  he  really  had  got  stored  up  there;  don't  weigh 
with  you  at  all  against  last  night,  Tony,  if  I  understand  you  ?  " 
says  Mr.  Guppy,  biting  his  thumb  with  the  appetite  of  vexation. 

"Certainly  not  Talk  in  that  cool  way  of  a  fellow's  living 
there  ?  "  cries  Mr.  Weevle,  indignantly.  **  Go  and  live  there 
yoursel£" 

"  O  !  I,  Tony  I "  says  Mr.  Guppy,  soothing  him.  **  I  have 
never  lived  there,  and  couldn't  get  a  lodging  there  now  ;  whereas 
you  have  got  one." 

"  You  are  welcome  to  it,"  rejoins  his  friend,  "  and — ugh  ! — 
you  may  make  yourself  at  home  in  it." 

•*  Then  you  really  and  truly  at  this  point,"  says  Mr.  Guppy, 
•'  give  up  the  whole  thing,  if  I  understand  you,  Tony  ?  " 

"You  never,"  returns  Tony,  with  a  most  convincing  stead- 
&stness,  "  said  a  truer  word  in  all  your  life.     I  do  I " 

While  they  are  so  conversing,  a  hackney-ccach  drives  into  the 
square,  on  the  box  of  which  vehicle  a  very  tall  hat  makes  itseli 
manifest  to  the  public  Inside  the  coach,  and  consequently  not 
so  manifest  to  the  multitude,  though  sufficiently  so  to  the  two 
friends,  for  the  coach  stops  almost  at  their  feet,  are  the  venera* 
Ue  Mr.  Smallweed  and  Mrs.  Smallweed,  accompanied  by  their 
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grand -daughter  Jnd}.  Aa  air  of  haste  and  excitement  per« 
vades  the  party ;  and  as  the  tall  hat  (surmounting  Mr.  Sroallweed 
the  younger^  alights,  Mr.  Sniallnreed  the  elder  pokes  his  head 
out  of  winaow,  and  bawls  to  Mr.  Guppy,  **  How  de  do,  sir ! 
How  de  do  I " 

"  What  do  Chick  and  his  family  want  here  at  this  time  of  th<» 
worning,,  I  wonder  1 "  says  Mr.  Guppy,  nodding  to  his  familial, 

"  My  dear  sir,"  cries  Grandfather  Smallweed,  **  would  you  do 
me  a  favour?  Would  you  and  your  friend  be  so  very  obleeging 
as  to  carry  me  into  the  public-house  in  the  court,  while  Bart  and 
his  sist^  bring  their  grandmother  along  ?  Would  you  do  an 
old  man  that  good  turn,  sir  ?  " 

Mr.  Guppy  looks  at  his  friend,  repeating  inquiringly,  "  the 
public-house  in  the  court  ?  "  And  they  prepare  to  bear  the  ven- 
erable burden  to  the  Sol's  Anns. 

"  There's  your  fare  ! "  says  the  Patriarch  to  the  coachman 
with  a  fierce  grin,  and  shaking  his  incapable  fist  at  him.  *'  Ask 
me  for  a  penny  more,  and  I'll  have  my  lawful  revenge  upon 
you.  My  dear  young  men,  be  easy  with  me,  if  you  please. 
Allow  me  to  catch  you  round  the  neck.  I  won't  squeeze  you 
tighter  than  I  can  help.  O  Lord !  O  dear  me !  O  my 
bones  1 " 

It  is  well  that  the  Sol  is  not  far  dff,  for  Mr.  Weevle  presents 
an  apoplectic  appearance  before  half  the  distance  is  accom- 
plished.  With  no  worse  aggravation  of  his  symptoms,  however, 
than  the  utterance  of  divers  croaking  sounds,  expressive  of  ob- 
structive respiration,  he  fulfils  his  share  of  the  porterage,  and 
the  benevolent  old  gentleman  is  deposited  by  his  own  desire  in 
the  parlour  of  the  Sol's  Arms. 

**  O  Lord  1 "  gasps  Mr.  Smallweed,  looking  about  him,  breath- 
less, from  an  arm-chair.  *'  O  dear  me  !  O  my  bones  and  back  t 
O  my  aches  and  pains !  Sit  down,  you  dancing,  prancing, 
shambling,  scrambling  poll  parrot !     Sit  down  ! " 

This  little  apostrophe  to  Mrs.  Smallweed  is  occasioned  by  a 
propensity  on  the  part  of  that  unlucky  old  lady^  whenever  she 
finds  herself  on  her  feet,  to  amble  about,  and  "  set "  to  inanimate 
objects,  accompanying  herself  wkh  a  chattering  noise,  as  in  a 
witch  dance.  A  nervous  aflfection  has  probably  as  much  to  do 
with  these  demonstrations,  as  any  imbecile  intention  in  the  poor 
old  woman ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  they  are  so  particu- 
larly lively  in  connexion  with  the  Windsor  arm-chair,  fellow  to 
that  in  which  Mr.  Smallweed  is  seated,  that  she  only  quite  de- 
sists when  her  g^-andchildren  have  held  her  down  in  it :  hei 
lord  in  the  meanwhile  bestowing  upon  her,  with  great  vohibililj^ 
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die  endearing  epithet  of  "  a  pig-headed  JacJcdaw,*'  repeated  a 
•arprising  number  of  times 

"  My  dear  sir,"  Grandfather  Smallweed  then  proceeds,  ad< 
dressing  Mr.  Guppy,  "  there  has  been  a  calamity  here.  Have 
you  heard  of  it,  either  ofyou?" 

"  Heard  of  it,  sir !     Why  we  discovered  it." 

"  You  discovered  it.  You  two  discovered  it  1  Bart,  they 
discovered  it ! " 

The  two  discoverers  stare  at  the  Smallweeds,  who  return  the 
compliment. 

**  My  dear  friends,"  whines  Grandfather  Smallweed,  putting 
out  both  his  hands,  ''I  owe  you  a. thousand  thanks  for  discharge 
ing  the  melancholy  office  of  discovering  the  ashes  of  Mrs. 
Smallweed' s  brother." 

"Eh?"  says  Mr.  Guppy. 

"  Mrs.  Smallweed's  brother,  my  dear  friend — her  only  rela- 
tion. We  were  not  on  terms,  which  is  to  be  deplored  now,  but 
he  never  would  hQ  on  terms.  He  was  not  fond  of  us.  He  was 
eccentric — he  was  very  eccentric.  Unless  he  has  left  a  will 
(which  is  not  at  all  likely)  I  shall  take  out  letters  of  administra^ 
tion.  I  have  come  down  to  look  after  the  property ;  it  must  be 
sealed  up,  it  must  be  protected.  I  have  come  down,"  repeats 
Grandfather  Smallweed,  hooking  the  air  towards  him  with  all  his 
ten  fingers  at  once,  "  to  look  after  the  property." 

"  I  think.  Small,"  says  the  disconsolate  Mr.  Guppy,  "  yoiv 
might  have  mentioned  that  the  old  man  was  your  uncle." 

"You  two  were  so  close  about  him  that  I  thought  you  would 
like  me  to  be  the  same,"  returns  that  old  bird,  with  a  secretly 
glistening  eye.     "Besides,  I  wasn't  proud  of  him." 

"  Besides  which,  it  was  nothing  to  you,  you  know,  whether 
he  was  or  not,"  says  Judy.     Also  with  a  secretly  glistening  eye, 

"  He  never  saw  me  in  his  life,  to  know  me,"  observed  Small; 
"  I  don't  know  why  I  should  introduce  him,  I  am  sure  !  " 

"  No,  he  never  communicated  with  us — which  is  to  be  de- 
ploied,"  the  old  gentleman  strikes  in;  "but  I  have  come  to 
look  after  the  property — to  look  over  the  papers,  and  to  look 
after  the  property.  We  shall  make  good  our  title.  It  is  in  the 
hands  of  my  solicitor.  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
over  the  way  there,  is  so  good  as  to  act  as  my  solicitor ;  and 
grass  don't  grow  under  ^/V  feet,  I  can  tell  ye.  Krook  was  Mrs. 
Smallweed  s  only  brother  ;  she  had  no  relation  but  Krook,  and 
Krook  had  no  relation  but  Mrs.  Smallweed.  I  am  speaking  of 
ynur  brother,  you  brimstone  bla':kbeetle,  that  was  seventz-sii 
K"-ars  of  age." 
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Mia.  Smanweed  instantly  begins  to  shake  her  head,  and  pipi 
up,  **  Scventy-six  pound  seven  and  sevenpence !  Seven ty-sii 
thousand  bags  of  money !  Seventy-six  hundred  thousand  mil 
lion  of  parcels  of  bank-notes ! '' 

"  Will  somebody  give  me  a  quart  pot  ?  "  exclaims  her  exas- 
perated husband,  looking  helplessly  about  him,  and  finding  no 
missile  within  his  reach.  "  Will  somebody  obleege  me  witli  4 
spittoon  ?  Will  somebody  hand  me  an3rthing  hard  and  bruising 
fco  pelt  at  her?  You  hag,  you  cat,  you  dog,  you  brimstone 
barker  I"  Here  Mr.  Small  weed,  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  by  his  own  eloquence,  actually  throws  Judy  at  her  grand- 
mother in  default  of  anything  else,  by  butting  that  young  virgin 
at  the  old  lady  with  such  force  as  he  can  muster,  and  then  drop^ 
ping  into  his  chair  in  a  heap. 

"  Shake  me  up,  somebody,  if  you'll  be  so  good,"  says  the 
viiice  from  within  the  faintly  struggling  bundle  into  which  he 
has  collapsed.  **  I  have  come  to  look  after  the  property. 
Shake  me  up ;  and  call  in  the  police  on  duty  at  the  next  house, 
to  be  explained  to  about  the  property.  My  solicitor  will  be  here 
presently  to  protect  the  property.  Transportation  or  the  gal- 
lows for  anybody  who  shall  touch  the  property  !  *'  As  his  duti- 
ful grandchildren  set  him  up,  panting,  and  putting  him  through 
the  usual  restorative  process  of  shaking  and  punching,  he  still 
repeats  like  an  echo,  "  the — the  property  !  The  property  ! — 
property ! " 

Mr.  Weevle  and  Mr.  Guppy  look  at  each  other ;  the  former 
as  having  relinquished  the  whole  affair ;  the  latter  with  a  dis- 
comfited countenance,  as  having  entertained  some  lingering  ex- 
pectations yet.  But  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  opposition 
to  the  Small  weed  interest.  Mr.  Tulkinghorn's  clerk  comes  down 
from  his  official  pew  in  the  chambers,  to  mention  to  the  police 
that  Mr.  Tulkinghom  b  answerable  for  its  being  all  correct 
about  the  next  of  kin,  and  that  the  papers  and  effects  will  be 
formally  taken  possession  of  in  due  time  and  course.  Mr. 
Smallweed  is  at  once  permitted  so  far  to  assert  his  supremacy 
as  to  be  carried  on  a  visit  of  sentiment  into  the  next  house,  and 
upstairs  into  Miss  Elite's  deserted  room,  where  he  looks  like  a 
hideous  bird  of  prey  newly  added  to  her  aviary. 

The  arrival  of  this  unexpected  heir  soon  taking  wind  in  tiie 
court,  still  makes  good  for  the  Sol,  and  keeps  the  court  upon 
its  mettle.  Mrs.  Piper  and  Mrs.  Perkins  think  it  hard  upon 
die  young  man  if  there  really  is  no  will,  and  consider  thac  a 
lundsome  pxesent  ought  to  be  made  him  out  of  the  es<ate. 
Ypnng  Piper  and  Yoang  Perkins,  as  members  of  thM  /eldest 
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juvenile  ciicle  which  is  the  terror  of  the  foot-passengers  :n  Chan 
eery  Lane,  crumble  into  ashes  behind  the  pump  and  uider  the 
archwayi  all  day  long ;  where  wild  yells  and  hootings  take  place 
over  their  remains.  Little  Swills  and  Miss  M.  Melvilleson  en- 
tered into  affable  conversation  with  their  patrons,  feeling  that 
these  unusual  occurrences  level  the  barriers  between  profe» 
sionals and  non-fSrofessionals.  Mr.  Bogsby  puts  up  "The  popu 
lar  long  of  Kino  Death  !  with  chorus  by  the  whole  strength 
of  the  company,"  as  the  great  Harmonic  feature  of  the  week  ; 
and  announces  in  the  bill  that  "  J.  G.  B.  is  induced  to  do  so  at  a 
considerable  extra  expense,  in  consequence  of  a  wish  which  has 
been  very  generally  expressed  at  the  bar  by  a  large  body  of  re- 
spectable individuals  and  in  homage  to  a  late  melancholy  event 
which  has  aroused  so  much  sensation."  There  is  one  point 
connected  with  the  deceased,  upon  which  the  court  is  particu- 
larly anxious ;  namely,  that  the  fiction  of  a  full-sized  coffin 
should  be  preserved,  though  there  is  so  little  to  put  in  it  Upon 
the  undertaker's  stating  in  the  Sol's  bar  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
that  he  has  received  orders  to  construct  "a  six-footer,"  th^ 
general  solicitude  is  much  relieved,  and  it  is  considered  that  Mi; 
Small  weed's  conduct  does  him  gi-eat  honour. 

Out  of  the  court,  and  a  long  way  out  of  it,  there  is  consider- 
able excitement  too ;  for  men  of  science  and  philosophy  come 
to  look,  and  carriages  set  down  doctors  at  the  corner  who  ar- 
rive with  the  same  intent,  and  there  is  more  learned  talk  about 
inflammable  gases  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen  thah  ♦^he  court 
has  ever  imagined.  Some  of  these  authorities  (of  coarse  the 
wisest)  hold  with  indignation  that  the  deceased  had  no  business 
to  die  in  the  alleged  manner ;  and  being  reminded  by  other  au- 
thorities of  a  certain  inquiry  into  the  evidence  for  such  deaths, 
reprinted -in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions; 
and  also  of  a  book  not  quite  unknown,  on  English  Medical 
Jurii^ijrudence ;  and  likewise  of  the  Italian  case  of  the  Countess 
Cornelia  Baudi  as  set  forth  in  detail  by  one  Bianchini,  preben- 
dary of  Verona,  who  wrote  a  scholarly  work  or  so,  and  was  oc- 
casionally heard  of  in  his  time  as  having  gleams  of  reason  in  him ; 
and  also  of  the  testimony  of  Messrs.  Foder6  and  Mere,  two  pes 
lilent  Frenchmen  who  would  investigate  the  subject ;  and  fur- 
ther, of  the  corroborative  testimony  of  Monsieur  Le  Cat,  a 
rather  celebrated  French  surgeon  once  upon  a  time,  who  had 
the  uDpolireness  to  live  in  a  house  where  such  a  case  occurred, 
and  even  to  write  an  account  of  it ; — still  they  regard  the  late 
Mr.  Krook's  obstinacy,  in  going  out  of  the  world  by  any  such 
tyeway,  m  wholly  ui^ustifiable  and  person«llj^o£fenttv^    Th« 
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derstands  of  all  this,  tlie  mere  the  court  liket 
ter  enjoyment  it  has  in  the  stock  in  trade  or 
Then,  there  comes  the  artist  of  a  picture  news 
ground  and  figures  ready  drawn  for  anything, 
tiie  Cornish  coast  to  a  review  in  Hyde  Park, 
[anchester, — and  in  Mrs.  Perkins's  own  room, 
ore,  he  then  and  there  thrdWs  in  upon  the 
's  house,  as  large  as  life  ;  in  fact  considerably 
^ery  temple  of  it.  Similarly,  being  permitted 
;  door  of  the  fatal  chamber,  he  depicts  that 
B  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  by  fifty  yards  high ; 
t  is  particularly  charmed.  All  this  time,  the 
fore  mentioned  pop  in  and  out  of  every  house, 
bilosophical  disputations — go  everywhere,  and 
dy, — and  yet  are  always  diving  into  the  Sol's 
[ig  with  the  ravenous  little  pens  on  the  tissue- 

e  coroner  and  his  inquiry,  like  as  before,  ex- 
>ner  cherishes  this  case  as  being  out  of  the 
I  tells  the  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  in  his  private 
at  would  seem  to  be  an  unlucky  house  next 
I  destined  house;  but  so  we  someMmes  find 
lysteries  we  can't  account  for ! "  After  which 
es  into  action,  and  is  much  admired. 
>ceedings  Mr.  Guppy  has  so  slight  a  part,  ex- 
s  his  evidence,  that  he  is  moved  on  like  a  pri- 
id  can  only  haunt  the  secret  house  on  the  out- 
as  the  mortification  of  seeing  Mr.  Smallweed 
)or.  But  before  these  proceedings  draw  to  a 
ay,  on  the  night  next  after  the  catastrophe, 
thing  to  say  that  must  be  said  to  Lady  Ded- 

»n,  with  a  sinking  heart,  and  with  that  hang- 
t  upon  him,  which  dread  and  watching,  en- 
Arms,  have  produced,  the  young  man  of  the 
esents  himself  at  the  town  mansion  at  about 
le  eveningi  and  requests  to  see  her  ladyship. 
lat  she  is  going  out  to  dinner;  don't  he  see 
door  ?  Yes,  he  does  see  the  carriage  at  the 
ts  to  see  my  lady  too. 

osed,  as  he  will  presently  declare  to  a  fellow 
ing,  "  to  pitch  into  the  young  man  ; "  but  his 
ositive.  Therefore  he  sulkily  supposes  that 
iSt  wcac  up  into  the  library.    There  he  leaTci 
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the  young  man  in  a  large  roon.,  not  over -light,  while  he  makes 
rei>ort  of  him, 

Mr.  Guppy  looks  into  the  shade  in  all  directions,  discoverinf 
everywhere  a  certain  chirred  and  whitened  little  heap  of  coai 
or  wood.  Presently  he  hears  a  rustling.  Is  it —  ?  No,  it's  no 
ghost ;  but  fair  flesh  and  blood,  most  brilliantly  dressed. 

**I  have  to  beg  your  lady^p's  pardon,"  Mr.  Guppy  tiUm 
raers,  very  downcast.     "  This  is  an  inconvenient  time — ^" 

"  1  told  you,  you  could  come  at  any  time."  She  takes  a 
diair,  looking  straight  at  him  as  on  the  last  occasion. 

"Thank  your  ladyship.    Your  ladyship  is  very  affable." 

"  You  can  sit  down."  There  is  not  much  afiability  in  her 
tone. 

"  I  don't  know,  your  ladyship,  that  it's  worth  while  my  sit- 
ting down  and  detaining  you,  for  I — I  have  not  got  the  letters 
that  I  mentioned  when  I  had  the  honour  of  waiting  on  your 
ladyship." 
*  **  Have  you  come  merely  to  say  so  ?  " 

**  Merely  to  say  so,  your  ladyship."  Mr.  Guppy  besides 
being  depressed,  disappointed,  and  uneasy,  is  put  at  a  further 
disadvantage  by  the  splendour  and  beauty  of  her  appearance. 
She  knows  its  influence  perfectly ;  has  studied  it  too  well  to 
miss  a  grain  oi  its  effect  on  any  one.  As  she  looks  at  him  so 
steadily  and  coldly,  he  not  only  feels  conscious  that  he  has  no 
guide,  in  the  least  perception  of  what  is  really  the  complexion 
of  her  thoughts  ;  but  also  that  he  is  being  every  moment,  as  it 
were,  removed  further  and  further  from  her. 

She  will  not  speak  it  is  plain.     So  he  must. 

"In  short,  your  ladyship,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  like  a  meanly 
penitent  thief,  "  the  person  I  was  to  have  had  the  letters  of,  has 
come  to  a  sudden  end,  a»d — ^"  He  stops.  Lady  Dedlock 
calmly  finishes  the  sentence. 

"  And  the  letters  are  destroyed  with  the  person  ?  " 

Mr.  Guppy  would  say  no,  if  he  could — ^as  he  is  unable  to  hide. 

"  I  believe  so,  your  ladyship." 

If  he  could  see  the  least  sparkle  of  relief  in  her  face  now  ? 
No,  he  could  see  no  such  thine,  even  if  that  brave  outside  di»l 
not  utterly  put  him  away,  and  he  were  not  looking  bryond  it 
and  about  it. 

He  falters  an  awkward  excuse  or  two  for  his  failure. 

**Is  this  all  you  have  to  say?"  inquires  Lady  Dedlock, 
having  heard  him  out — or  as  nearly  out  as  he  can  stumble. 

Mr.  Guppy  thinks  that* s  all. 

*<  You  had  better  be  sure  that  you  wish  to  say  nothing  mon 
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to  me;  this  being  the  last  time  you  wil  have  the  oppor 
tnnity." 

Mr.  Guppy  is  quite  sure.  And  indeed  he  has  no  such  wisb 
at  present,  by  any  means. 

"That  is  enough.  I  will  dispense  with  excuses.  Good  ercn. 
ing  to  you ! "  and  she  rings  for  Mercury  to  show  the  young  niao 
of  the  name  of  Guppy  out. 

But  in  that  hou^e,  in  that  same  moment,  there  happens  (o  be 
•n  old  man  of  the  name  of  Tulkinghorn.  And  that  old  man, 
coming  with  his  quiet  footstep  to  the  library,  has  his  hand  at 
that  moment  on  the  handle  of  the  door — comes  in — and  comes 
face  to  face  with  the  young  man  as  he  is  leaving  the  room. 

One  glance  between  the  old  man  and  the  lady ;  and  for  an 
instant  the  blind  that  is  always  down  flies  up.  Suspicion,  eagec 
and  sharp,  looks  out.     Another  instant ;  close  again. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Lady  Dedlock.  I  beg  your  pardon  a 
thousand  times.  It  is  so  very  unusual  to  find  you  here  at  this 
hour.     1  supposed  the  room  was  empty.     I  beg  your  pardon  !"" 

"  Stay  ! "  She  negligently  calls  him  back.  "  Remain  here, 
I  beg.  I  am  going  out  to  dinner.  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say  to  this  young  man  ! " 

The  disconcerted  young  man  bows,  as  he  goes  out,  and 
cringingly  hopes  that  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  of  the  Fields  is  well. 

"  Ay,  ay  ? "  says  the  lawyer,  looking  at  him  from  under  his 
bent  brows ;  though  he  has  no  need  to  look  again — not  he. 
"  From  Kenge  and  Carboy* s,  surely  ?  " 

"  Kenge  and  Carboy's,  Mr.  Tulkinghorn.  Name  of  Guppy, 
•ir." 

"T»  be  sure.  Wliy,  thank  you,  Mr.  Guppy,  I  am  very 
wdl ! " 

"  Happy  to  hear  it,  sir.  You  can't  be  too  well,  sir,  for  the 
credit  of  ^  profession." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Guppy  I "  . 

Mr.  Guppy  sneaks  away.  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  such  a  foil  in. 
his  old-fashioned  rusty  black  to  Lady  Dedlock's  brightnesSi 
bands  her  down  the  staircase  to  her  carria|;e.  He  returns  rub- 
bing his  chiiit  and  rubs  it  a  good  deal  in  the  course  of  the 
erening. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

A  Tmm  of  thi  Sarew, 

|0W,  what,"  says  Mr.  George,  "may  thw  be?  If  it 
blank  cartridge,  or  ball  ?  A  ^h  in  the  pan,  or  a  sh  Jt  ?*" 
An  open  letter  is  the  subject  of  the  trooper's  specu- 
lations, and  it  seems  to  perplex  him  mightily.  He 
looks  at  it  at  arm's  length,  brings  it  close  to  him,  holds  it  in  his 
right  hand,  holds  it  in  his  left  hand,  reads  it  with  his  head  on 
this  side,  with  his  head  on  that  side,  contracts  his  eyebrows, 
elevates  them ;  still,  cannot  satisfy  himself.  He  smooths  it 
out  upon  the  table  with  his  heavy  palm,  and  thoughtfully  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  gallery,  makes  a  halt  before  it  every  now 
and  then,  to  come  upon  it  with  a  fresh  eye.  Even  that  won't 
do.     "Is  it,"  Mr.  George  muses,  "blank  cartridge  or  ball?" 

Phil«Squod,  with  the  aid  of  a  brush  and  paint-pot,  is  em- 
ployed in  the  distance-  whitening  the  targets  ;  softly  whistling,  in 
quick-march  time,  and  in  drum-and-fife  manner,  that  he  must 
and  he  will  go  back  again  to  the  girl  he  left  behind  him. 

"  Phil ! "     The  trooper  beckons  as  he  calls  him. 

Phil  approaches  in  his  usual  way ;  sidling  off  at  first  as  if  he 
were  going  anywhere  else,  and  then  bearing  down  upon  his 
commander  like  a  bayonet-charge.  Certain  splashes  of  white 
show  in  hi^  relief  upon  his  dirty  face,  and  he  scrapes  his  one 
eyebrow  with  the  handle  of  his  brush. 

"  Attention,  Phil  I     Listen  to  this." 

"Steady,  commander,  steady." 

"  *  Sir.  Allow  me  to  remind  you  (though  there  is  no  legal 
necessity  for  mv  doing  so,  as  you  are  aware)  that  the  bill  at  two 
.nonths'  date,  drawn  on  yourself  by  Mr.  Matthew  Bagnet,  and 
by  you  accepted,  for  the  sum  of  ninety-seven  pounds  four  shil- 
iings  and  ninepence,  will  become  due  to-morrow,  when  you  will 
please  be  prepared  to  take  up  the  same  on  presentation. 
Yours,  Joshua  Smallwbbd.' — ^What  do  you  make  of  that^ 
Phil?" 

"  Mischief^  guv'ncr." 

"Why?" 

"  I  tlunk,"  replies  Phil,  after  pensively  tracing  out  a  cross 
wrinkle  in  his  forehead  with  the  brush  handle,  "  that  mischeevv 
•us  consequences  is  always  meant  when  money's  asked  for." 

"  I  .ookye,  Phil,'  says  the  trooper,  sitting  on  the  table.     "  First 
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and  last,  I  have  paid,  I  may  say,  half  as  much  again  as  diii 

principal,  in  interest  and  one  thing  and  another." 

Phil  intimates,  by  sidling  back  a  pace  or  two,  with  a  very 
unaccountable  wrench  of  his  wry  face,  that  he  does  not  regard 
the  transaction  as  being  made  more  promising  by  this  incident. 

"  And  lookye  further,  Phil,"  says  the  trooper,  staying  his  prem- 
ature conchisions  with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  "There  has  al-, 
ways  been  an  understanding  that  this  bill  was  to  be  what  they 
call  Renewed.  And  it  has  been  renewed,  no  end  of  times. 
What  do  you  say  now  ?  " 

**  I  say  that  I  think  the  times  is  come  to  a  end  at  last" 

*'  You  do  ?  Humph !  I  am  much  of  the  same  mind  my* 
self." 

*' Joshua  Smallweed  is  him  that  was  brought  here  in  a 
chair?" 

"  The  same." 

"  Guv'ner,"  says  Phil,  with  eiKceeding  gravity,  "he*s  a  leech 
in  his  dispositions,  he's  a  screw  and  a  wice  in  his  actions,  a 
snake  in  his  twistings,  and  u  lobster  in  his  claws."  ^ 

Having  thus  expressively  uttered  his  sentiments,  Mr.  Squod, 
after  waiting  a  little  to  ascertain  if  any  further  remaik  be  ex- 
pected of  him,  gets  back,  by  his  usual  series  of  moven>ents,  to 
the  target  he  has  in  hand ;  and  vigorously  signifies,  through  his 
former  nuisical  medium,  that  he  must  and  he  will  return  to  that 
ideal  young  lady.  George  having  folded  the  letter,  walks  in 
that  direction. 

"  There  is  a  way,  commander,"  sa/s  Phil,  looking  cunningly 
at  him,  "  of  settling  this." 

"  Paying  the  money,  I  suppose  ?     I  wish  I  could." 

Phil  shakes  his  head.  **  No,  guv'ner,  no  ;  not  so  bad  »&  that 
There  is  a  way,"  says  Phil,  with  a  highly  artistic  turn  of  his 
brush — "  what  I*m  a  doing  at  present." 

"  Whitewashing." 

Phil  nods. 

"  A  pretty  way  that  would  be !  Do  you  know  what  woald 
become  of  the  Bagnets  in  that  case  ?  Do  you  know  they  would 
be  ruined  to  pay  oflf  my  old  scores  ?  Yotire  a  moral  character," 
says  the  trooper,  eyeing  him  in  his  large  way  with  no  small  in- 
dignation, "  upon  my  life  you  are,  Phil  I  " 

Phil,  on  one  knee  at  the  target,  is  in  course  of  protesting 
earnestly,  though  not  without  many  allegorical  scoops  of  his 
brush,  and  smoothings  of  the  white  surface  round  the  rim  with 
his  thumb,  that  he  had  forgotten  the  Bagnet  responsibility,  and 
vould  not  so  much  as  iiyure  a  hair  of  the  head  of  any  mcnib«!f 
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of  that  worthy  (amily,  when  steps  are  audible  in  the  long  pas- 
sage without,  and  a  cheerful  voice  is  heard  to  wonder  whether 
George  is  at  home.  Phil,  with  a  look  at  his  master,  hobbles  up, 
saying,  "  Here's  the  guv*ner,  Mrs.  Bagnet !  Here  he  is ! "  and 
the  old  girl  herself^  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bagnet,  appears. 

The  old  girl  never  appears  in  walking  trim,  in  any  season  ol 
tlie  year,  without  a  grey  cloth  cloak,  coarse  and  much  worn  but 
itxy  clean,  which  is,  undoubtedly,  the  identical  gannent  rendered 
\o  mteresting  to  Mr.  Bagnet  by  having  made  its  way  home  to 
Europe  from  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  company  with 
Mrs.  Bagnet  and  an  umbrella.  The  latter  faithful  appendage 
is  also  invariably  a  part  of  the  old  girVs  presence  out  of  doors. 
It  is  of  no  colour  knowain  this  life,  and  has  a  corrugated  wooden 
crook  for  a  handle,  with  a  metallic  object  let  into  its  prow  or 
beak,  resembling  a  little  model  of  a  fan-light  over  a  street  door, 
or  one  of  the  oval  glasses  out  of  a  pair  of  spectacles  :  which  or- 
namental object  has  not  that  tenacious  capacity  of  sticking  to 
its  post  that  might  be  desired  in  an  article  long  associated  with 
the  British  army.  The  old  girl's  umbrella  is  of  a  flabby  habit 
of  waist,  and  seems  to  be  in  need  of  stays — an  appearance  that 
is  possibly  referable  to  its  having  served,  through  a  series  ol 
years,  at  home  as  a  cupboard,  and  on  journeys  as  a  carpet  bag. 
She  never  puts  it  up,  having  the  greatest  reliance  on  her  well- 
proved  cloak  with  its  capacious  hood  ;  but  generally  uses  the 
instrument  as  a  wand  with  which  to  point  out  joints  of  meat  or 
bunches  of  greens  in  marketing,  or  to  arrest  the  attention  ol 
tradesmen  by  a  friendly  poke.  Without  her  market-basket, 
which  is  a  sort  of  wicker  well  with  two  flapping  lids,  she  never 
stirs  abroad.  Attended  by  these  her  trusty  companions,  there- 
fore, her  honest  sun-burnt  face  looking  cheerily  out  of  a  rough 
straw  bonnet,  Mrs.  Bagnet  now  arrives,  fresh-coloured  and 
bright,  in  George's  Shooting  Gallery. 

"  Well,  George,  old  fellow,"  says  she,  ''  and  how  do  you  do, 
ihis  sunshiny  morning  ?  " 

Giving  him  a  friendly  shake  of  the  hand,  Mrs.  Bagnet  draws 
a  long  breath  after  her  walk,  and  sits  down  to  enjoy  a  rest. 
Having  a  faculty,  matured  on  the  tops  of  baggage-wagons,  and 
in  other  such  positions,  of  resting  easily  anywhere,  she  perches 
on  a  rough  bench,  unties  her  bonnet  strings,  pushes  back  her 
bonnet,  crosses  her  arms,  and  looks  perfectly  comfortable. 

Mr.  Bagnet  in  the  mean  time,  has  shaken  hands  with  his  o!  j 
comrade,  and  with  Phil :  on  whom  Mrs.  Bagnet  likewise  bestows 
a  good-humoured  nod  and  smile. 

'*  Now,  George, '  says  Mrs.  BigneC,  briskly,  '*  here  we  ari^ 
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Ligiium  and  ni)3clf;"  she  often  speaks  of  her  husband  by  thii 
api)elIation,  on  account,  as  it  is  supposed,  of  Lignum  Vit«  liav- 
iiig  been  his  old  regimental  nickname  when  they  first  became 
acquainted,  in  compliment  to  the  extreme  hardness  and  tough 
ness  of  his  physiognomy ;  ^' just  looked  in,  we  have,  to  make  it 
all  correct  as  usual  about  that  security.  Give  him  the  new  bill 
*^o  sign,  George,  and  he'll  sign  it  like  a  man/' 

**  1  was  coming  to  you  this  mornirig,"  observes  the  trooi,»er, 
i^luctantly. 

"  Yes,  we  thought  you'd  come  to  us  this  morning,  but  we 
turned  out  early,  and  left  Woolwich,  the  best  of  boys,  to  wind 
his  sisters,  and  came  to  you  instead — as  you  see !  For  Lignum, 
he's  tied  so  close  now,  and  gets  so  lit^  exercise,  that  a  walk 
does  him  good.  But  what's  the  matter,  George?"  asks  Mrs. 
Bagnety  stopping  in  her  cheerful  talk.  **  You  don't  look  your- 
self" 

"  I  am  not  quite  myseK^"  returns  the  trooper  ;  "  I  have  been 
a  little  put  out,  Mrs.  Bagnet" 

Her  bright  quick  eye  catches  the  truth  directly.  "  George  ! " 
holding  up  her  forefinger.  "Don't  tell  me  there's  anything 
wrong  about  that  security  of  Lignum's  I  Don't  do  it,  George, 
on  account  of  the  children  I  *' 

Tike  trooper  looks  at  her  with  a  troubled  visage. 

"  George,"  says  Mrs.  Bagnet,  using  both  her  arras  for  empha- 
sis, and  occasionally  bringing  down  her  open  hands  upon  her 
knees.  *'  If  you  have  allowed  anything  wrong  to  come  to  that 
security  of  Lignum's,  and  if  you  have  let  him  in  for  it,  and  if 
you  have  put  us  in  danger  of  being  sold  up — and  I  see  sold  up 
in  your  face,  George,  as  plain  as  print — you  have  done  a  shame- 
ful action,  and  deceived  us  cruelly.  I  tell  you,  cruelly,  George. 
There!" 

Mr.  Bagnet,  otherwise  as  immovable  as  a  pump  or  a  lamp- 
post, puts  his  large  right  hand  oti  the  top  of  his  bald  head,  as  if 
ro  defend  it  from  a  ^wer-bath,  and  looks  with  great  uneasi- 
ness at  Mrs.  Bagnet. 

**  George  ! "  says  that  old  girl.     "  I  wonder  at  you  I  George, 
I  anr  ashamed  of  you !    George,  I  couldn't  have  believed  yc 
would  have  done  it  I     I  always  knew  you  to  be  a  rolling  stoc 
that  gathered  no  moss ;  but  I  never  thought  you  would  hav 
taken  away  what  little  moss  there  was  for  Bagnet  and  th 
children  to  lie  upon.     You  know  what  a  hard-working,  stead) 
going  chap  he  is.    Yoa  know  what  Quebec  and  Malta  and 
Woolwich  are — and  I  never  did  think  you  would,  or  could,  have 
had  the  heart  to  serve  us  so.    O  George!"    Mrs.  Bagncf 
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\  op  her  doak  to  wipe  her  eyes  on,  in  a  very  genniiM 
r,  **  How  conld  you  do  it  ?  " 

Mn.  Bagnet  ceasing,  Mr.  Bagnet  removes  hb  hand  from  hit 
head  as  if  the  shower-Sath  were  over,  and  looks  disconsolately 
at  Mr.  Gecffge ;  who  has  turned  quite  white,  and  looks  distress 
ftilly  at  the  grey  cloak  and  straw  bonnet 

"  Mat,"  says  the  trooper,  in  a  subdued  voice,  addressing  him, 
but  stin  looking  at  his  wife ;  **  I  am  sorry  you  uke  it  so  much 
to  heart,  because  I  do  hope  it's  not  so  bad  as  that  comes  to. 
I  certainly  have,  this  morning,  received  this  letter ; "  which  ht 
reads  aloud ;  "  but  I  hope  it  may  be  set  right  yet.  As  to  a 
rolling  stone,  why,  what  you  say  is  true.  \  am  z.  rolling  stone ; 
and  I  never  rolled  in  anybody's  way,  I  fully  believe,  that  I  rolled 
tiie  least  good  to.  But  if  s  impossible  for  an  old  vagabond  com- 
rade to  like  your  wife  and  family  better  than  /  like  'em,  Mat, 
and  I  trust  you'll  look  upon  me  as  forgivingly  as  you  can. 
Don't  think  I've  kept  anything  from  you.  I  haven't  had  the 
letter  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"Old  girl ! "  murmurs  Mr.  Bagnet,  after  a  short  sijence,  "  will 
)rou  tell  him  my  opinion  ?  " 

"  (Ml !  Why  didn't  he  marry,"  Mrs.  Bagnet  answers,  hall 
laughing  and  half  crying,  "  Joe  Pouch's  widder  in  North  Amer- 
ica?    Then  he  wouldn't  have  got  himself  into  these  troubles." 

"The  old  girl,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet,  "puts  it  correct — why 
didn't  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  she  has  a  better  husband  by  this  time,  I  hope,"  re- 
tarns  the  trooper.  "  Anyhow,  here  I  stand,  this  present  day, 
iM/ married  to  Joe  Pouch's  widder.  What  shall  1  do?  You  see 
all  I  have  got  about  me.  It's  not  mine  ;  it's  yours.  Give  the 
word,  and  I'll  sell  oflf  every  morsel.  If  1  could  have  hoped  it 
would  have  brought  in  nearly  the  sum  wanted,  I'd  have  sold  all 
long  ago.  Don't  believe  that  I'll  leave  you  or  yours  in  the 
lurch.  Mat.  I'd  sell  myself  first.  I  only  wish,"  says  the  trooper, 
giving  himself  a  disparaging  blow  in  the  chest,  "  that  I  knew  of 
anyone  who'd  buy  such  a  second-hand  piece  of  old  stores." 

"Old  girl,"  murmurs  Mr.  Bagnet,  "give  him  another  bit  of 
my  mind." 

"  George,"  says  the  old  girl,  "  you  are  not  so  much  to  be 
blamed,  on  full  consideration,  except  for  ever  taking  this  busi- 
ness without  the  means." 

"And  that  was  like  me!"  observed  the  penitent  trooper, 
shaking  his  head.     "  Like  me,  I  know." 

"Sitence  I  The  old  |rirl,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet,  "  is  correct— i^ 
htr  way  of  ipving  my  opmions — hear  ue  out  1  '* 
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'*  'fliat  was  when  you  never  ought  to  have  a3ked  for  tint  te* 
curity,  George,  and  when  you  never  ought  to  have  got  k»  aO 
things  considered.  But  whaf  s  done  can't  be  undone*  Vou  ar< 
always  an  honourable  and  straight-forward  feUpw*  us  far  as  lays 
■n  your  power,  though  a  little  flighty.  On  the  otiier  hand,  you 
can't  admit  but  what  it's  natural  in  us  to  Ge  anxious,  with  such 
a  thing  hanging  over  our  heads.  So  forget  and  forgive  all 
round,  George.     Come !     Forget  and  forgive  all  round  1 " 

Mrs.  Bagnety  giving  him  one  of  her  honest  hands,  and  giving 
her  husband  the  other,  Mr.  George  gives  each  of  them  one  oi 
his,  and  holds  them  while  he  speaks. 

''I  do  assure  you  both,  there's  nothing  X  wouldn't  do  to  dis- 
charge this  obligation.  But  whatever  I  have  been  able  to  5cr^>e 
together,  has  gone  every  two  months  in  keeping  it  up.  We  have 
lived  plainly  enough  here,  Phil  and  I.  But  the  Gallery  don't 
quite  do  what  was  expected  of  it,  and  it's  not— in  short,  it's  not 
the  Mint.  It  was  wrong  in  me  to  take  it  ?  Well,  so  it  was. 
But  I  was  in  a  m  anner  drawn  into  that  step,  and  I  thought  it 
might  steady  me,  and  set  me  up,  and  you'll  try  to  overlook  my 
naving  such  expectations,  and  upon  my  soul,  J  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  and  very  much  ashamed  of  myself."  Witii  these 
concluding  words,  Mr.  George  gives  a  shake  to  each  of  the 
hands  he  holds,  and,  relinquishing  them,  backs  a  pace  or  two, 
in  a  broad-chested  upright  attitude,  as  if  he  had  made  a  final 
confession,  and  were  immediately  going  to  be  shot  with  all  mili- 
tary honours. 

*'  George,  hear  me  out ! "  says  Mr.  Bagnet.  glancing  at  hit 
wife.     **  Old  girl,  go  on  ! " 

Mr.  Bagnet,  being  in  this  singular  manner  heard  out,  has 
merely  to  observe  that  the  letter  must  be  attended  to  without 
any  delay;  that  it  is  advisable  that  George  and  he  should 
immediately  wait  on  Mr.  Smallweed  in  person ;  and  that  tb^ 
primary  object  is  to  save  and  hold  harmless  Mr.  Bagnet,  who 
had  none  of  the  money.  Mr.  George  entirely  assenting,  puts 
on  his  hat,  and  prepares  to  march  with  Mr.  Bagnet  to  the 
enemy's  camp. 

"Don't  you  mind  a  woman's  hasty  word,  George,"  says  Mm. 
Bagnet,  patting  him  on  the  shoulder.  "  X  trust  my  c^d  Lignum 
to  you,  and  I  am  lure  you'll  bring  him  through  it" 

The  trooper  returns,  that  this  is  kindly  said,  and  that  he  wiU 
bring  Lignum  through  it  somehow.  Upon  which  Mrs.  Bagnet, 
with  her  cloak,  basket,  and  umbrella,  goes  home,  bright-eyed 
again,  to  the  rest  of  her  family ;  and  ^e  comrades  swjr  fortk 
on  the  hopeful  errand  of.  mollifying  Mr.  Smallweed. 
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Wither  there  are  two  people  in  England  less  likely  to  come 
•atkfactorily  out  of  any  negotiation  with  Mr.  Sinallweed  than 
Mr  George  and  Mr.  Matthew  Bagnet,  may  be  very  reasonably 
questioned.  Also,  notwithstanding  their  martial  appearance, 
broad  square  shoulders,  and  heavy  tread,  whether  there  are,  within 
the  same  limits,  two  more  simple  and  unaccustomed  children, 
in  all  the  Smallweedy  affairs  of  life.  As  they  proceed  with  great 
gravity  through  the  streets  towards  the  region  of  Mount  Pleas 
ant,  Mr.  Bagnet,  observing  his  companion  to  be  thoughtful, 
considers  it  a  friendly  part  to  refer  to  Mrs.  Bagnef  s  late  sally. 

*^  George,  you  know  the  old  girl — she's  as  sweet  and  as  mild 
as  milk.  &it  touch  her  on  the  children— or  myself— and  she's 
off  like  gunpowder." 

"  It  does  her  credit,,  Mat  1 " 

''  George,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet,  looking  straight  before  him,  "  the 
old  girl — can't  do  anything — that  don't  do  her  credit  More 
or  less.     I  never  say  so.     Discipline  must  be  maintained." 

"  She's  worth  her  weight  in  gold,"  returns  the  trooper. 

"  In  gold  ?  "  says  Mr.  Bagnet.  "  I'll  tell  you  what.  The  old 
girl's  weight — ^is  twelve  stone  six.  Would  I  take  that  weight — 
m  any  metal— /7r  the  old  girl  ?  No.  Why  not  ?  Because  the 
old  girl's  metal  is  far  more  precious — than  the  preciousest 
metal.     And  she's  all  metal !  " 

"  You  are  right,  Mat !  " 

"  When  she  took  me — and  accepted  of  the  ring — she  'listed 
under  me  and  the  children — heart  and  head  ;  for  life.  She's 
that  earnest,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet,  *'  and  true  to  her  colours — that, 
touch  us  with  a  finger — and  she  turns  out — and  stands  to  her 
arms.  If  the  old  girl  fires  wide — once  in  a  way — at  the  call  of 
duty — look  over  it,  George.     For  she's  loyal ! " 

"  Why  bless  her,  Mat  1 "  returns  the  trooper,  "  I  think  the 
higher  of  her  for  it  1 " 

*  *<  You  are  right ! "  says  Mr.  Bagne^  with  the  wannest  enthu* 
fiasm,  though  without  relaxing  the  rigidity  of  a  single  muscle. 
''  XBhik  as  high  of  the  old  girl — as  the  rack  of  Gibraltar-^ 
and  still  you'll  be  thinking  low— of  such  merits.  But  I  nevet 
own  to  it  before  her.     Discipline  must  be  maintained." 

These  encomiums  bring  them  to  Mount  Pleasant,  and  to 
Grandfather  Smallweed's  house.  The  door  is  opened  by  the 
perennial  Judy,  who,  having  surveyed  them  from  top  to  toe  with 
no  particular  fkvour,  but  indeed  with  a  malignant  sneer,  leaves 
them  standing  there,  while  she  consults  the  oracle  as  to  their 
admiasioD.  The  oracle  may  be  inferred  to  give  consent,  from 
Ihe  circumstaaoe  of  her  returning  with  the  wor  Js  on  hei  hooef 
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lips  **  that  they  can  come  in  if  they  want  to  it**  Thus  prliri(«gc4 
they  come  in,  and  find  Mr.  Smallweed  with  his  feet  in  the  drawer 
of  his  chair  as  if  it  were  a  paper  footbath,  and  Mrs.  Smallweed 
obscured  with  the  cushion  like  a  bird  that  is  not  to  |dn^. 

*'  My  dear  friend,*'  says  Grandfather  Smallweed,  with  those 
two  lean  affectionate  arms  of  his  stretched  forth.  '^  How  de  do  t 
How  de  do  ?     Who  is  our  friend,  my  dear  friend  ?" 

"  Why  this,"  returns  George,  not  able  to  be  very  conciliatory 
at  first,  ''  is  Matthew  Bagnet,  who  has  obliged  me  in  that  matter 
of  ours,  you  know." 

**  Oh  !  Mr.  Bagnet  ?  Surely  ! "  the  old  man  looks  at  him 
under  his  hand.  *'  Hope  you're  well,  Mr.  Bagnet  ?  Fine  man, 
Mr.  George  !     Mihtary  air,  sir  I " 

No  chairs  being  offered,  Mr.  George  brings  one  forward  for 
Bagnet,  and  one  for  himsel£  They  sit  down ;  Mr.  Bagnet  as  if 
he  had  no  power  of  bending  himself,  except  at  the  hips  for  that 
purpose. 

*•  Judy,"  sajrs  Mr.  Smallweed,  "  bring  the  pipe." 

"Why,  I  don't  know,"  Mr.  George  interposes,  "that  the 
young  woman  need  give  herself  that  trouble,  for  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  am  not  inclined  to  smoke  it  to-day." 

"Ain't  you  ?  "  returns  the  old  man.    "  Judy,  bring  the  pipe." 

"  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Smallweed,"  proceeds  George,  "  that  I  find 
mjTself  in  rather  an  unpleasant  state  of  mind.  It  appears  to 
me,  sir,  that  your  friend  in  the  city  has  been  playing  tricks." 

"O  dear  no!"  says  Grandfather  Smallweed.  "He  never 
does  that!" 

"  Don't  he  ?  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  because  I  thought 
it  might  be  his  doing.  This,  you  know,  I  am  speaking  of.  This 
letter." 

Grandfather  Smallweed  smiles  in  a  very  ugly  way,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  letter. 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?  "  asks  Mr.  George. 

"Judy,"  says  the  old  man,  "have  you  got  the  pipe?  Give 
it  to  me.     Did  you  say  what  does  it  mean,  my  good  friend  ?  " 

"  Ay  !  Now,  come,  come,  you  know,  Mr.  Smallweed,"  urger 
the  trooper,  constraining  himself  to  speak  as  smoothly  and  con* 
fidentially  as  he  can,  holding  the  open  letter  in  one  hand^  and 
testing  the  broad  knuckles  of  the  other  on  his  thigh  ;  "  a  good 
lot  of  money  has  passed  between  us,  and  we  are  face  to  face  at 
the  present  moment,  and  are  both  well  aware  of  the  under- 
standing  there  has  always  been.  I  am  prepared  to  do  the 
usual  tmng  which  I  have  done  regularly,  and  to  keep  this  mattei 
I  never  got  a  letter  like  this  from  you  before,  and  i 
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liaYC  been  2  little  put  about  by  it  this  morning ;  because  here's 
D17  friend  Matthew  Bagnet,  who,  you  know,  had  none  of  dn 
money — ^" 

"  I  (Mi  know  it,  you  know,"  says  the  old  man,  quietly. 

"  Why,  con-fo*ind  you — ^it,  I  mean — I  tell  you  so ;  don't  I  ?  * 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  tell  me  so,"  returns  Grandfather  Smallweed 
"  But  I  don'i  know  it." 

"  Well  I "  says  the  trooper,  swallowing  his  fire.    **  /know  it." 

Mr.  Smallweed  replies  with  excellent  temper,  "Ah  I  that's 
quite  another  thing !  "  And  adds,  "  but  it  don't  matter.  Mr. 
Bagnef  s  situation  is  all  one,  whether  or  no." 

The  unfortunate  George  makes  a  great  effort  to  arrange  the 
affair  comfortably,  and  to  propitiate  Mr.  Smallweed  by  taking 
him  upon  his  own  terms. 

"That's  just  what  I  mean.  As  you  say,  Mr.  Smallweed, 
here's  Matthew  Bagnet  liable  to  be  fixed  whefher  or  no.  Now, 
you  see,  that  makes  his  good  lady  very  uneasy  in  her  mind,  and 
me  too ;  for,  whereas  I'm  a  harum-scarum  sort  of  a  good-for 
nought,  that  more  kicks  than  halfpence  coiuc  natural  to,  why 
he's  a  steady  family  man,  don't  }'ou  see  ?  Now,  Mr.  Small- 
weed,"  says  the  trooper,  gaining  confidence  as  he  proceeds  in 
this  soldierly  mode  of  doing  business;  *' although  you  and  I 
are  good  friends  enough  in  a  certain  sort  of  a  way,  I  am  well 
aware  that  I  can't  ask  you  to  let  my  friend  Bagnet  off  entirely." 

"  O  dear,  you  are  too  modest.  You  can  ask  me  anything, 
Mr.  George."  (There  is  an  Ogreish  kind  of  jocularity  in  Grand- 
father Smallweed  today.) 

"  And  you  can  refuse,  you  mean,  eh  ?  Or  not  you  so  much, 
perhaps,  as  your  friend  in  the  city  ?     Ha  ha  ha  ! " 

"Ha  ha  ha!"  echoes  Grandfather  Smallweed.  In  such  a 
very  hard  manner,  and  with  eyes  so  particularly  green,  that  Mr. 
Bagnet's  natural  gravity  is  much  deepened  by  the  contemplation 
of  that  venerable  man. 

" Come!"  says  the  sanguine  George,  " I  am  glad  to  find  we 
can  be  pleasant,  because  I  want  to  arrange  this  pleasantly. 
Here's  my  friend  Bagnet,  and  here  am  I.  We'll  settle  the 
matter  on  the  spot,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Smallweed,  in  the  usual 
way.  And  you'll  ease  my  friend  Bagnet's  mihd,  and  his  family's 
mind,  a  |g;ood  deal,  if  you'll  just  mention  to  him  what  our  un- 
derstandmg  is." 

Here  scxne  shrill  spectre  cries  out  in  a  mocking  manner,  "  O 
good  gracious  1  O  ! " — unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  sportive  Judy, 
who  is  found  to  be  silent  when  the  startled  visitors  look  round, 
but  whole  chin  has  received  a  recent  toss,  expressire  of 
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and  oontempt  Mr.  Bagnet's  gravity  becomes  yet  more  pro 
found. 

"But  I  think  you  asked  me,  Mr.  George ; "  old  Smallweed, 
who  all  this  time  had  the  pipe  in  his  hand,  is  the  speaker  now  ; 
"  I  think  you  asked  me,  what  did  the  letter  mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,  I  did,"  returns  the  trooper,  in  his  off-hand  way  : 
^*  but  I  don't  care  to  know  particularly,  if  if  s  all  correct  and 
pleasant." 

Mr.  Smallweed,  purposely  baulking  himself  in  an  aim  at  the 
trooper's  head,  throws  the  pipe  on  the  ground  and  breaks  it  to 
pieces. 

i*  Thafs  what  it  means,  my  dear  friend.  I'll  smash  you.  I'll 
crumble  you.     I'll  powder  you.     Go  to  the  devil !  " 

The  two  friends  rise  and  look  at  one  another.  Mr.  Bagneff 
gravity  has  now  attained  its  profoundest  point 

"  Go  to  the  devil  1 "  repeats  the  old  man.  "  I'll  have  no 
more  of  your  pipe-smokings  and  swaggerings.  What  ?  You're 
an  independent  dragoon,  too  !  Go  to  my  lawjrer  (you  remem- 
ber where ;  you  have  been  there  before),  and  show  your  inde- 
pendence now,  will  you  ?  Come,  my  dear  friend,  there's  a 
chance  for  you.  Open  the  street  door,  Judy  ;  put  these  blus- 
terers out  I     Call  in  help  if  thc/'don't  go.     Put  'em  out  1 " 

He  vociferates  this  so  loudly,  that  Mr.  Bagnet,  laying  his 
hands  on  the  shoulders  of  his  comrade,  before  the  latter  can  re- 
cover from  his  amazement,  gets  him  on  tlic  outside  of  the 
street-door ;  which  is  instantly  slammed  by  the  triumphant  Judy. 
Utterly  confounded,  Mr.  George  awhile  stands  looking  at  the 
knocker.  Mr.  Bagnet,  in  a  perfect  abyss  of  gravity,  walks  up 
and  down  before  the  little  parlour  window,  like  a  sentry,  and 
looks  in  every  time  he  passes ;  apparently  revolving  something 
in  his  mind. 

"  Come,  Mat  I "  says  Mr.  George,  when  he  has  recovered 
himself,  "  we  must  try  the  lawyer.  Now,  what  do  you  think  of 
this  rascal  ?  " 

Mr.  Bagnet,  stopping  to  take  a  farewell  look  into  the  parlour, 
replies,  with  one  shake  of  his  head  directed  at  the  interior,  "  If 
my  old  girl  had  been  here — I'd  have  told  him  I "  Having  so 
discharged  himselTof  the  subject  of  his  cogitations,  he  falls  mto 
step,  and  marches  oflf  with  the  trooper,  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

When  they  present  themselves  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Mr. 
Tulkinghom  is  engaged,  and  not  to  be  seen.  He  is  nol  at  all  will- 
ing to  see  them :  for  when  they  have  waited  a  full  hour,  and 
the  derk,  on  his  bell  being  rung,  takes  the  opportunity  of  me'n* 
'  »  bt  brings  no  nuMe  encoura^ng  message  tliaa 
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*  « 

Jut  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  has  nothing  to  say  to  them,  Xhty  had  bet- 
:er  not  wait  They  do  wait,  however  with  the  perseverance  of 
nilitary  tactics ;  and  at  last  the  bell  rings  again  and  the  client  in 
possession  comes  out  of  Mr.  Tulkinghorn' s  room. 

The  client  is  a  handsome  old  kuly;  no  other  than  Mrs. 
Rounccwell,  housekeeper  at  Chesney  Wold.  She  comes  out  oi 
the  sanctuary  with  a  fair  old-fashioned  curtsey,  and  softly  shuts 
the  door.  She  is  treated  with  some  distinction  there;  for  the 
clerk  steps  out  of  his  pew  to  show  her  through  the  outer  office, 
and  to  let  her  out.  The  old  lady  is  thanking  him  for  his  atten- 
tion,  when  she  observes  the  comrades  in  waiting. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  think  those  gentlemen  are 
military  ?  " 

The  clerk  referring  the  question  to  them  with  his  eye,  and  Mr. 
George  not  turning  rotmd  from  the  almanack  over  the  fire- 
place, Mr.  Bagnet  takes  upon  himself  to  reply,  "  Yes,  ma* am. 
Formerly." 

"  I  thought  so.  I  was  sure  of  it.  My  heart  warms,  gentle- 
men, at  the  sight  of  you.  It  always  does  at  the  sight  of  such. 
God  bless  you,  gentlemen  !  You'll  excuse  an  old  woman  ;  but 
I  had  a  son  once  who  went  for  a  soldier.  A  fine  handsome 
youth  he  was,  and  good  in  his  bold  way,  though  some  people 
did  disparage  him  to  his  poor  mother.  1  ask  your  pardon  for 
troubling  you,  sir.     God  bless  you,  gentlemen  !  *' 

<*Same  to  you,  ma'am  !"  returns  Mr.  Bagnet,  with  right  good 
wUL 

There  is  something  very  touching  in  the  earnestness  of  the 
old  lady's  voice,  and  in  the  tremble  that  goes  through  the  quaint 
old  figure.  But  Mr.  George  is  so  occupied  with  the  almanack 
over  the  fire-place  (calculating  the  coming  months  by  it,  perhaps), 
that  he  does  not  look  round  until  she  has  gone  away,  and  the 
door  is  closed  upon  her. 

"  George,"  Mr.  Bagnet  gruffly  whispers,  when  he  does  turn 
from  the  almanack  at  last.  "  Don't  be  cast  down  !  *  Why  sol- 
diers, why — should  we  be  melancholy  boys?'  Cheer  up,  my 
hearty ! " 

The  clerk  having  now  again  gone  in  to  say  that  they  are  stiU 
there,  and  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  being  heard  to  return  with  some 
irascibility,  "  Let  'em  come  in  then  !  "  they  pass  into  the  great 
room  with  the  painted  ceiling,  and  find  him  standing  before  the 
fire. 

"  Now  yon  men,  what  do  you  want  ?  Serjeant,  I  told  you  the 
last  time  I  saw  you  tbat  I  don't  desire  yoi:r  company  here." 

Scijftnt  lepties — dashed  within  the  last  ffw  mtnutet  at  ta  lis 
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usual  manner  of  speech,  and  even  as  to  his  usual  carriage  —  that 
he  has  received  this  letter,  has  been  to  Mr.  Smallweed  about  it« 
and  has  been  referred  there. 

"I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,"  rejoins  Mr.  Tulkinghorn.  "  li 
you  get  into  debt,  you  must  pay  your  debts,  or  take  the  conse- 
quences. You  have  no  occasion  to  come  here  to  learn  that,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

Serjeant  is  sorry  to  say  that  he  is  not  prepared  with  the 
money. 

"Very  well !  then  the  other  man — this  man,  if  this  is  he — must 
pay  it  for  you." 

Serjeant  is  sorr^  to  add  that  the  other  man  is  not  prepared 
with  the  money  either. 

"  Very  well !  Then  you  must  pay  it  between  you,  or  you 
must  both  be  sued  for  it,  and  both  suffer.  You  have  had  the 
money  and  must  refund  it.  You  are  not  to  pocket  other  people's 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  escape  scot  free." 

The  lawyer  sits  down  in  his  easy  chair  and  stirs  the  fire.  Mr. 
George  hopes  he  will  have  the  goodness  to— 

"  1  tell  you,  Serjeant,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you.  I  don*i 
like  your  associates,  and  don't  want  you  here.  This  matter  is 
not  at  all  in  my  course  of  practice,  and  is  not  in  my  office.  Mr. 
Smallweed  is  good  enough  to  offer  these  affairs  to  me,  but  they 
arc  not  in  my  way.  You  must  go  to  Melchisedech*s  in  Clifford's 
Inn." 

"I  must  make  an  apology  to  you,  sir,"  says  Mr.  George,  "  for 
pressing  myself  upon  you  with  so  little  encouragement — which 
is  almost  ias  unpleasant  to  me  as  it  can  be  to  you ;  but  would 
you  let  me  say  a  private  word  to  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn  rises  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
walks  into  one  of  the  window  recesses.  "  Now !  1  have  no  time  to 
waste."  In  the  midst  of  his  perfect  assumption  of  indifference, 
he  directs  a  sharp  look  at  the  trooper ;  taking  care  to  stand  mth 
his  own  back  to  the  light,  and  to  have  the  other  with  his  face 
towards  it. 

"  Well,  sir,"  says  Mr.  George,  "  this  man  with  me  is  the  other 
party  implicated  in  this  unfortunate  affair — nominally,  only 
nominally — and  my  oole  object  is  to  prevent  his  getting  into 
trouble  on  my  account  He  is  a  most  respectable  man  with  a 
wife  and  family ;  formerly  in  the  Royal  Artillery — ^" 

"  My  friend,  I  don't  care  a  pinch  of  snuff  for  the  whole  Royal 
Artillery  establishment — officers,  men,  tumbrils,  w^^igons,  horses, 
guns,  and  ammunition." 

"  Tis  likely,  sir.     But  I  care  a  good  deal  for  Bagnct  wtA  \m 
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%tLi.  And  family  being  injured  on  my  account  And  if  I  ooold 
brin^  them  through  this  matter,  1  should  have  no  help  for  it  but 
to  give  up  without  any  other  coniideration,  what  you  wanted 
of  a  e  the  other  day."  ^ 

"  ilave  you  got  it  here  ?  " 

"  i  have  got  it  here,  sir." 

"  Serjeant,"  the  lawyer  proceeds  in  his  dry  passionless  mau- 
tCT,  far  more  hopeless  in  dealing  with  than  any  amount  of 
vehemence,  "  make  up  your  mind  while  I  speak  to  you,  for  this 
is  f  r.al.  After  I  have  finished  speaking  I  have  closed  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  won't  re-open  it.  U'nder stand  that.  You  can  leave 
here,  for  a  few  days,  what  you  say  you  have  brought  here,  if  you 
choose  ;  you  can  take  it  away  at  once,  if  you  choose.  In  case 
you  choose  to  leave  it  here,  1  can  do  this  for  you — I  can  replace 
this  matter  on  its  old  footing,  and  1  can  go  so  far  besides  as  to 
give  you  a  written  undertaking  that  this  man  Bagnet  shall  never 
>e  troubled  in  any  way  until  you  have  been  proceeded  against 
to  the  utmost — that  your  means  shall  be  exhausted  before  the 
creditor  looks  to  his.  This  is  in  fact  all  but  freeing  him.  Have 
you  decided  ?  " 

ITie  trooper  puts  his  hand  into  his  breast,  and  answers  with  a 
long  breath,  "  I  must  do  it,  sir." 

So  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  putting  on  his  spectacles,  sits  down  and 
writes  the  undertaking  ;  which  he  slowly  reads  and  explains  to 
Bagnet,  who  has  all  this  time  beeti  staring  at  the  ceiling,  and 
who  puts  his  hand  on  his  bald  head  again,  under  this  new  verbal 
shower-bath,  and  seems  exceedingly  in  need  of  the  old  girl 
through  whom  to  express  his  sentiments.  The  trooper  then 
takes  from  his  breast-pocket  a  folded  paper,  which  he  lays  with 
an  unwilling  hand  at  the  lawyer's  elbow.  "  'Tis  only  a  letter  of 
mstructions,  sir.     The  last  I  ever  had  from  him." 

Look  at  a  piillstone,  Mr.  George,  for  some  change  in  its  ex- 
pression, and  you  will  find  it  quite  as  soon  as  in  the  face  of  Mr. 
Tulkinghorn  when  he  opens  and  reads  the  letter  I  He  refolds 
It,  and  lays  it  in  his  desk,  with  a  courtenance  as  imperturbable 
AS  Death. 

Nor  has  he  anything  more  to  say  or  do,  but  to  nod  once  in 
±e  same  frigid  and  discourteous  manner,  and  to  say  briefly, 
"  You  can  go.  Show  these  men  out,  there  I "  Being  shown 
out,  they  repair  to  Mr.  Bagnet's  residence  to  dine. 

Boiled  beef  and  greens  constitute  the  day's  variety  on  the  far« 
mer  repast  of  boiled  pork  and  greens ;  and  Mrs.  Bagnet  serves 
out  the  meal  in  the  same  way,  and  seasons  it  with  the  best  ol 
temper  :  bebg  that  rare  sort  cf  old  girl  that  die  reofiyoe  Good 
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to  her  arms  without  a  hint  that  it  might  be  Better ;  and  catd  ^ 
light  from  any  little  spot  pf  darkness  near  her.  The  spot  ^ 
this  occasion  is  the  darkened  brow  of  Mr.  George ;  he  is 
unusually  thoughtful  and  depressed.  At  first  Mrs.  Bag'iet 
trusts  to  the  combined  endearments  of  Quebec  and  M J.ta 
to  restore  him  ;  but  finding  those  young  ladies  sensible  ihaf 
their  existing  Bluffy  is  not  the  Bluffy  of  their  usual  frolicsoroe 
acquaintance,  she  winks  off  the  light  infantry,  and  leaves  itiin 
to  deploy  at  leisure  -on  tlie  open  ground  of  the  domestic 
hearth. 

But  he  does  not.  He  remains  in  close  order,  clouded  and 
depressed.  Dudng  the  lengthy  cleaning  up  and  pattening  pro- 
cess, when  he  and  Mr.  Bagnet  are  supplied  wi^h  tlieir  pipes,  he  is 
no  better  than  he  was  at  dinner.  He  forgets  to  smoke,  looks  at 
the  fire  and  ponders,  lets  his  pipe  out,  fills  the  breast  of  Mr. 
Bagnet  with  perturbation  and  dismay,  by  showing  he  has  no  en- 
joyment of  tobacco.  , 

Therefore  when  Mrs.  Bagnet  at  last  appears,  rosy  from  the 
invigorating  pail,  and  sits  dowii  to  her  work,  Mr.  Rignet  growls 
"  Old  girl !  "  and  winks  monitions  to  her  to  find  out  what's  the 
matter. 

"  Why,  George ! "  says  Mrs.  Bagnet,  .quietly  threading  her 
needle.     "  How  low  yoii  are  ! " 

<*  Am  ,1  ?  Not  good  company  ?  Well,  I  atn  afraid  I  am 
not." 

"  He  ain't  at  all  like  Bluffy,  mother  ! ''  cries  little  Malta. 

"  Because  he  ain't  well,  '/think,  mother  !  "  adxls  Quebec 

"  Sure  thaf  s  a  bad  sign  not  to  be  like  Bluffy,  too !  "  returns 
the  trooper,  kissing  the  young  damsels.  **  But  it's  true,"  with  a 
sigh — "  true,  I  am  afraid.     These  iiitle  ones  arc  always  M-ht !" 

"George,"  says  Mrs.  Bagnet,  woikmg  busily,  **  if  i  thought 
you  cross  enough  to  think  of  anything  that  a  shriil  old  soldier's 
vife — who  could  have  bitten  her  tongue  off  afterwards,  and 
mght  to  have  done  it  almost — said  this  morning,  I  don't  know 
A  hat  1  should  say  to  you  now." 

"  My  kind  soul  of  a  darling,"  returns  the  trooper.  "  Not  • 
fKorsel  of  it." 

*<  Because  really  and  tmly,  George,  what  I  said  and  meant  to 
•a>,  was  that  I  trusted  Lignum  to  you,  and  was  sure  you'd  bring 
him  through  it    And  you  have  brought  him  through  it,  noble  I " 

"  Thank' ec,  my  dear,"  says  George.  "  1  am  glad  of  your  good 
tpinion." 

In  giving  Mrs.  Bagnet's  hand,  with  her  work  in  it,  a  frier^iy 
JMile    in'  ib«  liwk  ber  Mat  beiUe  him — the troopei'f  at^ wf.M 
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b  attracted  to  her  face.  After  looking  at  it  for  a  little  while  ai 
the  plies  her  needle,  he  looks  to  young  Woolwich,  silting  on  hii 
•tool  in  the  comer,  and  beckons  that  fifer  to  him, 

"  See  there,  my  boy/'  says  George,  very  gently  smoothing  the 
mother's  hair  with  his  hand,  "  there's  a  good  loving  forehead  foi 
yowV  All  bright  with  love  of  you,  my  boy.  A  little  touchy 
l»y  the  sun  and  the  weather  through  following  your  father  aIjo  jt 
and  taking  care  of  you,  but  as  fresh  and  wholesome  as  a  ripr 
apple  cfn  a  tree." 

Mr.  Ba^et*s  face  expresses,  so  far  as  in  its.  wooden  material 
^es;,  the  highest  approbation  and  acquiescence. 

**  The  time  will  come,  my  boy,"  pursues  the  troopery^*  when 
this  hair  of  your  mother's  will  be  grey,  and  this  forenfead  all 
crossed  and  re-crossed  with  wrinkles — and  a  fine  old  lady  she'll 
Jje  then.  Take  care,  while  you  are  young,  that  you  can  ;hink 
in  those  d^ys,  */ never  whitened  a  hair  of  her  dear  head,  t 
qever  marked  a  sorrowful  lint^  in -her  face!'  For  .of  all  the 
many  things  that  you  can  think  of  when  you  are  a  man,  you  had 
better  have  that  by  you,  Woolwich  h' 

.Mr.  George  concludes  by  rising ^rom  his  chair,  seating,  the 
boy  besides  his  rnother  in  it,  and  saying,  with  something  of  a 
hurry  about  him,  that  he*'ll  smoke  his  pipe  in  the  street  a  bit 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 

Esther's  Narrative. 

LAY  ill  through  several  weeks,  and  the  usual  tenor  ol 
my  life  became  like  an  old  remembrance.  But  this  was 
not  the  effect  of  time,  so  much  as  of  the  change  in  all 
my  habits,  made  by  the  helplessness  and  inaction  of  a 
sick  room.  Before  I  had  been  conhned  to  it  many  days,  every- 
tliing  else  seemed  to  have  retired  into  a  remote  distance,  where 
there  was  little  or  no  separation  between  the  various  stages  ol 
my  life  which  had  been  really  divided  by  years.  In  falling  ill,  i 
•eemed  to  have  crossed  a  dark  lake,  and  to  have  left  all  my  ex 
pcriences,  mingled  together  by  the  great  distance,  on  the  health^r 
shore. 

My  housekeeping  duties,  though  at  first  it  caused  me  great 
anxiety  to  think  that  they  i^-ere  unperformed,  were  soon  as  fai 
flii  w  the  oldatt  of  the  old  luties  at  Greenleaf;  or  the  suraraar 
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afteraoons  when  I  went  home  from  school  with  m/  portfolio 
under  vaj  arm,  and  my  childish  shadow  at  my  side,  to  my  god- 
mother's house.  I  had  never  known  before  how  short  life  reaBj 
was,  and  into  how  small  a  space  the  mind  could  put  it. 

While  I  was  very  ill,  the  way  in  which  these  divisions  of  time 
became  confused  with  one  another,  distressed  my  mind  exceed- 
ingly. At  once  a  child,  an  elder  girl,  and  the  little  woman  I 
had  been  so  happy  as,  I  was  not  only  oppressed  by  cares  and 
difficulties  adapted  to  each  station,  but  by  the  great  perplexity 
of  endlessly  trying  to  reconcile  tliem.  I  suppose  that  few  who 
have  not  been  in  such  a  condition  can  quite  understand  what  I 
mean,  or  what  painful  unrest  arose  from  this  source. 

For  the  same  reason  I  am  almost  afraid  to  hint  at  that  time 
in  my  disorder — it  seemed  one  long  night,  but  I  believe  there 
were  botli  nights  and  days  in  it — when  1  laboured  up  colossal 
staircases,  ever  striving  to  reach  the  top^  and  ever  turned,  as 
I  have  seen  a  worm  in  a  garden  path,  by  some  obstruction,  and 
labouring  again.  I  knew  perfectly  at  intervals,  and  I  think 
vaguely  at  most  times,  that  1  was  in  my  bed  ;  and  I  talked  with 
Charley,  and  felt  her  touch,  and  knew  her  very  well ;  yet  1 
would  find  myself  complaining  "  O  more  of  these  never-ending 
stairs,  Charley, — more  and  more — piled  up  to  the  sky,  I  think  1 " 
and  labouring  on  again. 

Dare  I  hint  at  that  worse  time  when,  strung  together  some- 
where in  great  black  space,  there  was  a  flaming  necklace,  oi 
ring,  or  starry  circle  of  some  kind,  of  which  /  was  one  of  the 
beads !  And  when  my  only  prayer  was  to  be  taken  oflf  from 
the  rest,  and  when  it  was  such  inexplicable  agony  and  misery  to 
be  a  part  of  the  dreadful  thing  ? 

Perhaps  the  less  I  say  of  these  sick  ex|>eriences,  tlie  less 
tedious  and  the  more  intelligible  I  shall  be.  I  do  not  recall 
them  to  make  others  unhappy,  or  because  I  am  now  the  least 
unhappy  m  rememoering  them.  It  may  be  that  if  we  knew 
more  of  such  strange  afflictions,  we  might  be  better  able  to  alle- 
viate their  intensity. 

The  repose  that  succeeded,  the  long  delicious  sleep,  the  bli.ss- 
ful  rest,  when  in  my  weakness  1  was  too  calm  to  have  any  care 
for  myself,  and  could  have  heard  (or  so  I  think  now)  that  I  was 
dying  ;  with  no  other  emotion  than  with  a  pitying  love  for  those 
I  left  behind — this  state  can  be  perhaps  more  widely  understood. 
I  was  in  this  state  when  I  first  shrunk  from  the  Jight  as  it 
twinkled  on  me  once  more,  and  knew  with  a  boundless  joj 
for  which  no  words  are  rapturous  enough,  that  I  sbontf  set 
iflain. 
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I  had  liettd  my  Ada  crying  at  the  door,  day  and  ni^t ;  I 
bad  heard  her  caUing  to  me  that  I  was  cruel  and  did  not  love 
her ;  I  had  heard  her  praying  and  imploring  to  be  let  in  to  nurse 
and  comfort  me,  and  to  leave  my  bedside  no  more  :  but  I  had 
only  said,  when  I  could  speak,  '*  Never,  my  sweet  girl,  never  I '' 
and  I  had  over  and  over  again  reminded  Charley  that  she  yun 
to  keep  my  darling  from  the  room,  whether  I  lived  or  died. 
Charley  had  been  true  to  me  in  that  time  of  need,  and  with  he» 
Iktle  hand  and  her  great  heart  had  kept  the  door  fast. 

But  now,  my  sight  strengthening,  and  the  glorious  light  com- 
ing every  day  more  fully  and  brightly  on  me,  I  could  read  the 
letters  that  my  dear  wrote  to  me  every  morning  and  evening, 
and  could  put  them  to  my  lips  and  lay  my  cheek  upon  them 
with  no  fear  of  hurting  her.  I  could  see  my  little  maid,  so 
tender  and  so  careful,  going  about  the  two  rooms  setting  every- 
thing in  order,  and  speaking  cheerfully  to  Ada  from  the  open 
window  again.  I  could  understand  the  stillness  in  the  house,  and 
the  thoughtfulness  it  expressed  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  had 
always  been  so  good  to  me.  I  could  weep  in  the  exquisite 
felicity  of  my  heart,  and  be  as  happy  in  my  weakness  as  ever  I 
had  been  in  my  strength. 

By-and-by,  my  strength  began  to  be  restored.  Instead  of 
lying,  with  so  strange  a  calmness,  watching  what  was  done 
for  me,  as  if  it  were  done  for  some  one  else  whom  I  was 
quietly  sorry  for,  I  helped  it  a  little,  and  so  on  to  a  little  more, 
and  much  more,  until  I  became  useful  to  myself,  and  interested, 
and  attached  to  life  again. 

How  well  I  remember  the  pleasant  afternoon  when  I  was 
raised  in  bed  with  pillows  for  the  first  time,  to  enjoy  a  great 
tea-drinking  with  Charley!  The  little  creature — sent  into 
the  world,  surely,  to  minister  to  the  weak  and  sick — was  so 
happy,  and  so  busy,  and  stopped  so  often  in  her  preparations 
to  ky  her  head  upon  my  bosom,  and  fondle  me,  and  cry  with 
jo3rful  tears  she  was  so  glad,  she  was  so  glad!  that  I  was 
obliged  to  say,  "  Charley,  if  you  go  on  in  this  way,  I  must  lie 
down  again,  my  darling,  for  I  am  weaker  than  I  thought  I 
was ! "  So  Charley  became  as  quiet  as  a  mouse,  and  took  her 
bright  face  here  and  there,  across  and  across  the  two  roomS| 
out  of  the  shade  into  the  divine  sunshine,  and  out  of  the 
sunsliine  into  the  shade,  while  I  watched  her  ])eacefully. 
When  all  her  preparations  were  concluded  and  the  pretty  tea^ 
table  with  its  litde  delicacies  to  tempt  me,  and  its  white  cloth, 
and  its  flowers,  and  everything  so  lovingly  and  beautifullj 
arranged  for  me  by  Ada  downstairs,  was  readv  at  the  bed-sid^ 
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I  felt  sure  I  WIS  steady  enough  to  say  something  to  Chaiky 
that  was  not  new  to  my  thoughts. 

First,  I  complimented  Charley  on  the  room ;  and  indeed,  it 
was  so  fresh  and  airy,  so  spotless  and  neat,  that  I  could  scarce 
belirve  I  had  been  lying  there  so  long.  This  delighted 
Chailey,  and  her  face  was  brighter  than  before. 

"  Yet,  Charley,"  said  I  looking  round,  "  I  miss  somethings 
nirely,  that  I  am  accustomed  to  ?  " 

Poor  little  Charley  looked  round  too,  and  pretended  to  shake 
bcr  head,  as  if  there  were  nothing  absent. 

Are  the  pictures  all  as  they  used  to  be  ?  '*  I  asked  her. 

"  Every  one  of  them,  miss,"  said  Charley. 

"  And  the  furniture*.,  Charley  ?  " 

''  Except  where  I  have  moved  it  about,  to  make  more  rooui, 
.niss." 

"And  yet,"  said  I,  **I  miss  some  familiar  object.  Ah,  I 
know  what  it  is,  Charley  !     It's  the  looking-glass." 

Charley  got  up  from  the  table,  making  as  if  she  had  for- 
gotten something,  and  went  into  the  next  room ;  and  I  heard 
her  sob  there. 

I  had  thought  of  this  very  often.  I  was  now  certain  of  it. 
I  could  thank  God  that  it  was  not  a  shock  to  me  now.  I 
called  Charley  back  ;  and  when  she  came — at  first  pretending 
to  smile,  but  as  she  drew  nearer  to  me,  looking  grieved — I  took 
her  in  my  arms,  and  said,  "It  matters  very  little,  Charley. 
I  hope  I  can  do  without  my  old  face  very  well." 

I  was  presently  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  able  to  sit  up  in  a 
great  chair,  and  even  giddily  to  walk  into  the  adjoining  room, 
leaning  on  Charley.  The  mirror  was  gone  from  its  usual 
place  m  that  room  too ;  but  what  I  had  to  bear,  was  none  the 
harder  to  bear  for  that 

My  Guardian  had  throughout  been  earnest  to  visit  me,  and 
there  was  now  no  good  reason  why  I  should  deny  myself  that 
happiness.  He  came  one  morning ;  and  when  he  first  came 
in,  could  only  hold  me  in  his  embrace,  and  say,  *^  My  dear, 
dear  girl  I "  I  had  long  known — who  could  know  better ! — 
what  a  deep  fountain  of  affection  and  generosity  his  heait 
was ;  and  was  it  not  wortli  my  trivial  suffering  and  change  to 
611  such  a  place  in  it  ?  "  O  yes  ! "  I  thought  "  He  has  seen 
me,  and  he  loves  me  better  than  he  did;  he  has  seen  me, 
and  is  even  fonder  of  me  than  he  was  before  ;  and  what  have  J 
to  mourn  for  ! " 

He  sat  down  by  me  on  the  sofa,  nipporting  me  witk 
his  arm.     For  a  little  while  he  sat  with  his  hand  over  hia  ftct^ 
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b«t  when  he  removed  it,  fell  into  his  usual  manner.  There 
never  can  have  been,  there  never  can  be,  a  pleasanter  manner. 

<*  My  little  woman,''  said  he,  ''what  a  sad  time  this  has  been. 
Such  an  inflexible  little  woman,  too,  through  all !  " 

**Only  for  the  best,  Guardian,"  said  I. 

"For  the  best?"  he  repeated,  tenderly.  "  Of  courscj  fot 
the  best  But  here  have  Ada  and  I  been  perfectly  forlorn  and 
miserable  ;  here  has  your  friend  Caddy  been  coming  and  going 
late  and  early;  here  has  everyone  about  tJie  house  been 
utterly  lost  and  dejected ;  here  has  even  poor  Rick  been  writ- 
ing— to  tm  too — in  his  anxiety  for  you  ! " 

I  had  read  of  Caddy  in  Ada's  letters,  but  not  of  Richard  i 
told  him  so. 

"  Why  DO,  my  dear,"  he  replied.  "  I  have  thought  it  better 
not  to  mention  it  to  her." 

"  And  you  speak  of  his  writing  to  you''  said  I,  repeating  his 
emphasis.  "  As  if  it  were  not  natural  for  him  to  do  so.  Guar- 
dian ;  as  if  he  could  write  to  a  better  friend  ! " 

"  He  thinks  he  could,  my  love,"  returned  my  Guardian,  "  and 
to  many  a  better.  The  truth  is,  he  wrote  to  me  under  a  sort  of 
protest,  while  unable  to  write  to  you  with  any  hope  of  an  answer 
— wrote  coldly,  haughtily,  distantly,  resentfully.  Well,  dearest 
little  woman,  we  must  look  forbearingly  on  it  He  is  not  to 
blame.  Jamdyce  and  Jarndyce  has  warped  him  out  of  himself 
and  perverted  me  in  his  eyes.  I  have  known  it  do  as  bad 
deeds,  and  worse,  many  a  time.  If  two  angels  could  be  con- 
cerned in  it,  I  believe  it  would  change  their  nature." 

"It  has  not  changed  yours,  Guardian." 

''  Oh  yes,  it  has,  my  dear,"  he  said,  laughingly.  ''  It  has  made 
the  south  wind  easterly,  I  don't  know  how  often.  Rick  mil* 
trusts  and  suspects  me — ^goes  to  lawyers,  and  is  taught  to  mis- 
trust and  suspect  me.  Hears  I  have  conflicting  interests; 
claims  clashing  against  his,  and  what  not  Whereas,  Heaven 
knows,  that  if  I  coold  get  out  of- the  mountains  of  Wiglomeration 
on  which  my  unfortunate  name  has  been  so  long  bestowed 
(which  I  can't),  or  could  level  them  by  the  extinction  of  my  own 
original  right  (which  I  can't,  either,  and  no  human  power  ever 
can,  anyhow,  I  believe,  to  such  a  pass  have  we  got),  I  would  do 
it  this  hour.  I  would  rather  restore  to  poor  Rick  his  proper 
nature,  than  be  endowed  with  all  the  money  that  dead  suitors, 
broken,  heart  and  soul,  upon  the  wheel  of  Chancery,  have  left 
unclaimed  with  the  Accountant  General — and  th&fs  money 
enough,  my  dear,  to  be  cast  into  a  pyramid,  in  memory  df 
Chancery's  transcendant  wickedness.'* 
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**  Is  k  possible,  Guardian,"  I^asked,  amazed,  "  that  Riduitid 
can  be  suspicions  of  you  ?  " 

"  Ah,  my  love,  my  love,"  he  said,  "  it  is  in  the  subtle  poison 
of  such  abuses  to  breed  such  diseases.  His  blood  is  infected, 
and  objects  lose  their  natural  aspects  in  his  sight  It  is  not  Mii 
fault." 

**  But  it  is  a  terrible  misfortune.  Guardian." 

**  It  is  a  terrible  misfortune,  little  woman,  to  be  ever  drawi» 
within  the  influtfices  of  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce.  1  know  none 
greater.  By  little  and  little  he  has  been  induced  to  trust  in  that 
rotten  reed,  and  it  communicates  some  portion  of  its  rottenness 
to  everything  around  him.  But  again,  I  say,  with  all  my  soul, 
we  must  be  patient  with  poor  Rick,  and  not  blame  him.  What 
a  troop  of  fine  fresh  hearts,  like  his,  have  1  seen  in  my  time 
turned  by  the  same  means  ! " 

I  could  not  help  expressing  something  of  my  wonder  and 
regret  that  his  benevolent  disinterested  intentions  had  pros- 
pered so  little. 

"  We  must  not  say  so.  Dame  Durden,"  he  cheerfully  replied  ; 
"  Ada  is  the  happier,  I  hope  ;  and  that  is  much.  I  did  think 
that  I  and  both  these  young  creatures  might  be  friends,  instead 
Df  distrustful  foes,  and  that  we  might  so  far  counteract  the  suit, 
and  prove  too  strong  for  it.  But  it  was  too  much  to  expect. 
Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce  was  the  curtain  of  Rick's  cradle." 

"  But,  Guardian,  may  we  not  hope  that  a  little  experience 
will  teach  him  what  a  false  and  wretched  thing  it  is  ?  " 

"  We  will  hope  so,  my  Esther,"  said  Mr.  Jarndyce,  "  and  that 
it  may  not  teach  him  so  too  late.  In  any  case  we  must  not  be 
hard  on  him.  There  are  not  many  grown  and  matured  men 
living  while  we  speak,  good  men  too,  who,  if  they  were  thrown 
into  this  same  court  as  suitors,  would  not  be  vitally  changed 
and  depreciated  within  three  years — within  two — within  one. 
How  can  we  stand  amazed  at  poor  Rick  ?  A  young  man  so 
unfortunate,"  here  he  fell  into  a  lower  tone,  as  if  he  were  think* 
ing  aloud,  *'  cannot  at  first  believe  (who  could  ?)  that  Chancery 
is  what  it  is.  He  looks  to  it,  flushed  and  fitfully,  to  do  some- 
thing with  his  interests,  and  bring  them  to  some  settlement.  It 
procrastinates,  disappoints,  tries,  tortures  him ;  wears  out  his 
languine  hopes  and  patience,  thread  by  thread ;  but  he  still 
looks  to  it,  and  hankers  after  it,  and  finds  his  whole  world 
treacherous  and  hollow.  Well,  well,  well  I  Enough  of  this,  mx 
dear!" 

He  had  supported  me,  as  at  first,  all  this  time  ;  and  his  ten* 
derness  was  so  precious  to  me,  that  I  leaned  my  head  apon  hit 
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ilioulcler  and  loved  him  as  if  he  had  been  my  father.  I  icsolved 
in  my  own  mind  in  this  little  pause,  by  some  means,  to  see 
Richard  when  I  grew  strong,  and  try  to  set  him  right. 

"There  are  better  subjects  than  these,"  said  my  Guardian, 
for  such  a  joyful  time  as  the  time  of  our  dear  girl's  recovery. 
Ar.d  I  had  a  commission  to  broach  one  of  them,  as  soon  as  I 
should  begin  to  talk.  When  shall  Ada  come  to  see  you,  mj 
love?" 

I  had  been  thinking  of  that  too.  A  little  in  connection  with 
the  absent  mirrors,  but  not  much ;  for  1  knew  my  loving-  girl 
would  be  changed  by  no  change  in  my  looks. 

"Dear  Guardian,"  said  I,  "as  I  have  shut  her  out  so  Ic  0^ — 
though  indeed,  indeed,  she  is  like  the  light  to  me — " 

"  I  know  it  well,  Dame  Durden,  well." 

He  was  so  good,  his  touch  expressed  such  endearing  co  Mpas- 
sion  and  affection,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  carried  auch 
comfort  nito  my  heart,  that  I  stopped  for  a  little  while  quite 
unable  to  go  on.  "Yes,  yes,  you  are  tired,"  said  he.  **  \Cest  a 
little." 

"  As  I  have  kept  Ada  out  so  long,"  I  began  afresh  after  a 
short  while,  "  I  think  I  should  like  to  have  my  own  way  i  little 
longer.  Guardian.  It  would  be  best  to  be  away  from  h  :re  be- 
fore I  see  her.  If  Charley  and  I  were  to  go  to  some  •  ountry 
lodging  as  soon  as  I  can  move,  and  if  I  had  a  week  tl  ere,  in 
which  to  grow  stronger  and  to  be  revived  by  the  sweet  i  ir,  and 
to  look  forward  to  the  happiness  of  having  Ada  with  mt  again, 
I  thmk  it  would  be  better  for  us." 

I  nope  it  was  not  a  poor  thing  in  me  to  wish  to  be  i  little 
more  used  to  my  altered  Self,  before  I  met  the  eyes  of  t  \e  dear 
girl  I  longed  so  ardently  to  see  ^  but  it  is  the  tnith.  I  did 
He  understood  me,  I  was  sure ;  but  I  was  not  afraid  •  i  that 
If  it  were  a  poor  thing  I  knew  he  would  pass  it  over. 

"Our  spoilt  litde  woman,"  said  my  Guardian,  "shall  L.ivehei 
uwn  ^ay  even  in  her  inflexibility,  though  at  the  i)rice,  1  know, 
of  tears  down-stairs.  And  see  here  !  Here  is  Boython'.,  heart 
of  chivalry,  breathing  such  ferocious  vows  as  never  were  b,  eathed 
on  paper  before,  that  if  you  don't  go  and  occupy  his  whole 
house,  he  having  already  turned  out  of  it  expressly  for  that  pur- 
pose, by  Heaven  and  by  earth  he'll  pull  it  down,  and  not  leave 
one  brick  standing  on  another  ! "  ^ 

And  my  Guardian  put  a  letter  in  my  hand ;  without  a^y  ordi- 
nary beginning  such  as  "My  dear  Jamdyce,"  but  rushing  at 
once  into  the  words,  "  I  swear  if  Miss  Summerson  do  not  come 
down  and  take  possession  of  my  hoase,  which  I  vacate  far  bei 
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this  day  at  one  o'clock,  p.m./'  and  then  with  the  atmost  lerL 
ousness,  and  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  going  on  to  make  thv 
extraordinary  declaration  he  had  quoted.  We  did  not  appreciate 
the  writer  the  less  for  laughing  heartily  over  it ;  and  we  settled 
that  I  should  send  him  a  letter  of  thanks  on  the  morrow,  am? 
accept  his  offer.  It  was  a  most  agreeable  one  to  me  ;  for  all 
the  places  I  could  have  thought  of,  I  should  have  liked  tc  go  to 
none  so  well  as  Chesney  Wold.  ' 

"  Now,  little  housewiJfe,"  said  my  Guardian,  looking  at  his 
watch,  "  I  was  strictly  timed  before  I  came  up-stairs,  for  you 
must  not  be  tired  too  soon ;  and  my  time  has  waned  away  to 
the  last  minute.  I  have  one  other  petition.  Little  Miss  Flite, 
hearing  a  rumour  that  you  were  ill,  made  nothing  of  walking 
down  here — twenty  miles,  poor  soul,  in  a  pair  of  dancing  shoes 
— to  inquire.  It  was  Heaven's  mercy  we  were  at  home,  or  she 
would  have  walked  back  again." 

The  old  conspiracy  to  make  me  happy  I  Everybody  seemed 
to  be  in  it  I 

"  Now,  pet,"  said  my  guardian,  **  if  it  would  not  be  irksome  to 
you  to  admit  the  harmless  little  creature  one  afternoon,  before 
you  save  Boythorn's  otherwise  devoted  house  from  demolition, 
1  believe  you  would  make  her  prouder  and  better  pleased  with 
herself  than  I — though  my  eminent  name  is  Jamdyce — could  do 
in  a  lifetime.". 

I  have  no  doubt  he  knew  there  would  be  something  in  the 
simple  image  of  the  poor  afflicted  creature,  that  would  fall  like 
a  gentle  lesson  on  my  mind  at  that  time.  I  felt  it  as  he  spoke 
to  me.  I  could  not  tell  him  heartily  enough  how  ready  I  was 
to  receive  her.  I  had  always  pitied  her ;  never  so  much  as 
now.  I  had  always  been  glad  of  my  little  power  to  soothe  her 
under  her  calamity ;  but  never,  never,  half  so  glad  before. 

We  arranged  a  time  for  Miss  Flite  to  come  out  by  the  coach, 
and  share  my  early  dinner.  When  my  Guardian  left  me,  I 
turned  my  face  away  upon  my  couch,  and  prayed  to  be  forgiven 
if  I,  surrounded  by  such  blessings,  had  magnified  to  myself  the 
iittle  trial  that  I  had  to  underga  The  childish  prayer  of  that 
old  birthday,  when  I  had  aspired  to  be  industrious,  contented, 
and  true-hearted,  and  to  do  some  good  to  some  one,  and  win 
some  love  to  myself  if  I  could,  came  back  into  my  ^ind  with  a 
reproachful  sense  of  all  the  happiness  I  had  since  enjoyed,  zvA 
all  the  affectionate  hearts  that  had  been  turned  towards  me.  II 
I  were  weak  now,  what  had  I  profited  by  those  mercies  ?  I  le- 
peated  the  old  childish  prayer  in  its  old  childish  worrk  ai^ 
foniMl  that  its  old  pqM:e  had  not  departed  from  it 
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My  Guardian  n^w  came  every  day.  In  a  week  or  so  morCi 
I  could  walk  about  our  rooms,  and  hold  long  talks  with  Ada 
from  behind  the  window-curtain.  Yet  I  never  saw  her ;  for  I 
bad  not  as  yet  the  courage  to  look  at  the  dear  face,  though  J 
could  have  done  so  easily  without  her  seeing  me. 

On  the  appointed  day  Miss  Flite  arrived.  The  poor  little 
cxeature  ran  into  my  room  quite  forgetful  of  her  usual  dignity, 
and  crying  from  her  very  heart  of  hearts,  "  My  dear  Fit*  Jam 
Jyce  V*  fell  upon  my  neck  and  kissed  me  twenty  times. 

"  Dear  me  1 "  said  she,  putting  hei  hand  into  her  reticule,  "  I 
have  nothing  here  but  documents,  my  dear  Fitz  Jamdyce ;  I 
must  borrow  a  pocket-handkerchief." 

Charley  gave  her  one,  and  the  good  creature  certainly  made 
use  of  it,  for  she  held  it  to  her  eyes  with  both  hands,  and  sat  so^ 
•bedding  tears  for  the  next  ten  minutes. 

"  With  pleasure,  my  dear  Fitz  Jamdyce,"  she  was  careful  to 
explain.  ''  Not  the  least  pain.  Pleasure  to  see  you  well  again. 
Pleasure  at  having  the  honour  of  being  admitted  to  see  you.  I 
am  so  much  fonder  of  you,  my  love,  than  of  the  Chancellor. 
Though  I  do  attend  court  regularly.  By  the  bye,  my  dear, 
mentioning  pocket-handkerchiefs — " 

Miss  Flite  here  looked  at  Charley,  who  had  been  to  meet  her 
at  the  place  where  the  coach  stopped.  Charley  glanced  at  me, 
and  looked  unwilling  to  pursue  the  suggestion. 

"Ve-ry  right!"  said  Miss  Flite,  "ve-ry  correct.  Truly  I 
HighV  indiscreet  of  me  to  mention  it ;  but  my  dear  Miss  Fita 
Jarndycc.  I  am  afraid  I  am  at  times  (between  ourselves,  you 
wouldn't  think  it)  a  little — rambling  you  know,"  said  Miss  Flite, 
touching  her  forehead.     "  Nothing  more." 

"What  were  you  going  to  tell  me?"  said  I,  smiling,  for  I 
saw  she  wanted  to  go  on.  "  You  have  roused  my  curiosity, 
and  now  you  must  gratify  it." 

Miss  Flite  looked  to  Charley  for  advice  in  this  important 
crisis,  who  said,  ''  If  you  please,  ma'am,  you  had  better  tell 
then,"  and  therein  gratified  Miss  Flite  beyond  measure. 

'*  So  sagacious,  our  young  friend,"  said  she  to  me,  in  her 
mysterious  way.  ''  Diminutive.  But  ve-ry  sagacious  !  Well, 
my  dear,  it's  a  pretty  anecdote.  Nothing  more.  Still  I  think 
It  charming.  Who  should  follow  us  down  the  road  from  the 
coach,  my  dear,  but  a  poor  person  in  a  very  ungenteel  bon« 
net—" 

"Jenny,  if  you  please,  miss,"  said  Charley. 

"  Just  so  ! "  Miss  Flite  acquiesced  with  the  greatest  suavity. 
^  Jenny.    Ye-et !    And  what  does  she  tell  our  youi^  firiea^ 
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tat  that  there  has  been  a  lady  with  a  veil  inquiring  at  her  cot 
ta^e  after  my  dear  Fitz  Jamdyce's  health,  and  taking  a  handker 
chief  away  with  her  as  a  little  keepsake,  merely  because  it  war 
my  amiable  Fitz  Jarndyce's  !  Now,  you  know,  so  very  prepo* 
sessing  in  the  lady  with  the  veil  I " 

•*  If  you  please,  miss,'*  said  Charley,  to  whom  I  looked  in 
lome  astonishment,  "Jenny  says  that  when  her  baby  died,  yon 
kft  a  handkerchief  there,  and  tliat  she  put  it  away  and  kept  it 
/fith  the  baby's  little  things.  I  think,  if  you  please,  paitly  be^ 
cause  it  was  yours,  miss,  and  partly  because  it  had  covered  the 
baby.' 

"  Diminutive,"  whispered  Miss  Elite,  making  a  variety  of  mo- 
tions about  her  own  forehead  to  express  intellect  in  Charley. 
"  But  ex-ceedingly  sagacious  *  And  so  clear !  My  love,  she's 
clearer  than  any  counsel  I  ever  heard  !  ** 

"  Yes,  Charley,"  I  returned.    "  I  remember  it.     Well  ?  " 

"  Well,  miss,"  said  Charley,  **  and  that's  the  handkerchief  the 
lady  took.  And  Jenny  wants  you  to  know  tliat  she  wouldn't 
have  made  away  with  it  herself  for  a  heap  of  money,  but  that 
the  lady  took  it,  and  left  some  money  instead.  Jenny  don't 
know  her  at  all,  if  you  please,  miss." 

"  Why,  who  can  she  be  ?  "  said  I. 

"My  love,"  Miss  Flite  suggested,  advancing  her  lips  to  my 
ear,  with  her  most  mysterious  look,  "in  my  opinion — don't 
mention  this  to  our  diminutive  friend — she's  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's wife.  He's  married,  you  know.  And  I  understand  she 
leads  him  a  terrible  life.  Throws  his  lordship's  papers  into  the 
fire,  my  dear,  if  he  won't  pay  the  jeweller !  " 

I  did  not  think  very  much  about  this  lady  then,  for  I  had  an 
impression  that  it  might  be  Caddy.  Besides,  my  attention  was 
diverted  by  my  visitor,  who  was  cold  after  her  ride,  and  looked 
hungry ;  and  who,  our  dinner  being  brought  in,  required  some 
little  assistance  in  arraying  herself  with  great  satisfaction  in  a 
pitiable  old  scarf  and  a  much- worn  and  often  mended  pair  of 
gloves,  which  she  had  brought  down  in  a  paper  parcel.  I  had 
to  preside,  too,  over  the  entertainment,  consisting  of  a  dish  of 
fish,  a  roast-fowl,  a  sweetbread,  vegetables,  pudding,  and  Ma^ 
deira ;  and  it  was  so  pleasant  to  see  how  she  enjoyed  it,  and 
with  what  state  and  ceremony  she  did  honour  to  it,  that  I  wis 
•oon  thinking  of  nothing  else. 

When  we  had  finished,  and  ha^  our  little  dessert  before  us, 
embellished  by  the  hands  of  my  dear,  who  would  yield  the 
mperintendence  of  everything  prepared  for  me  to  no  one ; 
Fit*  wftt  to  very  chatty  and  happy,  that  I  thought  I 
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would  kad  her  to  her  own  history,  as  she  was  always  pleased  to 
talk  about  hcraelt  I  began  by  saying  "  You  have  attended  od 
the  Lord  Chancellor  many  years,  Miss  Flitc?" 

"  O  many,  many,  many  years,  my  dear.  But  I  expect  a 
Judgment.     Shortly." 

There  was  an  anxiety  even  in  her  hopefulness,  ihai  made 
oe  doubtful  if  I  had  done  right  in  approaching  the  subject  1 
Ihonght  I  would  say  no  more  about  it. 

♦*  My  father  expected  a  Judgment,"  said  Miss  Flite.  **  My 
brother*  My  sister.  They  all  expected  a  Judgment  The 
same  that  I  expect." 

♦*  They  are  all— " 

"  Ye-es.     Dead  of  course,  my  dear,"  said  she. 

As  I  saw  she  would  go  on,  1  thought  it  best  to  try  to  be 
serviceable  to  her  by  meeting  the  theme,  rather  than  avoid- 
ing it 

"Would  it  not  be  wiser,"  said  I,  "to  expect  this  Judgment 
no  more  ?  " 

"Why,  my  dear,"  she  answered  promptly,  "of  course  it 
would  I " 

"  And  to  attend  the  court  no  more  ?  " 

"  Equally  of  course,"  said  she.  "  Very  wearing  to  be  always 
in  expectation  of  what  never  comes,  my  dear  Fitz  Jarndyce ! 
Weanngy  I  assure  you,  to  the  bone } " 

She  wghtly  showed  me  her  ann,  and  it  was  feaifully  thin 
indeed. 

"But,  my  dear,"  she  went  on  in  her  mysterious  way, 
"  there's  a  dreadful  attraction  in  the  place.  Hush  !  Don't 
mention  it  to  our  diminutive  friend  when  she  comes  in.  Or 
it  may  frighten  her.  With  good  reason.  There's  a  cruel 
attraction  in  the  place,  you  carit  leave  it.  And  you  musi 
expect" 

I  tried  to  assure  her  that  this  was  not  so.  She  bcanl 
me  patiently  and  smilingly,  but  was  ready  with  her  own 
answer. 

"  Ay,  ay,  ay  1  You  think  so,  because  I  am  a  little  ramb- 
ling. Ve-ry  absurd,  to  be  a  little  rambling,  is  it  not?  Ve-ry 
confusinj^  too.  To  the  head.  I  find  it  so.  But,  my  dear,  1 
have  been  there  many  years,  and  I  have  noticed.  It's  the 
Mace  and  Seal  upon  the  table." 

What  could  they  do,  did  she  think  ?    I  mildly  asked  her. 

"Draw,"  returned  Miss  Flite.  "Draw  people  on,  my  dear. 
Draw  peace  out  of  them.  Sense  out  of  them.  Good  looks  out 
if  theoL    Good  qualities  out  of  them.     I  have  lell  them  eve* 
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drawing  my  rest  away  in  the  night.      Cold  and  gtittcriflf 
devils!" 

She  tapped  me  several  times  upon  the  aim,  and  nodded 
good-humouredly,  as  if  she  were  anxious  1  should  understand 
that  I  had  no  cause  to  fear  her,  though  she  spoke  so  gloomily 
and  confided  these  awful  secrets  to  me. 

**Let  roe  see,"  said  she.  "I'll  tell  you  my  own  case. 
Before  they  ever  drew  me — before  1  had  ever  seen  them — wh  tS 
ffds  it  I  used  to  do?  Tambourine  playing?  No,  Tamboui 
work.  I  and  my  sister  worked  at  tambour  work.  Our  &thei 
and  our  brother  had  a  builder^s  business.  We  all  lived  together. 
Ve-ry  respectably,  my  dear  !  First,  our  father  was  drawn — 
slowly.  Home  was  drawn  with  him.  In  a  few  years,  he  was 
a  fierce,  sour,  angry  bankrupt,  without  a  kind  word  or  a  kind 
look  for  any  one.  He  had  been  so  different,  Fitz  Jarndyce. 
He  was  drawn  to  a  debtor's  prison.  There  he  died.  Then 
our  brother  was  drawn— swiftly — to  drunkenness.  And  rags. 
And  death.  Then  my  sisler  was  drawn.  Hush  I  Never  ask 
to  what !  Then  I  was  ill,  and  in  misery ;  and  heard,  as  I  had 
often  heard  before,  that  this  was  all  the  work  of  Chancery. 
When  I  got  better,  I  went  to  look  at  the  motister.  And  the-i 
I  found  out  how  it  was,  and  I  was  drawn  to  stay  there." 

Having  got  over  her  own  short  narrative,  in  the  delivery  of 
which  she  had  spoken  in  a  low,  strained  voice,  as  if  the  shock 
were  fresh  upon  her,  she  gradually  resumed  her  usual  air  of 
amiable  importance. 

"  You  don't  quite  credit  me,  my  dear  !  Well  well !  You 
will,  some  day.  I  am  a  little  rambling.  But  I  have  noticed. 
J  have  seen  many  new  faces  com'-,  unsuspicious,  within  the 
influence  of  the  Mace  and  Seal,  in  these  many  years.  As  my 
father's  came  there.  As  my  brother's.  As  my  sister's.  As 
my  own.  I  hear  Conversation  Kenge,  and  the  rest  of  them, 
sa}  to  the  new  6u:es,  'Here's  little  Miss  Plite.  O  you  are 
new  here ;  and  you  must  come  and  be  presented  to  litf  le  Miss 
Flite  I  *  Ve-ry  good.  Proud  I  am  sure  to  have  the  honour  ! 
And  we  all  laugh.  But,  Fitz  Jarndyce,  I  know  what  will 
happen.  I  know,  far  better  than  they  do,  when  the  attraction 
has  begun.  I  know  the  signs,  my  dear.  I  saw  them  begin 
in  Gridlcy.  And  I  saw  them  end.  Fitz  Jarndyce,  mjr  love," 
speaking  low  again,  "  I  saw  them  beginning  in  our  (hend  the 
Ward  in  Jarndyce.  Let  some  one  hold  him  back.  Or  hc^U 
be  drawn  to  ruin." 

She  looked  at  me  in  silence  for  some  moments^  with  her  fiioe 
gradually  ■opening  into  a  aaile.     Seonatng  to  fear  that  she  hid 
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bten  too  gloomy,  and  seeming  also  to  lose  che  connexion  in  her 
mind,  she  said,  politely,  as  she  sipped  her  glass  of  wine,  "  Yes, 
my  dear,  as  I  was  saying,  I  expect  a  Judgment  Shortly.  Then 
I  shall  release  my  birds,  you  know,  and  confer  estates." 

I  was  much  impressed'by  her  allusion  to  Richard,  and  by  the 
sad  meaning,  so  sadly  illustrated  in  her  poor  pinched  form,  tnit 
nade  its  way  through  all  her  incoherence.  But  happily  for  her, 
she  was  quite  complacent  again  now,  and  beamed  with  nods  and 
smiles. 

"  But,  my  dear,"  she  said,  gaily  reaching  another  hand  to  put 
it  upon  mine.  *'  You  have  not  congratulated  me  on  my  physi- 
cian.    Positively  not  once,  yet ! " 

I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  I  did  not  quite  know  what  she 
meant. 

"  My  physician,  Mr.  Woodcourt,  my  dear,  who  was  so  ex- 
ceedingly attentive  to  me.  Though  his  services  were  rendered 
quite  gratuitously.  Until  the  Day  of  Judgment.  I  mean  tht 
judgment  that  will  dissolve  the  spell  upon  me  of  the  Mace  and 
Seal" 

"  Mr.  Woodcourt  is  so  far  away  now,"  said  I,  "  that  I  thought 
the  time  for  such  congratulation  was  past,  Miss  Flite." 

**  But,  my  child,"  she  returned,  "  is  it  possible  that  jrou  don't 
know  what  has  happened  ?  " 

«  No,"  said  I. 

**  Not  what  everybody  has  been  talking  of,  my  beloved  FitK 
Jamdyce  1 " 

"  No,"  said  I.     "  You  forget  how  long  I  have  been  here." 

"  True  I  My  dear,  for  the  moment — true.  I  blame  myself. 
But  my  memory  has  been  drawn  out  of  me,  with  everything  else, 
by  what  I  mentioned.  Ve-ry  strong  influence,  is  it  not  ?  Well, 
my  dear,  there  has  been  a  terrible  shipwreck  over  in  those  £ast> 
Indian  seas." 

"  Mr.  Woodcourt  shipwrecked  I " 

*<  Don't  be  agitated,  my  dear.  He  is  safe.  An  awful  scene. 
Death  in  all  shapes.  Hundreds  of  dead  and  dying.  Fire,  stonn, 
anvi  darkness.  Numbeis  of  the  drowning  thrown  upon  a  rock. 
There,  and  through  it  all,  my  dear  physician  was  a  hero.  Calm 
and  brave,  through  everything.  Saved  many  lives,  never  com- 
plained in  hunger  and  thirst,  wrapped  naked  people  in  his  spare 
clothes,  took  the  lead,  showed  them  what  to  do,  governed  them, 
tended  the  sick,  buried  the  dead,  and  brought  the  poor  surviv 
era  safely  off  at  last!  My  dear,  the  poor  emaciated  creatures 
all  but  worshipped  him.  They  fell  down  at  his  feet,  when  they 
%iA  fa  the  land  and  blessed  him.     The  whole  coantf  y  riafs 
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wrilh  it     Stay !    Where's  my  bag  of  documents  ?    I  have  gol 
it  there,  and  you  shall  read  it,  you  shall  read  it !  ** 

And  I  did  read  all  the  noble  history  ;  though  very  slowly  and 
imperfectly  then,  for  my  eyes  were  so  dimmed  that  I  could  not 
see  the  words,  and  I  cried  so  much  that  I  was  many  tines 
obliged  to  lay  down  the  long  account  she  had  cut  out  of  the 
newspaper.  I  felt  so  triumphant  ever  to  have  known  the  rnao 
who  had  done  such  generous  and  gallant  deeds ;  I  felt  mKjIi 
glowing  exultation  in  his  renown  ;  I  so  admired  and  loved  what 
he  had  done ;  that  I  envied  the  storm-worn  people  who  had 
fallen  at  his  feet  and  blessed  him  as  their  preserver.  I  conld 
myself  have  kneeled  down  then,  so  far  away,  and  blessed  him 
in  my  rapture  that  he  should  be  so  truly  good  and  brave.  I 
felt  that  no  one — motlier,  sister,  wife — could  honour  him  more 
than  I.     I  did,  indeed  1 

My  poor  little  visitor  made  me  a  present  of  the  account,  and 
when,  as  the  evening  began  to  close  in,  she  rose  to  take  her 
leave,  lest  she  should  miss  the  coach  by  which  she  must  return, 
she  was  still  full  of  the  shipwreck,  which  I  had  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently composed  myself  to  understand  in  all  its  details. 

*'  My  dear,''  said  she,  as  she  carefully  folded  up  her  scarf  and 
gloves,  "  my  brave  physician  ought  to  have  a  Title  bestowed 
upon  him.     And  no  doubt  he  will     You  are  of  that  opinion  ?  " 

"That  he  well  deserved  one,  yes.  That  he  would  ever  have 
one,  no." 

"  Why  not,  Fitz  Jarndyce  ?  "  she  asked,  rather  sharply. 

I  said  it  was  not  the  custom  in  England  to  confer  tides  on 
men  distinguished  by  peaceful  services,  however  good  and  great ; 
unless  occasionally,  when  they  consisted  of  the  accumulation 
of  some  very  laige  amount  of  money. 

**  Why,  good  gracious,"  said  Miss  Flite,  "  how  can  you  say 
that?  Surely  you  know,  my  dear,  that  all  the  greatest  orna^ 
ments  of  England  in  knowledge,  imagination,  active  humanity, 
and  improvement  of  every  sort,  are  added  to  its  nobility  1  Look 
round  you,  my  dear,  and  consider.  You  must  be  rambling  a 
little  now,  I  think,  if  you  don't  know  that  this  is  the  great  rea^ 
son  why  titles  will  always  last  in  the  land  ! " 

I  am  afraid  she  believed  what  she  said ;  for  there  were  mc 
ments  when  she  was  very  mad  indeed. 

And  now  I  must  part  with  the  little  secret  I  have  thus  fiL 
tried  to  keepw  I  had  thought,  sometimes,  that  Mr.  Woodcourt 
k>ved  me ;  and  that  if  he  had  been  richer,  he  would  perhaps 
have  told  me  that  he  loved  me,  before  he  went  away.     I  \im 
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tiicmghti  sometimeSy  that  if  he  had  done  so,  I  should  have  beeji 
glad  of  it.  Bat,  how  much  better  it  was  now,  that  this  had 
never  liappened  1  What  should  I  have  suffered,  if  I  had  had  t# 
write  to  him,  and  tell  him  that  the  poor  face  he  had  known  at 
mine  was  quite  gone  from  me,  and  that  I  freely  released  him 
from  his  bondage  to  one  whom  he  had  never  seen ! 

O,  it  was  so  much  better,  as  it  was !  With  a  great  pang 
mercifully  spared  me,  I  could  take  back  to  my  heart  my  child- 
ish prayer  to  be  all  he  had  so  brightly  shown  himself ;  and  there 
was  nothing  to  be  undone :  no  chain  for  me  to  break,  or  foi 
him  to  drag  ;  and  I  could  go,  please  God,  my  lowly  way  along 
the  path  o^  duty,  and  he  could  go  his  nobler  way  upon  its 
broader  road  ;  and  though  we  were  apart  upon  the  journey,  I 
might  aspire  to  meet  him,  unselfishly,  innocently,  better  far 
thaui  he  had  thought  me  when  I  found  some  favour  in  hi?  eyes, 
at  the  joume/s  end. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
Cktsney  Wold. 

K 

|HARLEY  and  I  did  not  set  off  alone  upon  our  expedi* 
tion  into  Lincolnshire.  My  Guardian  had  made  up 
his  mind  not  to  lose  sight  of  me  until  I  was  safe  in 
Mr.  Boythom's  house ;  so  he  accompanied  us,  and  we 
were  two  days  upon  the  road.  I  found  every  breath  of  air,  and 
every  scent,  and  every  flower  and  leaf  and  blade  of  grass,  and 
every  passing  doud,  and  everything  in  nature,  more  beautiful 
and  wonderful  to  me  than  I  had  ever  found  it  yet.  This  was 
axf  fcrst  gain  from  my  illness.  How  little  I  had  lost,  when  the 
wide  world  was  so  full  of  delight  for  me. 

My  Guardian  intending  to  go  back  immediately,  we  ap- 
pointedy  on  our  way  down,  a  day  when  my  dear  girl  should 
come.  I  wrote  her  a  letter,  of  which  he  took  charge ;  and  he 
left  us  within  half  an  hour  of  our  arrival  at  our  destination,  on 
a  delightful  evening  in  the  early  summer  time. 

If  a  good  fairy  had  built  the  house  for  me  with  a  wave  of 
licr  wand,  and  I  had  been  a  princess  and  her  favoured  god-child, 
I  could  not  have  been  more  considered  in  it  So  many  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  me,  and  such  an  endearing  remembrance 
mm  shown  of  all  mv  little  tastes  and  likings,  tluit  I  could  hav.i 
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tat  downy  overcome,  a  dozen  tunes,  before  I  had  revisited  half 
the  rooms.  I  did  better  than  that,  however,  by  showing  them 
all  to  Charley  instead  Charley's  delight  calmed  mine ;  and 
after  we  had  had  a  walk  in  the  garden,  and  Charley  had  exhaust- 
ed her  whole  vocabulary  of  admiring  expressions,  I  was  a» 
tranquilly  happy  as  I  ought  to  have  been.  It  was  a  great  com- 
fort to  be  able  to  say  to  myself  after  tea,  "  Esther,  my  dear,  I 
think  you  are  quite  sensible  enough  to  sit  down  now,  and  write 
a  note  of  thanks  to  your  host."  He  had  left  a  note  of  welcome 
for  me,  as  sunny  as  his  own  face,  and  had  confided  his  bird  to 
my  care,  which  I  knew  to  be  his  highest  mark  of  confidence. 
Accordingly  I  wrote  a  little  note  to  him  in  London,  telling  him 
how  all  his  favourite  plants  and  trees  were  looking,  and  how  the 
most  astonishing  of  birds  had  chirped  the  honours  of  the  house 
to  me  in  the  most  hospitable  manner,  and  how,  after  singing 
on  my  shoulder,  to  the  inconceivable  rapture  of  my  little  maid,  he 
was  then  at  roost  in  the  usual  corner  of  his  cage,  but  whether 
dreaming  or  no  I  could  not  report.  My  note  finished  and  sent 
oflf  to  the  post,  1  made  myself  very  busy  in  unpacking  and  ar- 
ranging ;  and  I  sent  Charley  to  bed  in  good  time,  and  told  her 
I  should  want  her  no  more  that  night. 

For  I  had  not  yet  looked  in  the  glass,  and  had  never  asked 
to  have  my  own  restored  to  me.  I  knew  this  to  be  a  weak- 
ness which  must  be  overcome  ;  but  I  had  always  said  to  myself 
that  I  would  begin  afresh,  when  I  got  to  where  I  now  was. 
Therefore  I  had  wanted  to  be  alone,  and  therefore  I  said,  now 
alone  in  my  otvn  room,  ''Esther,  if  you  are  to  be  happy,  if  you 
are  to  have  any  right  to  pray  to  be  true-hearted,  you  must  keep 
your  word,  my  dear."  I  was  quite  resolved  to  keep  it ;  but  1 
sat  down  for  a  little  while  first,  to  reflect  upon  all  my  blessings 
And  then  I  said  my  prayers,  and  thought  a  little  more. 

My  hair  had  not  been  cut  off^  though  it  had  been  in  danger 
more  than  once.  It  was  long  and  thick.  I  let  it  down,  and 
shook  it  out,  and  went  up  to  the  glass  upon  the  dressing-table. 
There  was  a  little  muslin  curtain  drawn  across  it  I  drew  it 
back :  and  stood  for  a  moment  looking  through  such  a  veil  o/ 
my  own  hair,  that  I  could  see  nothing  else.  Then  I  put  my 
haur  aside,  and  looked  at  the  reflection  in  the  mirror  ;  encour- 
aged by  seeing  how  placidly  it  looked  at  me.  I  was  very  much 
Ranged — O  very,  very  much.  At  first,  my  face  was  so  strange 
to  me,  that  I  think  I  should  have  put  my  hands  before  it  anc 
started  back,  but  for  the  encouragement  I  have  mentiooed. 
Very  soon  it  became  more  familiar,  and  then  I  knew  the  ex- 
mt  of  tke  alteration  in  it  better  than  I  had  done  ar  firrt     U 
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iras  not  like  what  I  had  expected ;  but  I  had  expected  DOthiiu 
definitCi  and  I  dare  say  anything  definite  would  have  surprised 
me. 

I  had  nerer  been  a  beauty  and  had  never  thought  niyseli 
one ;  but  I  had  been  very  different  from  this.  It  was  all  gone 
xjow.  Heaven  was  so  good  to  me,  that  I  could  let  it  gc  with 
i  few  not  bitter  tears,  and  could  stand  there  arranging  ni) 
oatr  for  the  night  quite  thankfully. 

One  thing  troubled  me,  and  I  considered  it  for  a  long  tin^c 
before  I  went  to  sleep.  I  had  kept  Mr.  Woodcourt's  flowers. 
When  they  were  withered  I  had  dried  them,  and  put  them  in  a 
book  that  I  was  fond  of.  Nobody  knew  this,  not  even  Ada. 
I  was  doubtful  whether  I  had  a  right  to  preserve  what  he  had 
sent  to  one  so  different — whether  it  was  generous  towards  him 
to  do  it  I  wished  to  be  generous  to  him,  even  in  the  secret 
depths  of  my  heart,  which  he  would  never  know,  because  I 
could  have  loved  him— could  have  been  devoted  to  him.  At 
last  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  1  might  keep  them  ;  if  1  treas- 
ured them  only  as  a  remembrance  of  what  was  irrevocably  past 
and  gone,  never  to  be  looked  back  on  any  more,  in  any  other 
light  I  hope  this  may  not  seem  trivial.  I  was  very  much  in 
earnest 

I  took  care  to  be  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  to  be  before 
the  glass  when  Charley  came  in  on  tiptoe. 

**  Dear,  dear,  miss ! "  cried  Charley,  starting.    "  Is  that  you  ?  '• 

"  Yes,  Charley,"  said  I,  quietly  putting  up  my  hair.  "  And 
I  am  very  well  indeed,  and  very  happy." 

I  saw  it  was  a  weight  off  Charley's  mind,  but  it  was  a  greater 
weight  off  mine.  I  knew  the  worst  now,  and  was  composed 
to  it  I  shall  not  conceal,  as  I  go  on,  the  weaknesses  I  could 
not  quite  conquer ;  but  they  always  passed  from  me  soon,  and 
the  happier  frame  of  mind  stayed  by  me  faithfully. 

Wishing  to  be  fully  re-established  in  my  strength  and  my 
good  spirits  before  Ada  came,  I  now  laid  down  a  httle  series  of 
plans  with  Charley  lor  being  in  the  fresh  air  all  day  long.  We 
were  to  be  out  before  breakfast,  and  were  to  dine  early,  and 
were  to  be  out  again  before  and  aftei  dinner,  and  were  to  walk 
in  the  garden  after  tea,  and  were  to  go  to  rest  betimes,  and 
were  to  climb  every  hill  and  explore  every  road,  lane,  and  field 
in  the  neighbourhood.  As  to  restoratives  and  strengthening 
delicacies,  Mr.  Boythorn's  good  housekeeper  was  for  ever  trot- 
ting abonf  with  something  to  eat  or  drink  in  her  hand  ;  I  could 
not  even  be  heard  of  as  resting  in  the  Park,  but  she  would 
come  trotting  i#^  me  with  a  bMisket,  her  cheerAil  fmom  ibiaini 
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with  a  lecture  ori  the  importance  of  frequent  nourisAinent 
Then  there  was  a  pony  expressly  for  my  riding,  a  chubby  pony, 
with  a  short  neck  and  a  mane  all  over  his  eyes,  who  could  can- 
ter— when  he  would — so  easily  and  quietly,  that  he  was  a  treas- 
ure. In  a  very  few  daj's,  he  would  come  to  me  in  the  paddock 
when  I  called  him,  and  eat  out  of  my  hand,  and  follow  m< 
about.  We  arrived  at  such  a  capital  understanding,  that  when 
he  was  jogging  with  me  lazily,  and  rather  obstinately,  down 
some  shady  lane,  if  I  patted  his  neck,  and  said,  ^'  Stubbs,  I  aui 
surprised  you  don't  canter  when  you  know  how  much  I  like  it ; 
and  I  think  you  might  oblige  me,  for  you  are  only  getting  stupid 
and  going  to  sleep,"  he  would  give  his  head  a  comical  shake  or 
two,  and  set  oflf  directly ;  while  Charley  would  stand  still  and 
laugh  with  such  enjoyment,  that  her  laughter  was  like  music 
I  don't  know  who  had  given  Stubbs  his  name,  but  it  seemed  to 
belong  to  him  as  naturally  as  his  rough  coat.  Once  we  put 
him  in  a  little  chaise,  and  drove  him  triumphantly  through  the 
green  lanes  for  five  miles ;  but  all  at  once,  as  we  were  extolling 
him  to  the  skies,  he  seemed  to  take  it  ill  that  he  should  have 
been  accompanied  so  far  by  the  circle  of  tantalizing  little  gnats, 
that  had  been  hovering  round  and  round  his  ears  the  whole  way 
without  appearing  to  advance  an  inch ;  and  stopped  to  think 
about  it.  I  suppose  he  came  to  the  decision  that  it  was  not  to 
be  borne ;  for  he  steadily  refused  to  move,  until  I  gave  the  reins 
to  Charley  and  got  out  and  walked  ;  when  he  followed  me  with  a 
sturdy  sort  of  good  humour,  putting  his  head  under  my  arm, 
and  rubbing  his  ear  against  my  sleeve.  It  was  in  vain  for  me 
to  say,  "Now,  Stubbs,  I  feel  quite  sure  from  what  I  know  of 
you,  that  you  will  go  on  if  I  ride  a  little  while  ; "  for  the  mo- 
ment I  left  him  he  stood  stock  still  again.  Consequently  I  was 
obliged  to  lead  the  way,  as  before ;  and  in  this  order  we  re- 
turned home,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  village. 

Charley  and  I  had  reason  to  call  it  the  most  friendly  of  vil- 
lages, I  am  sure ;  for  in  a  week's  time  the  people  were  so  glad 
to  see  us  go  by,  though  ever  so  frequently  in  the  course  of  a 
day,  that  there  were  faces  of  greeting  in  every  cottage.  I  had 
known  many  of  the  grown  people  before,  and  almost  all  the 
children ;  but  now  the  very  steeple  began  to  wear  a  familiar  and 
affectionate  look.  Among  my  new  friends  was  an  old  old  woman 
who  lived  in  such  a  little  thatched  and  whitewashed  dwelling, 
that  when  the  outside  shutter  was  tunied  up  on  its  hinges,  it 
shut  up  the  whole  house-front  This  old  lady  had  a  grandsoa 
who  was  a  sailor ;  and  I  wrote  a  letter  to  him  for  her,  and  drew 
at  the  top  of  it  the  chimney-comer  in  which  she  had  brou^ 
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him  up,  and  whe:s,hiso]d  stool  yet  occupied  its  old  place. 
This  was  considered  by  the  whole .  village  the  most  wonderful 
achievement  in  the  world  ;  but  .when  an  answer  came  back  all 
the  way  from  Plymouth,  in  which  he  mentioned,  that  he  was 
going  to  take  the  picture  all  the  way  to  America,  ^nd  from 
America  would  write  again,  I  got  all  the  credit  that  ought  to 
have  been  given  to  the  Post-office,  and  was  invested  with  the 
merit  of  the  whole  system. 

Thus,  what  with  being  so  much  in  the  air,  playing  with  so 
many  children,  gossiping  with  so  many  people,  sitting  on  invi- 
tation in  so  many  cottages,  going  on  with  Charley's  education, 
and  writing  long  letters  to  Ada  every  day,  I  had  scarcely  any 
time  to  think  about  that  little  loss  of  mine,  and  was  almost 
always  cheerfuL  If  I  did  think  of  it  at  odd  moments  now  and 
then,  I  had  only  to  be  busy  and  forget  it.  I  felt  it  more  than 
1  had  hoped  I  shoujd,  once,  when  a  child  said,  "  Mother,  why 
is  the  lady  not  a  pretty  lady  now,  like  she  used  to  be  ?  "  But 
when  I  found  the  child  was  not  less  fond  of  me,  and  drew  its  . 
soft  hand  over  my  face  with  a  kind  of  pitying  protection  in  its 
touch,  that  soon  set  me  up  again.  There  were  many  little  oc- 
currences which  suggested  to  me,  with  great  consolation,  how 
natural  it  is  to  gentle  hearts  to  be  considerate  and  delicate 
towards  any  inferiority.  One  of  these  particularly  touched  me 
I  happened  to  stroll  into  thfe  little  churCh  when  a  marriage  wa* 
just  concluded,  and  the  young  couple  had  to  sign  the  register. 
The  bridegroom,  to  whom  the  pen  was  handed  first,  made  a 
rude  cross  for  his  mark ;  the  bride,  who  came  ne«ct,  did  the 
same.  Now,  I  had  known  the  bride  when  I  was  last  there,  not 
only  as  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  place,  but  as  having  quite  dis- 
tinguished herself  in  the  school ;  and  1  could  not  help  looking 
at  her  with  some  surprise.  She  came  aside  and  whispered  to 
me,  while  tears  of  honest  love  and  admiration  stood  in  her 
bright  eyes,  "  He's  a  dear  good  fellow,  miss ;  but  he  can't  write, 
yet — he's  going  to  learn  of  me — and  I  wouldn't  shame  him  for 
the  world  I "  Why,  what  had  i  to  fear,  I  thought,  M'hen  there 
was  this  nobility  in  the  soul  of  a  labouring  man's  daughter ! 

The  air  blew  as  freshly  and  revivingly  upon  me  as  it  had 
ever  l^own,  and  the  healthy  colour  came  into  my  new  face 
as  •'  had  come  into  my  old  one.  Charley  was  wonderftil  to 
•ee,  she  was  so  radiant  and  so  rosy  ;  and  we  both  enjoyed  the 
whole  day,  and  slept  soundly  the  whole  night. 

There  was  a  favourite  spot  of  mine  in  the  park-woods  d 
Chesney  Wold,  where  a  seat  had  been  erected  commandinj^  1 
lovely  view.    The  wood  bad  been  cleared  and  o^exk^  to  la 
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prore  this  point  of  sight;  and  the  bright  sunny  lanJ^ape  be 
yondy  was  so  beautiful  that  I  rested  there  sx  least  once  eveij 
day.  A  picture'sque  part  of  the  Hall,  called  the  Ghost's  Walk, 
was  seen  to  advantage  from  this  higher  ground  ;  and  the  start 
ling  name,  and  the  old  legend  in  the  Dcdlock  family  which  I 
had  heard  from  Mr.  Boythorn,  accounting  for  it,  mingled  with 
tiie  view  and  gave  it  something  of  a  mysterious  iutereit  in  ad 
dition  to  its  real  charms.  There  was  a  bank  here,  too,  which 
was  a  famous  one  for  violets ;  and  as  it  w^  a  daily  delight  ol 
Charley's  to  gather  wild  flowers,  she  took  a5  much  to  the  spot 
as  I  did. 

It  would  be  idle  to  inquire  now  why  I  never  went  close  to  the 
house,  or  never  went  inside  it.  The  family  were  not  there,  1 
had  heard  on  my  arrival,  and  were  not  expected.  I  was  far 
from  being  incurious  or  uninterested  about  ihe  building  ;  on  the 
contrary,  1  often  sat  in  this  place,  wondering  how  the  rooms 
ranged,  and  whether  any  echo  like  a  footstep  really  did  resound 
at  tmies,  as  the  story  said,  upon  the  lonely  •Ghost's  Walk.  The 
indefinable  feeling  with  which  Lady  Dedlock  had  impressed  me, 
may  have  had  some  influence  in  keeping  me  from  the  house 
even  when  she  was  absent.  I  ani  not  sure.  Her  face  and 
figure  were  associated  with  it,  naturally ;  but  1  cannot  say  that  • 
they  repelled  me  from  it,  though  something  did.  For  whaicver 
reason  or  no  reason,  I  had  never  once  gone  near  it,  down  to 
the  day  at  which  my  story  now  arrives. 

I  was  resting  at  my  favourite  point,  after  a  long  ramble,  and 
Charley  was  gathering  violets  at  a  little  distance  from  mc.  1 
had  been  looking  at  the  Ghost's  Walk  lying  in  a  deep  shade  of 
masonry  afar  off",  and  picturing  to  myself  the  female  shape  that 
was  said  to  haunt  it,  when  I  became  aware  of  a  figure  approach- 
ing through  the  wood.  The  perspective  was  so  long,  and  so 
daiicened  by  leaves,  and  the  shadows  of  the  branches  on  the 
ground  made  it  so  much  more  intricate  t«  the  eye,  that  at  first 
I  could  not  discern  what  figure  it  was.  By  little  and  little,  it 
revealed  itself  to  be  a  woman's — a  lady's — Lady  Dedlock's.  She 
was  alone,  and  coming  to  where  I  sat  with  a  much  quicker  step, 
I  observed  to  my  suprise,  than  was  usual  with  her. 

I  was  fluttered  by  her  being  unexpectedly  so  near  (she  was  al- 
most within  speaking  distance  before  I  knew  her),  and  uould  have 
risen  to  continue  my  walk.  But  I  could  not  I  was  rendered 
notionless.  Not  so  much  by  her  hurried  gesture  of  enti  eaty, 
DOC  so  much  by  her  quick  advance  and  outstretthed  hands,  not 
•o  much  by  the  great  change  in  her  manner,  and  the  absence 
W  bar  haughtj  tdf-rettraioty  as  by  a  something  in  her  fiice  thai 
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I  had  pined  for  and  dreamed  of  when  I  was  a  little  child ;  sooift^ 
thing  I  had  never  seen  in  any  face  ;  something  I  had  never  seen 
in  hers  before. 

A  dread  and  fisuntness  fell  upon  me,  and  1  called  to  ChJirley. 
Lady  Dedlocf  stopped,  upon  the  instant,  and  changed  back 
almost  to  what  I  had  known  her. 

"  Miss  Summerson,  I  am  afraid  I  have  startled  you,"  she  sai^ 
now  advancing  slowly.    "  You  can  scarcely  be  strong  yet.    Yoi 
have  been  very  ill,  I  know.     I  have  been  much  concerned  ta 
hear  it." 

•  I  could  no  more  have  removed  my  eyes  from  her  pale  facc^ 
than  I  could  have  stirred  from  the  bench  on  which  I  sat.  She 
gave  me  her  hand  ;  and  its  deadly  coldness,  so  at  variance  with 
3ie  enforced  composure  of  her  features,  deepened  the  fascination 
that  overpowered  me.  I  cannot  say  what  was  in  my  whirling 
thoughts, 

"  You  are  recovering  again  ?  '*  she  asked  kindly. 

"  I  was  quite  well  but  a  moment  ago.  Lady  Dedlock." 

•*  Is  this  your  young  attendant  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Will  you  send  her  on  before,  and  walk  towards  your  houoe 
with  me?" 

"  Charley,"  said  I,  "  take  your  flowers  home,  and  I  will  fol- 
low you  directly." 

Charley,  with  her  best  curtsey,  blushingly  tied  on  her  bonnet, 
and  went  her  way.  AVhen  she  was  gone.  Lady  Dedlock  sat 
down  on  the  seat  beside  me. 

I  cannot  tell  in  any  words  what  the  state  of  my  mmu  was, 
when  I  saw  in  her  hand  my  handkerchief,  with  which  1  had 
covered  the  dead  baby. 

I  looked  at  her ;  but  I  could  not  see  her,  1  could  not  hear 
her,  I  could  not  draw  my  breath.  The  beating  of  my  heart  wa» 
so  violent  and  wild,  that  I  felt  as  if  my  life  were  breaking  from 
me.  But  when  she  caught  me  to  her  breast,  kissed  me,  wept 
over  me,  compassionated  me,  and  called  me  back  to  myselt ; 
when  she  fell  down  on  her  knees  and  cried  to  me,  "  O  my  child, 
my  child,  I  am  your  wicked  and  unhappy  mother  I  O  try  to 
forgive  me  I " — when  I  saw  her  at  my  feet  on  the  bare  earth  in 
her  great  agony  of  mind,  I  felt,  through  all  my  tumult  of  emotiori, 
A  burst  of  gratitude  to  the  providence  of  God  that  1  was  so 
changed  as  that  1  never  could  disgrace  her  by  any  trace  of  like- 
ness ;  as  that  nobody  could  ever  now  look  at  me,  and  look  at 
ler,  and  remotely  think  of  any  rear  tie  between  us. 

1  raised  my  mother  op,  praying  aod  beseeching  her  aot  It 
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Stoop  before  me  in  such  affliction  and  humiliation.  I  did  sc^ 
in  broken  incoherent  words  ;  for,  besides  the  trouble  I  was  in, 
It  frightened  me  to  see  her  at  my  feet.  I  told  her — oi  I  tried  i« 
tell  her — thai  if  it  were  for  me,  her  child,  under  any  circum- 
stances to  take  upon  me  to  forgive  her,  I  did  it,  and  had  done 
ity  many,  many  years.  I  told  her  that  my  heart  overflowed  with 
love  for  her  ;  that  it  was  natural  love,  which  nothing  in  the  past 
tJtd  ciianged,  or  could  change.  That  it  was  not  for  me,  then 
reiting  for  the  first  time  on  my  mother's  bosom,  to  take  her  to 
account  for  having  given  me  life  -y  but  that  my  duty  was  to  bless 
her  and  receive  her,  though  the  whole  world  turned  from  her, 
and  tiiat  I  only  asked  her  leave  to  do  it  I  held  my  mother  in 
my  embrace,  and  she  held  me  in  hers ;  and  among  the  still 
woods  in  the  silence  of  the  summer  day,  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  but  our  two  troubled  minds  that  was  not  at  peace. 

"  To  bless  and  receive  me,"  groaned  my  mother,  "  it  is  izx 
too  late.  I  must  travel  my  dark  road  alone,  and  it  will  lead  me 
where  it  will  From  day  to  day,  sometimes  from  hour  to  hour, 
I  do  not  see  the  way  before  my  guilty  feet.  This  is  the  earthly 
punishment  I  have  brought  fipon  myself  I  bear  it  and  I  hide 
It" 

Even  in  the  thinking  of  her  endurance,  she  drew  her  habitual 
air  of  proud  indifference  about  her  like  a  veil,  though  she  soon 
cast  it  off  again. 

"  I  must  keep  this  secret,  if  by  any  means  it  can  be  kept,  not 
wholly  for  myself.  I  have  a  husband,  wretched  and  dishonour- 
ing creature  that  I  am  !  " 

These  words  she  uttered  with  a  suppressed  cry  of  despair, 
more  terrible  in  its  sound  than  any  shriek.  Covering  her  face 
with  her  hands,  she  shrunk  down  in  my  embrace  as  if  she  were 
unwilling  that  I  should  touch  her ;  nor  could  I,  by  my  utmost 
persuasions,  or  by  any  endearments  I  could  use,  prevail  upon 
her  to  rise.  She  said,  No,  no,  no,  she  could  only  speak  to  me 
•o ;  she  must  be  proud  and  disdainful  everywhere  else ;  she 
would  be  humbled  and  ashamed  there,  in  the  only  natural  mo- 
ments of  her  life. 

My  unhappy  mother  told  me  that  in  my  illness  she  had  been 
nearly  frantic  She  had  but  then  known  that  her  child  was  liv- 
ing. She  could  not  have  suspected  me  to  be  that  child  before. 
She  had  followed  me  down  here,  to  speak  to  me  but  once  in  aU 
her  life.  We  never  could  associate,  never  could  communicate, 
never  probably  from  that  time  forth  could  interchange  another 
word,  on  earth.  She  put  into  my  hands  a  letter  she  had  written 
for  my  reading  only ;  and  said,  when  I  had  read  it,  and  d» 
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stroyed  it — bu^  not  so  much  for  her  sake,  since  sbe  asked 
nothing,  as  for  her  husband's  and  my  own — I  must  evermora 
consider  her  as  dead.  If  I  could  believe  that  she  loved  me,  in 
this  agony  in  which  I  saw  her,  with  a  mother's  love,  she  asked 
me  to  do  that ;  for  then  I  might  think  of  her  with  a  greater 
pity,  imagining  what  she  suffered.  She  had  put  herself  beyond 
all  hope,  and  beyond  all  help.  Whether  she  preserved  hei 
lecret  until  death,  or  it  came  to  be  discovered  and  she  brought 
dishonour  and  disgrace  upon  the  name  she  had  taken,  it  was 
her  solitary  struggle  always  ;  and  no  affection  could  come  ncai 
her,  and  no  human  creature  could  render  her  any  aid. 

"But  is  the  secret  safe  so  far?  '  I  asked.  "Is  it  safe  now, 
dearest  mother?" 

"  No,"  replied  my  mother.  "  It  has  been  very  near  discov- 
ery. It  was  saved  by  an  accide  at.  It  may  be  lost  by  another 
accident — to-morrow,  any  day." 

"  Do  you  dread  a  particular  person  ?  " 

"  Hush  !  Do  not  tremble  and  cry  so  much  for  me.  I  am 
not  worthy  of  these  tears,"  said  my  mother,  kissing  my  hands. 
"  I  dread  one  person  very  much." 

"An  enemy?" 

"  Not  a  friend.     One  who  is  too  passionless  to  be  eithei 
He  is  Sir   Leicester  Dedlock's  lawyer;    mechanically  faithful 
without  attachment,  and  very  jealous  of  the  profit,  privilege,  and 
reputation  of  being  master  of  the  mysteries  of  great  houses." 

**  Has  he  any  suspicions  ?  " 

"  Many." 

"  Not  of  you  ?  "     I  said  alarmed. 

"  Yes !  He  is  always  vigilant,  and  always  near  me.  I  may 
keep  him  at  a  stand  still,  but  I  can  never  shake  him  offl" 

"  Has  he  so  little  pity  or  compunction  ?  " 

"  He  has  none,  and  no  anger.  He  is  indifferent  to  every- 
thing but  his  calling.  His  calling  is  the  acquisition  of  secrets, 
and  the  holding  possession  of  such  power  as  they  give  him,  with 
no  sharer  or  opponent  in  it." 

"  Could  you  trust  in  him  ?  " 

**  I  shall  never  try.  The  dark  road  I  have  trodden  for  so 
many  years  will  end  where  it  will.  I  follow  it  alone  to  the  end, 
whatever  the  end  be.  It  may  be  near,  it  may  be  distant ;  while 
the  road  lasts,  nothing  turns  me." 

"  Dear  mother,  are  you  so  resolved  ?  " 

"I  am  resolved  I  have  long  outbidden  folly  with  fol!j, 
pride  with  pride,  scorn  with  scorn,  insolence  with  insolence,  and 
have  outlived  many  vanities  with  many  more.     I  will  ootlivv 
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this  danger,  and  outdie  U,  if  I  can.  It  has  closed  around  tat^ 
almost  as  awfully  as  if  these  woods  of  Chesney  Wold  liad  closed 
around  the  house ;  but  my  course  through  it  is  the  same.  I 
have  but  one  ;  I  can  have  but  one." 

"  Mr.  Jarndyce — ^"  I  was  beginning,  when  my  mother  hurriedly 
inquired : 

"  Does  he  suspect  ?  " 

**  No,"  said  I.  "  No,  indeed  !  Be  assured  that  he  doet 
AOt !  "•  And  I  told  her  what  he  had  related  to  me  as  his  knowl- 
edge of  my  story.  **  But  he  is  so  good  and  sensible,"  said  I, 
*  that  ijerhaps  if  ne  knew — '^ 

My  mother,  who  until  this  time  had  made  no  change  in  hei 
position,  raised  her  hand  up  to  jiiy  lips,  and  stopped  me. 

"  Confide  fully  in  him,"  she  said,  after  a  little  while.  "  You 
have  my  free  consent — a  s:iiall  gift  from  such  a  mothei  to  her 
injured  child  ! — but  do  not  tell  me  of  it.  Some  pride  is  left  in 
me,  even  yet." 

I  explained,  as  nearly  as  I, could  then,  or  can  recall  now — for 
my  agitation  and  distress  throughout  were  so  great  that  I 
scarcely  understood  myself,  though  every  word  that  was  uttered 
in  the  mother's  voice,  so  unfamiliar  and  so  melancholy  to  me  ; 
which  in  my  childhood  I  had  never  learned  to  love  and  recog- 
nize, had  never  been  sung  to  sleep  with,  had  never  heard  a 
blessing  from,  had  never  had  a  hope  inspired  by  ;  made  an  en- 
during impression  on  my  memory — I  say  I  explained,  or  tried 
to  do  it^  how  I  had  only  hoped  that  Mr.  Jarndyce,  who  had 
been  the  best  of  fathers  to  me,  might  be  able  to  afford  some 
counsel  and  support  to  her.  But  my  mother  answered  no,  it 
was  impossible  ;  no  one  could  help  her.  Through  the  desert 
that  lay  before  her,  she  must  go  alone. 

"  My  child,  my  child  !  "  she  said.  "  For  the  last  time  ! 
These  kisses  for  the  last  time  !  These  arms  ui)on  my  neck  for 
Che  last  time  1  We  shall  meet  no  more.  To  hope  to  do  what 
I  seek  to  do,  I  must  be  what  I  have  been  so  long.  Such  is  ray 
reward  and  doom.  If  you  hear  of  Lady  Dedlock,  brilliant, 
prosperous,  and  flattered ;  think  of  your  wretched  mother,  con- 
science-stricken, underneath  that  mask  !  Think  that  the  reality 
is  in  her  suffering,  in  her  useless  remorse,  in  her  murdering 
within  her  breast  the  only  love  and  truth  of  which  it  is  capable  i 
And  then  forgive  her,  if  you  can  ;  and  cry  to  Heaven  to  forgive 
h-rrr,  which  it  never  can  !  " 

We  held  one  another  for  a  little  space  yet,  but  she  was  so 
firiDy  that  she  took  my  hands  away,  and  put  them  back  agairst 
VKf  bveast,  and,  with  a  last  kiss  as  she  held  therm  there,  released 
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iiem,  and  went  frcni  me  into  the  wood.  I  was  alone  ;  and, 
calm  and  qniet  below  me  in  "the  sun  and  shade,  lay  the  old 
house^  with  its  terraces  and  turrets,  on  which  there  had  seemed 
to  me  to  be  such  complete  repose  when  I  first  saw  it,  but  which 
lichf  looked  like  the  obdurate  and  un pitying  watcher  of  ray 
mother^  s  misery. 

Stunned  as  I  was,  as  weak  and  helpless  at  first  as  I  had  evei 
been  in  my  sick  chamber,  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the 
danger  of  discovery,  or  even  of  the  remotest  suspicion,  did  me 
service.  I  took  such  precautions  as  I  could  to  hide  from 
Charley  that  I  had  been  crying ;  and  1  constrained  myself  to 
think  of  every  sacred  obligation  that  there  was  upon  me  to  be 
careful  and  collected.  It  was  not  a  little  while  before  I  could 
succeed,  or  could  even  restrain  bursts  of  grief ;  but  after  an 
hour  or  so,  I  was  better,  and  felt  that  I  might  return.  I  went 
home  very  slowly,  and  told  Charley,  whom  I  found  at  the  gate 
looking  for  me,  that  I  had  been  tempted  to  extend  my  walk 
after  Lady  Dedlock  had  left  me,  and  that  I  was  over-tired,  and 
would  lie  down.  Safe  in  my  own  room  I  read  the  letter.  I 
clearly  derived  from  it — and  that  was  much  then  —that  1  had  not 
been  abandoned  by  my  mother.  Her  elder  and  only  sister,  the 
godmother  of  my  childhood,  discovering  signs  of  life  in  me 
when  I  had  been  laid  aside  as  dead,  had,  in  her  stern  sense  o.' 
duty,  with  no  desire  or  willingness  that  I  should  live,  reared  me 
in  rigid  secrecy,  and  had  never  again  beheld  my  mother's  face 
from  within  a  few  hours  of  my  birth.  So  strangely  did  I  hold 
my  place  in  this  world,  that,  until  within  a  short  time  back,  I 
haui  never,  to  my  own  mother's  knowledge,  breathed — ^had  been 
buried — had  never  been  endowed  with  life — had  never  borne  a 
name.  When  she  had  first  seen  nie  in  the  church,  she  had  been 
startled ;  and  had  thought  of  what  would  have  been  like  me,  il 
it  had  ever  lived,  and  had  liv(  J  on  ;  but  that  was  all,  then. 

What  more  the  letter  told  me,  needs  not  to  be  repeated  here. 
It  has  its  own  times  and  places  in  my  story. 

My  first  care  was  to  burn  what  my  mother  had  written,  and 
to  consume  even  its  ashes.  I  hope  it  may  not  appear  very 
unnatural  or  bad  in  me,  that  I  then  became  heavily  sorrowful 
TO  think  I  had  ever  been  reared.  That  I  felt  as  if  I  knew  il 
would  have  been  better  and  happier  for  many  people,  if  indeed  I 
Had  never  breathed.  That  I  had  a  terror  of  myself  as  the  dan- 
ger and  the  possible  disgrace  of  my  own  mother,  and  of  a  pxoud 
family  name.  That  I  was  so  confused  and  shaken,  as  to  be 
pofsested  by  a  belief  t^at  it  was  right,  and  had  been  intendr^ 
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that  I  should  die  in  my  birth  ;  and  that  it  was  wrong,  and  nod 
intended  that  I  should  be  then  alive. 

These  are  the  real  feelings  that  I  had.  I  fell  asleep,  worn 
out ;  and  when  I  awoke,  I  cried  afresh  to  think  that  I  was  back 
in  the  world,  with  my  load  of  trouble  for  others.  I  was  nor^ 
than  ever  frightened  of  m^vself  thinking  anew  of  her,  againsi 
whom  I  was  a  witness ;  of  the  owner  of  Chesney  Wold ;  of  tli» 
new  and  terrible  meaning  of  the  old  words,  now  moaning  in  m} 
car  like  a  surge  upon  the  shore,  **  Your  mother,  Esther,  was 
your  disgrace,  and  you  are  hers.  The  time  will  come — and 
soon  enough-  when  you  will  understand  this  better;  and  wiP 
feel  it  too,  as  no  one  save  a  woman  can."  With  them,  those 
other  words  returned,  "  Pray  daily  that  the  sins  of  others  be  not 
visited  upon  your  head."  I  could  not  disentangle  all  that  was 
about  me  ;  and  I  felt  as  if  the  blame  and  the  shame  were  all  in 
me,  and  the  visitation  had  come  down. 

The  day  waned  into  a  gloomy  evening,  overcast  and  sad,  and 
I  still  contended  with  the  same  distress.  I  went  out  alone ; 
and,  after  walking  a  little  in  the  park,  watching  the  dark  shades 
falling  on  the  trees,  and  the  fitful  flight  of  the  bats,  which  some- 
ti/nes  almost  touched  me,  was  attracted  to  the  house  for  the 
6. -St  time.  Perhaps  I  might  not  have  gone  near  it,  if  I  had 
been  in  a  stronger  frame  of  mind.  As  it  was,  I  took  the  path 
(hat  led  close  by  it. 

I  did  not  dare  to  linger  or  to  look  up,  but  I  passed  before  the 
terrace  garden  with  its  fragrant  odours,  and  its  broad  walks,  and 
its  well-kept  beds  and  smooth  turf;  and  I  saw  how  beautiful 
and  grave  it  was,  and  how  (he  old  stone  balustrades  and  para- 
pets, and  wide  flights  of  shallow  steps,  were  seamed  by  time  and 
weather ;  and  how  the  trained  moss  and  ivy  grew  about  them, 
and  around  the  old  stone  pedestal  of  the  sun-dial ;  and  1  heard 
the  fountain  falling.  Then  the  way  went  by  long  lines  of  dark 
windows,  diversified  by  turreted  towers,  and  j)orches,  of  eccen- 
tric shapes,  where  old  stone  lions  and  grotesque  monsters 
bristled  outside  dens  of  shadow,  and  snarled  at  the  evening 
gloom  over  the  escutcheons  they  held  in  their  grip.  Thence 
the  path  wound  underneath  a  gateway,  and  through  a  court 
yard  where  the  pnncipal  entrance  was  ( I  hurried  quickly  on), 
and  by  the  stables  where  none  but  deep  voices  seemed  to  be, 
whether  in  the  murmuring  of  the  wind  through  the  strong  mass 
of  ivy  holding  to  a  high  red  wall,  or  in  the  low  complaining 
of  the  weathercock,  or  in  tlie  barking  of  the  dogs,  or  in  the 
slow  striking  of  a  clock.  So,  encountering  presentlv  a  sweet 
imell  of  limes,  whose  rustling  I  could  hear,  I  torBed  with  dM 
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tamiDg  of  the  path,  to  the  south  front ;  and  there,  above  inej 
were  the  balustrades  of  the  Ghost's  Walk,  and  one  lighted  win- 
dow that  might  be  my  mothei-'s. 

The  way  was  paved  here,  like  the  terrace  overhead,  and  my 
footsteps  from  being  noiseless  made  an  echoing  sound  upon  the 
flags.  Stopping  to  look  at  nothing,  but  seeing  all  I  did  sec  as 
I  went,  I  was  passing  quickly  on,  and  in  a  few  moments  should 
have  passed  the  lighted  window,  when  my  echoing  fcotstept 
brought  it  suddenly  into  my  mind  that  there  was  a  dreadful 
truth  in  the  legend  of  the  Ghost's  Walk  ;  that  it  was  I,  who  was 
to  bring  calamity  upon  the  stately  house  ;  and  that  my  warning 
feet  were  haunting  it  even  then.  Seized  with  an  augmented 
terror  of  myself  which  turned  me  cold,  I  ran  from  myself  and 
everything,  retraced  the  way  by  which  I  had  come,  and  never 
paused  until  I  had  gained  the  lodge-gate,  and  the  park  lay  sullen 
and  black  behind  me. 

Not  before  I  was  alone  in  my  own  room  for  the  night,  ana 
had  again  been  dejected  and  unhappy  there,  did  I  begin  to 
know  how  wrong  and  thankless  this  state  was.  But,  from  my 
darling  who  was  coming  on  the  morrow,  I  found  a  joyful  letter, 
full  of  such  loving  anticipation  that  I  must  have  been  of  marble 
if  it  had  not  moved  me ;  from  my  Guardian,  too,  I  found  an- 
other letter,  asking  me  to  tell  Dame  Durden,  if  I  should  see 
that  little  woman  anywhere,  that  they  had  moped  most  pitiably 
without  her,  that  the  housekeeping  was  going  to  rack  and  ruin, 
that  nobody  else  could  manage  the  keys,  and  that  everybody  in 
and  about  the  house  declared  it  was  not  the  same  house,  and 
was  becoming  rebellious  for  her  return.  Two  such  letters  to- 
gether made  me  think  how  far  beyond  my  deserts  I  was  beloved, 
and  how  happy  1  ought  to  be.  That  made  me  think  of  all  m) 
past  life ;  and  that  brought  me,  as  it  ought  to  have  done  before, 
into  a  better  condition. 

For,  I  saw  very  well  that  I  could  not  have  been  intended  to 
die,  or  I  should  never  have  lived ;  not  to  say  should  never  have 
been  reserved  for  such  a  happy  life.  I  saw  very  well  how  many 
things  had  worked  together,  for  my  welfare ;  and  that  if  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  were  sometimes  visited  upon  the  children,  the 
phrase  did  not  mean  what  I  had  in  the  morning  feared  it  meant. 
[  knew  I  was  as  innocent  of  i^y  birth,  as  a  queen  of  hers ;  and 
that  before  my  Heavenly  Father  I  should  not  be  punished  foi 
birth,  nor  a  queen  rewarded  for  it.  I  had  had  experience,  in  the 
shock  of  that  very  day,  that  I  couM,  even  thus  soon,  find  com- 
forting recoBcilttnents  to  the  change  that  had  fallen  on  me.  J 
f^fi^ed  my  resolutions,  and  prayed  to  be  strengthened  in  tbeai; 
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pouiing  out  my  heart  for  myself,  and  for  my  unhappy  mother, 
and  feeling  that  the  darkness  of  the  morning  was  passing  awa^r. 
It  was  not  upon  my  sleep ;  and  when  the  next  da/s  light  awokf 
me,  it  was  gone. 

My  deal  girl  was  to  arrive  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
How  to  help  myself  cnrough  the  intermediate  time  bettei  than 
by  taking  a  long  walk  along  the  road  by  which  she  was  to  come 
I  did  not  know ;  so  Charley  and  I  and  Stubbs— Stubbs,  sad 
died,  for  we  never  drove  him  after  the  one  great  occasion — made 
a  long  expedition  along  that  road,  and  back.  On  our  return,  we 
held  a  great  review  of  the  house  and  garden ;  and  saw  that 
everything  was  in  its  prettiest  condition,  and  had  the  bird  out 
ready  as  an  important  part  of  the  establishment. 

There  were  more  than  two  full  hours  yet  to  elapse,  before 
she  could  come  ;  and  in  that  interval,  which  seemed  a  long 
one,  I  must  confess  I  was  nervously  anxious  about  my  altered 
looks.  I  loved  my  darling  so  well  that  1  was  more  concerned 
for  their  effect  on  her  than  on  any  one.  1  was  not  in  this  slight 
distress  because  I  at  all  repined — 1  am  quite  certain  I  did  not, 
that  day — but,  I  thought,  would  she  be  wliolly  prepared  ?  When 
she  first  saw  me,  might  she  not  be  a  little  shocked  and  disap- 
pointed ?  Might  it  not  prove  a  little  worse  than  she  had 
expected  ?  Might  she  not  look  for  her  old  Esther,  and  not  find 
her  ?  Might  she  not  have  to  grow  used  to  me,  and  to  begin 
all  over  again  ? 

I  knew  the  various  expressions  of  my  sweet  girl's  face  so 
well,  and  it  was  such  an  honest  face  in  its  loveliness,  that  I  was 
sure,  beforehand,  she  could  not  hide  that  first  look  from  me. 
And  I  considered  whether,  if  it  should  signify  any  one  of  these 
meanings,  which  were  so  very  likely,  could  1  quite  answer  for 
myself? 

Well,  I  thought  I  could.  After  last  night,  I  thought  I  could. 
But  to  wait  and  wait,  and  expect  and  e.\.pect,  and  think  and 
think,  was  such  bad  preparation,  that  I  resolved  to  go  along  the 
road  again,  and  meet  her. 

So  I  said  to  Charley,  "  Charley,  I  will  go  by  myself  and  walk 
along  the  road  until  she  comes."  Charley  highly  approving  of 
anything  that  pleased  me,  I  went,  and  left  her  at  home. 

But  before  I  got  to  the  second  milestone,  I  had  been  in  so 
many  palpitations  from  seeing  dust  in  the  distance  (though  I 
knew  it  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  the  coach  yet),  that  I  re- 
resolved  to  turn  back  and  go  home  again.  And  when  I  had 
turned,  I  was  in  such  fear  of  the  coach  coming  up  behind  me 
(though  I  still  knew  it  neither  would,  nor  could,  do  any  tuck 
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thing),  that  I  ran  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  to  avoid  being 
overtaken. 

Then,  I  considered,  when  I  had  got  safe  back  again,  this  wai 
a  nice  thing  to  have  done  !  Now  I  was  hot,  and  had  made  the 
worst  of  it,  instead  of  the  best. 

At  last,  when  1  believed  there  was  at  least  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  more  yet,  Charley  all  at  once  cried  out  to  me  as  I  ^ai 
trembling  in  the  garden,  "  Here  she  comes,  miss !     Here  sh 
is!" 

I  did  not  mean  to  do  it,  but  I  ran  up-stairs  into  my  room, 
and  hid  myself  behind  the  door.  There  I  stood,  trembling, 
even  when  I  heard  my  darling  calling  as  she  came  up-stairs, 
"  Esther,  my  dear,  my  love,  where  are  you  ?  Little  woman, 
dear  Dame  Durden  ! " 

She  ran  in,  and  was  running  out  again  when  she  saw  me.  Ah, 
my  angel  girl !  the  old  dear  look,  all  love,  all  fondness,  all  affec- 
tion.    Nothing  else  in  it — no,  nothing,  nothing  ! 

O  how  happy  I  was,  down  upon  the  floor,  with  my  sweet 
beautiful  girl  down  upon  the  floor  too,  holding  my  scarred  face 
to  her  lovely  cheek,  bathing  it  with  tears  and  kisses,  rocking 
me  to  and  fro  like  a  child,  calling  me  by  every  tender  name 
that  she  could  think  of,  and  pressing  me  to  her  faithful  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Jarndyce  and  yctmdyce^ 

|F  the  secret  that  I  had  to  keep  had  been  mine,  I  must 
have  confided  it  to  Ada  before  we  had  been  long  to- 
gether. But  it  was  not  mine  ;  and  I  did  not  feel  that 
I  had  a  right  to  tell  it,  even  to  my  Guardian,  unless 
some  great  emergency  arose.  It  was  a  weight  to  bear  alone  ; 
still  my  present  iluty  appeared  to  be  plain,  and,  blest  in  the 
attachment  of  my  dear,  I  did  not  want  an  impulse  and  encour- 
agement to  do  it.  Though  often  when  she  was  asleep,  and  all 
was  quiet,  the  remembrance  of  my  mother  kept  me  wakings  and 
made  the  night  sorrowful,  I  did  not  yield  to  it  at  another  time  ^ 
and  Ada  found  me  what  I  used  to  be — except,  of  course,  in 
that  particular  of  which  I  have  said  enough,  and  which  I  have 
DO  intention  of  mentioning  any  more,  just  now,  if  I  can  help  it 
Thft  dift«'ilty  that  I  felt  in  being  quite  composed  that  f 
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evening,  when  Ada  asked  me,  over  our  work,  if  the  Ijuiiily  were 
at  the  house,  and  when  I  was  obliged  to  answer  yes,  I  believed 
so,  for  Lady  Dedlock  had.  spoken  to  me  in  the  woods  the  day 
before  yesterday,  was  great.  Greater  still,  when  Ada  asked  me 
what  she  had  said,  and  when  I  replied  that  she  had  been  kind 
and  interested ;  and  when  Ada,  while  admitting  her  beauty  and 
elegance,  remarked  upon  her  proud  manner,  and  her  imperious 
chilling  air.  But  Charley  helped  me  through  unconsciously,  by 
telling  us  that  I*ady  Dedlock  had  only  stayed  at  the  House  two 
nights,  on  her  way  from  London  to  visit  at  some  other  great 
house  in  the  next  county ;  and  that  she  had  left  early  on  the 
morning  after  we  had  seen  her  at  our  view,  as  we  called  it 
Charley  verified  the  adage  about  little  pitchers,  I  am  sure ; 
for  she  heard  of  more  sayings  and  doings,  in  a  day,  than  would 
have  come  to  my  ears  in  a  month. 

We  were  to  stay  a  month  at  Mr.  Boythorn's.  My  pet  had 
scarcely  been  there  a  bright  week,  as  I  recollect  the  time,  when 
one  evening  after  we  had  finished  helping  the  gardener  in  water- 
ing his  flowers,  and  just  as  the  candles  were  lighted,  Charley, 
appearing  with  a  very  important  air  behind  Ada's  chair,  beckoned 
me  mysteriously  out  of  the  room. 

"  Oh  I  if  you  please,  miss,"  said  Charley  in  a  whisper,  with 
her  eyes  at  their  roundest  and  largest.  "  You're  wanted  at  the 
Dedlock  Arms." 

"  Why,  Charley,"  said  I,  "  who  can  possibly  want  me  at  the 
public-house?" 

"  I  don't  know,  miss,"  returned  Charley,  putting  her  head 
forward,  and  folding  her  hands  tight  upon  the  band  of  her  little 
apron ;  which  she  always  did,  in  the  enjoyment  of  anything 
mysterious  or  confidential,  "  but  it's  a  gentleman,  miss,  and  his 
compliments,  and  will  you  please  to  come  without  saying  any- 
thing about  it." 

"Whose  compliments,  Charley  ?  " 

"  His'n,  miss,"  returned  Charley :  whose  grammatical  edaca>* 
tion  was  advancing,  but  not  very  rapidly. 

"  And  how  do  you  come  to  be  the  messenger,  Charley  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  the  messenger,  if  you  please,  miss,"  returned  mjr 
little  maid.     "  It  was  W.  Grubble,  miss." 

"  And  who  is  W.  Grubble,  Charley  ?  " 

"  Mister  Grubble,  miss/'  returned  Charley.  "  Don't  you 
know,  miss  ?  The  Dedlock  Arms,  by  W.  Grubble,"  which  Char 
ley  delivered  as  if  she  were  slowly  spelling  out  the  sign. 

"  Ay  ?    The  bmdlord,  Charley  ?  " 

^  Ye%  mils.      If  you  please,  miss,  his  wife  is  a  beautifiil 
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woman,  but  she  broke  her  ankle  and  it  never  joined.  A  id  hei 
brother's  the  sawyer,  that  was  put  in  the  cage,  miss,  and  they 
expect  he'll  drink  himself  to  death  entirely  on  beer,"  said 
Charley. 

^  Not  knowing  what  might  be  the  matter,  and  being  easily  ap 
prehensive  now,  I  thought  it  best  to  go  to  this  place  by  myself 
I  bade  Charley  be  quick  with  my  bonnet  and  veil,  and  my 
shawl ;  and  having  put  them  on,  went  away  down  the  little  hill) 
street,  where  I  was  as  much  at  home  as  in  Mr.  Boythom's  gar- 
den. 

Mr.  Grubble  was  standing  in  his  shirt  sleeves  at  the  door  ol 
his  very  clean  little  tavern,  waiting  for  me.  He  lifted  off  his 
hat  with  both  hands  when  he  saw  me  coming,  and  carrying  it 
so,  as  if  it  were  an  iron  vessel  (it  looked  as  heavy),  preceded 
me  along  the  sanded  passage  to  his  best  parlour :  a  neat  car- 
peted room,  with  more  plants  in  it  than  were  quite  convenient, 
a  coloured  print  of  Queen  Caroline,  several  shells,  a  good  many 
tea-trays,  two  stuffed  and  dried  fish  in  glass  cases,  and  either  a 
curious  egg  or  a  curious  pumpkin  (but  I  don't  know  which,  and 
I  doubt  if  many  people  did)  hanging  from  the  ceiling.  I  knew 
Mr.  Grubble  very  well  by  sight,  from  his  often  standing  at  his 
aoor.  A  pleasant-looking,  stoutish,  middle-aged  man,  who 
never  seemed  to  consider  himself  cosily  dressed  for  his  own 
fireside  without  his  hat  and  top-boots,  but  who  never  wore  1 
coat  except  at  church. 

He  snuffed  the  candle,  and  backing  away  a  little  to  see  how 
it  looked,  backed  out  of  the  room — unexpectedly  to  me,  for  I 
was  going  to  ask  him  by  whom  he  had  been  sent.  The  door  of 
the  opposite  parlour  being  then  opened,  I  heard  some  voices, 
familiar  in  my  ears,  I  thought,  which  stopped.  A  quick  light 
step  approached  the  room  in  which  I  was,  and  who  should  stand 
before  me,  but  Richard ! 

"  My  dear  Esther  1 "  he  said,  "  my  best  friend  1 "  and  he  really 
was  so  warm-hearted  and  earnest,  that  in  the  hrst  surprise  and 
pleasure  of  his  brotherly  greeting,  I  could  scarcely  find  breath 
to  tell  him  that  Ada  was  well. 

"  Answering  my  very  thoughts — always  the  same  dear  girl  1  ** 
said  Richard,  leading  me  to  a  chair,  and  seating  hunself  beside 
me. 

I  put  my  veil  up,  but  not  quite. 

''  Always  the  same  dear  girl  1 "  said  Richard,  just  as  heartily 
as  before. 

I  pot  my  veil  up  altogether,  and  laying  my  hand  on  Richard'i 
itii^  4ad  looking  in  bis  face,  told  him  how  OKich  I  thanked 
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him  for  his  kind  welcome,  and  how  greatly  I  rejoiced  to  sec 
him ;  the  more  so,  because  of  the  determination  I  had  made  in 
my  illness,  which  I  now  conveyed  to  him. 

"My  love,"  said  Richard,  "  there  is  no  one  with  whom  1 
have  a  greater  wish  to  talk,  than  you,  for  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand me." 

"  And  I  want  you,  Richard,"  said  I,  shaking  my  head,  "  t4 
anderstand  some  one  else." 

"Since  you  refer  so  immediately  to  John  Jamdyce,"  said 
Richard — "  I  suppose  you  mean  him  ?  " 

"  Of  course  1  do." 

"  Then,  1  may  say  at  once  that  I  am  glad  of  it,  because  it  is 
on  that  subject  that  1  am  anxious  to  be  understood.  By  you. 
mind — you,  my  dear  !  I  am  not  accountable  to  Mr.  Jarna>ce, 
or  Mr.  Anybody." 

I  was  pained  to  find  him  taking  this  tone,  and  he  observed  it. 

"Well,  well,  ray  dear,"  said  Richard,  "we  won't  go  into  that, 
jow.  I  want  to  appear  quietly  in  your  country  house  here, 
with  you  under  my  arm,  and  give  my  charming  cousin  a  sur- 
prise.   I  suppose  your  loyalty  to  John  Jamdyce  will  allow  that  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Richard,"  I  returned,  "  you  know  you  would  be 
heartily  welcome  at  his  house — your  home,  if  you  will  but  con- 
sider it  so  ;  and  you  are  as  heartily  welcome  here." 

"  Spoken  like  the  best  of  little  women  ! "  cried  Richard,  gaily. 

I  asked  him  how  he  liked  his  profession  ? 

"Oh,  I  like  it  well  enough  !"  said  Richard.  "It's  all  righc. 
It  does  as  well  as  anything  else,  for  a  time.  1  don't  know  that 
I  shall  care  about  it  when  I  come  to  be  settled  ;  but  I  can  sell 
out  then,  and — however,  never  mind  all  that  botheration  at 
present." 

So  young  and  handsome,  and  in  all  respects  so  perfectly  the 
opposite  of  Miss  Flite  !  And  yet,  in  the  clouded,  eager  seeking 
look  that  passed  over  him,  so  dreadfully  like  her  1 

"  I  am  iu  town  on  leave,  just  now,"  said  Richard. 

"Indeed?" 

"Yes.  I  have  run  over  to  look  after  my — my  Chancery  in- 
terests, before  the  long  vacation,"  said  Richard,  forcing  a  careless 
laugh.  "  We  are  beginning  to  spin  along  with  that  old  suit  at 
last,  I  promise  you." 

N©  wonder  that  I  shook  my  head  ! 

'^  As  you  say,  if  s  not  a  pleasant  subject."  Richard  spoke 
with  the  same  shade  crossing  his  face  as  before.  "  I/;t  if  go 
to  the  four  winds  for  tonight. — Puffl  Gone  1 — Who  do  jtm 
soppose  is  with  me  ?  " 
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*  Was  it  Mr.  Skirapole's  voice  I  beard  ?  " 

''  That's  the  man  1  He  does  me  more  good  than  anybody. 
Vn*at  a  flliscinating  child  it  is ! " 

1  asked  Richard  if  anyone  knew  of  their  coming  down  to- 
gether? He  answered,  No,  nobody.  He  had  been  to  call 
upon  the  dear  old  infant — so  he  called  Mr.  Skimpole— and  the 
dear  old  infant  had  told  him  where  we  were,  and  he  had  told 
fte  dear  old  infant  he  was  bent  on  coining  to  see  us,  and  th€ 
dear  old  infant  had  directly  wanted  to  come  too  ;  and  so  he  had 
brought  him.  "And  he  is  worth — not  to  say  his  sordid  ex- 
penses— but  thrice  his  weight  in  gold,"  said  Richard.  "  He  is 
such  a  cheery  fellow.  No  worldliness  about  him.  Fresh  and 
green -hearted ! " 

I  certainly  did  not  see  the  proof  of  Mr.  Skimpole's  unworldli- 
ness  in  his  having  his  expenses  paid  by  Richard ;  but  I  made 
no  remark  about  that.  Indeed,  he  came  in,  and  turned  our 
conversation.  He  was  charmed  to  see  me  j  said  he  had  been 
shedding  delicious  tears  of  joy  and  sympathy,  at  intervals  for 
six  weeks,  on  my  account ;  had  never  been  so  happy  as  in 
hearing  of  my  progress  ;  began  to  understand  the  mixture  of 
good  and  evil  in  the  world  now  ;  felt  that  he  appreciated  health 
the  more,  when  somebody  else  was  ill ;  didn't  know  but  what 
it  might  be  in  the  scheme  of  things  that  A  should  squint  to  make 
13  happier  in  looking  straight ;  or  that  C  should  carry  a  wooden 
leg,  to  make  D  better  satisfied  with 'his  flesh  and  blood  in  a  silk 
stocking. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Summerson,  here  is  our  friend  Richard,'*  said 
Mr.  Skimpole,  "full  of  the  brightest  visions  of  the  future,  which 
he  evokes  out  of  the  darkness  of  Chancery.  Now  that's  de 
lightful,  that's  inspiriting,  that's  full  of  poetry !  l\\  old  times, 
the  wood<  and  solitudes  were  made  joyous  to  the  shepherd  by  the  « 
imaginary  piping  and  dancing  of  Pan  and  tlie  Nymphs.  This 
present  shepherd,  our  pastoral  Richard,  brightens  the  dull  Inns 
of  Court  by  making  Fortune  and  her  train  sport  through  them 
to  the  melodious  notes  of  a  judgment  from  the  bene:h.  That's 
very  pleasant,  you  know  I  Some  ill-conditioned  growling  fel- 
low may  say  to  me,  'What's  the  use  of  these  legal  and  equitable 
abuses?  How  do  you  dt^fend  them  ?'  I  reply,  *  My  growling 
friend,  I  doiit  defend  diem,  but  they  are  very  agreeable  to  me. 
There  is  a  shepherd  youth,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  transmutes 
them  into  something  highly  fascinating  to  my  simplicity.  I 
don't  say  it  is  for  this  that  they  exist — for  I  am  a  chUd  among 
you  worldly  grumblers,  and  not  called  upon  to  account  ta  JM 
#r  myself  for  anything — ^but  it  may  be  so.'  " 
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I  began  seriously  to  think  that  Richard  coul  j  scaicely  hav« 
found  a  worse  friend  than  this.  It  made  me  uneasy  that  at 
such  a  tinie,  when  he  most  required  some  right  principle  and 
purpose,  he  should  have  this  captivating  looseness  and  putting- 
off  of  everything,  this  airy  dispensing  with  all  principle  and  pur- 
pose, at  his  elbow.  I  thought  I  could  understand  how  such  a 
nature  as  my  Guardian's,  experienced  in  the  world,  and  forced 
to  contemplate  the  miserable  evasions  and  contentions  of  the 
family  misfortune,  found  an  immense  relief  in  Mr.  Skimpole's 
avowal  of  his  weaknesses  and  display  of  guileless  candour ;  but 
I  could  not  satisfy  myself  that  it  was  as  aitless  as  it  seemed  \ 
or  that  it  did  not  serve  Mr.  Skimpole's  idle  turn  quite  as  well  as 
any  other  part,  and  with  less  trouble. 

They  both  walked  back  with  me  ;  and  Mr.  Skimpole  leaving 
us  at  the  gate,  I  walked  softly  in  with  Richard,  and  said,  "  Ada, 
my  love,  I  have  brought  a  gentleman  to  visit  you."  It  was  not 
difficult  to  read  the  blushing,  startled  face.  She  loved  him  dearly, 
and  he  knew  it,  and  I  knew  it.  It  was  a  very  transparent  busi. 
ness,  that  meeting  as  cousins  only. 

I  almost  mistrusted  myself,  as  growing  quite  wicked  in  mj 
suspicions,  but  I  was  not  so  sure  that  Richard  loved  her  dearly. 
He  admired  her  very  much — any  one  must  have  done  that — 
and  I  dare  say,  would  have  renewed  their  youthful  engagement 
with  great  pride  and  ardour,  but  that  he  knew  how  she  would 
respect  her  promise  to,  my  Guardian.  Still,  I  had  a  tormenting 
idea  that  the  influence  upon  him  extended  even  here  ;  that  he 
was  postponing  his  best  truth  and  earnestness,  in  this  as  in  all 
things,  until  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce  should  be  off  his  mind. 
Ah  me !  what  Richard  would  have  been  without  that  blight  I 
never  shall  know  now  ! 

He  told  Ada,  in  his  most  ingenuous  way,  that  he  had  not 
come  to  make  any  secret  inroad  on  the  terms  she  had  accepted 

S rather  too  implicitly  and  confidingly,  he  thought)  from  Mr.  Jam- 
lyce  ;  that  he  had  come  openly  to  see  her,  and  to  see  me,  an(' 
to  justify  himself  for  the  present  terms  on  which  he  stood  with 
■*'r.  Jarndyce.     As  the  dear  old  infant  would  be  with  us  directly, 
begged  that  I  would  make  an  appointment  for  the  morning, 
■*n  he  might  set  himself  right,  through  the  means  of  an  un- 
ed  conversation  with  me.     I  proposed  to  walk  with  him 
^rk  at  seven  o'clock,  and  this  was  arranged.     Mr.  Skim- 
afterwards  appeared,  and  made  us  merry  for  an  hour, 
-ly  requested  to  see  Little  Coavinses  (meaning 
M  her,  with  a  patriarchal  air,  that  he  had  given 
*^e  business  in  his  power ;  and.  that  if  pne  qf 
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ber  litde  brothers  would  make  haste  to  get  set-up  in  the  ^ame 
profession,  he  hoped  he  should  still  be  able  to  put  a  good  dea* 
of  employment  in  his  way. 

"  For  I  am  constantly  being  taken  in  these  nets,"  said  Mi 
Skimpole,  looking  beamingly  at  us  over  a  glass  of  wine-and- 
water,  "and  am  constantly  being  bailed  out — like  a  boat.  Or 
paid  off — ^like  a  ship's  company.  Somebody  always  does  it  foi 
me.  /  can*t  do  it,  you  know,  for  I  never  have  my  money. 
But  Somebody  does  it.  1  get  out  by  Somebody's  moans ;  I  ana 
not  like  the  starling;  I  get  out.  If  you  were  to  ask  me  who 
Somebody  is,  upon  my  word  I  couldn't  tell  you.  Let  u« 
drink  to  Somebody.     God  bless  him  ! " 

Richard  was  a  little  late  in  the  morning,  but  I  had  not  to 
wait  for  hiia  long,  and  we  turned  into  the  park.  The  air  was 
bright  and  dewy,  and  the  sky  without  a  cloud.  The  birds  sang 
delightfully ;  the  sparkles  in  the  fern,  the  grass,  and  tr.-es,  were 
exquisite  to  see;  the  richness  of  the  woods  seem^u  to  have 
increased  twenty-fold  since  yesterday,  as  if  in  the  itiH  night 
when  they  had  looked  so  massively  hushed  in  sleep.  Nature, 
through  all  the  minute  details  of  every  wonderful  le«t,  had  been 
more  wakeful  than  usual  for  the  glory  of  that  day. 

"  This  is  a  lovely  place,"  said  Richard,  looking  round.  "  None 
of  the  jar  and  discord  of  law-suits  here  !  " 

But  there  was  other  trouble. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  my  dear  girl,"  said  Richard,  "when  I  get 
affairs  in  general  settled,  I  shall  come  down  here,  I  think,  and 
rest" 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  to  rest  now  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  as  to  resting  now^'  said  Richard,  "  or  as  to  doing  any- 
thing very  definite  now,  that's  not  easy.  In  short  it  can't  be 
done  ;  /can't  do  it  at  least." 

"Why  not?"  said  I. 

"  YoH  know  why  not,  Esther.  If  you  were  living  in  an  un 
finished  house,  liable  to  have  the  roof  put  on  or  taken  off-  to 
be  from  top  to  bottom  pulled  down  or  built  up — to-morrow, 
next  day,  next  week,  next  month,  next  year — you  would  find  it 
hard  to  rest  or  settle.  So  do  I.  Now  ?  Tliere's  no  now  for 
us  suitors." 

I  could  almost  have  believed  in  the  attraction  on  which  my 
poor  little  wandering  friend  had  expatiated,  when  I  saw  again 
the  darkened  look  of  last  night.  Terrible  to  think,  it  had  in  il 
also,  a  shade  of  that  unfortunate  man  who  had  died. 

"  My  dear  Richard,"  said  I,  "  this  is  a  bad  beginninj  of  o\^ 
coBveriadon." 
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"  I  knew  you  would  tell  me  so,  Dame  Dui  Jen." 

''And  not  I  alone,  dear  Richard.  It  was  not  I  who  cu^ 
tioned  you  once,  never  to  found  a  hope  or  expectation  on  tilt 
family  curse." 

"  There  you  come  back  to  John  Jarndyce ! "  said  Richard, 
impatiently.  "  Well !  We  must  approach  him  sooner  or  lalsr, 
for  he  is  the  staple  of  what  I  have  to  say  :  and  if  s  as  well  At 
one  2.  My  dear  Esther,  how  can  you  be  so  blind  ?  Don't  yua 
see  that  he  is  an  interested  party,  and  that  it  may  be  very  weli 
for  him  to  wish  me  to  know  nothing  of  the  suit,  and  care  noth^ 
ing  about  it,  but  that  it  may  not  be  quite  so  well  for  me?** 

**  O  Richard,"  I  remonstrated,  "  is  it  possible  that  you  can 
ever  have  seen  him  and  heard  him,  that  you  can  ever  have 
lived  under  his  roof  and  known  him,  and  can  yet  breathe,  even 
to  me  in  this  solitary  place  where  there  is  no  one  to  hear  iu» 
such  imworthy  suspicions  ?  " 

lie  reddened  deeply,  as  if  his  natural  generosity  felt  a  pans 
jf  reproach.  He  was  silent  for  a  little  while,  before  he  repli^ 
in  a  subdued  voice  : 

"  Estlier,  I  am  sure  you  know  that  I  am  not  a  mean  felloWi 
and  that  I  have  some  sense  of  suspicion  and  distrust  being  poor 
qualities  in  one  of  my  years." 

"  I  know  it  very  well,"  said  I.  "  I  am  not  more  sure  of  any- 
thing." 

"  That's  a  dear  girl ! "  retorted  Richard,  "  and  like  you,  bo- 
cause  it  gives  me  comfort.  I  had  need  to  get  some  scrap  of 
comfort  out  of  all  this  business,  for  if  s  a  bad  one  at  the  best,  as 
I  have  no  occasion  to  tell  you." 

"  I  know  perfectly,"  said  I,  "  I  know  as  well,  Richard — ^what 
shall  I  say  ?  as  well  as  you  do — that  such  misconstructions  are 
foreign  to  your  nature.  And  I  know,  as  well  as  you  know,  what 
so  changes  it." 

"  Come,  sister,  come,"  said  Richard,  a  little  more  gaily,  **jrou 
will  be  fair  with  me  at  all  events.  If  I  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  under  that  influence,  so  has  he.  If  it  has  a  little  twisted  me, 
it  may  have  a  little  twisted  him,  too.  I  don't  say  thai  he  is  not 
an  honourable  man,  out  of  all  this  complication  and  uncertainty ; 
I  am  sure  he  is.  But  it  taints  everybody.  You  know  it  taints 
everybody.  You  have  heard  him  say  so  fifty  times.  Then  why 
should  he  escape  ?  " 

"  Because,"  said  I,  '<  his  is  an  uncommon  character,  and  he 
aas  resolutely  kept  himself  outside  the  c'rcle,  Richard," 

'^  Oh,  because  and  because ! "  replied  Richard,  in  his  vivft* 
ciotts  way,     '*  I  am  not  sure,  my  dear  girl,  but  that  it  vaxf  be 
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and  specious  to  preserve  that  outward  indifference.  I1 
may  cause  other  parties  interested  to  become  lax  acboul  theu 
interests ;  and  people  may  die  off,  and  points  may  drag  them 
selves  out  of  memory,  and  many  things  may  smoothly  happen 
that  are  convenient  enough." 

I  was  so  touched  with  pity  for  Richard,  that  I  ^ould  no*  re- 
proach him  any  more,  even  by  a  look.  I  remembered  m) 
Guardian's  gentleness  towards  his  errors,  and  with  what  uerfecl 
freedom  from  resentment  he  had  spoken  of  them. 

"  Esther,"  Richard  resumed,  "  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  I 
have  come  here  to  make  under-handed  charges  against  John 
Jamdyce.  I  have  only  come  to  justify  myself  What  I  say  is, 
it  was  all  ver)'  well,  and  we  got  on  very  well,  while  J  was  a  boy, 
utterly  regardless  of  this  same  suit  ;  but  as  soon  as  1  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  it,  and  to  look  into  it,  then  it  was  quite  an 
other  thing.  Then  Johi)  Jarndyce  discovers  that  Ada  and  I 
must  break  off,  and  that  if  I  don't  amend  that  very  objection- 
able course,  I  am  not  fit  for  her.  Now,  Ksther,  I  don't  mean  to 
amend  that  very  objectionable  course :  I  will  not  hold  John 
Jarndyce's  favour  on  those  unfair  terms  of  compromise,  which 
he  has  no  right  to  dictate.  Whether  it  pleases  him  or  displeases 
him,  I  must  maintain  my  rights,  and  Ada's.  1  have  been  think- 
ing about  it  a  good  deal,  and  this  is  the  conclusion  I  have  come 
to." 

Poor  dear  Richard  !  He  had  indeed  been  thinking  about  it  a 
good  deal.  His  face,  his  voice,  his  manner,  all  showed  that, 
too  plainly. 

"So  I  tell  him  honourably  (you  are  to  know  I  have  written  to 
him  about  all  this),  that  we  arc  at  issue,  and  that  \\t  had  better 
be  at  issue  openly  than  covertly.  I  thank  liini  for  his  goodwill 
and  his  protection,  and  he  goes  his  road,  and  I  go  mine.  The 
fact  is,  our  roads  are  not  the  same.  Under  one  of  the  wills  in 
dispute  I  should  take  much  more  than  he.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  it  is  the  one  to  be  established  ;  but  there  it  is,  and  it  has 
its  chance." 

"  I  have  not  to  learn  from  you,  my  dear  Richard,"  said  I,  *'  of 
four  letter.  I  had  heard  of  it  already,  without  an  offended  or 
angry  word." 

"  Indeed  ? "  replied  Richard,  softening.  •*  I  am  glad  I  said 
he  was  an  honourable  man,  out  of  all  this  wretched  affair.  But 
\  always  say  that,  and  have  never  doubted  it.  Now,  my  dear 
Esther,  I  know  these  views  of  mine  appear  extremely  harsh  to 
jrou,  and  will  to  Ada  when  you  tell  her  what  has  passed  between 
ut.    But  if  you  had  gone  into  the  case  as  I  hafe,  if  jrou  ba# 
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only  applied  yourself  to  the  papers  as  I  did  when  i  was  at 
Kenge's,  if  you  only  knew  what  an  accumulation  of  charges  and 
counter-charges,  and  suspicions  and  cioss-suspicions,  they  in- 
volve, you  would  think  me  moderate  in  comparison." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  I.  "  But  do  you  think  that,  among  digic 
many  papers,  there  is  much  truth  and  justice,  Richard?" 

"  There  is  truth  and  justice  somewhere  in  the  case,  Esther,     • 

"  Or  was  once,  long  ago,"  said  I. 

"  Is — is — must  be  somewhere,"  pursued  Richard,  impetuously, 
^  and  must  be  brought  out.  To  allow  Ada  to  be  made  a  bribe 
and  hush-money  of,  is  not  the  way  to  bring  it  out.  You  say  the 
suit  is  changing  me ;  John  Jarndyce  says  it  changes,  has  changed, 
and  will  change,  everybody  who  has  any  share  m  it.  Then  the 
greater  right  I  have  on  my  side,  when  I  resolve  to  do  all  I  can 
to  bring  it  to  an  end." 

"  All  you  can,  Richard  !  Do  you  think  that  in  these  many 
years  no  others  have  done  all  they  could  ?  Has  the  difficulty 
grown  easier  because  of  so  many  failures  ?  " 

*'  It  can't  last  for  ever,"  returned  Richard,  with  a  fierceness 
kindling  in  him  which  again  presented  to  me  that  last  sad  re- 
minder "  I  am  young  and  earnest ;  and  energy  and  determina- 
tion have  done  wonders  many  a  time.  Others  have  only  half 
thrown  themselves  into  it.  I  devote  myself  to  it.  I  make  it  the 
object  of  my  life." 

**0h  Richard,  my  dear,  so  much  the  worse,  so  much  the 
worse  !  " 

"  No,  no,  no,  don't  you  be  afraid  for  me,"  he  returned,  a£fec- 
tionately.  "  You're  a  dear,  good,  wise,  quiet,  blessed  girl ;  but 
you  have  your  prepossessions.  So  I  come  round  to  John  Jarn- 
dyce. I  tell  you,  my  good  Esther,  when  he  and  I  were  on  those 
terms  which  he  found  so  convenient,  we  were  not  on  natural 
terms." 

"  Are  division  and  animosity  your  natural  terms,  Richard  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  say  that  I  mean  that  all  this  business  puts  us 
on  unnatural  terms,  with  which  natural  relations  are  incompat^ 
ible.  See  another  reason  for  urging  it  on !  1  may  find  out, 
when  if «  over,  that  I  have  been  mistaken  in  John  Jarndyce. 
My  head  may  be  "clearer  when  I  am  free  of  it,  and  I  may  then 
agree  with  what  you  say  to-day.  Ve.'-y  welL  Then  I  shall  ac- 
knowledge it,  and  make  him  reparation.'' 

Everything  postponed  to  that  imaginary  time  !  Everytiiing 
held  m  confusion  and  indecision  until  then  ! 

"Now,  my  best  of  confidantes,"  said  Richard,  "I  want  my 
cousin,  Ada,  to  undoistand  that  I  am  not  caption^  ficklq  and 
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irilfuly  about  John  Jarndyce ;  but  that  I  have  this  purpose  and 
reason  at  ray  back.  I  wish  to  represent  myself  to  her  through 
you,  because  she  has  a  great  esteem  and  respect  for  her  cousin 
John ;  and  I  know  you  will  soften  the  course  I  take,  even 
though  you  disapprove  of  it ;  and — and  in  short,"  said  Richard, 
who  had  been  hesitating  through  these  words,  **  I — I  don't  like 
to  represent  myself  in  this  litigious,  contentious,  doubting  chai- 
acter,  to  a  confiding  girl  like  Ada."  ^ 

I  told  him  that  he  was  more  like  himself  in  those  latter  words> 
than  in  anything  he  had  said  yet 

"  Why,"  acknowledged  Richard,  "  that  may  be  true  enough, 
my  love.  I  rather  feel  it  to  be  so.  But  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
myself  fair-play  by  and  by.  I  shall  come  all  right  again,  tlxen, 
don't  you  be  afraid." 

I  asked  him  if  this  were  all  he  wished  me  to  tell  Ada  ? 

"  Not  quite,"  said  Richard.  "  I  am  bound  not  to  wit^ihold 
from  her  that  John  Jarndyce  answered  my  letter  in  his  usoal 
manner,  addressing  me  as  *  My  dear  Rick,'  trying  to  argue  me 
out  of  my  opinions,  and  telling  me  that  they  should  make  no 
difference  in  him.  (All  very  well  of  course,  but  not  altering  the 
case.)  I  also  want  Ada  to  know,  that  if  I  see  her  seldom  just 
now,  I  am  looking  after  her  interests  as  well  as  my  own — we 
two  being  in  the  same  boat  exactly — and  that  I  hope  she  will 
not  suppose,  from  any  flying  rumours  she  may  hear,  that  I  am 
at  all  light-headed  or  imprudent ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  always 
looking  forward  to  the  termination  of  the  suit,  and  always  plan- 
ning in  that  direction.  Being  of  age  now,  and  having  taken 
the  step  I  have  taken,  I  consider  myself  free  from  any  account- 
ability to  John  Jarndyce ;  but  Ada  being  still  a  ward  of  the 
Court,  I  don't  yet  ask  her  to  renew  our  engagement.  When  she 
is  free  to  act  for  herself^  I  shall  be  myself  once  more,  and  we 
shall  both  be  in  very  different  worldly  circumstances,  I  believe. 
,If  you  will  tell  her  all  this  with  the  advantage  of  your  consider- 
ate way,  you  will  do  me  a  very  great  and  a  very  kind  service, 
my  dear  Esther ;  and  I  shall  knock  Jarndyce  and  Jamd}  ce  on  the 
head  with  greater  vigour.  Of  course  I  ask  for  no  secrecy  at 
Bleak  House." 

"  Richard,"  said  I,  "  you  place  great  confidence  in  me,  but  I 
fear  you  will  not  take  advice  from  me  ?  " 

"  If  s  impossible  that  I  can  on  this  subject,  my  dear  girl  On 
any  other,  readily." 

As  if  there  were  any  other  in  his  life  I  As  if  his  whole  careri 
jmd  character  were  not  being  dyed  one  colour  ? 

^  put  I  may  ask  yoG  a  question,  Richa/d  ?  ^ 
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"  I  ^hink  so/'  said  he  laughing.     '*  I  don't  know  irtio  majriio^ 

i/  7*  /I  may  not*' 

"  *fov  say,  ycurself,  you  are  not  leading  a  very  settled  life?* 

'  How  can  I,  my  dear  Esther,  with  nothing  settled  ?*' 

"  A.re  you  in  debt  again  ?  " 

*Why  of  course  I  am,"  said  Richard,  astonished  at  iii|r 
'inplidty. 

"Is  it  of  course?" 

"  My  dear  child,  certainly.  I  can't  throw  myself  into  an  ob- 
ject so  completely,  without  expense.  You  forget,  or  perhaps 
you  don't  know,  that  under  either  of  the  wills  Ada  and  I  take 
something.  It's  only  a  question  between  the  larger  sum  and 
the  smaller.  I  shall  be  within  the  mark  anyway.  Bless  youi 
heart,  my  excellent  girl,"  said  Richard,  quite  amused  with  me,  "  I 
shall  be  all  right.     I  shall  pull  through,  my  dear !  " 

I  felt  so  deeply  sensible  of  the  danger  in  which  he  stood,  that 
I  tried,  in  Ada's  name,  in  my  Guardian's,  in  my  own,  by  every 
fervent  means  that  I  could  think  of,  to  warn  him  of  it,  and  to 
show  him  some  of  his  mistakes.  He  received  everything  I  said, 
with  patience  and  gentleness,  but  it  all  rebounded  from  him 
without  taking  the  least  effect  I  could  not  wonder  at  this,  after 
the  reception  his  pre-occupied  mind  had  given  to  my  Guardian's 
letter  ;  but  I  determined  to  try  Ada's  influence  yet. 

So,  when  our  walk  brought  us  round  to  the  village  again,  and 
\  went  home  to  breakfast,  I  prepared  Ada  for  the  account  I  was 
going  to  give  her,  and  told  her  exactly  what  reason  we  had  to 
dread  that  Richard  was  losing  himself,  and  scattering  his  whole 
life  to  the  winds.  It  made  her  very  unhappy,  of  course ;  though 
she  had  a  far,  far  greater  reliance  on  his  correcting  his  erron 
than  I  could  have — which  was  so  natural  and  loving  in  my  dear  I 
— and  she  presently  wrote  him  this  little  letter : 

My  Dearest  Cousin, 

Esther  has  told  me  all  you  said  to  her  this  morning.  I  write  thu»  t* 
repeat  moit  earnestly  for  myself  all  that  she  said  to  you,  and  to  let  you  know 
how  snre  \  am  that  you  will  sooner  or  later  find  our  cousin  John  a  pattern 
of  truth,  sincerity,  and  goodness,  when  vou  will  deeply,  deeply  grieve  to  havi 
done  him  ^without  intending  it)  so  much  wrong. 

I  do  not  quite  know  how  to  write  what  I  wish  to  say  next,  but  I  trust 
f  ou  will  understand  it  as  I  mean  it.  I  have  some  fears,  my  dearest  cousin, 
*hat  it  may  be  partly  for  my  sake  you  are  now  laying  up  so  much  unhappi- 
aess  for  yourself — and  if  for  yourself^  for  me.  In  case  this  should  be  so,  or 
in  cose  you  should  entertain  much  thought  of  me  v\  what  you  are  doing,  I 
most  earnestly  entreat  and  beg  you  to  desist.  You  can  do  nothing  for  my 
lake  that  will  make  me  half  so  happy  as  for  ever  turning  your  back  upon  tM 
(hadow  in  which  we  both  were  born.  Do  not  be  angry  with  me  for  MjitC 
this.     Pi  ay,  pray,  dear  Richai  \  for  my  sake,  and  for  yonr  owOp  aad  ai  I 
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•atim]  rqmgnance  for  that  source  of  trouble  which  had  its  share  in  making 
us  both  orphans  when  we  were  very  young,  pray,  pray,  let  it  go  for  ever. 
We  have  reason  to  know,  by  this  time,  that  there  is  no  good  in  it,  and  n« 
hope  ;  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  got  from  it  but  sorrow. 

My  dearest  cousin,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  you  are  quite  fret,  and 
that  it  Is  very  likely  you  may  find  some  one  whom  you  will  love  mucl"  bet 
ter  than  your  first  fancy.  I  am  quite  sure,  if  you  will  let  me  say  so,  that 
the  object  of  your  choice  would  greatly  prefer  to  follow  your  fortunes  fax 
iiid  wide,  liowever  moderate  or  poor,  and  see  you  happy,  doing  your  duty 
aid  purouing  your  chosen  way;  than  to  have  the  hope  of  being,  or  even  to 
:k.',  very  licii  with  you  (if  such  a  thing  were  possible),  at  tlie  cost  of  dragguig 
yeai  i  of  procrabtination  and  anxiety,  and  of  your  uidifference  to  other  aim^ 
Voa  may  wonder  at  my  saying  this  so  confidently  with  so  little  knowledge  or 
•  Kijerience,  but  I  know  it  tor  a  certainty  from  my  own  heart. 
Ever,  my  dearest  cousin, 

Your  most  afifectionate, 

Ada. 

This  note  brought  Richard  to  us  very  soon  ;  but  it  made  little 
change  in  him,  if  any.  We  would  fairly  try,  he  said,  who  was 
^iglit  and  who  was  wrong — he  would  show  us — we  should  see  * 
He  was  animated  and  glowing,  as  if  Ada's  tenderness  had  grati- 
fied him ;  but  I  could  only  hope,  with  a  sigh,  that  the  letter 
might  have  some  stronger  effect  upon  his  mind  on  re-perusal, 
tlian  it  assuredly  had  then. 

As  they  were  to  remain  with  us  that  day,  and  had  taken  their 
places  to  return  by  the  coach  next  morning,  I  sought  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  Mr.  Skimpole.  Our  out-of-door  life  easily 
llircw  one  in  my  way ;  and  I  delicately  said,  that  there  was  a 
responsibility  in  encouraging  Richard. 

'*  Responsibility,  my  dear  Miss  Summerson,"  he  repeated, 
catching  at  the  word  with  the  pleasantest  smile,  **  I  am  the  last 
man  in  the  world  for  such  a  thing.  I  never  was  responsible  in 
my  life — I  can't  be." 

"I  am  afraid  everybody  is  obliged  to  be,"  said  I,  timidly 
rnough :  he  being  so  much  older  and  more  cleverer  than  I. 

"No,  really?"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  receiving  this  new  light 
i\'ith  a  most  agreeable  jocularity  of  surprise.  "  But  every  man's 
not  obliged  to  be  solvent?  I  am  not.  I  never  was.  See,  my 
dear  Miss  Summerson,"  he  took  a  handful  of  loose  silver  and 
halfpence  from  his  pocket,  "there's  so  much  money.  I  have 
not  an  idea  how  much.  I  have  not  the  power  of  counting. 
Call  it  four  and  ninepence — call  it  four  pound  nine.  They 
tell  me  I  owe  moie  than  that.  I  dare  say  1  do.  I  dare  say  1 
owe  as  much  as  good-natured  people  will  let  me  owe.  If  thej 
don't  stop,  why  should  I  ?  There  you  have  Harold  Skimpale  u 
\xt  le.     If  that*  s  responsibility,  I  am  responsible." 
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The  perfect  ease  of  manner  with  which  he  put  the  money  op 
again,  and  looked  at  me  with  a  smile  on  his  refined  face,  as  if  he 
had  been  mentioning  a  curious  little  fact  about  somebod)  elsq 
almost  made  me  feel  as  if  he  really  had  nothing  to  do  with  it 

*'  Now  when  you  mention  responsibility/'  he  resumed,  "  I  an 
disposed  to  say,  that  I  never  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  anj 
one  whom  I  should  consider  so  refreshingly  responsible  as  your- 
self You  appear  to  me  to  be  the  very  touchstone  of  respon 
sibility.  When  I  see  you,  my  dear  Miss  Summerson,  iiiteiu 
upon  the  perfect  working  of  the  whole  little  orderly  system  o^ 
which  you  are  the  centre,  I  feel  inclined  to  say  to  myself— in 
fact  I  do  say  to  myself,  very  often — tliafs  responsibility." 

It  was  difficult,  after  this,  to  explain  what  I  meant ;  but  1 
persisted  so  far  as  to  say,  that  we  all  hoped  he  would  check  and 
not  confirm  Richard  in  the  sanguine  views  he  entertained  just 
then. 

**  Most  willingly,"  he  retorted,  "  if  I  could.  But,  my  dcai 
Mi^s  Summerson,  I  have  no  art,  no  disguise.  If  he  takes  me 
by  the  hand,  and  leads  me  through  Westminster  Hall  in  an  airy 
procession  after  Fortune,  I  must  go.  If  he  says,  *  Skimpole, 
join  the  dance ! '  I  must  join  it.  Common  sense  wouldn't,  1 
know  ;  but  I  have  no  common  sense." 

"  It  was  very  unfortunate  for  Richard,"  I  said. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ! "  returned  Mr.  Skimpole.  "  Don't  say 
that,  don't  say  that.  Let  us  suppose  him  keeping  company 
with  Common  Sense — an  excellent  man — a  good  deal  wrinkled 
— dreadfully  practical — change  for  a  ten-pound  note  in  every 
pocket — ruled  account-book  in  his  hand — say,  upon  the  whole, 
resembling  a  tax-gatherer.  Our  dear  Richard,  sanguine,  ardent, 
overleaping  obstacles,  bursting  with  poetry  like  a  young  bud, 
says  to  this  highly  respectable  companion,  *  I  see  a  colden  pros- 
pect before  me ;  it's  very  bright,  it's  very  beautiful,  it's  verj 
joyous  ;  here  I  go,  bounding  over  the  landscape  to  come  at  it ! 
The  respectable  companion  instantly  knocks  him  down  with  tht 
ruled  account-book ;  tells  him,  in  a  literal  prosaic  way,  that  he 
sees  no  such  thing;  shows  him  it's  nothing  but  fees,  fraud, 
horsehair  wigs,  and  black  gowns.  Now  you  know  thaf  s  a  pain- 
ful change ; — sensible  in  the  last  degree,  I  have  no  doubt,  but 
disagreeable,  /can't  do  it  I  haven't  got  the  ruled  account- 
book,  I  have  none  of  the  tax^athering  elements  in  my  compo- 
sition, I  am  not  at  all  respectable,  and  I  don't  want  to  be.  Odd 
perhaps,  but  so  it  is  !  " 

It  was  idle  to  say  more ;  so  I  proposed  that  we  should  joib 
Ada  and  Richard,  who  were  a  little  m  iidv^ce,  a^d  I  ^tc  rp 
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Mr.  Skimpole  in  despair.  He  had  been  over  the  Hall  in  thf 
course  of  the  morning,  and  whimsically  described  the  fainih 
pictures  as  we  walked.  There  were  such  portentous  shepherd 
esses  amoung  the  Ladies  Dedlock  dead  and  gone,  he  told  us, 
that  peaceful  crooks  became  weapons  of  assault  in  their  bands. 
They  tended  their  flocks  severely  in  buckram  and  powder,  and 
put  their  sticking-plaster  patches  on  to  terrify  commoners,  as 
thexhiefs  of  some  other  tribes  put  on  their  war-paint.  There 
was  a  Sir  Somebody  Dedlock,  with  a  battle,  a  sprung-mine, 
volumes  of  smoke,  flashes  of  lightning,  a  town  on  fire,  and  a 
stormed  fort,  all  in  full  action  between  his  horse's  two  hind 
legs  :  showing,  he  supposed,  how  little  a  Dedlock  made  of  such 
trifles.  The  whole  race  he  represented  as  having  evidently 
been,  in  life,  what  he  called  "  stuffed  people," — a  large  coUec 
tion,  glassy  eyed,  set  up  in  the  most  approved  manner  on  theii 
various  twigs  and  perches,  very  correct,  perfectly  free  from 
animation,  and  always  in  glass  cases. 

I  was  not  so  easy  now,  during  any  reference  to  the  name, 
but  that  I  felt  it  a  relief  when  Richard,  with  an  exclamation  oi 
surprise,   hurried  away  to  meet  a  stranger,   whom   he  first 
descried  coming  slowly  towards  us. 
-  "  Dear  me  ! "  said  Mr.  Skimpole.     "  Vholes !  ** 

We  asked  if  that  were  a  friend  of  Richard's. 

"  Friend  and  legal  adviser,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole.  "  Now, 
my  dear  Miss  Summerson,  if  you  want  common  sense,  respon- 
sibility, and  respectability,  all  united — if  you  want  an  exem- 
plary man — Vholes  is  ih€  roan." 

We  had  not  known,  we  said,  that  Richard  was  assisted  by 
any  gentleman  of  that  name. 

"  ^^en  he  emerged  from  legal  infancy,"  returned  Mr.  Skim 
pole,  "n^e  parted  from  our  conversational  friend  Kenge,  and 
took  up,  I  believe,  with  Vholes.  Indeed,  I  know  he  did, 
because  I  introduced  him  to  Vholes." 

"  Had  you  known  him  long  ?  "  asked  Ada. 

*'  Vholes  ?  My  dear  Miss  Clare,  I  had  had  that  kind  of  ac- 
quaintance with  him  which  I  have  had  with  several  gentlemen 
of  his  profession.  He  had  done  something  or  other,  in  a  very 
agreeable,  civil  manner — taken  proceedings,  I  think,  is  the 
expre^^sion — which  ended  in  the  proceeding  of  his  taking  me. 
Somebody  was  so  good  as  to  step  in  and  pay  the  money — 
something  and  fourpence  was  the  amount ;  I  forget  the  pounds 
and  ihillings,  but  I  itnow  it  ended  with  fourpence,  because  if 
struck  me  at  the  time  as  being  so  odd  that  I  could  owe  any 
body  fourpence — and  ^ttcr  that,   I  brought  them  togetira 
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Vholes  asked  me  for  the  introduction,  and  1  gave  it.  Now  1 
ccrae  to  think  of  it,"  he  looked  inquiringly  at  us  i^ith  hit 
frankest  smile  as  he  made  the  discovery,  **  Vholes  bribed  me, 
perhaps  ?  He  gave  me  something,  and  called  it  commission. 
Was  it  a  five-pound  note  ?  Do  you  know,  I  think  it  must  have 
been  a  five-pound  note  I " 

His  further  consideration  of  the  point  was  prevented  b) 
Richard's  coming  back  to  us  in  an  excited  state,  and  hastily 
presenting  Mr.  Vholes— a  sallow  man  with  pinched  lips  that 
looked  as  if  they  were  cold,  a  red  eruption  here  and  there  upon 
his  face,  tall  and  thin,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  high-shouldered, 
and  stooping.  Dressed  in  black,  black-gloved,  and  buttoned 
to  the  chin,  there  was  nothing  so  remarkable  in  him  as  a  lifeless 
manner,  and  a  slow  fixed  way  he  had  of  looking  at  Richard. 

**  I  hope  I  don't  disturb  you,  ladies,"  said  Mr.  Vholes  ;  and 
now  I  observed  that  he  was  further  remarkable  for  an  inward 
manner  of  speaking.  "  I  arranged  with  Mr.  Carstone  that  he 
should  always  know  when  his  cause  was  in  the  Chancellor's 
paper,  and  being  informed  by  one  of  my  clerks  last  night  after 
post  time  that  it  stood,  rather  unexpectedly,  in  the  paper  for  to 
morrow,  I  put  myself  into  the  coach  early  this  morning  and 
came  down  to  confer  with  him." 

"Yes  !"  said  Richard,  flushed,  and  looking  triumphantly  at 
Ada  and  me,  "we  don't  do  these  things  in  the  old  slow  way, 
now.  We  spin  along,  now  !  Mr.  Vholes,  we  must  hire  some- 
thing to  «rjt  over  to  the  post  town  in,  and  catch  the  mail  to- 
iiigiii,  and  go  up  by  it  ! " 

"  Anything  you  please,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Vholes.  "  I  am 
quite  at  your  service." 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Richard,  locking  at  his  watch.  "  If  1 
run  down  to  the  Dedlock,  and  get  my  portmanteau  fastened 
up,  and  order  a  gig,  or  a  chaise,  or  whatever" s  to  be  got,  we 
•hall  have  an  hour  then  before  starting.  I'll  come  back  to 
tea.  Cousin  Ada,  will  you  and  Esther  take  care  of  Mr.  Vholes 
while  I  am  gone  ?" 

He  was  away  directly,  in  his  heat  and  hurry,  and  was  soon 
lost  in  the  dusk  of  evening.  We  who  were  left  walked  on  to 
wards  the  house. 

"Is  Mr.   Carstone's  presence   necessary  to-morrow,  sir? 
said  I.     "  Can  it  do  any  good  ?  " 

"  No,  miss,"  Mr.  Vholes  replied.  "  I  am  not  9ware  that  :i 
can." 

Both  Ada  and  I  expressed  our  regret  that  he  shouM  ga  th-^ 
m^J  to  be  disappoioted. 
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••Mr*  Carstone  has  laid  down  the  principle  of  •vaccbitiubif 
own  interests,"  said  Mr.  Vholes,  "  and  when  a  client  lays  ({own 
his  own  principle,  and  it  is  not  immoral,  it  devolves  upoi-  nac 
to  carry  it  out.  I  wish  in  business  to  be  exact  and  op«n.  I 
am  a  widower  with  three  daughters—  Emma,  Jane,  an  d  Caro- 
line— and  my  desire  is  so  to  discharge  the  duties  of  life  as  to 
leave  them  a  good  nan.C.  This  appears  to  be  a  pleasant  spot, 
miss." 

The  remark  being  made  to  me,  in  consequence  of  jny  being 
next  to  him  as  we  walked,  I  assented,  and  enumerated  its  chief 
attractions. 

"Indeed?"  said  Mr.  Vholes.  "I  have  the  privilege  of 
fupporting  an  aged  father  in  the  Vale  of  Taunton — his  native 
place — and  I  admire  that  country  very  much.  I  had  no  idea 
there  was  anything  so  attractive  here." 

To  keep  up  the  conversation,  I  asked  Mr.  Vholes  if  he  would 
like  to  live  altogether  in  the  country  ? 

"  There,  miss,"  said  he,  "  you  touch  me  on  a  tender  string. 
My  health  is  not  good  (my  digestion  being  much  impaired),  and 
if  I  had  only  myself  to  consider,  I  should  take  refuge  in  rural 
habits ;  especially  as  the  cares  of  business  have  prevented  me 
from  ever  coming  much  into  contact  with  general  society,  an^ 
particularly  with  ladies'  society,  which  I  have  most  wished  t< 
mix  in.  But  with  my  three  daughters,  Emma,  Jane,  and  Caro 
line — and  my  aged  father — I  cannot  afibrd  to  be  selfish.  Jt  ii 
true,  I  have  no  longer  to  maintain  a  dear  grandmo  her  who  died 
in  her  hundred-and-second  year ;  but  enough  rema.ns  to  rende) 
it  indispensable  that  the  mill  should  be  always  going." 

It  required  some  attention  to  hear  him,  on  account  of  his  in 
ward  speaking  and  his  lifelefe  manne/. 

'*  You  will  excuse  my  having  mentioned  my  daughters,"  he 
said.  "  They  are  my  weak  point.  I  wish  to  leave  the  pooi 
girls  some  little  independence,  as  well  as  a  good  name." 

We  now  arrived  at  Mr.  Boy  thorn's  house,  where  the  tea-table, 
all  prepared,  was  awaiting  us.  Richard  came  in,  restless  and 
hurried,  shortly  afterwards,  and  leaning  over  Mr.  Vholes'  chair, 
whispered  something' in  his  ear.  Mr.  Vholes  replied  aloud — or 
as  nearly  aloud  I  suppose  as  he  ever  replied  to  anything — "You 
will  drive  me,  will  you,  sir  ?  It  is  all  the  same  to  me,  sir.  Any- 
diing  you  please.     1  am  quite  at  your  service." 

VVe  understood  from  what  followed  that  Mr.  Skimpolc  was  to 
be  left  until  the  morning  to  occupy  the  two  places  which  had 
been  already  paid  for.  As  Ada  and  I  were  both  in  low  spjriti 
concerning  Richaiti  and  very  sorry  so  to  part  with  him   nw 
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made  it  as  plain  as  we  politely  could  that  we  should  leave  Mr, 
Skimpole  to  the  Dedlock  Amis,  and  retire  when  the  night  trav* 
ellers  were  gone. 

Richard's  high  spirits  carrying  everything  before  them,  wc 
all  went  out  together  to  the  top  of  the  hill  above  the  village, 
where  he  had  ordered  a  gig  to  wait;  and  where  wc  found  a  man 
with  a  lantern  standing  at  the  head  of  the  gaunt  pale  horse  that 
bad  been  harnessed  to  it. 

I  never  'shall  forget  those  two  seated  side  by  side  in  the  lan- 
cem*s  light ;  Richard  all  flush  and  fire  and  laughter,  with  the 
reins  in  hij  hand ;  Mr.  Vholes,  quite  still,  black-gloved,  and 
buttoned  up,  looking  at  him  as  if  he  were  looking  at  his  prey 
and  charming  it.  I  have  before  me  the  whole  picture  of  the 
warm  dark  night,  the  summer  lightning,  the  dusty  track  of  road 
closed  in  by  hedgerows  and  high  trees,  the  gaunt  pale  horse 
with  his  ears  pricked  up,  and  the  driving  away  at  speed  to  Jarn- 
dyce  and  Jarndyce. 

My  dear  girl  told  me,  that  night,  how  Richard's  being  there- 
after prosperous  or  ruined,  befriended  or  deserted,  could  only 
make  this  difference  to  her,  that  the  more  he  needed  love  from 
one  unchanging  heart,  the  more  love  that  unchanging  heart 
would  have  to  give  him ;  how  he  thought  of  her  through  his 
present  errors,  a:id  she  would  think  of  him  at  all  times  ;  never 
>f  herself,  if  she  could  devote  herself  to  him  :  never  of  her  own 
delights,  ijf  she  could  minister  to  his. 

And  she  kept  her  word  ? 

I  look  along  the  road  before  me,  where  the  distance  already 
shortens  and  the  journey's  end  is  growing  visible ;  and,  true  and 
good  above  the  dead  sea  of  the  Chancery  suit,  and  all  the  ashej 
fruit  it  casts  ashore,  I  think  I  see  my  darling. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

A  Struggle. 

|H£N  our  time  came  for  returning  to  Bleak  House  agam, 
we  were  punctual  to  the  day,  and  were  received  with 
an  overpowering  welcome.  I  was  perfectly  restored 
to  health  and  strength  ;  and  finding  my  housekeeping 
keys  laid  ready  for  me  in  my  room,  rang  myself  in  as  if  I  had 
been  a  new  yr ar,  with  a  flaerry  little  peal.     "  Once  more,  duty, 
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Arty,  Esther/'  said  I ;  "and  if  you  are  not  overjoyed  to  Jo  it, 
more  than  cheerfully  and  contentedly,  through  anjrthing  and 
everything,  you  ought  to  be.  Thaf  s  all  I  have  to  say  to  y$u^ 
my  dear  I " 

The  €rst  few  mornings  were  mornings  of  so  mudt  bustle  and 
business,  devoted  to  such  settlements  of  accounts,  such  repeated 
journeys  to  and  fro  between  the  Growlery  and  all  other  parts  of 
the  house,  so  many  re-arrangenients  of  diawers  and  presses,  and 
•uch  a  general  new  beginmng  altogether,  tliat  I  had  not  a  mo- 
Bisnt's  leisure.  But  when  these  arrangements  were  complete^ 
and  everything  was  in  order,  I  paid  a  visit  of  a  few  hours  to 
London,  which  something  in  the  letter  I  had  destroyed  at 
Chesne}   ^old  had  induced  me  to  decide  upon  in  my  own  mind 

I  nia^ie  Caddy  Jellyby — her  maiden  name  \V^s  so  natural  to 
iwe  that  I  always  called  her  by  it — the  pretext  for  this  visit;  and 
wrote  her  a  note  previously,  asking  the  favour  of  her  company 
on  a  little  business  expedition.  Leaving  home  very  early  ia 
the  morning,  I  got  to  London  by  stage-coach  in  such  good  time, 
that  I  walked  to  Newman  Sfreet  with  the  day  before  me. 

Caddy,  who  had  not  seen  me  since  her  wedding  day,  was  so 
glad  and  so  affectionate  that  I  was  half  inclined  to  fear  I  should 
make  her  husband  jealous.  But  he  was,  in  his  way,  just  as  bad 
— I  mean  as  good;  and  in  short  it  was  the  old  story,  and 
nobody  would  leave  me  any  possibility  of  doing  anything  meri- 
torious. 

The  elder  Mr.  Turveydrop  was  in  bed,  I  found,  and  Caddy 
was  milling  his  chocolate,  which  a  melancholy  little  boy  who  was 
an  apprentice — it  seemed  such  a  curious  thing  to  be  appren- 
ticed to  the  trade  of  dancing — was  waiting  to  carry  up-stairs. 
Her  father-in-law  was  extremely  kind  and  considerate,  Caddy 
told  me,  and  they  lived  most  happily  together.  (When  she 
spoke  of  their  living  together,  she  meant  that  the  old  gentleman 
bad  all  the  good  things  and  adl  the  good  lodging,  while  she  and 
hex  husband  had  what  they  could  get,  and  were  poked  into  two 
corner  room^  over  the  Mews.) 

"And  how  is  your  mama,  Caddy  ? '*  said  L 

"Why,  1  hear  of  her,  Esther,"  replied  Caddy,  **  through  Pa; 
but  1  jce  very  little  of  her.  We  are  good  friends,  I  am  glad  to 
say ;  bat  Ma  thinks  there  is  something  absurd  in  my  having 
married  a  dancing-auster,  and  she  is  rather  afraid  of  its  extend- 
ing to  her." 

It  struck  me  that  if  Mrs.  Jellyby  had  discharged  her  own 
natural  duties  and  obligations,  before  she  swept  the  horizon  wilh 
m  telescope  in  tctrch  of  othersi  ibe  would  have  tak«D  th*  [ 
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pFtMuuiAens  agsdost  becoming  absurd ;  but  I  need  tcwceljr  ot^ 
•enfe  tiMLt  I  kept  this  to  luyselfl  ^ 

"  And  your  papa,  Caddy  ?  " 

"  He  comes  here  every  evening,"  returned  Caddy,  "  and  b 
Ao  fond  of  sitting  In  the  corner  there,  that  it's  a  treat  to  90€ 
hihj." 

Looking  at  the  comer,  I  plainly  perceived  the  mark  of  Mr. 
Joilyb/s  head  against  the  wall  It  was  consolatory  to  knon 
that  he  had  found  such  a  resting-place  for  it. 

"And  you,  Caddy,"  said  I,  "you  are  alwa3rs  busy,  Til  be: 
b^j^d  ?  " 

"  Well,  roy  dear,"  returned  Caddy,  "  I  am  indeed ;  for  to  tell 
you  a  grand  secret,  I  am  qfualifying  myself  to  give  lessons. 
Prince's  health  is  not  strong,  and  I  want  to  be  able  to  assist 
him.  What  with  schools,  and  classes  here,  and  private  pupils, 
and  the  apprentices,  he  really  has  too  much  to  do,  poor  fellow  1 " 

The  notion  of  the  ap]>rentices  was  still  so  odd  to  me,  tliat  I 
asked  Caddy,  if  there  were  many  of  them? 

"  Four,"  said  Caddy.  "  One  indoor,  and  three  out  They 
*^  very  good  children  ;  only  when  they  get  together  they  wiU 
piaf — children-like — instead  of  attending  to  their  work.  So  the 
iittie  boy  you  saw  just  now  waltzes  by  himself  in  the  empty 
kitchen,  and  we  distribute  the  others  over  the  house  as  well  as 
we  can." 

**That  is  only  for  their  steps,  of  course?"  said  I. 

"Only  for  their  steps,"  said  Caddy.  "In  that  way  tiiey 
practise  so  many  hours  at  a  time,  whatever  steps  they  happen 
to  be  upon.  They  dance  in  the  academy ;  and  at  this  time  of 
year  we  do  Figures  at  five  every  morning." 

*'  Why,  what  a  laborious  lifel"  I  exclaimed. 

"I  assure  you,  my  de&r,"  returned  Caddy,  smiling,  "when 
the  out-door  apprentices  ring  us  up  in  the  morning  (the  bell 
rings  into  our  room,  not  to  disturb  old  Mr.  Turvedrop),  ami 
when  I  put  up  the  window,  and  see  them  standing  on  the  door- 
itep  with  their  little  pumps  under  their  arms,  I  am  actually  re» 
minded  of  the  Sweeps." 

All  this  presented  the  art  to  me  in  a  singular  light,  to  be  sure 
Caddy  enjoyed  the  effect  of  her  communication,  and  cheerfully 
recounted  the  particulars  of  her  own  studies. 

"  You  see,  my  dear,  to  save  expense,  I  ought  to  know  some* 
thing  of  the  Piano,  and  I  ought  to  know  something  o;f  the  Kit 
too,  and  consequendy  I  have  to  practise  those  two  instruments* 
AS  well  as  the  details  of  our  profession.    If  Ma  had  been  Hke 
'  ^  clatf  1  might  have  h^  sobm  little  muMcal  kttewler%)t 
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to  begin  upon.  However,  I  hadn't  any  ;  and  that  part  cf  the 
work  is,  at  first  a  little  discouraging,  I  must  allow.  But  I  have 
a  very  good  ear,  and  I  am  used  to  drudgery — I  have  to  thank 
Ma  for  that,  at  all  events — and  where  there's  a  will  there's  a 
way,  you  know,  Esther,  the  world  over."  Saying  these  words, 
Caddy  laughingly  sat  down  at  a  little  jingling  square  jnano,  and 
realty  rattled  off  a  quadrille  with  great  spirit.  Then  she  good- 
humoin'edly  and  blushingly  got  up  again,  anrl  while  she  still 
laughed  herself,  said  **  Don't  laugh  at  me,  please  ;  that's  a  dear 
girl ! " 

I  would  sooner  have  cried,  but  I  did  neither.  .1  encouraged 
her  and  praised  her  with  all  my  heart.  For  I  conscientiously 
believed,  dancing-master's  wife  though  she  was,  and  dancing- 
mistress  though  in  her  limited  ambition  she  aspired  to  be,  she 
had  stnick  out  a  natural,  wholesome,  loving  course  of  industr} 
and  perseverance  that  was  quite  as  good  as  a  Mission. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Caddy,  delighted,  "  you  can't  think  how  you 
cheer  me.  I  shall  owe  you,  you  don't  know  how  much.  What 
changes,  Esther,  even  in  my  small  world !  You  recollect  that 
first  night  when  I  was  so  unpolite  and  inky  ?  Wiio  would  have 
thought,  then,  of  ray  ever  teaching  people  to  <lance,  of  all  other 
possibilities  and  im])ossibilities  !  " 

Her  husband,  who  had  left  us  while  we  had  this  chat,  noi^ 
coming  back,  preparatory  to  exercising  the  apprentices  in  the 
ball-room,  Caddy  informed  me  she  was  quite  at  my  disposal. 
But  it  wai  not  my  time  yet,  I  was  glad  to  tell  her  ;  for  I  Should 
have  been  vexed  to  take  her  away  then.  Therefore  we  threr 
adjourned  to  the  apprentices  together,  and  I  made  one  in  th« 
dance. 

The  apprentices  were  the  queerest  little  people.  Besides  tht 
melancholy  boy,  who,  I  hoped,  had  not  been  made  so  by  waltz- 
ing alone  in  the  empty  kitchen,  there  were  two  oiher  boys,  and 
one  dirty  little  limp  girl  in  a  gauzy  dress.  Such  a  precocious 
little  girl,  with  such  a  dowdy  bonnet  on  (that,  too,  of  a  gauzy 
texture),  who  brought  her  sandalled  shoes  in  an  old  threadbare 
velvet  reticule.  Such  mean  little  boys,  when  they  were  not 
dancing,  with  string,  and  marbles,  and  cramp  bones  in  their 
pockets,  and  the  most  untidy  legs  and  feet — and  heels  particu- 
larly. I  asked  Caddy  what  had  made  their  parents  choose  this 
profession  for  them?  Caddy  said  she  didn't  know;  perhaps 
they  were  designed  for  teachers ;  perhaps  for  the  stage.  They 
were  all  people  ir  humble  circumstances,  and  th^  melancholy 
boy's  mother  kept  a  ginger-beer  shop. 

W«  dwiotJ  far  jm  hmr  witk  gr«sl  frmri^ )  f h#  rnelindwl| 
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child  doing  wonders  with  his  lower  extremities)  in  which  then 
appeared  to  be  some  sense  of  enjoyment  though  it  never  rot^^ 
above  his  waist  Caddy,  while  she  was  observant  of  her  hu^ 
band,  and  was  evidently  founded  upon  him,  had  acquired  a 
grace  and  self-possession  of  her  own,  which,  united  to  her  pretty 
f»x:<t  and  figure,  was  uncommonly  agreeable.  She  already  le- 
Ueved  him  of  much  of  the  instruction  of  these  young  people ; 
and  he  seldom  interfered,  except  to  walk  his  part  in  the  (igure 
if  he  had  anything  to  do  in  it  He  always  played  the  tune. 
The  affectation  of  the  gauzy  child,  and  her  condescension  t^ 
the  boys  was  a  sight  And  thus  we  danced  an  hour  by  the 
clock. 

When  the  practice  was  concluded,  Caddy's  husband  made 
himself  ready  to  go  out  of  town  to  a  school,  and  Caddy  ran 
away  to  get  ready  to  go  out  with  me.  I  sat  in  the  ball-room 
in  the  interval,  contemplating  the  apprentices.  The  two  out* 
door  boys  went  upon  the  staircase  to  put  on  their  half-boots, 
and  pull  the  in-door  boy's  hair ;  as  I  judged  from  the  nature 
of  his  objections.  Returning  with  their  jackets  buttoned,  and 
their  pumps  stuck  in  them,  they  then  produced  packets  of  cold 
bread  and  meat,  and  bivouacked  under  a  painted  lyre  on  the  wall 
The  litde  gauzy  child,  having  whisked  her.  sandals  into  the  reti> 
cule  and  put  on  a  trodden  down  pair  of  shoes,  shook  her  head 
into  the  dowdy  bonnet  at  one  shake ;  and  answering  my  inquiry 
whether  she  liked  dancing,  by  replying,  "  not  with  boys,"  tied  it 
across  her  chin  and  went  home  contemptuous. 

"  Old  Mr.  Turveydrop  is  so  sorry,"  said  Caddy,  "  that  he  has 
not  finished  dressing  yet,  and  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of  see* 
ing  you  before  you  go.  You  are  such  a  favourite  of  his^ 
Esther." 

I  expressed  myself  much  obliged  to  him,  but  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  add  that  I  readily  dispensed  with  this  attention. 

"  It  takes  him  a  long  time  to  dress,"  said  Caddy,  ''  because 
be  is  very  much  looked  up  to  in  such  things,  you  know,  kcA 
has  a  reputadon  to  support.  You  can't  think  how  kind  he  u 
to  Pa.  He  talks  to  Pa,  of  an  evening,  about  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  I  never  sAw  Pa  so  interested.'' 

There  was  something  in  the  picture  of  Mr.  Turveydrop  be* 
ttowmg  his  Deportment  on  Mr.  Jellyby,  that  quite  took  iny 
fancy.    I  asked* Caddy  if  he  brought  her  papa  out  much  ? 

^'  No,"  said  Caddy,  <'  I  don't  know  that  he  does  that ;  but  he 
talks  to  Pa,  4nd  Pa  greatly  admires  him,  and  listens,  and  likts 
it  Of  courtfe  I  am  aware  that  Pa  has  hardly  any  claimg  to 
Xkiffm^gim^  Wl  ttMir  lit  M  togetiier  dtlightftiyU^.    Iran  mii 
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ftinlc  what  goo  3  companions  they  make.  I  never  saw  Pa  take 
miff  before  in  my  life ;  bat  he  takes  one  pinch  out  of  Mr.  Tur* 
▼^drop's  box  regularly,  and  keeps  putting  it  to  his  nose  and 
taking  it  away  again,  all  the  evening." 

I1iat  old  Mr.  Turveydrop  should  ever,  in  the  chances  and 
changes  of  life,  have  come  to  the  rescue  of  Mr.  Jelly  by  (him 
Borrioboola  Gha,  appeared  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  pleasa&tefl 
of  oddities. 

"  As  to  Peepy,"  said  Caddy,  with  a  little  hesitation,  "  whom 
i  was  most  afraid  of — next  to  having  any  family  of  my  own, 
Esther — as  an  inconvenience  to  Mr.  Turveydrop,  the  kindness 
of  the  old  gentleman  to  that  child  is  beyond  everything.  He 
asks  to  see  him,  my  dear  1  He  lets  him  take  the  newspaper  up 
to  him  in  bed ;  he  gives  him  the  crusts  of  his  toast  to  eat ;  he 
sends  him  on  little  errands  about  the  house ;  he  tells  him  to 
come  to  me  for  sixpences.  In  short,"  said  Caddy  cheerily, 
**and  not  to  prose,  I  am  a  very  fortunate  girl,  and  ought  to  be 
very  grateful.    Where  are  we  going,  Esther  ?  " 

"To  the  Old  Street  Road,"  said  I ;  "where  I  have  a  few 
words  to  say  to  the  solicitor's  clerk,  who  was  sent  to  meet  me 
at  die  coach-office  on  the  very  day  when  I  came  to  London, 
and  first  saw  you,  my  dear.  Now  I  think  of  it,  the  gentleman 
who  brought  us  to  your  house." 

"Then,  indeed,  I  seem  to  be  naturally  die  person  to  go  with 
you,"  returned  Caddy. 

To  the  Old  Street  Road  we  went,  and  there  inquired  at  Mm. 
Gupp/s  residence  for  Mrs.  Guppy.  Mrs.  Guppy,  occupying 
the  parlours,  and  having  indeed  been  visibly  in  danger  of  crack 
ing  herself  like  a  nut  in  the  front  parlour  door  by  peeping  out 
before  she  was  asked  for,  immediately  presented  herself,  and 
requested  us  to  walk  in.  She  was  an  old  lady  in  a  large  cap, 
with  rather  a  red  nose  and  rather  an  unsteady  eye,  but  smiling 
all  over  Her  close  little  sitting-room  was  prepared  for  a  visit ; 
and  diere  was  a  portrait  of  her  son  in  it,  which,  I  had  almost 
written  here,  was  more  like  than  life ;  it  insisted  upon  him  with 
such  obstinacy,  and  was  so  determined  not  to  let  him  ofld 

Not  only  was  the  portrait  there,  but  we  found  the  original 
there  too.  He  was  dressed  in  a  great  many  colours,  and  was 
discovered  at  a  table  reading  law-papers  with  his  forefinger  to 
his  forehead. 

"  Miss  Summerson,"  said  Mr.  Guppy,  rising,  "  this  is  indeed 
an  Oasis.  -  Mother,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  put  a  chaur  fof 
die  other  lady,  and  gef  out  of  the  ^ang-way." 

Mnk  Guppy  whose  inoettant  smiling  gave  her  quite  a  waggiib 
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appearance,  did  as  her  son  requested ;  and  thet.  sat  down  in  a 
corner,  holding  her  pocket-handkerchief  to  her  chest,  like  a  fo- 
mentation, with  both  hands. 

I  presented  Caddy,  and  Mr.  Guppy  said  that  any  friend  ol 
mine  was  more  than  welcome.  I  then  proceeded  to  the  object 
of  my  visit. 

"1  took  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  note,  sir,"  said  1. 

Mr.  Guppy  acknowledged  it^  receipt  by  taking  it  out  of  hit 
breast-pocket,  putting  it  to  his  lips,  and  returning  it  to  hii 
pocket  with  a  bow.  Mr.  Guppy's  mother  was  so  diverted  that 
slie  rolled  her  head  as  she  smiled,  and  made  a  silent  appeal  to 
Caddy  with  her  elbow. 

''Could  I  speak  to  you  alone  for  a  moment?"  said  I. 

Anything  like  the  jocoseness  of  Mr.  Guppy*s  mother,  now,  1 
hink  I  never  saw.  She  made  no  sound  of  laughter ;  but  she 
•oiled  her  head,  and  shook  it,  and  put  her  handkerchief  to  her 
moutli,  and  appealed  to  Caddy  with  her  elbow,  and  her  hand, 
and  her  shoulder,  and  was  so  unspeakably  entertained  alto- 
gether that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  she  could  marshal  Caddy 
xhrough  the  little  folding-<]oor  into  her  bed-room  adjoining. 

"Mi6s  Summerson,"  said  Mr.  Guppy,  "you  will  excuse  the 
waywardness  of  a  parent  ever  mindful  of  a  son's  appiness.  My 
mother,  though  highly  exasperating  to  the  feelings,  is  actuated 
by  maternal  dictates." 

I  could  hardly  have  believed  that  anybody  could  in  a  moment 
have  turned  so  red,  or  changed  so  much,  as  Mr.  Guppy  did 
when  I  now  put  up  my  veil. 

"  1  asked  the  favour  of  seeing  you  for  a  few  moments  here, 
&aid  I,  "in  preference  to  calling  at  Mr.  Kenge's,  because,  re- 
membering what  you  said  on  an  occasion  when ^ou  spoke  to 
me  in  confidence,  I  feared  I  might  otherwise  cause  you  some 
embarrassment,  M»-.  Guppy  * 

1  caused  him  embarrassment  enough  as  it  was,  I  am  sure.  I 
never  saw  such  faltering,  such  confusion,  such  amazement  and 
apprehension. 

"Miss  Summerson,"  stammered  Mr.  Guppy,  "I — I — beg 
your  pardon,  but  in  our  profession — we — we — find  it  necessary 
to  be  explicit  You  have  referred  to  an  occasion,  miss,  when 
I — when  I  did  myself  the  honour  of  making  a  declaration 
which—" 

Something  seemed  to  rise  in  his  throat  that  he  could  not 
possibly  swallow.  He  put  his  hand  there,  coughed,  made 
faces,  tried  again  to  swallow  it,  coughed  again,  made  (acei 
•gain,  looked  all  round  the  room,  and  fluttered  his  papen. 
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^  A  kind  of  giddy  sensation  has  come  upon  me,  mss,"  hf 
explained,  ''  whidi  rather  knocks  me  over.  I — er  — a  iittU  aal^ 
jcct  to  this  sort  of  thing — er — By  George  ! " 

1  gave  him  a  little  time  to  recover.  He  consumed  it  in  get- 
ting his  hand  to  his  forehead  and  taking  it  away  again,  and  in 
badcing  his  chair  into  the  comer  behind  him. 

•*My  intention  was  to  r^'^Jjrk,  miss,"  said  Mr.  G^ppy, 
"  —dear  me — something  bronluial,  I  think — hem  t— to  rcm»fk 
that  you  was  so  good  on  that  occasion  as  to  re|}el  and  repu 
diate  that  declaration.  You — ^you  wouldn't  perhaps  object  to 
admit  that  ?  Though  no  witnesses  are  present,  it  might  be  a 
satisfaction  to — to  >'Our  mind — if  you  was  to  put  in  that  ad- 
mission.'' 

"There can  be  no  doubt,'*  said  I,  "Ihat  I  declined  yma  pro^ 
posal  without  any  reservation  or  qualification  whaetorec,  'iiiC 
Gui)py." 

"  Thank  you  miss,"  he  returned,  measuring  the  table  with 
nis  troubled  hands.  "So  far  that's  satisfactory,  and  it  does 
you  credit  Er — this  ft  certainly  bronchial ! — must  be  in  the 
tubes— er — ^>^o«  wouldn't  perhaps  be  oflfended  if  I  was  to  men- 
tion— not  that  if  s  necessary,  for  your  own  good  sense  or  any 
person's  sense  must  show  'em  that — if  I  was  to  mention  that 
such  declaration  on  my  part  was  final,  and  there  terminated  ?  " 

"  J  quite  understand  that,"  said  I. 

"  Perhaps — er — it  may' not  be  worth  the  form,  but  it  might 
be  a  satisfaction  to  your  mind — perhaps  you  wouldn't  ob)ect  10 
admit  that,  miss?"  said  Mr.  Guppy. 

"  I  admit  it  most  fully  and  freely,"  said  I. 

"  Thank  you,"  returned  Mr.  Guppy.  *"  Very  honourable,  I 
am  snre.  I  regrc  t  that  my  arrangements  in  life,  combined  with 
circumstances  over  which  1  have  no  control,  will  put  it  out  of 
my  power  ever  to  fall  back  upon  that  offer,  er  to  renew  ft  in 
any  shape  or  form  whatever ;  but  it  will  ever  be  a  re^rosj^cct 
entwined — er — ^with  fHendship's  bowers."  Mr.  Gupp/s  bran- 
diitis  came  to  his  r^lief^  and  stopped  his  measurement  of  fki) 
table. 

**  I  may  now  perhaps  mention  what  I  wished  to  m^f  to  y«u  ?" 
I  began. 

"  1  shall  be  honoured,  1  am  sure,"  said  Mr.  Guppy.  *M  'am 
30  persuaded  that  your  own  good  sense  and  right  feeling,  mits,. 
will — will  keep  you  as  square  as  possible — that  1  can  hav* 
nothing  but  pleasure,  I  am  sure,  in  hearing  any  observatior 
fou  may  wish  to  olTer." 

"^  Voii  were  go  good  as  to  imply,  on  that  orriipn   ^ 
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**  Excuse  me,  miss,'*  said  Mr.  Guppf,  ^  but  we  had  hddm 
not  travel  out  of  the  record  into  kiipiicatuMi.  I  cannot  aJmtl 
that  I  implied  anything." 

"You  said, on  that  occa^n,'*  1  reconifBenced,  ^that  you 
might  possibly  have  the  means  of  advancing  my  interests,  and 
promoting  my  fortunes,  by  making  discoveries  of  which  I  slioul^ 
be  the  subject  1  presume  that  you  founded  that  belief  upim 
your  general  knowledge  of  my  being  an  or)^n  girl,  tndebted 
for  everything  to  the  benevolence  of  Mr,  Jarndyce.  Now,  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  what  I  have  conoe  to  beg  of  you  isi 
Mr.  Ouppy,  that  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  relioq«ttii  all 
idea  of  so  serving  me.  I  have  thought  of  this  sonoetimes,  an^ 
I  have  thought  of  it  most  lately — since  I  have  been  ^  Al 
length  I  have  decided,  in  case  you  should  at  a»y  time  recal  thai 
purpose,  and  act  upon  it  in  any  way,  to  come  to  you,  and  as- 
sure yon  that  you  are  altogether  mistaken.  Tou  could  iinake 
no  discovery  in  reference  to  me  that  would  do  vat  the  least 
service,  or  give  me  the  least  pleasure.  1  am.  acqitaiiited  with 
Viy  personal  history ;  and  1  have  it  in  my  power  to  assure  yon 
diat  you  never  can  advance  my  welfare  by  such  means.  Yoo 
may,  perhaps,  have  abandoned  this  project  a  long  time.  If  sOy 
excuse  my  giving  you  unnecessary  trouble.  If  not,  I  entreat 
you,  on  the  assurance  I  have  given  you,  henceforth  to  lay  i^ 
aside.     I  beg  you  to  do  this,  for  my  peace.*' 

"  I  am  bound  to  confess,"  said  Mr.  Guppy,  "  that  you  eji 
press  yourself,  miss,  with  that  good  sense  and  rigl^  feeling  for 
which,  I  gave  you  credit.  Nothing  can  be  more  sa^slactory 
than  such  riglit  feeling,  and  if  I  mistook  any  intentions  on  your 
part  just  now,  I  am  prepared  to  tender  a  foil  apology.  I  should 
wish  to  be  understooc^  miss,  as  hereby  offering  that  a|>ology — 
iuiting  it,  as  your  own  guod  sense  and  right  feelii^  will  point 
lilt  the  necessity  of,  to  the  present  procee&ngs." 

I  must  say  for  Mr.  Guppy  that  the  shuffling  manner  he  had 
had  upon  him  improved  vtxy  much.  He  seemed  truly  glad  to 
be  able  to  do  something  I  asked,  and  be  looked  ashamed. 

**  If  you  will  allow  me  to  finish  what  I  have  to  say  at  oncev 
so  that  I  inay  have  no  occasion  to  resiune,"  I  went  on,  seeing 
him  about  to  speak,  *'you  will  do  me  a  kindness,  sir.  1  come 
to  you  as  privately  as  possible,  because  you  announced  this  im- 
pression of  yours  to  me  in  a  cimfidence  which  I  have  really 
wished  to  respect — and  which  I  always  have  respected,  as  you 
remember.  1  have  n>entioned  my  illness.  There  really  is  na 
reason  why  I  should  hesitate  to  say  that  I  know  '^txy  well  that 
•ay  little  delicacy  I  might  have  had  in  making  a  request  to  ym\ 
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fi  quite  removed.  Therefore  I  make  the  entreaty  I  have  nc  • 
preferred  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  have  sufficient  consideration  for 
me,  to  accede  to  it." 

I  must  do  Mr.  Guppy  the  further  justice  of  saying  that  he 
had  looked  more  and  more  ashamed,  and  that  he  looked  most 
asliaiiied,  and  very  earnest,  when  he  now  replied  with  a  burning 
6ice: 

"  Upon  my  word  and  honour,  upon  my  life,  upon  my  soul, 
Miss  Suramcrson,  as  I  am  a  living  man,  I'll  acf  according  to 
your  wish !  Til  never  go  another  step  in  opposition  to  it  I'll 
take  my  oath  to  it,  if  it  will  be  any  satisfaction  to  you.  lu 
what  I  promise  at  this  present  time  touching  the  matters  now 
in  qi.estion,"  continued  Mr.  Guppy,  rapidly,  as  if  he  were  re- 
peating a  familiar  form  of  words,  '*  I  speak  the  truth,  the  whc^e 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so — ^" 

"  I  am  quite  satisfied,"  said  I,  rising  at  this  point,  "  and  I 
thank  you  very  much.     Caddy,  my  dear,  I  am  ready  I " 

Mr.  Gupp/s  mother  returned  with  Caddy  (now  niaking  mi 
th*  recipient  of  her  silent  laughter  and  her  nudges),  and  wi 
took  our  leave.  Mr.  Guppy  saw  us  td  the  door  with  the  aii 
of  one  who  was  either  imperfectly  awake  or  walking  in  his  sleep : 
and  we  left  him  there,  staring. 

But  in  a  minute  he  came  after  us  down  the  street  withou- 
any  hat,  and  with  his  long  hair  all  blown  about,  and  8toppe<) 
us,  saying  fervently : 

'<  Miss  Suromerson,  upon  my  honour  and  soul,  you  may  dc 
pend  upon  me ! " 

**  I  do,"  said  I,  "  quite  confidently."     k 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  miss,"  said  Mr.  Guppy,  going  with  on 
leg  and  staying  with  the  other,  "  but  this  lady  being  present— 
your  own   witness — it  might  be  a  satisfaction  to  your  mind 
(which  I  should  wish  to  set  at  rest)  if  you  was  to  repeat  those 
admissions." 

**Well,  Caddy,"  said  I,  turning  to  her,  **  perhaps  you  will 
not  be  surprised  when  I  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  there  never  hai 
been  any  engagement — ^" 

'*No  proposal  or  promise  of  marriage  whatsoever,"  sug 
gestcd  Mr.  Guppy. 

^  No  proposal  or  promise  of  marrii^  whatsoever,"  said  I, 
**  between  this  gentleman — ^" 

♦•William  Guppy  of  Penton  Place,  Pentonville,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,"  he  murmured. 

.  ^  Between  this  gentleman,  Mr.  William  Guppy,  of  Fentov 
Hacf  «  PtotonviUe,  in  Ike  OMinty  of  Middlete%  and  myielf." 
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"Thank  you,  iniss,*'  said  Mr.  Guppy.  "  Vtry  fiiH,— «r*-««B« 
cuse  me — lad/s  name,  christian  and  sumane  both  ?  " 

I  gave  them. 

"  Married  woman*  I  believe  ?  "  said  Mr.  Guppy.  "  Married 
woman.  Thank  you.  Formerly  Caroline  Jellyby,  spinster, 
then  of  Thavies  Inn,  within  the  city  of  London,  but  extra 
parochial;  now  of  Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street.  Much- 
obliged" 

He  ran  home  and  came  running  back  again. 

"Touching  that  matter,  you  know,  I  really  and  truly  am  very 
sorry  that  my  arrangements  in  life,  combined  with  circumstances 
over  which  1  iuve  no  control,  should  prevent  a  renewal  of  what 
was  wholly  terminated  some  time  back,"  said  Mr.  Guppy  to  me, 
forlornly  and  despondently,  "but  it  couldn't  be.  Now  could xt, 
you  know  ?     1  6nly  put  it  to  you." 

I  replied  it  certainly  could  not  The  subject  did  not  admit  of 
a  doubt.  He  thanked  me,  and  ran  to  his  mother's  again— and 
back  again. 

"It's  very  honourable  of  you,  miss,  1  am  sure,"  said  Mr. 
Guppy.  **  If  an  altar-could  be  erected  in  the  bowers  of  friend 
ship — but,  upon  my  soul,  you  may  rely  upon  me  in  every  respect, 
save  and  except  the  tender  passion  only  1 " 

The  struggle  in  Mr.  Gupp/^  breast,  and  the  numerous  oscil 
lations  it  occasioned  htm  between  his  mother's  door  and  as, 
were  sufficiently  conspicuous  in  the  windy  street  (particularly 
as  his  hair  wanted  cutting),  to  make  us  hurry  away.  I  did  so 
with  a  lightened  heart;  but  when  we  last  looked  back,  Mr. 
Guppy  was  still  oscillating  in  the  same  troubled  state  of  mind 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

JlOmmiy  mmd  Client. 

I  HE  name  of  Mr.  Vholes,  preceded  by  the  legend 
Ground  Floor,  is  inscribed  upon  a  door-post  in 
Sjonond's  Inn,  Chancery  Lane :  a  little,  pale,  wall 
eyed,  woe-begone,^inn,  like  a  large  dust-binn  of  two 
compartments  and  a  sifter.  It  looks  as  if  S>7nond  were  a 
sparing  man  in  his  day,  and  constructed  his  inn  of  old  Luilding 
oiatenals,  which  toek  kindly  to  the  dry  rot  and  to  dirt  and  all 
tbingf  decaying  and  disnl^  and  perpetuated  Sjmaond*s  i 
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wHh  congenial  shabbiness.  Quartered  in  this  dmgy  hatchm«tf 
cotnmeniorative  of  Symond,  are  the  legal  bearings  of  Mr. 
Vhoies.  ?^ 

Mr.  'holes's  office,  in  disposition  retiring  and  in  simatimi 
retired,  '3  squeezed  up  in  a  corner,  and  blinks  at  a  dead  wtlL 
Three  feet  of  knotty  floored  dark  passage  bring  the  client  t« 
Ml.  Vholes's  jet  black  door,  in  an  angle  profoundly  iJark  cm  ihf 
brightest  niidsuminer  morning,  and  incumbered  by  a  black  bull; 
nead  of  cellarage  staircase,  against  which  belated  cirilia«^i 
generally  strike  their  brows.  Mr.  Vholes*s  chambers  i^e  on  so 
small  a  scale,  that  one  clerk  can  open  the  door  without  g#tMBg 
off  his  stool,  while  the  other  who  elbows  him  at  the  same  dtsk" 
has  equal  facilities  for  poking  the  fire.'  A  smell  as  mi  unwholr- 
fome  sheep,  blending  with  the  smell  of  must  and  dust,  is  refer- 
ible  to  the  nightly  (and  often  daily)  consumption  of  muKon  fat 
in  candles,  and  to  the  fretting  of  parchment  forms  and  skins  in 
jreasy  drawers.  The  atmosphere  is  otherwise  stale  and  closf^. 
The  place  was  last  painted  or  whitewashed  beyond  thq^  memory 
M"  man,  and  the  two  chimneys  smoke,  and  there  is  a  loose  oater 
surface  of  soot  everywhere,  and  the  dull  cracked  windows  it 
their  heavy  frames  have  but  one  piece  of  character  in  4hem, 
which  is  a  determination  to  be  always  dirty,  and  always  sh«t, 
unless  coerced.  This  accounts  for  the  phenomenon  of  the 
weaker  of  the  two  usually  having  a  bundle  of  firewood  thmst 
between  its  jaws  in  hot  weather. 

Mr.  Vhoies  is  a  very  respectable  man.  He  has  not  a:  klr|;e 
misiness,  but  he  is  a  very  respectable  man.  He  h  «ilow#d  £y 
the  greater  attornejrs  who  have  made  good  fortunes,  or  art  mafer- 
ing  them,  to  be  a  most  respectable  man.  Ht  ncv^  niflses  a 
chance  in  his  practice  ;  which  is  a  mark  of  rtspectability.  He 
neyci  takes  any  pleasure;  which  is  another  marrk  of  respecta- 
bility. He  is  reserved  and  serious ;  which  is  another  mark  of 
respe'ctability.  His  digi6tion  is  impaired ;  which  it  highly  re- 
spectable. And  he  is  making  hay  of  the  grais  whi^  is  flesh, 
for  his  three  daughters*  And  his  fisither  is  dependknT'Sa  hiai  iji 
the  Vale  of  Taunton. 

The  one  great  principle  of  th^Engli^  law  is,  njd  ntftkt  MtL 
ness  for  itself.  There  is  no  other  principle- distinctly,  certeitly, 
and  consistently  maintained  through  ail  its  narrow  KirningSi 
V^iewed  by  this  light  it  becomes  a  coherent  scheme,  and  not 
the  monstrous  maze  the  kity  are  apt  to  think  it  Let  them 
but  once  clearly  perceive  that  its  grand  principle  is  to  taakt 
busioeM  k\%  itself  at  their  txpente,  and  «lrtly  thejr  wilj^^MM  j^ 
fniiiiW^ 
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Bat,  not  perceiving  thb  qnite  plainly — only  seeing  it  by  halvct 
m  a  confused  way — the  laity  sometimes  stiller  in  peace  and 
pocket,  with  a  bad  grace,  and  do  gnimble  very  much.  Theo 
this  respectability  of  Mr.  Vholes  is  brought  into  powerful  play 
Against  them.  "Repeal  this  statute,  my  good  sir?"  says  Mt 
Kenge,  to  a  smarting  client,  *'  repeal  it,  my  dear  sir  ?  Ne\  ci, 
with  my  consent.  Alter  this  law,  sir,  and  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  your  rash  proceeding  on  a  class  of  practitioners  very  worthily 
f  cpresented,  allow  me  to  say  to  you,  by  the  opposite  attorney  in 
the  case,  Mr.  Vholes  ?  Sir,  that  class  of  |>ractitioDers  would  be 
fwept  from  the  face  kA  the  earth.  Now  you  cannot  afford — ^1 
would  say,  the  socid  system  cannot  afibrd — to  lose  an  order  ol 
men  like  Mr.  Vhoi^s.  Diligent,  persevering,  steady,  acute  in 
business.  My  dear  sir,  I  understand  your  present  feelings 
gainst  the  existing  state  of  things,  which  I  grant  to  be  a  little 
hard  in  your  case  ;  but  I  can  never  raise  my  voice  for  the  dem- 
olition of  a  class  of  men  like  Mr.  Vholes."  The  respectabil- 
ity of  Mr.  Vholes  has  even  been  cited  with  crushing  effect  be* 
fore  Parliamentar)'  committees,  as  in  the  following  blueminutet 
of  a  distinguished  attorney's  evidence.  **  Question  (numboi 
live  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
nine).  If  I  understand  you,  these  forms  of  practice  indisputa- 
bly occasion  delay?  Answer.  Yes,  some  delay.  Question. 
And  great  expense?  Answer.  Most  assuredly  they  cannot 
be  gone  through  for  nothing.  Question.  And  unspeakable 
vexation  ?  Answer.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that.  Thej 
have  never  given  me  any  vexation ;  quite  the  contrary.  Que&> 
Hon.  But  you  think  that  their  abolition  would  damage  a  class 
of  practitioners?  Answer.  ^  I  have  no  doubt  of  it*  Question. 
Can  you  instance  any  type  of  that  class  ?  Answer.  Yes.  1 
«rould  unhesitatingly  mention  Mr.  Vholes.  He  would  be  ruined. 
Que&tioa.  Mr.  Vholes  is  considered,  in  the  profession,  a  re- 
ipectable  man  ?  Answer  " — ^wbich  proved  fatal  to  the  inquiry 
for  ten  years — "  Mr.  Vholes  is  considered,  in  die  profession,  % 
most  respectable  man." 

So  in  familiar  conversation,  private  authorities  no  less  dis- 
imerested  will  remark  that  they  don't  know  what  this  age.  is 
coming  to ;  that  we  are  plunging  down  precipices ;  that  now 
here  is  something  else  gone  ;  that  these  changes  are  death  to 
people  like  Vholes  :  a  man  of  undoubted  respectability,  with  a 
father  in  the  Vale  of  Taunton,  and  three  daughters  at  home. 
Take  a  few  steps  more  in  this  direction,  say  they,  and  what  ii 
to  become  of  Vholes's  lather?  Is  he  to  perish?  And  tk 
Vholet't  dau^ters?    Are  they  to  be  shirt-maken,  or  fovct^ 
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I?  As  though  Mr.  Vholes  and  his  relations  beln^  mfauM 
cannioal  chiefs,  and  it  being  proposed  to  abolish  cannibalism, 
indignant  champions  were  no  put  the  case  thus:  Make  man 
oating  unlawful,  and  you  starve  the  Vholeses  I 

Ih  a  word,  Mr.  Vholes,  with  his  three  daughters  and  his  fathei 
n  the  Vale  of  Taunton,  is  continually  doing  duty,  like  a  piec« 
ol  timber,  to  shore  up  some  decayed  foundation  that  has  be 
come  a  pit-fall  and  a  nuisance.  And  with  a  great  many  people^ 
in  a  great  many  instances,  the  question  is  never  one  of  a  changtt 
from  Wron^  to  Right  (which  is  quite  an  extraneous  considsr* 
ation),  but  is  always  one  of  injury  or  advantage  to  that  emt- 
tiently  respectable  legion,  Vholes. 

The  Chancellor  is,  within  these  ten  minutes,  "  up  "  for  the 
long  vacation.  Mr.  Vholes,  and  his  young  client,  and  several 
blue  bags  hastily  stuffed  out  of  all  regularity  of  form,  as  the  larger 
sort  of  serpents  are  in  their  ^st  gorged  state,  have  returned 
to  the  official  den.  Mr.  Vholes,  quiet  and  unmoved,  as  a  man 
of  so  much  respectability  ought  to  be,  takes  ofif  his  close  black 
gloves  as  if  he  were  skinning  his  hands,  lifts  off  his  tight  hat  as  if 
ke  were  scalping  himself,  and  sits  down  at  his  desk.  The  client 
throws  his  hat  and  gloves  upon  the  ground— tosses  them  any- 
where, without  loolung  after  them  or  caring  where  they  go; 
flings  himself  into  a  duur,  half  sighing  and  half  groaning ;  rests 
his  aching  head  upon  his  hand,  and  looks  the  portrait  of  Young 
Despair. 

"  Again  nothing  done  1 "  sajrs  Richard.  '*  Nothing,  aothing 
done!" 

<'  Don't  say  nothing  done,  sir,**  retorns  the  placid  Vhdes 
**That  is  scarcely  iiair,  sir,  scarcely  fair ! " 

'<  Why,  what  is  done  ?  "  says  Richard,  turning  gloomily  upob 
lira. 

"That  joay  not  be  the  whole  question/'  returns  Vholes* 
*The  question  may  branch  off  into  what  is  doing,  what  ia 
doing?" 

*'  And  what  is  doing  ?  "  asks  the  uaoody  client 

Vholes,  sitting  with  his  arms  on  his  desk,  quietly  bringing  the 
di)sof  his  five  right  fingers  to  meet  the  tips  of  his  five  left  fingers, 
and  quietly  separating  them  again,  and  fixedly  and  slowly  lodg- 
ing at  his  client,  replies : 

^  A  good  deal  is  doings  sir.  We  have  pnt  our  shoulders  \m 
tlie  wheel,  Mr.  Carstone,  and  the  wheel  is  going  round." 

*'  Yes,  with  Ixion  on  it  How  am  I  to  get  through  the  nexi 
four  or  five  accursed  months  ?  "  exclaims  the  yovngman,  risiiy 
I  hit  «hair  and  walking  about  tb«  room. 
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•*  Mr.  C  '  returrrs  Vholes,  following  him  close  with  Hk  exei 
wherever  he  goes,  *'  your  spirits  are  hasty,  and  I  am  lorry  foi " 
it  on  your  account.  Excuse  nie  if  1  recommend  you  not  lo 
chafe  so  much,  not  to  be  so  impetuous,  not  to  wear  yourself  out 
so.  You  should  liave  more  patience.  You  should  sustain 
yourself  better."    - 

"  1  ought  to  imitate  you,  in  fact,  Mr.  Vholes  ?  **  says  Richard^ 
fitting  down  again  with  an  impatient  laugh,  and  beating  the 
Devils  Tattoo  with  his  boot  on  the  patternless  carpet. 

"  Sir,"  retunis  Vholes,  always  looking  at  the  client,  as  if  he 
were  making  a  lingering  meal  of  him  with  his  eyes  as  well  as 
with  his  professional  appetite.  "  Sir,"  returns  Vholes,  Avith  his 
inward  manner  of  speech  and  his  bloodless  quietude  ;  *^  1  should 
not  have  had  the  presumption  to  propose  myself  as  a  model,  for 
your  Imitation  or  any  man's.  Let  me  but  leave  the  good  najue 
to  my  three  daughters,  and  that  is  enough  for  me  ;  I  am  not  a 
self-seeker.  But,  since  you  mention  me  so  pointedly,  1  will  ac- 
knowledge that  I  should  like  to  impart  to  you  a  little  of  my— 
come  sir,  you  are  disposed  to  call  it  insensibility,  and  1  am 
sure  I  have  no  objection — say  insensibility — a  little  of  my  in- 
sensibility." 

"  Mr.  Vholes,"  explains  the  client,  somewhat  abashed,  "  I 
had  no  intention  to  accuse  you  of  insensibility." 

**  I  think  you  had,  sir,  without  knowing  it,"  returns  the  equa- 
ble Vholes.  "  Very  naturally.  It  is  my  duty  to  attend  to  your 
interests  with  a  cool  head,  and  I  can  quite  understand  that  to 
your  excited  feelings  I  may  appear,  at  such  times  as  the  present, 
insensible.  My  daughters  may  know  me  belter  ;  my  aged  father 
may  know  me  better.  But  they  liave  known  me  much  longer 
than  you  have,  and  the  confiding  eye  of  affection  is  not  the  dis- 
trustful eye  of  business.  Not  that  I  complain,  sir,  of  the  eyeoi 
business  being  distniatiul ;  quite  the  contrary.  In  attending  to 
your  interests,  I  wish  to  have  all  possible  checks  upon  me ;  it  is 
nght  that  I  should  have  them  ;  I  court  inquiry.  But  yOiu'  in- 
terests demand  that  I  should  be  cool  and  methodical,  Mr.  Car- 
stone  ;  and  I  cannot  be  otherwise — no,  sir,  not  even  to  plea^ 
you." 

Mr.  Vholes,  after  glancing  at  the  official  cat  who  is  i>atiently 
watching  a  mouse's  hole,  fixes  his  charmed  gaze  again  on  his 
young  client,  and  proceeds  in  his  buttoned-up  half-audible  voice, 
is  if  there  were  an  unclean  spirit  in  him  that  will  neither 
come  out  nor  speak  out : 

"  What  are  you  to  do,  sir,  you  inquire,  during  the  vacatioa 
I  should  hope  jou  gentlemen  of  the  army  may  find  manj  mnm 
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U  amusing  ycrarsdves,  if  jwx  give  your  minds  to  it.  If  you  had 
asked  me  what  /  was  to  do,  during  the  vacation,  I  could  have 
answered  you  more  readily.  I  am  to  attend  to  your  interests. 
I  am  to  be  found  here,  day  by  day,  attending  to  your  interests 
That  is  my  duty,  Mr.  C  ;  and  term  time  or  vacation  makes  no 
difference  to  me.  If  you  wish  to  consult  me  as  to  your  inter 
ests,  you  will  find  me  here  at  all  times  alike.  Other  professional 
men  go  out  of  town.  I  don't.  Not  that  I  blame  them  for  ^o- 
ing ;  I  merely  say,  I  don't  go.     This  desk  is  your  rock,  sir !  " 

Mr.  Vholes  gives  it  a  rap,  and  it  sounds  as  hollow  as  a  coffin 
Not  to  Richard,  though.  There  is  encouragement  in  the  sound 
to  him.     Perhaps  Mr.  Vholes  knows  there  i«. 

"I  am  perfectly  aware,  Mr.  Vholes,"  says  Richard,  nK>re 
fomiliarly  and  good-humouredly,  "  that  you  are  the  most  reli- 
,  able  fellow  in  the  world  ;  and  that  to  have  to  do  with  you,  is  to 
have  to  do  with  a  man  of  business  who  is  not  to  be  hoodwinked 
But  put  yourself  in  my  case,  dragging  on  this  dislocated  life, 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  difficulty  ev^ry  day,  continually 
hoping  and  continually  disappointed,  conscious  of  change  upon 
change  for  the  worse  in  myself,  and  of  no  change  for  the  better 
in  anything  else ;  and  you  will  find  it  a  dark-looking  case  some 
tim?s,  as  1  do." 

"  You  know,"  says  Mr.  Vhaies,  "  that  I  never  give  hoi>es,  sir 
I  told  you  from  the  first,  Mr.  C,  that  I  never  give  hopes.  Par- 
ticularly in  a  case  like  this,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  costs 
comes  out  of  the  estate,  I  should  not  be  considerate  of  my 
l^ood  name,  )f  I  gave  hoi>es.  It  might  seem  as  if  costs  were 
my  object  Still,  when  you  say  there  is  no  change  for  the  bet- 
tei,  I  must,  as  a  bare  matter  of  fact,  deny  that." 

"Ay?"  returns  Richard,  brightening.  "But  how  do  you 
make  it  out?" 

•'  Mr.  Carstone,  you  are  represented  by — ** 

**  You  said  just  now — a  rock." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Vholes,  gently  shaking  his  head  and  rap* 
ping  the  hollow  desk,  with  a  sound  as  if  ashes  wer«  falling  on 
ashes,  and  dust  on  dust,  "  a  rock.  That's  something.  You  are 
separately  represented,  and  no  longer  hidden  and  lost  in  the 
interests  of  others.  Thafs  something.  The  suit  does  not 
sleep ;  we  wake  it  up,  we  air  it,  we  walk  it  about.  77/^/j 
something.  If  s  not  all  Jamdyce,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
Tltafs  something.  Nobody  has  it  all  his  own  way  now,  sir. 
And  ihats  something,  surely." 

Richard,  his  (ace  lluahiag  sudderJy,  strikes  the  desk  with  hii 
daMhedhud.  ^ 
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**  Mr.  Vholes  !  If  any  man  had  told  me,  when  I  fitst  \ 
to  John  Jarndyce's  house,  that  he  was  anything  but  the  disintor* 
ested  friend  he  seemed — that  he  was  what  he  has  graduaUy 
turned  out  to  be — I  could  have  found  no  words  strong  enough 
to  repel  the  slander;  I  could  not  have  defended  him  too 
wdently.  So  little  did  I  know  of  the  world !  Whereas,  now, 
I  do  declare  to  you  that  he  becomes  to  me  the  embodiment  d 
the  suit;  that,  in  place  of  its  being  an  abstraction,  it  is  John 
Jamdyce ;  that  the  more  I  suffer,  the  more  indignant  I  am  with 
him ;  that  every  new  delay,  and  every  new  disappointment,  ii 
only  a  new  injury  from  John  Jamdyce*s  hand.*' 

"  No,  no,"  says  Vholes.  "  Don't  say  so.  We  ought  to  have 
patience,  all  of  us.  Besides,  I  never  disparage,  sir.  I  nevei 
disparage." 

**  Mr.  Vholes,"  returns  the  angry  client  **  You  know  aa^ 
well  as  I,  that  he  would  have  strangled  the  suit  if  he  could." 

"He  was  not  active  in  it,"  Mr.  Vholes  admits,  with  an 
appearance  of  reluctance.  "  He  certainly  was  not  active  in  it. 
But  however,  but  however,  he  might  have  had  amiable  intenti0n& 
Who  can  read  the  heart,  Mr.  C  ! " 

"  You  can,"  returns  Richard 

"I,Mr.C?" 

"  Well  enough  to  know  what.bis  intentions  were*  Are,  oi 
are  not,  our  interests  conflicting?  Tell — mt — that?"  says 
Richard,  accompanying  his  last  three  words  with  three  raps  on 
his  rock  of  trust. 

"  Mr.  C,"  returns  Vholes,  immovable  in  attitude  and  nevci 
winking  his  hungry  eyes,  "  I  should  be  wanting  in  my  duty  ar 
your  professional  adviser,  I  should  be  departing  from  my  hdelit) 
to  your  interests,  if  I  represented  those  interests  as  identical 
with  the  interests  of  Mr.  Jamdyce.  They  are  no  such  thing, 
sir.  I  n«ver  impute  motives  ;  I  both  have,  and  am,  a  father, 
and  I  never  impute  motives.  But  I  must  not  shrink  from  a 
professional  duty,  even  if  it  sows  dissension  in  families.  J  un* 
derstand  you  to  be  now  consulting  me  professionally,  as  to  yoi^ 
interests  ?  You  are  so  ?  I  reply  then,  they  are  not  identical 
with  those  of  Mr.  Jamdyce." 

*'  Of  course  they  are  not  1 "  cries  Richard.  "  You  found  that 
out,  long  ago." 

"  Mr.  C,"  returns  Vholes,  "  I  wiA  to  say  no  more  of  any 
third  party  than  is  necessary.  I  wish  to  leave  my  good  name 
unsullied,  together  with  any  little  property  of  which  I  may 
become  possessed  through  industry  and  perseverance*  to  mv 
daughters  Enma,  Jane,  Sod  Caroline.     I  also  desire  to  live  Ii 
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waAty  with  \tty  professional  brethren.  When  Mr.  Skimpde  did 
me  the  honour,  sir — 1  will  not  say  the  very  high  honour  foi  1 
.never  stoop  to  flattery — of  bringing  us  together  in  this  room,  1 
mentioned  to  you  that  I  could  offer  no  opinion  or  advice  as  to 
your  interests,  while  those  interests  were  intrusted  to  anothei 
member  of  the  profession.  And  I  spoke  in  such  terms  as  1 
was  bound  to  speak,  of  Kenge  and  Carlx>y's  office,  whicl) 
stands  high.  You,  sir,  thought  fit  to  withdraw  your  interest! 
from  that  keeping  nevertheless,  and  to  offer  them  to  me.  Yoa 
brought  them  with  clean  hands,  sir,  and  I  accepted  them  with 
clean  hands.  Those  interests  are  now  paianiount  in  this  office. 
My  digestive  functions,  as  you  may  have  heard  me  mention, 
are  not  in  a  good  state,  and  rest  might  improve  them  ;  but  I 
shall  not  rest,  sir,  while  I  am  your  representative.  Whenever 
you  want  me,  you  will  find  me  here.  Summon  n^  anywhere, 
and  I  will  come.  During  the  long  vacation,  sir,  I  shall  devote 
my  leisure  to  studying  your  interests  more  and  more  closely, 
and  to  making  arrangements  for  moving  heaven  and  earth 
(including,  of  course,  the  Chancellor)  after  Michaelmas  term ; 
and  when  I  ultimately  congratulate  you,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Vholes, 
with  the  severity  of  a  determined  man,  "  when  I  ultimately 
congratulate  you,  sir,  with  all  my  heart,  on  your  accession  to 
fortune*— which,  but  that  I  never  give  hopes,  I  might  say  some- 
thing fiirther  about — ^you  will  owe  me  nothing,  beyond  what- 
ever little  balance  may  be  then  outstanding  of  the  costs  as 
between  solicitor  and  client,  not  included  in  the  taxed  costs 
allowed  out  of  the  estate.  I  pretend  to  no  claim  upon  you 
Mr.  C,  but  for  the  zealous  and  active  discharge — not  the  Ian 
guid  and  routine  discharge,  sir:  that  much  credit  I  stipulat< 
for^-of  my  professional  duty.  My  duty  prosperously  ended^ 
all  between  us  is  ended." 

Vholes  finally  adds,  by  way  of  rider  to  this  detlaration  of  his 
principles,  that  as  Mr.  Carstone  is  about  to  rejoin  his  regiment, 
perhaps  Mr.  C  will  favour  him  with  an  order  on  his  agent  fbi 
twenty  pounds  on  account 

*'  For  t'nere  have  been  man^  Htde  ofhsultations  and  attend* 
aiices  of  late,  sir,"  observes  Vholes,  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
Us  Diary,  *<and  these  things  mount  up,  and  I  don't  profess  to 
be  a  man  of  capital.  When  w*.  first  entered  on  our  present 
relations,  I  stated  to  you  openly — it  is  a  principle  of  mine  that 
there  never  can  be  too  much  openness  between  solicitor  and 
dient — that  I  was  not  a  man  of  capital ;  and  that  if  capital 
was  your  object,  you  had  better  leave  your  papers  in  Kenge't 
'^         No,  Mr.  Cy  you  will  find  none  of  the  advantages,  ot 
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disadvantages,  of  capital  here,  sir.  This,"  Vholes  gives  the  desk 
one  hollow  blow  again,  "  is  your  rock ;  it  pretends  to  be  noth- 
ing more." 

The  client,  with  his  dejection  insensibly  relieved,  and  his 
vague  hopes  rekindled,  takes  pen  and  ink  and  writes  the  draft : 
not  without  perplexed  consideration  and  calculation  of  the  date 
it  may  bear,  implying  scant  effects  in  the  agent's  hands.  Al* 
the  while,  \^oles,  buttoned  up  in  body  and  mind,  looks  at  him 
itten lively.  All  the  while,  Vholes's  official  cat  watches  the 
mou»e  s  hole.  "^ 

Lastly,  the  client,  shaking  hands,  beseeches  Mr.  Vholes,  for 
Heaven's  sake  and  £arth's  sake,  to  do  his  utmost,  to  "pull  him 
through"  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Mr.  Vholes,  who  never 
giv&  hopes,  lays  his  palm  upon  the  client's  shoulder,  and 
answers  with  a  smile,  "  Always  here,  sir.  Personally,  or  by 
letter,  you  will  always  find  mc  here,  sir,  with  my  shoulder  to 
the  wheel."  Thus  they  part ;  and  Vholes,  left  alone,  employs 
himself  in  carrying  sundry  little  matters  out  of  his  Diary  into 
his  draft  bill  book,  for  the  ultimate  behoof  of  his  three 
daughters.  So  might  an  industrious  fox,  or  bear,  make  up  his 
account  of  chickens  or  stray  travellers  witli  an  eye  to  his  cubs ; 
not  to  disparage  by  that  word  the  tliree  raw-visaged,  lank,  and 
buttonedup  maidens,  who  dwell  with  the  parent  Vholes  in  an 
earthy  cottage  situated  in  a  damp  garden  at  Kennington. 

Richard,  emerging  from  the  heavy  shade  of  Symond's  Inn  into 
the  sunshine  of  Chancery  Lane — for  there  hai>pens  to  be  sun- 
shine there  to-day — walks  thoughtfully  on,  and  turns  into  Lin* 
coin's  Inn,  and  passes  under  the  shadow  of  the  Lincoln's  Inn 
trees.  On  many  such  loungers  have  the  speckled  shadows  of 
those  trees  often  fallen  ;  on  the  like  bent  head,  the  bitten  nail, 
the  lowering  eye,  the  lingering  step,  the  purposeless  and  dreamy 
air,  the  good  consuming  and  consumed,  the  life  turne<l  sour. 
This  lounger  is  not  shabby  yet,  but  that  may  come.  Chancery, 
which  knows  no  wisdom  but  in  Precedent,  is  very  rich  in  such 
Precedents ;  and  iHiy  should  one  be  different  from  ten  thou- 
sand? * 

Yet  the  time  is  so  short  since  his  depreciation  began,  that  as 
he  saunters  away,  reluctant  to  leave  the  s])c)t  for  some .  long 
months  togetlier,  though  he  4iates  it,  Richard  himself  may  feel 
his  own  case  as  if  it  were  a  startling  one.  While  his  heart  is 
heavy  with  corroding  care,  suspense,  distrust,  and  doubt,  it  may 
have  room  for  some  sorrowful  wonder  when  he  recalls  how  dif- 
ferent his  first  visit  there,  how  different  he,  how  different  all  the 
colours  of  his  mind     But  injustice  breeds  injustice ;  the  fight 
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mg  with  shad^>wii  nn^  Hting  defeated  by  them,  necessitates  the 
setting  ti]>  of  sub<^anr^^  to  combat ;  from  the  impalpable  suit 
which  no  maa  ahve  can  understand,  the  time  for  thai  being 
long  gone  by,  it  has  become  a  gloomy  relief  to  turn  to  the  pal- 
pable figure  of  llie  friend  who  would  have  sav^d  him  from  this 
ruin,  and  nvike  him  his  enemy.  Richard  has  told  Vholcs  the 
truth.  Is  he  in  a  hardened  or  a  softened  mood,  he  still  lays  his 
injuries  equally  at  that  door ;  he  was  thwarted,  in  that  quanei 
of  a  set  purpose,  and  that  purpose  could  only  originate  in  the 
one  subject  that  is  resolving  his  existence  into  itself;  besides, 
It  is  a  justification  to  him  in  his  own  eyes  to  have  an  embodied 
antagonist  and  oppressor. 

Is  Richard  a  monster  in  all  this— or  would  Chancery  bo> found 
rich  in  such  Precedents  too,  if  they  could  be  got  for  citation 
from  the  Recording  Angel  ? 

Two  ])airs  of  eyes  not  unused  to  such  people  look  after  him, 
is,  biting  his  nails  and  brooding,  he  crosses  the  square,  and  is 
swallowed  up  by  the  shadow  of  the  southern  gateway.  Mr. 
Cjiippy  and  Mr.  Weevle  are  the  possessors  of  those  eyes,  and 
ihey  have  been  leaning  in  conversation  against  the  low  stone 
parapet  under  the  trees.  He  passed  close  by  them,  seeing 
notlnng  but  the  ground. 

**  William,"  says  Mr.  VVeevIe,  adjusting  his  whiskers ;  **  there's 
combustion  going  on  there!  It's  not  a  case  of  Spontaneous, 
but  it's  smouldering  combustion  it  is." 

**  Ah  !"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  **he  wouldn't  keep  out  of  Jamdyce, 
and  1  suppose  he's  over  head  and  ears  in  debt.  I  never  knew 
much  of  him.  He  was  as  high  as  the  Monument  when  he  was 
on  trial  at  our  place.  A  good  riddance  to  me,  whether  as  clerk 
or  client  I  Well,  Tony,  that  as  I  was  mentioning  is  what  they're 
up  to." 

Mr.  Guppy,  refolding  his  arms,  rer^ettles  himself  against  the 
parapet,  as  resuming  a  conversation  of  interest 

**  They  are  s'.ill  up  to  it,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Guppy,  "  still  taking 
stock,  still  examining  papers,  still  going  over  the  heaps  and 
heaps  of  nibbish.     At  this  rate  they'll  be  at  it  these  seven  years." 

"  And  Small  is  helping  ?  " 

"Small  left  us  at  a  week's  notice.  Told  Kenge,  his  grand* 
father's  busmess  was  too  much  for  the  old  gentleman,  and  he 
could  better  himself  by  undertaking  it.  ihere  had  been  a 
coolness  between  fTiyself  and  Small  on  account  of  his  be'Mg  so 
close.  But  he  said  you  and  I  began  it ;  and  as  he  had  me  there 
—for  ife  did — I  put  our  acquaintance  on  the  old  footing 
Tliaf  •  liow  I  come  to  know  what  they're  up  to." 
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<'  You  haven't  looked  in  at  all  ?  " 

*'  Tony/'  says  Mr.  Gtippy,  a  little  disconcerted,  ^*  to  be  t» 
reserved  with  you,'  i  don't  greatly  relish  the  houte,  exotpl  in 
your  company,  and  therefore  I  have  not ;  and  therefore  1  ptO' 
posed  this  little  appointment  for  our  fetching  away  jroar  thi|ig& 
There  goes  the  hour  by  the  clock  !  I'ony ! "  Mr.  Guppy  be- 
comes mysteriously  and  tenderly  eloquent ;  *'  it  is  necessary  tins 
tl  should  impress  upon  your  mind  once  more,  that  circumstaneet 
over  which  I  have  no  control,  have  made  a  melandioly  aitetadon 
in  my  most  cherished  plans,  and  in  that  unrequited  image 
which  1  formerly  mentioned  to  you  as  a  friend.  That  image  is 
sihattered,  and  that  idol  is  laid  low.  My  only  wish  now,  in  con-  * 
nection  with  the  objects  which  I  had  an  idea  of  cairying  out  in 
the  court,  with  your  aid  as  a  friend,  is  to  let  'em  alone  and  bury 
'em  in  oblivion.  Do  you  think  it  possible,  do  you  think  it  at  al' 
likely  (I  put  it  to  you,  Tony,  as  a  friend),  from  your  knowlec^t 
of  that  capricious  and  deep  old  character  who  fell  a  prey  to  th€ 
— Spontaneous  element ;  do  you,  Tony,  think  it  at  all  Kkel> 
that,  on  second  thoughts,  he  put  tiiose  letters  away  anywhere 
after  you  saw  him  alive,  and  that  they  were  not  destroyed  thai 
night?" 

Mr.  Weevle  reflects  for  some  time.  Shakes  his  head 
Decidedly  thinks  not. 

"  Tony,"  says  Mr.  Gu|>py,  as  they  walk  towards  the  court 
''  once  again  understand  me,  as  a  friend.  Without  entering  intc 
further  explanations,  I  may  repeat  that  the  idol  is  down.  I  have 
no  puri>ose  to  serve  now,  but  bunal  in  oblivion.  7'o  that  J 
have  pledged  mysel£  1  owe  it  to  myself,  and  I  owe  it  to  the 
shattered  image,  as  also  to  the  circumstances  over  whirh  1  have 
no  control.  If  you  was  to  express  to  me  by  a  gesture,  by  a 
wink,  that  you  saw  lying  anywhere  in  your  late  lodgings,  any 
papers  that  so  much  as  looked  like  the  paperb  in  question,  1 
would  pitch  them  into  the  fire,  sir,  on  my  own  res|)onsibility." 

Mr.  Weevle  nodds.  Mr.  Guppy,  much  elevated  in  his  oim 
opinion  by  having  delivered  these  observations,  with  an  air  in 
part  forensic  and  in  part  romantic — this  gentleman  having  a 
passion  for  conducting  anything  in  the  form  of  an  examination, 
sr  delivering  anything  in  the  form  of  a  summing  up  or  a  speech 
— accompanies  his  friend  with  dignity  to  the  court. 

Never,  since  it  has  been  a  court,  has  it  had  such  a  Fortuna 
tus's  purse  of  gossip  as  in  the  proceedings  8t  the  rag  and  bottle 
shop.  Regularly,  every  morning  at  eight,  is  the  elder  Mr. 
Smallweed  brought  down  to  the  corner  and  carried  ii»,  accom^ 
panied  by  Mrs.  Smallweed,  Judy,  and  Bart ;  and  rcgularU^.att 
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day»  do  they  all  remain  there  until  nine  at  night,  solaced  by  gipsy 
dinners,  not  abundant  in  quantity,  from  the  cook's  shop ;  rum* 
maging  uid  searching,  digging,  delving,  and  diving  among  the 
treasures  of  the  late  lamented  What  those  treasures  are,  they 
keep  so  secret,  that  the  court  is  maddened.  In  its  delirium  it 
imagines  guineas  pouring  out  of  tea-pots,  crown-pieces  overHow- 
og  punch-bowls,  old  chairs  and  mattresses  stuffed  with  Bank  of 
£ngland  notes.  It  possesses  itself  of  the  sixpenny  history  (with 
highly-coloured  folding  frontispiece  of  Mr.  Daniel  Dancer  and 
bis  sister,  and  also  of  Mr.  Elwes,  of  Suffolk,  and  transfers  all  the 
fiurts  from  those  authentic  narratives  to  Mr.  Krook.  Twice. when 
the  dustman  is  called  in  to  carry  off  a  cartload  of  old  paper, 
ashes,  and  broken  bottles,  the  whole  court  assembles  and 
pries  into  the  baskets  as  they  come  forth.  Many  times  the  two 
gentlemen  who  write  with  the  ravenous  little  pens  on  the  tissue 
paper  are  seen  prowling  in  the  neighbourhood — shy  of  each  other, 
their  late  |)artnership  being  dissolved.  The  Sol  skilfully  carries  a 
vein  of  the  prevailing  interest  through  the  Harmonic  nights.  Lit- 
tle Swills,  in  what  are  professionally  known  as  '^  patter"  allusions 
to  the  subject,  is  received  with  loud  applause ;  and  the  same 
vocalist  ''gags''  in  the  regular  business  like  a  man  inspired. 
Even  Miss  M.  MeWilleson,  in  the  revived  Caledonian  melody  of 
'*  We're  a  nodding,"  points  the  sentiment  that  **  the  dogs  iove 
broo"  (whatever  the  nature  of  that  refreshment  may  be)  with 
such  archness,  and  such  a  turn  of  the  head  towards  next  door, 
that  she  is  immediately  understood  to  mean,  Mr.  Soiallweed 
loves  to  find  money,  and  is  nightly  honoured  with  a  double  en- 
core. For  all  this,  the  court  discovers  nothing ;  and,  as  Mrs. 
Piper  and  Mrs.  Perkins  now  communicate  to  the  late  lodger 
whose  appearance  is  the  signal  for  a  general  rally,  it  is  in  one 
continual  ferment  to  discover  everything,  and  more. 

Mr.  Weevle  arul  Mr.  Guppy,  with  every  eye  in  the  conrf  s 
bead  u|>on  them,  knock  at  the  closed  door  of  the  late  lamented's 
ttovse,  in  a  high  state  of  popularity.  But,  being  contrary  to  the 
co'irt's  expectation  admitted,  they  immediately  become  on* 
popular,  and  are  considered  to  mean  no  good. 

The  shutters  are  more  or  less  closed  all  over  the  house,  and 
the  ground-door  is  sufficiently  dark  to  require  candles.  Intro- 
duced into  the  back  shop  by  Mr.  Smallweed  the  younger,  they, 
ficsh  from  the  sunlight,  can  at  hrst  see  nothing  save  darkness 
and  shadows ;  but  Uiey  gradually  discern  the  elder  Mr.  Small 
weed,  seated  in  his  chair  upon  the  brirk  of  a  well  or  grave  ol 
waste  paper ;  the  virtuous  Judy  groping  therein,  like  a  female 
•uitM  I  ioA  Migk  SiaattwMd  on  ibt  level  giMnd  in  tbt  Hcinitfi 
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snowed  up  in  a  heap  of  {Kiper  fragments,  pr  int  and  manusciipt. 
which  would  appear  to  be  the  accumulated  compliments  thai 
have  been  sent  flying  at  her  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  it  hole 
party,  Small  mcludoly  are  blackened  with  dust  and  <liit,  and 
presert  a  fiendish  appearance  not  relieved  by  the  general  aspect 
of  the  room.  There  is  more  litter  and  lumber  in  it  than  of  old» 
and  it  is  dirtier  if  possible  ;  likewise,  it  is  ghostly  with  traces  ol 
its  deail  inhabitant,  and  even  with  his  chalked  writing  or  the  w  all. 

On  the  entrance  of  visitors,  Mr,  Smallweed  and  Judy  simul- 
taneously fold  their  arms  and  stop  in  their  researci^es. 

"  Aha  I "  croaks  the  old  gentleman.  **  How  de  do,  gentlemen, 
how  de  do  !  Come  to  fetch  your  property,  N^  r.  Weevle  ?  That's 
well,  that's  well.  Ha  I  ha  1  We  should  have  been  forced  to  sell 
you  up,  sir,  to  pay  your  warehouse  room,  if  you  had  left  it  here 
much  longer.  You  feel  quite  at  home  here,  again,  I  daresay  ? 
Glad  to  see  you,  glad  to  see  you  ! " 

Mr.  Weevle,  thanking  him,  casts  an  eye  about  Mr.  Gu]>py'f 
eye  follows  Mr.  Weevle's  eye.  Mr.  Weevle's  eye  comes  back 
without  any  new  intelligence  in  it.  Mr.  Gnppy's  eye  comes 
back  and  meets  Mr.  Smallweed's  eye.  That  engaging  old 
gentleman  is  still  murmuring,  like  some  wound-up  instrument 
running  down,  **  How  de  do,  sir — how  de — how — ."  h  nd  then, 
having  run  down,  he  lapses  into  grinning  silence,  as  Mr.  Giippy 
starts  at  seeing  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  standing  in  the  darkness 
opposite,  with  his  hands  behind  him. 

"  Gentleman  so  kind  as  to  act  as  my  solicitor,*'  says  (Jrand 
father  Smallweed.  "  1  am  not  the  sort  of  client  for  a  genUeinan 
of  sucli  note ;  but  he  is  so  good  1 " 

Mr.  Guppy  slightly  nudging  his  friend  to  take  anotlicr  look 
makes  a  shuffling  bow  to  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  who  return;*  it  ♦vith 
an  easy  nod.  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  is  looking  on  as  if  he  liac* 
nothing  else  to  do,  and  were  rather  sftnused  by  llic  novelty. 

"A  good  deal  of  property  here,  sir,  1  should  say,"  Mr 
Guppy  observes  to  Mr.  Smallweed. 

"  Principally  rags  and  rubbish,  my  dear  friend  I  rags  and  rub- 
bish! Mc  and  liart,  and  my  granddaughter  Judy,  are  endeav- 
ouring to  make  out  an  inventory  of  what's  worth  anything  to 
sell.  But  we  haven't  come  to  much  as  yet,  we — haven'i-r 
come — to— hall ! " 

Mr.  Smallweed  has  run  down  again  ;  while  Mr.  Weevle's  eye, 
attcnd&d  by  Mr.  Guppy* s  eye,  has  again  gone  round  the  room 
and  come  back. 

"  Well,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Weevle.  **  We  won't  intrude  any  long 
«i  if  fM'll  attow  at  tQ  fo  ttiH^airt." 
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••  Anjrwlierc,  my  dear  sir,  anywhere  I  You're  at  home.  Mak# 
yourself  so,  pray  I " 

As  ther  go  up-stairs,  Mr.  Guppy  lifts  liis  eyebrows  inquir 
ingly,  and  looks  at  Tony.  Tony  shakes  his  head.  They  find 
the  old  room  very  dull  and  dismal,  with  the  ashes  of  the  iire 
that  was  burning  on  that  memorable  night  yet  in  the  dis* 
coloured  grate.  They  have  a  great  disinclination  to  touch  any 
>bject,  and  carefully  blow  the  dust  from  it  first.  Nor  are  they 
desirous  to  prolong  their  visit :  packing  the  few  movables  with 
all  possible  speed,  and  never  speaking  above  a  whisper. 

**  Look  here,"  says  Tony,  recoiling.  "  Here's  that  horrible 
cat  coming  io^ ! " 

Mr.  Guppy  retreats  behind  a  chair.  .  "  Small  told  me  of  hei. 
She  went  leaping  and  bounding  and  tearing  about,  that  night, 
like  a  Dragon,  and  got  out  on  the  house-top,  and  roamed  about 
up  there  for  a  fortnic^ht,  and  then  came  tumbling  down  the 
chimney  very  tiiin.  bid  you  ever  see  such  a  brute?  Looks 
iis  if  she  knew  all  about  it,  don't  she  ?  Almost  looks  as  if  shf 
was  Krook.     Shoohoo  !     Get  out,  you  goblin  ! " 

Lady  Jane  in  the  doonvay,  with  her  tiger-snarl  from  ear  tc 
ear,  and  her  club  of  a  tail,  shows  no  intention  of  obeying ;  but 
Mr.  Tulkinghom  stumbling  over  her,  she  spits  at  his  rusty  legs 
and  swearing  wrathfully,  takes  her  arched  back  u|>-stairs.  Pos- 
sibly to  roam  the  house-tops  again,  and  return  by  the  chim- 
ney. 

'*  Mr.  Guppy,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  "  could  I  have  a  word 
with  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Guppy  is  engaged  in  collecting  the  Galaxy  Gallery  0/ 
British  Beauty  from  the  wall,  and  depositing,  those  works  of  ar^ 
in  their  old  ignoble  band-box.  "  Sir,"  he  returns,  reddening. 
**  I  wish  to  act  with  courtesy  towards  every  n^cmber  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  especially,  I  am  sure,  to  wauls  a  member  of  it  so 
well  known  as  yourself-—!  will  truly  add,  sir,  so  distinguished 
as  yourself.  Still,  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  sir,  I  must  stipulate  that  ti 
yott  have  any  word  with  me,  that  word  is  spoken  in  the  pres- 
ence of  my  friend." 

"  Oh,  indeed?"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom. 

"  Yes,  sir.  My  reasons  are  not  of  a  personal  nature  at  all ; 
but  they  are  amply  sufficient  for  myself. 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt."  Mr.  Tulkinghom  is  as  imi>ertur- 
bable  as  the  hearth-stone  to  which  he  has  Quietly  walked.  **The 
matter  is  not  of  that  consequence  that  I  need  put  you  to  the 
trouble  of  making  any  conditions,  Mr.  Guppy."  He  pausei 
ktrt  lo  WBB^  mm)  hii  saite  ii  as  dull  and  rust/  as  Jiii  panta 
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loons.     '*  You  are  to  be  congratulated,  Mr.  Guppy ;  )roa  are  % 
fortunate  young  man»  sir." 

"  Pretty  well  so,  Mr.  Tulkinghom  ;  I  don*t  complain." 

'<  Complain  ?  High  friends,  free  admission  to  great  hcuse% 
tnd  access  to  elegant  ladies  I  Why,  Mr.  Guppy,  there  are  peo- 
v4e  in  I  «ondon  who  would  gi^re  their  ears  to  be  you." 

Mr.  Guppy,  looking  as  if  he  would  give  his  own  reddening 
ind  still  reddening  ears  to  be  one  of  those  people  at  present 
instead  of  himself,  replies,  "  Sir,  if  I  attend  to  my  profession, 
tnd  ^Q  what  is  right  by  Kenge  and  Carboy,  my  friends  and  ac* 
quaintances  are  of  no  consequence  to  them,  nor  to  any  niem-' 
ber  of  the  profession,  not  excepting  Mr.  Tulkinghom  of  the 
Fields.  I  am  not  under  any  obligation  to  explain  myself 
further ;  and  with  all  respect  for  you,  sir,  and  without  offence — 
1  repeat,  without  offence — ^^ 

"Oh,  certainly!" 

«— I  don't  intend  to  do  it." 

"  Quite  so,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  with  a  calm  nod.  "  Very 
jood :  I  see  by  these  portraits  that  you  take  a  strong  interest 
m  the  fashiona*)le  great,  sir?" 

He  addresses  this  to  the  astounded  Tony,  who  admits  the 
#oft  impeachment. 

"  A  virtue  in  which  few  Englishmen  are  deficient,"  observes 
Mr.  Tulkinghom.  He  has  been  standing  on  the  hearthstone, 
with  his  back  to  the  smoked  chimney-piece,  and  now  turns 
round,  with  his  glasses  to  his  eyes.  "Who  is  this?  *Lady 
Dedlock.*  Ha !  A  very  good  likeness  in  its  way,  but  it  wants 
force  of  character.  Good  day  to  you,  gentlemen ;  good 
day!" 

When  he  has  walked  out,  Mr.  Guppy,  in  a  great  persi)iration, 
nerves  himself  to  the  hasty  completion  of  the  taking  down  of 
the  Galaxy  Gallery,  concluding  with  Lady  Dedlock. 

••  Tonv,"  he  says  hurriedly  to  his  astonished  companion, 
"  let  us  be  quick  in  putting  the  things  together^  and  in  getting 
out  of  this  place.  It  were  in  vain  longer  to  conceal  from  you, 
Tony,  that  between  myself  and  one  of  the  members  of  a  swan- 
like aiistocracy  whom  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  there  has  been 
undivulged  communication  and  association.  The  time  might 
have  been,  when  I  might  have  revealed  it  to  you.  It  nevei 
will  be  more.  It  is  due  alike  to  the  oath  I  have  taken,  alike 
to  the  shattered  idol,  and  alike  to  circumstances  over  which  I 
have  no  control^  that  the  whole  should  be  buried  in  o^:livion. 
I  charge  you  as  a  friend,  by  the  interest  you  have  evct 
littiisd  ia  tbt   MiamWn   raidlifencc,  and   by  Mi|r  Uttk 
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ftrt^.K:^  ^th  Arhkh  1  may  liave  been  able  to  accomuiodate 
you,  so  to  bury  it  wilrtout  a  word  of  inquiry ! "    . 

This  charge  Mr.  Guppy  delivers  in  a  state  iittle  short  of 
forensic  lunacy,  while  his  friend  shows  a  dazed  mind  in  vum 
whole  head  gi  hair,  and  eveo  in  his  cultivated  whiskers. 


CHAPTER  XI^ 

NatUtmi  tnd  Domestic^ 

IMOLAND  has  becu  in  a  dreadful  state  for  some 
weeks.  Lord  Coodle  would  go  out^  Sir  Thomas 
Doodle  wouldn't  come  in,  and  there  being  nobody  in 
(heat  Hritaiu  (to  speak  of)  except  Coodle  and  Doodle^ 
there  has  been  no  Government,  it  is  a  mercy  that  the  hostile 
kneeling  between  those  two  great  men,  which  at  owq  tin>e 
seemed  inevitable,  did  not  come  oif ;  because  if  both  pistols 
had  taken  effect,  and  Coodle  and  Doodle  had  killed  each  other, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  England  mubt  iiave  waited  to  be 
go\crned  until  young  Coodte  and  youni^  Doodle,  now  ia  frocks 
and  long  stockings,  were  grown  up.  This  stupendous  national 
calamity,  however,  was  averted  by  Lord  Coodlc's  making  the 
tiindy  discovery,  lliat  if  in  the  heat  of  d'rrbat^  he  had  said 
that  he  scorned  and  despised  the  whole  ignoble  career  of  Sir 
Thomas  Doodle,  he  had  merely  mcfant  to  say  that  party  differ- 
ences should  never  induce  him  to  withhold  from  it  thj  tribtte  of 
his  warmest  admiration  ^  while  it  as  opportunely  turned  out,  on 
the  other  liand,  that  Sir  Thomas  Doodle  had  in  his  own  bosom 
expressly  booked  Lord  Coodle  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  th-r 
mirror  of  virtue  and  honour.  Still  Kngland  has  been  some  weeks 
In  the  dismal  strait  of  having  no  pHot  (as  was  well  oi>sf  rve<i 
by  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock)  to  weather  the  storm  ;  and  the  rx«ar- 
vdlous  part  of  the  matter  is,  that  England  has  not  appeared  to 
care  very  much  about  it,  but  has  gone  on  eating  and  drinkiu; 
ind  rn any ing  and  giving  in  marriage,  as  the  old  worid  did  i:) 
tKt  days  before  the  flood  But  Coodle  knew  the  danger,  airl 
Doodle  knew  the  danger,  and  all  their  followers  and  hangers-on 
havl  the  clearest  possible  perception  of  the  danger.  At  last  Sir 
Thomas  Doodle  has  not  only  condescended  to  come  in,  bat 
has  done  it  handsomely,  bringing  in  with  him  all  hit  oephewii 
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all  his  raaic  ocusiim,  and  aU  >hs  bro>thers-il^tow.     Sa  (hoiv  » 
hope  for  the  old  ship  yet. 

Doodle  has  found  that  he  must  thro\v  liitnself  j|>on  tuc  couo> 
try — chietiy  io  the  form  of  sovereigns  aixl  beer.  ii>  this  meti^ 
mprphosed  slate  he  is  available  in  a  good  many  )>lace»  iimtii^ 
taticously,  and  can  throw  himself  upon  a  consiJoral>ie  poviioa 
af  the  country  at  one  time.  Britannia  being  much  occupied  m 
K>cketing  Doodle  in  the  form  of  sorerdgns,  and  swaAkiwing 
boodle  in  Jie  form  of  beer,  and  in  swearing  lierself  black  \\\  liie 
face  that  she  does  neitlier — |>lainly  to  tl>e  advai^enKMrt  of  hei 
glory  and  morality — the  Londom  8ea9oi>  comes  to  a  sudden  en^ 
through  all  the  Doodleites  and  Coodleite*  disi>erswij^  to  a:ssi«l 
Britannia  in  those  religious  exercises. 

Hence  Mrs.  Rouncewell  honsekecprr  at  Chesoey  AVo<d  tor«- 
sees,  though  no  instructions  have  yei  coiw  do^Tu,  that  iiw 
family  may  sliorily  be  expected,  togeilx;r  with  a  pr^-tty  brgc  ac- 
cession of  cousiiw  and  others  who  t.d»x\  fu  :>n>  way  ^\M.  ilw 
great  Coiwtitulional  woik.  And  i>cncc  the  jrtaicly  old  tknntr 
taking  Time  by  the  forelock,  leads  Iwu  up  and  dirwiv  rixr  stair- 
cases, and  along  the  galleries  ami  p:issa.;e>*  am>  throutj^i  rihf 
rooms,  to  witness  before  he  grows  ai>y  olttcr  utw  every»l>ing  i» 
ready ;  tl>at  tioors  are  rubbed  bi  igiu,  carpjis  btwoaj,  ciwiains 
shaken  out,  beds  puffecl  and  patted,  still  roo.x^  aixl  ki;ci>eB 
cleared  for  actioj*,  all  things  jMcpared'  as  iKj-^t'ejis  ibe  l>jdiocir 
dignity. 

This  present  siniKner  evening,  r>s  iIk-^  -^'m  i^oo  «>>x,f  n.  tlx?  \^^ 
arations  are  complete.  I>reary  aiuk  >chc  i>n  l  .c  old  i»i>js* 
looks,  with  so  many  apf)liances  of  habn^ri.^y,  mmS  with  no  \xy 
habitants  except  tl>e  pictured  foiins  w\i*.n\  tiv  walK  S^»  i\ysX 
these  conic  and  go,  a  Dedlock  in  |M>sscsftio<i  .nr^j.ii  havv?  rn  »»- 
nated  passing  along;  so  did  tlK»y  see  il^k^.-r  y.illcrv  hti>hed  antJ 
quiet,  as  t  see  it  now ;  so  think,  as  l  tliwuk,  tx  tij^r  i;r>  that  locy 
would  make  in  this  domain  wlien  the)'  were  gone ;  so  lintl  it,  <i« 
1  find  it,  diflcult  to  believe  that  it  cVDuld  be  wiilTout  dy:  n  ,  r.»i 
piss  from  my  world,  as  I  pass  froirr  tiieirs,  now  clotjlrrg  the  rtt- 
verberaiing  door  ;  so  leave  no  blank  lo  mass  thetis,  and  so  die; 

Through  some  of  tlic  fiery  window >.  b'jairtii'nl  from  iriiltoo^ 
And  set,  at  this  sunset  hour,  not  in  dull  grey  stoi>c  but  in  » 
glorious  house  of  gold,  the  light  excluded  at  tl>e  fHher  wimlow* 
pours  in,  rich,  lavish,  overflownig  like  the  summer  ]>leiKy  in  the 
land.  Then  do  the  fro '.en  I>edlocks  thaw.  Strangi  move- 
ments come  upon  their  f  ^atiures,  as  the  shadows  of  ^ves  play 
there.  A  dense  Justice  in  a  corner  is  beguiled  into  a  wink 
A  ttaring  larooeC,  with  a  tmncheon,  gets  a  diinpl'^  in  hit  iduii 
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down  into  tlie  bofora  of  a  stony  shepherdess  there  steals  a  fleck 
of  light  and  warmth,  that  would  have  done  it  good  a  hundred 
^ars  ago.  One  ancestress  of  Volumnia,  ir*  hijjh-heeled  sh^oes. 
»ery  like  her — casting  the  shadow  of  thai  virgin  event  before 
lier  full  two  centuries— shoots  out  into  a  halo  and  becomes  a 
wdnt  A  maid  of  honour  o{  the  court  of  Charles  the  Set^ond, 
with  large  round  eyes  (and  other  cliarnis  to  correspond),  jc^.mi 
,to  bathe  in  glowing  water,  and  it  ripples  as  it  glows. 

But  the  fire  of  the  sun  is  dying.  Even  now  the  floor  is  dusky, 
End  shadow  slowly  mounts  the  walls,  bringing  the  Dedlocloi 
down  Kke  age  and  death.  And  now,  upon  my  lad/s  picture 
over  the  great  chimney-piece,  a  weird  shade  fall?  from  some  old 
tree,  that  turns  it  pale,  and  flutters  it,  and  looks  as  if  a  great 
arm  held  a  veil  or  hood,  watching  an  opportunity  to  draw  it 
over  her.  Higher  and  darker  rises  shadow  on  the  wall — now  a 
red  gloom  on  the  ceiling — now  the  fire  is  out. 

All  that  prospect,  which  from  the  terrace  looked  so  near,  has 
moved  solemnly  away,  and  clianged— not  the  first  or  the  last 
of  beautiful  things  that  look  so  near  and  will  so  change — into  a 
distant  phantom.  Light  mists  arise,  and  the  dew  falls,  and  all 
the  sweet  scents  in  the  garden  are  heavy  in  the  air.  Now,  the 
woods  settle  into  great  masses  as  if  they  were  each  one  profound 
tree.  And  now  the  moon  rises,  to  separate  them,  and  to  glim- 
mer here  and  there  in  horizontal  lines  behind  their  stems,  and 
to  make  the  avenue  a  pavement  of  light  among  high  cathedral 
•urches  fantastically  broken. 

Now,  the  moon  is  high ;  and  the  great  house,  needing  habita- 
tion more  than  ever,  is  like  a  body  without  life.  Now,  it  is 
eren  awful,  stealing  through  it,  to  think  of  the  live  people  who 
have  slept  in  the  solitary  bed-rooms :  to  say  nothing  of  the  dead. 
Now  is  the  time  for  shadow,  when  every  corner  is  a  cavern,  and 
every  downward  step  a  pit,  when  the  stained  giasri  is  reflected 
in  pale  and  faded  hues  upon  the  floors,  when  anything  and 
everything  can  be  made  of  the  heavy  staircase  beams  excepting 
thehr  own  proper  shapes,  when  the  armour  has  dull  lights  upon 
it  not  eas.ly  to  be  distinguished  from  stealthy  movement,  acd 
when  barred  helmets  are  frightfully  suggestive  of  heads  inside. 
But,  of  all  the  shadows  in  Chesney  Wold,  the  shadow  in  the  long 
drawing-room  upon  my  Lady's  picture  is  the  first  to  come,  the 
last  to  be  disturbed.  At  this  hour  and  by  this  light  it  changes 
into  threatening  hands  raised  up,  and  menacing  the  handsome 
lace  with  every  breath  that  stirs. 

^She  is  not  well,  ma'ams"  says  a  groom  in  \lix\,  RouncewrU'i 
idicnco  5rhanybflff- 
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**  My  Lady  not  well  ?    Whafs  the  matter?**  % 

**  Why,  my  Lady  has  been  but  poorly,  ma*am,  smoe  &lie  mft 
last  here — I  don't  mean  with  the  family,  ma'am,  bttt  when  sht 
was  here  as  a  bird  of  passage4ike.  My  Lady  has  not  been  ml: 
much,  foi  her,  and  has  kept  her  room  a  good  deal." 

"Chesney  Wold,  Thomas,"  rejoins  the  housekeejier,  wirfi 
proud  cor:.placency,  **  will  set  my  Lady  up  !  There  is  no  finer 
air,  and  no  healthier  soil,  in  the  world  ! " 

Thomas  may  have  his  ou'n  personal  opinions  on  this  sobjeet ; 
probably  hints  them,  in  his  manner  of  smoothing  his  sleek  hcail 
frr*^  the  nape  of  his  neck  to  his  temples ;  but  h?  forbears  to 
exp.oss  them  further,  and  retires  to  the  servants'  hall  to  regals 
on  cold  meat-pie  and  ale. 

This  groom  is  the  pilot-fish  before  the  nobler  shark.  Next 
evening,  down  come  Sir  Leicester  and  my  Lady  \Tith  their 
largest  retinue,  and  down  come  the  cousins  and  others  firom  all 
the  points  of  tiie  compass.  Henceforth  for  some  weeks,  back- 
ward and  forward  nish  mysterious  men  with  no  names,  who  fly 
about  all  those  particular  parts  of  the  country  on  which  Doodle 
is  at  present  throwing  himself  in  an  auriferous  and  malty  siiower, 
but  who  are  merely  persons  of  a  restless  disposition  and  never 
do  anything  anywhere. 

On  these  national  occasions.  Sir  Leicester  finda  the  cousins 
useful.  A  better  man  than  tlie  Honourable  Bob  Stables  to 
meet  the  Hunt  at  dinner,  there  could  not  possibly  be.  Better 
pot  up  gentlemen  than  the  other  -cousins,  to  ride  over  to  |HiH« 
ingbooths  and  hustings  here  and  there,  and  show  themselves 
on  the  side  of  England,  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  Volumniaia 
a  little  dim,  but  she  is  of  the  true  descent ;  and  there  are  many 
who  appreciate  her  sprightly  conversation,  her  French  contui- 
drunis  so  old  as  to  have  become  in  the  cycles  or  uuut  almost 
new  again,  the  honour  of  taking  the  fair  Dedlock  in  to  dismerf 
or  even  the  privilege  of  her  hand  in  the  dance.  On  these  na 
tional  occasions,  dancing  may  be  a  patriotic  service  :  and  Vo 
lumnia  is  constantly  seen  hopping  about,  for  the  good  of  an  uh- 
grateful  and  unpensioning  country. 

My  Lady  takes  no  great  pains  to  entertain  the  uunutront 
guests,  and,  being  still  unwell,  rarely  appears  until  late  in  the 
day.  But,  at  all  the  dismal  dinners,  leaden  lunches,  basiiiak 
balls,  and  othei  melancholy  p:^eants,  her  mere  appearance  is  a 
relief  As  to  Sir  Leicester,  he  conceives  it  utterly  impossible 
that  anything  can  be  wanting,  in  any  direction,  by  any  one  wlio 
tias  the  good  fortune  to  be  received  under  that  roof;  and  mi  i 
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•tate  of  rablime  titisbetioii,  he  moves  among  the  company,  a 
dttgnificent  refrigerator. 

>  Daily  the  cousins  trot  through  dust,  and  canter  over  roadside 
tin^  away  to  hustings  and  polling-booths  (with  leather  gloves 
and  hunting-whips  for  the  counties,  and  kid  gloves  and  riding-^ 
ecines  for  the  boroughs),  and  daily  bring  back  reports  on  ivbi£ 
Sir  Leicester  holds  forth  after  dinner.  Daily  the  restless^  men 
who  have  no  occupation  in  life,  present  the  appearance  of  beiuf 
rather  busy.  Daily,  Voluninia  has  a  htde  cousinly  talk  with  Su 
Leicester  on  tlw  state  of  the  nation,  from  which  Sir  Leicester  is 
disposed  to  conclude  that  Volumnia  is  a  more  reflecting  woman 
tha^  he  had  thoiq^  her. 

"  How  are  we  getting  on  ?  "  says  Miss  Volumnia,  clasping 
her-  hands.     ^*  Are  we  safe  ?  " 

Tlie'migh^  business  is  nearly  over  by  this  time,  and  Doodle 
will  throw  himself  off  the  country  in  a  few  days  more.  Sir 
l;eicestor  has  |ast  appeared  in  the  long  diawing-room  after  din- 
ner; a  bright  particular  star,  surrounded  by  clouds  of  cous- 
ins. 

•  *^  Volunmia,"  replies  Sir  Leicester,  who  has  a  list  in  his  hand, 
^we  are  doing  tolerably." 

"  Only  tolerably !  " 

Although  it  is  siunmer  weather.  Sir  Leicester  always  has  his 
own  i)articular  fire  in  the  evening.  He  takes  his  usual  screened 
seat  near  it,  and  repeats,  with  much  firmness  and  a  little  dis- 
pleasm'e,  as  wlo  should  say,  I  am  not  a  common  man,  and 
when  I  say  tolerably,  it  must  not  be  understood  as  a  common 
expression :  **  Volumnia,  we  are  doing  tolerably." 

'*  At  least  there  is  no  opposition  to  j^md"  Volumnia  asserts 
with  confidence, 

*'  No,.  Volumnia.  This  distracted  country  has  lost  its  seBses 
in  many  respects,  I  grieve  to  say,  but — " 

^  It  is  not  so  mad  as  that.     I  am  glad  to  hear  it  1 " 

Volumnia*8  finishing  the  sentence  restores  her  to  favour.     Sir 
•l^icester,  with  a  gracious  inclination  of  his  head,  seems  to  say 
to  himself,  ''  A  sensible  woman  this,  on  the  whole,  though  oc> 
'casionally  |necipitate." 

In  fac^^  as  to  this  question  of  opposition,  the  fair  Dedlock'i 
observation  was  superfluous :  Sir  Leicester,  6n  these  occasions, 
always  delivering  in  his  own  candidateship,  as  a  kind  of  hand- 
some wholesale  order  to  be  promptly  executed.  Two  other  lit 
d«  seats  that  belong  to  him,  he  treats  as  retail  orders  of  less  im- 
portune ;  nserely  sendinff  down  the  men,  and  signifying  to  tly 
tradespeople,  "You  will  have  the  goodness  to  make  these  i.^^' 
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:erial8  into  two  members  of  parliament,  and  to  send  1 
when  -ione," 

"  I  regret  to  say,  Volumhia,  that  in  many  places  the  people 
have  shown  a  bad  spirit,  and  that  this  opposition  to  the  GoveriH 
ment  has  been  of  a  most  determined  and  most  implacable  de« 
acription.'* 

**  W-r-refches ! "  says  Volumnia. 

*  Even,"  proceeds  Sir  Leicester,  glancing  at  the  circunijacctil 
cousins  on  soias  and  ottomans,  "  even  in  m.iny — in  fact,  in  rao5»t 
— of  those  places  in  wiiich  the  Government  has  carried  it 
against  a  faction — " 

(Note,  by  the  way,  that  the  Coodleites  are  always  a  Action 
with  the  Doodleites,  and  that  the  Doodleites  occupy  exactly  the 
same  i>ositioQ  towards  the  Coodleites.) 

"  — E\  en  in  them  I  am  shocked,  for  the  credit  of  Englishmen, 
to  be  constrained  to  inform  you  that  the  Party  has  not 
triumphed  without  being  put  to  an  enormous  ex|>ense.  Han- 
drccls,"  says  Sir  Leicester,  eyeing  the  cousins  with  increasli^ 
dignity  and  swelling  indignation,  "  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds ! " 

If  Volumnia  have  a  fault,  it  is  the  fault  of  being  a  trifle  too 
innocent ;  seeing  that  the  innocence  which  would  go  extremely 
well  with  a  s^Csh  and  tucker,  is  a  little  out  of  keeping  with  the 
rouge  and  pearl  necklace.  Kowbeit,  impelled  by  innocenee, 
she  asks, 

"What  for?" 

"Volumnia,"  remonstrates  Sir  Leicester,  with  his  utmost 
severity.     "  Volumnia ! " 

"  No,  no,  I  don't  mean  what  for,"  cries  Volumnia  with  her 
favo^xrite  little  scream.  "  How  stupid  I  am  I  I  mean  what  a 
pity!" 

"  I  am  glad,"  returns  Sir  Leicester,  "  that  you  do  mean  what 
A  pity." 

Volumnia  hastens  to  express  her  opinion  that  the  shocking 
people  ought  to  be  tried  as  traitors,  and  made  to  support  the 
Party. 

"  I  am  glad,  Volumnia,"  repeats  Sir  Leicester,  jnmindful  of 
these  mollifying  sentiments,  "  that  you  do  mean  what  a  pity. 
It  is  disgraceftil  to  the  electors.  But  as  you,  though  inadver- 
tently, and  without  intending  so  unreasonable  a  question,  asked 
me  *what  for?'  let  me  reply  to  you.  For  necessary  expenses. 
And  I  trust  to  your  good  sense,  Volumnia,  not  to  pursue  the 
subject,  herie  or  elsewhere." 

Sir  Leicester  feeli  it  incumbent  on  him  to  obseiv;  a  crudunf 
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ViriwHuay  fcgcjwBB  k  is  whispered  abroad  that 
/expenses  fvil),  in  some  two  hundred  election  pe- 
dtmis,  ^  unpleasantly  connected  with  tlie  word  briber}  \  and 
oecause  some  graceless  jokers  have  consequently  siiggestcd  the 
onussion  firora  the  Church  service  of  the  ordinary  «upj)lication 
u\  behalf  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  and  have  recom- 
%jended  instead  that  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  be  re- 
KHested  for  six  hundred  and  fifty-etght  gentlemen  i\\  a  very  un- 
healthy state. 

''  i  suppose,"  observes  Voluiunia,  having  taken  a  little  time 
o  recover  her  spirits  after  her  late  castigation,  "  I  suppose  Mr.  * 
("ulkinghom  has  been  worked  to  death." 

"  \  don't  know,"  says  Sir  Leicester,  opening  his  eyes,  "why 
Mr.  Tulkinghorn  slKxild  be  worked  to  death.  I  don't  know 
what  Mr.  Tulktnghom's  engagements  maybe.  He  is  not  a 
candidate." 

Volumnta  had  thought  he  might  have  been  employed.  Sir 
Leicester  could  desire  to  know  by  whom,  and  what  for? 
Volumnia,  abashed  again,  suggests,  by  Somebody — to  advise 
and  make  arrangements.  Sir  Leicester  is  not  aware  that  any 
client  of  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  has  been  in  need  of  his  assistance. 

I^dy  Dedlock  seated  at  an  open  window  with  her  arm  upon 
ks  cushioned  le<^e  and  looking  out  at  the  evening  shadows  fall 
log  on  the  parky  has  seemed  to  attend  since  the  lawyer's  name 
was  mentioned. 

A  languid  cousin  with  a  moustache,  in  a  state  of  extreme  de- 
bility, now  observes  from  his  couch,  that — man  told  him  ya'as'dy 
that  Tulkinghorn  had  gone  down  to  t'  that  iron  place  f  gire 
legal 'pinion  'bout  something;  and  that,  contest  being orerf 
day,  'twould  be  liighly  jawllj  thing  if  Tnlking^xa  diould  pear 
wiih  news  that  Coodle  man  was  fioored 

Mevcvfr  in  itttendance  with  coffee  informs  Sir  Leicester, 
hereupon,  that  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  has  arrived,  and  is  taking  din- 
ner. Mjr  Lady  turns  her  head  inward,  for  the  moment,  fhen 
looks  out  again  as  before. 

Volumnia  is  charmed  to  hear  that  her  Delight  is  come.  He 
it  so  original,  such  a  stolid  creature,  such  an  immense  being 
for  knowing  all  sorts  of  things  and  never  telling  tlem !  Vo- 
lumnia is  persuaded  that  he  must  be  a  Freemason.  Is  sure  he 
's  at  the  head  of  a  lodge,  and  wears  short  aprons,  and  is  made 
a  perfect  Idol  of^  with  candlesticks  and  trowels.  These  livelj 
remarks  the  fair  Dedlock  delivers  in  her  youthful  mannei,  whilt 
making  a  purse. 

'*  He  hfti  not  been  here  once,"  she  adds,  '^  f tane  I  came     I 
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really  had  some  tiKraghts  of  breaking  xny  faecjt  foi  the  i 
stant  creature.     I  had  almost  made  up  my  miad  that  he  wat 
dead." 

It  may  be  the  ^thering  gloom  of  erening,  or  it  may  be  the 
darker  gloom  within  herself,  but  a  shade  is  o»  my  Lady*s  face, 
as  if  she  thought,  **  I  would  he  were ! " 

•*  Mr.  Tulkmghorn,"  says  Sir  Leicester,  "is  always  wclcomi 
'leie,  and  always  discreet  wheresoever  he  is.  A  very  valnabk 
person,  and  deservedly  respected." 

The  debilitated  cousin  supposes  he  is  '*  'normously  rich  fer-'' 

**  He  has  a  stake  in  the  country,"  says  Sir  Leicester,  "  I  have 
no  doubt.  He  is,  of  course,  handsomely  paid,  and  he  associ- 
ates almost  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  highest  pjciety." 

Everybody  starts.     For  a  gun  is  fired  close  by. 

*^  Good  gracious,  what's  that  ?  "  cries  Voluiimia  with  her  lit 
tie  withered  scream. 

**  A  rat/'  says  my  Lady.     "  And  they  have  shot  him." 

Enter  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  followed  by  Mercuries  with  kunpt 
nnd  candle& 

"  No,  no,'  says  Sir  Leicester,  **I  think  not.  My  Lady,  4o 
yon  object  to  the  twilight  ?  " 

0\\  the  contrary,  my  Lady  prefers  it. 

"  Voluninia?" 

O !  nothing  is  so  delicious  to  Voiomnia,  as  lo  sit  and  talk  in 
the  dark. 

**  Then  take  them  away,"  says  Sir  Leicester.  "  Tulkin^iom, 
I  beg  your  pardon.     How  do  you  do  ?  " 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn  with  his  usual  leisurely  ease  advances,  reo* 
dcrs  his  passing  homage  to  my  Lady,  shakes  Sir  ] Leicester's 
liand,  and  subsides  into  the  chair  proper  to  him  when  he  has 
anything  to  communicate,  on  the  opjwsite  side  of  the  Baronet's 
little  F>ewspa}>er  table.  Sir  I^icester  is  apprehensive  that  mj 
i  .ally,  not  being  very  well,  will  take  cold  at  that  open  wind  jw. 
My  i*ady  is  obliged  to  him,  but  would  rather  sit  there  for  the 
air.  Sir  Leicester  rises,  adjusts  her  scarf  about  her,  and  returm 
to  his  seat.  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  in  the  noean while  takes  a  pinch 
of  snuff. 

'"  Now,"  says  Sir  Leicester.     **  How  has  that  contest  gone  ?  *• 

**  Oh,  hollow  from  the  beginning.  Not  a  chance.  They 
have  brought  in  both  their  people.  You  are  beaten  out  of  aK 
reason.     Three  to  one." 

It  is  a  part  of  Mr.  Tulkinghom's  policy  dOi^  mastery  to  hav« 
no  political  opinions ;  indeed,  no  opinions.  Therefore  he  sa)9 
"you"  are  beaten,  and  not  **wc." 
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Sit  Leicestet  ii  majestically  wroth.  Volumnia  c^er  heard 
of  such  a  thing.  The  debilitated  cousin  holds  that  it's — sort  of 
thing  that's  sure  tapn  slongs  votes— giv'n — Mob. 

**  It's  the  place,  you  know,"  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  goes  on  to  say 
in  the  fast  increasing  darkness,  when  there  is  silence  again» 
»*  where  they  wanted  to  put  up  Mrs.  Rouncewell's  son." 

"  A  proposal  which,  as  you  correctly  informed  me  at  the  time, 
he  had  the  becoming  taste  and  perception,"  observes  Sir  Lei- 
cester, "  to  decline.  I  cannot  say  that  1  by  any  means  approve 
of  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  Rouncewell,  when  he  was 
here  for  some  half-hour,  in  thts  room  ;  but  there  was  a  sense  of 
propriety  in  his  decision  which  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge." 

**Ha!"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn.  "It  did  not  prevent  him 
from  being  very  active  in  this  election,  tlioiigh." 

Sir  Leicester  is  distinctly  heard  to  gasp  before  speakipp. 
"  Did  I  understand  you  ?  Did  you  say  that  Mr.  Rouncewell 
bad  been  very  active  in  this  election  ?  " 

"  Uncommonly  active."  \ 

**  Against—" 

*'0  dear  yes,  against  you.  He  is  a  very  good  speaker. 
Plain  and  emphatic.  He  made  a  damaging  effect,  and  has  great 
influence.  In  the  business-part  of  the  proceedings  he  carried 
all  before  him." 

It  is  evident  to  the  whole  company,  though  nobody  can  see 
him,  that  Sir  Leicester  is  staring  majestically. 

**And  he  was  much  assisted,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  as  a 
wind-up,  "  by  his  son." 

"By  his  son,  sir^"  repeats  Sir  Leicester,  with  awful 
politeness. 

"  By  his  son." 

"The  son  who  wished  to  marry  the  young  woman  in  my 
/»ad/s  service?" 

"  That  son.     He  has  but  one." 

"  Then,  upon  my  honour,"  says  Sir  Leicester,  after  a  terruic 
p:iuse,  during  which  he  has  been  heard  to  snort  and  felt  to 
jtare  ;  "  then  upon  my  honour,  upon  my  life,  upon  my  reputa- 
tion and  ^  rinciples,  the  floodgates  of  society  are  burst  opeOi 
and  the  waters  have — a — obliterated  the  landmarks  of  the 
framework  of  the  cohesion  by  which  things  are  held  together !  '* 

General  burst  of  cousinly  indignation.  Volumnia  thinks  it  ii 
really  high  time,  you  know,  for  somebody  in  power  to  step  in 
and  do  something  strong.  Debilitated  cousin  thinks — Court'T'i 
going — Dayvle— steeple-chase  pace. 

"  I  beg,"  sayi  Sir  I^icester,  in  a  breathless  condition,  '*  tkv 
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we  may  not  comment  further  on  this  circumsttiice.  Cotnmeflt 
is  superfluous.  My  Lady,  let  me  suggest  in  rdference  to  dnt 
young  woman — ** 

**  1  have  no  intention,"  observes  my  Lady  from  ker  nindow, 
in  a  low  but  decided  tone,  "  of  parting  with  her." 

**  That  was  not  my  meaning,"  returns  Sir  Leicester.  "  I  m 
glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  I  would  suggest  that  as  you  tl»Ink  her 
irorthy  of  your  patronage,  you  should  exert  your  influence  to 
keep  her  from  these  dangerous  hands.  You  might  show  her 
what  violence  would  be  done,  in  such  association,  to  her  duties 
and  principles ;  and  you  might  preserve  her  for  a  better  fete. 
You  might  point  out  to  her  that  she  probably  would,  in  good 
time,  find  a  husband  at  Chesney  Wold,  by  whom  she  would  not 
be — ^"  Sir  Leicester  adds,  after  a  moment's  consideration, 
"  dragged  from  the  altars  of  her  forefathers." 

These  remarks  he  offers  with  his  unvarying  politeness  and 
deference  when  he  addresses  himself  to  his  wife.  She  merely 
moves  her  head  in  reply.  The  moon  is  rising ;  and  where  she 
sits  there  is  a  little  stream  of  cold  i)ale  light,  in  which  her  head 
is  seen. 

**  It  is  worthy  of  remark,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  "however, 
that  these  people  are,  in  their  way,  very  proud." 

*'  Proud  ?  "     Sir  Leicester  doubts  his  hearing. 

**  I  should  not  be  surprised,  if  they  all  voluntarily  abandoned 
the  girl — yes,  lover  and  all — instead  of  her  abandoning  them, 
supposing  she  remained  at  Chesney  Wold  under  such  circum- 
stances." 

"  Well ! "  says  Sir  Leicester,  tremulously,  "  Well !  You  should 
know,  Mr.  Tulkinghom.     You  have  been  among  them." 

"  Really,  Sir  Leicester,"  returns  the  lawyer,  **  I  state  the  fact. 
Why  I  could  tell  you  a  story — with  Lady  Dedlpck's  pemiission." 

Her  head  concedes  it,  and  Volumnia  is  enchanted.  A  story  \ 
O,  he  is  going  to  tell  something  at  last  I  A  ghost,  in  it,  Voluir.' 
nia  hopes  ? 

*'No.  Real  flesh  and  blood."  Mr.  Tulking;horn  stops  fot 
an  instant,  and  repeats,  with  sume  little  emphasis  grafted  upon 
his  usual  monotony,  "Real  flesh  and  blood,  Miss  Dedlock. 
Sir  Leicester,  these  particulars  have  only  lately  become  known  to 
Bie.  They  are  very  brie£  They  exemplify  what  I  have  said. 
I  suppress  names  for  the  present.  Lady  Dedlock  wi^i  not  tiiirk 
me  ill-bred,  I  hope." 

By  the  light  of  the  fire,  whicli  is  low,  he  can  be  seen  looking 
towards  the  moonlight  By  the  light  of  the  mooo  f^adjr  lied 
lock  can  be  leeD,  perfectly  still 
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**A  townsman  of  this  Mrs.  Rouncewell,  a  man  in  exactlj 
parallel  circumstances,  as  I  am  told,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
iiave  a  daughter  who  attracted  the  notice  of  a  great  lady.     I 
speak  of  jeally  a  great  lady ;  not  merely  great  to  him,  but  mai 
ned  Jlo  a  gentleman  of  your  condition,  Sir  Leicester." 

Sir  Leicester  condescendingly  says,  "  Yes,  Mr.  Tulkinghom ;  *•« 
implpng  that  dien  she  must  have  apjieared  of  very  considerable 
moral  dimensions  indeed,  in  the  eyes  of  an  ironmaster. 

"  The  lady  was  wealthy  and  beautiful,  and  had  a  liking  for 
the  girl,  and  treated  her  with  great  kindness,  and  kept  her 
always  near  her.  Now  this  lady  preserved  a  secret  under  all 
her  greatness,  which  she  had  preserved  for  many  years.  In 
fact,  she  had  in  early  life  been  engaged  to  marry  a  young  rake 
—  he  was  a  captain  in  the  army — nothing  connected  with  whom 
came  to  any  good.  She  never  did  marry  him,  but  she  gave 
birth  to  a  cliild  of  which  he  was  the  father." 

By  the  light  of  the  fire  he  can  be  seen  looking  towards  the 
moonlight.  By  the  moonlight,  I^dy  Dedlock  can  be  seen  in 
profile,  perfectly  still. 

"  The  captain  in  the  army  being  dead,  she  believed  herself 
safe;  but  a  train  of  circumstances  with  which  I  need  not 
trouble  you,  led  to  discovery.  As  I  received  the  story,  they 
began  in  an  imprudence  on  her  own  part  one  day,  when  she 
ttas  taken  by  surprise ;  which  shows  how  difficult  it  is  for  the 
firujest  of  us  (she  was  very  firm)  to  be  always  guarded.  There 
was  great  domestic  trouble  and  amazement,  you  may  suppose ; 
I  leave  you  to  imagine.  Sir  Leicester,  the  husband's  giief.  But 
that  is  not  the  present  point.  When  Mr.  Rouncewell's  towns- 
man heard  of  the  disclosure,  he  no  more  allowed  the  girl  to  be 
patronized  and  honoured  than  he  would  have  suffered  her  to  be 
trodden  underfoot  before  his  eyes.  Such  was  his  pride,  that  he 
indignantly  took  her  away  as  if  from  reproach  and  disgrace. 
He  had  no  sense  of  the  honour  done  him  and  his  daughter  by 
the  lady's  condescension ;  not  the  least.  He  resented  the  girl'i 
position,  as  if  the  lady  had  been  the  commonest  of  commoners. 
That  is  the  story.  I  hope  Lady  Dedlock  will  excuse  its  painful 
nature*" 

There  are  various  opinions  on  the  merits,  more  or  less  coo* 
flicti^ig  with  Volumnia's.  That  fair  young  creature  cannot  be- 
litre  there  ever  was  any  such  lady,  and  rejects  the  whole  hif> 
corj  on  the  thieshold  The  majority  incline  to  the  debilitated 
cousin's  sentiment,  which  is  in  few  words — "no  business-* 
Roun^evifell's  femai  townsman."     Sir  Leicester  generally  refe9 
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back  in  hii  mind  to  Wat  Tyler,  and  anangcs  a  seqamce  «f 
events  on  a  plan  of  his  own. 

There  is  not  much  conversation  in  all,  for  late  hours  have 
been  kept  at  Chesncy  Wold  since  the  necessary  expemes  cla^ 
w'here  began,  and  this  is  the  first  night  in  many  on  which  the 
family  have  been  alone.  It  is  past  ten,  when  Sir  Leicester  bejfi 
Mr.  TulkinghcMT)  to  ring  for  candles.  Then  the  stream  ^ 
moonlight  has  swelled  into  a  lake,  and  then  l^ady  E>edlock  Un 
the  tirst  time  moves,  and  rises,  and  comes  forward  to  a  table 
for  a  glass  of  water.  Winking  cousins,  bat-like  in  the  candle 
glare,  crowd  round  to  give  it ;  Volumnia  (always  re.idy  foj 
something  better  if  procurable)  takes  anolherj  a  y^iy  mild  sip 
of  which  contents  her ;  Lady  Dedlock,  graceful,  self-possessed^ 
looked  after  by  admiring  eyes,  passes  away  slowly  down  the 
long  perspective  by  the  side  of  that  Nymph,  not  at  all  improving 
her  as  a  question  of  contrast. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

/m  Mr,  Tulkingh9rn*s  Ro^m. 

|R.  TULKINGHORN  arrives  in  his  turret-room.  • 
little  breathed  by  the  journey  ui>,  lliough  leisurely  per- 
formed. There  is  an  expression  on  his  face  as  if  he 
had  discharged  his  mind  of  some  grave  matter,  ai>d 
were,  in  his  close  way,  satisfied.  To  say  of  a  man  so  severely 
and  strictly  self-repressed  that  he  is  triumphant,  would  be  to  do 
him  as  great  an  injustice  as  to  suppose  him  troubled  with  love 
or  sentiment,  or  any  romantic  weakness.  He  is  sedately  Satis 
ued.  Perhaps  there  is  a  rather  increased  sense  of  power  itprn 
him,  as  he  loosely  grasps  one  of  his  veinous  wrists  with  his  other 
hand,  and  holding  it  behind  his  back  walks  noislesfiy  up  aod 
ilown. 

There  is  a  capacious  writing-table  in  the  room,  on  which  is  ^ 
pretty  large  accumulation  of  papers.  The  green  lamp  is  Itghtodi 
his  reading-glasses  lie  upon  the  desk,  the  easy  chair  is  wheeled 
up  to  it,  and  it  would  seem  as  though  he  had  intended  to  bestow 
an  hour  or  so  upon  these  claims  on  his  attention  before  goiOf 
to  bed.  But  he  happens  not  to  be  in  a  business  mind.  Aftei 
a  glance  at  the  documents  awaiting  his  notice — vyiih  his  heail 
bent  low  over  the  table,  the  old  mar 's  sight  for  print  or  wT^lnf 
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bei^  defective  at  lught — he  opens  the  Frerdinrindow  and 
steps  out  upon  the  leads.  There  he  again  walks  slowly  up  and 
down,  in  the  same  attitude ;  subsiding,  if  a  man  so  cool  maj 
have  any  need  to  subside,  from  the  story  he  has  related  dovn- 
fimirs. 

Tlie  time  was  once,  when  men  as  knowing  as  Mr.  TuJJcmg 
hOrn  would  walk  on  turret-tops  in  the  star-light,  and  look  up 
mto  the  sky  to  read  their  fortunes  there.  Hosts  of  stars  are 
visible  to-night,  though  their  brilliancy  is  eclipsed  by  the  splen- 
do*ir  of  the  moon.  If  he  be  seeking  his  own  star,  as  he  method- 
ically turns  and  turns  upon  the  leads,  it  should  be  but  a  pale 
toe  to  be  so  rustily  represented  below.  If  he  be  tracing  out 
his  destiny,  that  may  be  written  in  other  characters  nearer  to 
his  hand. 

As  he  paces  the  leads,  with  his  eyes  most  j^robably  as  high 
above  his  thoughts  as  they  are  high  above  ihe  earth,  he  is 
suddenly  stopped  in  passing  the  %vindow  by  two  eyes  that  meet 
his  own.  The  ceiling  6f  his  room  is  rather  low  ;  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  door,  which  is  opposite  the  window,  is  of  glass. 
There  is  an  inner  baize  door  too,  but  the  night  being  warm  he 
did  not  close  it  when  he  came  up-stairs.  These  eyes  that  met 
his  own,  are  looking  in  through  the  glass  from  the  corridor 
outside.  He  knows  them  well.  The  blood  has  not  flushed 
into  his  face  so  suddenly  and  redly  for  many  a  long  year,  as 
when  he  recognises  Lady  Dedlock. 

He  steps  into  the  room,  and  she  comes  in  loo,  closing  Lotli 
the  doors  behind  her.  There  is  a  wild  disturbance— is  it  fear 
or  anger? — in  her  eyes.  In  her  carriage  and  all  else,  she  looks 
AS  she  looked  down -stairs  two  hours  ago. 

Is  it  fear  or  is  it  anger,  now  ?  He  cannot  be  sure.  Both 
might  be  as  pale,  both  as  intent. 

"Lady  Dedlock?" 

She  does  not  speak  at  first,  nor  even  when  she  has  slowly 
drO|>ped  into  the  easy  chair  by  the  table.  I1iey  look  at  each 
other,  like  two  pictures. 

"  Why  have  you  told  my  story  to  so  many  persons  ?  '* 

*'  l^dy  Dedlock,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  inform  you  that 
1  knew  it." 

**  How  long  have  you  known  it  ?  '* 

'*  I  have  suspecteid  it  a  long  while — fully  known  it,  a  Jttk 
while." 

**  Months  ?  " 

"  Days." 

|ie  stands  ^efk^  ber,  with  pne  band  on  a  chair-back  and  dM 
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Other  in  his  old-ftthiontd  waistcoat  and  shiit-^l,  exactly  at  be 
has  stood  before  her  at  any  time  since  her  marriage,  llic 
same  formal  politeness,  the  same  compos^^  deference  thai 
might  as  well  be  defiance ;  the  whole  man  the  same  dark,  colr^ 
object,  at  the  same  distance,  which  nothing  has  ever  diminished 

**  Is  this  true  concerning  the  poor  girl  ?  " 

He  slightly  inclines  and  advances  his  head,  as  not  qiiu 
anderstanding  the  question. 

"  You  know  what  you  related.  Is  it  true  ?  Do  her  friendf 
know  my  story  also  ?  Is  it  the  town-talk  yet  ?  Is  it  chalked 
upon  the  walls  and  cried  in  the  streets  ?  " 

Sol  Anger,  and  fear,  and  shame.  All  three  contending. 
What  ]X>wer  this  woman  has,  to  keep  these  raging  passions 
down  !  Mr.  Tulkinghorn's  thoughts  take  such  form  as  he  looks 
at  her,  with  his  ragged  grey  eyebrows  a  hair's-breadth  more 
contracted  than  usual,  under  her  gaze. 

"  No,  I-»ady  Dedlock.  That  was  a  hypothetical  case,  arising 
out  of  Sir  I^icester's  unconsciously  carrying  the  matter  with  ao 
high  a  hand.  But  it  would  be  a  real  case  if  they  knew — what 
%vc  know." 

"Then  they  do  not  know  it  yet?" 

"  No." 

"  Can  I  save  the  poor  girl  from  injury  before  they  know  it?" 

'»  Really,  I^y  Dedlock,"  Mr.  Tulkin^om  replies,  "  I  can- 
not give  a  satisfactory  opinion  on  that  point" 

And  he  thinks,  with  the  interest  of  attentive  curiosity,  a»bc 
watches  the  struggle  in  her  breast,  "  The  power  and  force  of 
this  woman  are  astonishing ! " 

"  Sir,"  she  says,  for  the  moment  obliged  to  set  her  Up« 
with  all  the  energy  she  has,  that  she  may  speak  distinctly^  **  I 
will  make  it  plainer.  I  do  not  dispute  your  hypothetical  case. 
I  anticipated  it,  and  felt  its  truth  as  strongly  as  you  can  dp, 
when  I  saw  Mr.  RouncewcU  here.  I  knew  very  well  that  if  he 
could  have  had  the  power  of  seeing  me  as  I  was,  he  would 
consider  the  poor  girl  tarnished  by  having  for  a  moment  be^, 
although  most  innocently,  the  subject  of  my  great  and  dis- 
tinguished patronage.  But,  I  have  an  interest  in  her;  or.  I 
should  rather  say — no  longer  belonging  to  this  place — 1  ha4  ; 
and  if  you  can  find  so  much  consideration  for  the  woman  un<^r 
^ur  foot  as  to  remember  that,  she  will  be  very  sensible  of 
your  mercy." 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  profoundly  attentive,  throws  this  off  with 
a  shrug  of  self  depredation,  and  conuacts  hb  eyebrows  a  littlt 
more. 
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**  Ycm  hire  pref^ed  me  for  my  Qxposure,  an  J  I  thank 
fon  for  tfiat  too.  Is  there  anything  that  you  require  of  me  ? 
Is  there  any  claim  that  I  can  release,  or  any  charge  or  trouble 
that  I  can  spare  my  husband  in  obtaining  his  release^,  by  cer- 
tifying to  the  exactness  of  your  discovery?  I  will  write  ary- 
thing,  here  and  now,  that  you  will  dictate.  I  am  ready  to 
ddit ' 

And  she  would  do  it !  thinks  the  lawyer,  watchful  of  the  6ip 
hand  with  which  she  takes  the  pen ! 

**  I  will  not  trouble  you,  Lady  Dedlock.  Pray  spare  youi 
self." 

"  I  have  long  expected  this,  as  you  know.  I  neither  wish  to 
spare  myself,  nor  to  be  spared.  You  can  do  nothing  worse  tc 
me  than  you  have  done.     Do  what  remains,  now." 

"  Lady  Dedlock,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  I  will  take 
leave  to  say  a  few  words,  when  you  have  linished." 

Their  need  for  watching  one  another  should  be  over  now,  but 
Chey  do  it  all  this  time,  and  the  stars  watch  them  both  through 
the  oi)ened  window.  Away  in  the  moonlight  lie  the  wood- 
land fields  at  rest,  and  the  wide  house  is  as  quiet  as  the  narrow 
one.  The  narrow  one  !  Where  are  the  digger  and  the  spade, 
this  peaceful  night,  destined  to  add  the  last  great  secret  to  the 
many  secrets  of  the  Tulkinghorn  existence  ?  Is  the  man 
Dom  yet|  is  the  spade  wrought  yet?  Curious  questions  to 
consider,  more  curious  perhaps  not  to  consider,  under  the 
watching  stars  upon  a  summer  night. 

•*  Of  repentance  or  remorse,  or  any  feeling  of  mine,"  Lady 
Dedlock  presently  proceeds,  "  1  say  not  a  word.  If  I  were  not 
dumb,  you  would  be  deaf.  Let  that  go  by.  It  is  not  for  your 
ears." 

He  makes  a  feint  of  ofiering  a  protest,  but  she  sweeps  it  away 
with  her  disdainful  hand. 

"Of  other  and  very  different  things  I  come  to  speak  to  you. 
My  jewels  arc  all  in  their  proper  places  of  keeping.  They  will 
be  found  there.  So,  my  dresses.  So,  all  the  valuables  i  have. 
Some  ready  money  I  had  with  me,  please  to  say,  but  no  large 
amount  I  did  not  wear  my  own  dress,  in  order  that  I  a)ight 
avoid  observation.  I  went  to  be  henceforward  lost.  M;Jte  this 
known.     I  leave  no  other  charge  with  you." 

"  Excuse  me.  Lady  Dedlock,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  quite 
unmoved.  ''  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  you.  Yen 
went  ?— " 

<'  To  be  loft  to  aU  here.  I  leave  Chesney  Wold  to-£]g|it 
I  go  this  how,*' 
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Mr.  TulUoghorn  shakes  his  head.    Slie  rkei ;  but  be,  iricb 

out  removingnand  from  chair-back  or  from  old-faahioned  waist 
coat  and  shirt-frill,  shakes  his  head 

"  What  ?     Not  go  as  1  have  said  ?  " 

**  No,  Lady  Dedlock,"  he  very  calmly  replies. 

*<  Do  you  know  the  relief  that  my  disappearance  will  be  P 
I  lave  yo J  forgotten  the  stain  and  blot  upon  this  place,  to^ 
where  it  is,  and  who  it  is  ?  ** 

"  No,  Lady  Dedlock,  not  by  any  means." 

Wthout  deigning  to  rejoin,  she  moves  to  the  inner  dooi  and 
has  it  in  her  hand,  when  he  says  to  her,  without  himself  stining 
hand  or  foot,  or  raising  his  voice : 

**  Lady  Dedlock,  have  the  goodness  to  stop  and  hear  me.  ci 
before  you  rearJi-the  staircase  1  shall  ring  the  alarm-bell  and 
rouse  the  house.  And  then  1  must  speak  out,  before  every 
guest  and  servant,  every  man  and  woman  in  it" 

He  has  conquered  her.  She  falters,  trembles,  and  puts  hei 
hand  confusedly  to  her  head.  Slight  tokens  these  in  any  one 
else  ;  but  when  so  practised  an  eye  as  Mr.  Tulkinghorn's  sees 
indecision  for  a  moment  in  sucli  a  subject,  he  thoroughly  knows 
its  value. 

He  i>roinptly  says  again,  **  Have  the  goodness  to  hear  rne, 
Lady  Dedlock,"  and  motions  to  the  chair  from  which  she  has 
risen.     She  hesitates,  but  he  motions  again,  and  she  sits  down, 

**The  relaiions  between  us  are  of  an  unfortunate  description, 
I  >ady  Dedlock ;  but,  as  they  are  not  of  my  making,  I  will  not 
apologise  for  them.  The  position  I  hold  in  reference  to  Sir 
Leicester  is  so  well  known  to  you,  that  I  can  hardly  imagine 
but  that  I  must  long  have  appeared  in  your  eyes  the  natural  per- 
son to  make  this  discovery." 

<*  Sir,"  she  returns,  without  looking  up  from  the  ground,  on 
which  her  eyes  are  now  fixed.  "  I  had  better  have  gone.  It 
w'ould  have  been  £ar  better  not  to  have  detained  me.  I  have 
no  more  to  say." 

**  Excuse  me,  Lady  Dedlock,  if  I  add,  a  little  more  to 
hear." 

**  I  wish  to  hear  it  at  the  window,  then.  1  can't  breatfac 
where  I  am." 

His  jealous  glance  as  she  walks  that  way,  betrays  an  mstant  i 
misgiving  that  she  maj  have  it  in  her  thoughts  to  leap  over,  and 
dashing  against  ledge  and  cornice,  strike  her  life  out  upon  the 
terrace  below.  But,  a  moment's  observation  of  her  6gure  a& 
she  stands  in  the  window  without  any  support,  looking  out  at 
tiM  Ytars—  not  ttp — gloomily  out  at  those  stars  which  are  low  i» 
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die  heaTcnt — feamres  Idni.    By  ikdng  rouxul  as  she  iuts  inoyeA 
he  stands  a  little  behind  her. 

"  Lady  Dedlock,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  come  f>  a  decision 
satisfactory  to  myself^  on  the  course  before  me.  I  am  not  clear 
what  to  do^  or  how  to  act  next  I  must  request  you,  in  the 
mean  iime»  to  keep  your  secret  as  you  have  kept  it  so  long,  and 
not  to  wonder  that  I  keep  it  too." 

He  pauses,  but  she  makes  no  reply. 

**  Pardon  me,  Lady  Dedlock,  This  is  an  im]x>rtant  subject 
Vou  are  honouring  me  with  your  attention  ?  " 

"lam." 

"Thank  you.  I  might  have  known  it,  from  what  1  have  secu 
of  your  strength  of  character.  I  ought  not  to  have  asked  the 
question,  but  1  have  the  habit  of  making  sure  of  my  ground, 
step  by  step,  as  I  go  on.  The  lole  consideration  in  this  unhap- 
py case  is  Sir  Leicester." 

"Then  why,"  she  asks  in  a  low  voice,  and  without  removing 
her  gloomy  look  from  those  distant  stars,  **  do  you  detain  me  in 
his  house  ?  " 

"Because  he  is  the  consideration.  Lady  Dedlock,  I  have  no 
occasion  to  tell  you  that  Sir  Leicester  is  a  very  proud  man  ; 
that  his  reliance  upon  you  is  implicit ;  that  the  fall  of  that  moon 
out  of  the  sky,  would  not  amaze  him  more  than  your  fall  from 
your  high  position  as  his  wife." 

She  breathes  quickly  and  heavily,  but  she  stands  as  unflinch- 
ingly as  ever  he  has  seen  her  in  the  midst  of  her  grandest  com- 
pany. 

"  I  declare  to  you,  Lady  Dedlock,  that  with  anything  short  of 
this  case  that  1  have,  I  would  as  soon  have  hoped  to  root  up, 
by  means  of  my  own  strength  and  my  own  hands,  the  oldesl 
tree  on  this  estate,  as  to  shake  your  hold  upon  Sir  Leicester, 
and  Sir  Leicester's  trust  and  confidence  in  you.  And  even  now, 
with  this  case,  I  hesitate.  Not  that  he  could  doubt  (that,  even 
with  him,  is  impossible),  but  that  nothing  can  prepare  him  1<A 
die  blow." 

"  Not  my  flight  ?  "  she  returned     •^  Think  of  it  again." 

"  Your  flight,  Lady  Dedlock,  would  spread  the  whole  trath, 
and  a  hundred  times  the  whole  truth,  far  and  wide.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  save  the  family  credit  for  a  day.  It  is  not  to 
be  thought  ofl" 

There  is  a  quiet  decision  in  his  reply,  which  admits  of  no  re- 
monstrance. 

"  When  I  speak  of  Sir  Leicester  being  tne  sole  consideradoa  ^ 
be  and  the  &milv  credit  are  one.     Sir  Leicester  and  the  baro 
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weUjf  Sir  Leicerteg  jmd  Chesney  Wold»  Sir  Leicest^  and  hit 

locertofs  wd  Ui  ffltriMOf ;  **  Mr.  Tiilki^iMii  T^ 

**  are,  I  need  not  mf  to  fou,  Lady  Dediock,  ioaepaaUe." 

"Goon!" 

"  Therefore,"  lays  Mr,  Tnlkinghora,  pursuing  his  case  in  hk 
•ogtrot  style,  "  I  have  much  to  consider.  This  is  to  he  hushed 
ap,  if  it  can  be.  How  can  it  be,  if  Sir  Leicester  is  driven  out 
of  his  wits,  or  laid  upon  a  deathbed  ?  If  I  inflicted  tlits  shodi 
upon  him  to>niorrow  morning,  how  could  tlie  immediate  change 
in  him  be  accounted  for  ?  What  could  have  caused  it  ?  Wfcuit 
could  have  divided  you  ?  Lady  Dedlock,  the  wall  chalking  and 
the  street-crying  would  conie  on  directly ;  and  you  are  to  re- 
member that  it  would  not  affect  you  merely  (whom  1  cannot  at 
all  consider  in  this  business)  but  your  husband,  Lady  Dedlock, 
your  husband." 

He  gets  plainer  as  he  gets  on,  but  not  an  atom  more  em- 
phatic or  animated. 

"There  is  another  point  of  view,"  he  continues,  "in  which 
the  case  presents  itself.  Sir  Leicester  is  devoted  to  you  almo^ 
to  infatuation.  He  might  not  be  able  to  overcome  that  irviktua- 
lion,  even  knowing  what  we  know.  I  am  putting  an  extreme 
case,  but  it  might  be  so.  If  so,  it  were  better  that  he  knew 
nothing.  Better  for  common  sense,  better  for  him,  better  for 
me.  1  must  take  all  this  into  account,  and  it  combines  to  ren- 
der a  decision  very  difficult" 

She  stands  looking  out  at  the  same  stars,  without  a  word. 
They  are  beginning  to  pale,  and  she  looks  as  if  their  coldness 
froze  her. 

"My  experience  teaches  me,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  who 
has  by  this  time  got  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  is  going  on  in 
his  business  consideration  of  the  matter,  like  a  machine.  "  My 
experience  teaches  me,  Lady  Dedlodc,  that  most  of  the  |>eo|^ 
1  know  would  do  far  better  to  leave  marriage  alone.  It  is  at 
the  bottom  of  three-fourths  of  their  troubles.  So  I  thought 
when  Sir  Leicester  married,  and  so  I  always  have  thought  since* 
No  more  about  that  1  must  now  be  guided  by  circumstances 
In  the  meanwhile  I  must  beg  you  to  keep  your  own  counsel, 
»nd  I  will  keep  mine." 

"  I  am  to  drag  my  present  life  or,,  holding  its  pains  at  your 
pleasure,  day  by  day?"  she  asks,  still  looking  at  the  distant 

«k>-. 

"  Yes,  I  am  afraid  so,  Lady  Dedlock." 
"  It  it  necessary,  you  think,  that  I  should  i^e  io  tied  to  At 
■take?" 
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*^  I  ai&i  sure  that  what  I  recomroend  is  nectssaxy." 

''I  am  to  remain  upon  this  gaudy  platform,  on  which  my 
miserable  deception  has  been  so  long  acted,  and  it  is  to  fall  be 
Death  me  when  you  give  the  signal  ?  "  she  says  slowly. 

'*  Not  without  notice,  Lady  Dedlock.  I  shall  uke  no  step 
without  forewarning  you." 

She  asks  all  her  questions  as  if  she  were  repeating  them  from 
memory,  or  calling  them  over  in  her  sleep. 

**  We  are  to  meet  as  usual  ?*' 

**  Precisely  as  usual,  if  you  please." 

"  And  I  am  to  hide  my  guilt,  as  I  have  done  so  many  years  ?' 

''  As  you  have  done  so  many  years.  I  should  not  have  made 
that  reference  myself^  Lady  Dedlock,  but  I  may  now  remind 
yoii  that  your  secret  can  be  no  heavier  to  you  than  it  was,  and 
is  no  worse  and  no  better  than  it  was.  /  know  it  certainly,  but 
I  t)elieve  we  have  never  wholly  tnisted  each  other." 

She  stands  absorbed  in  the  same  frozen  v^ay  for  some  Kttlc 
time,  before  asking : 

"  Is  there  anything  more  to  be  said  to-night  ?  " 

**  Why,"  Mr.  Tulkinghom  returns  methodically,  as  he  softly 
nibs  his  hands,  "  I  should  like  to  be  assured  of  your  acquies- 
cence in  my  arrangements.  Lady  Dedlock." 

"  You  may  be  assured  of  it." 

**  (rood.  And  I  would  wish  in  conclusion  to  remind  you,  as 
a  business  precaution,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  recall 
the  fact  in  any  communication  with  Sir  I^icester,  that  through 
out  our  interview  1  have  expressly  stated  my  sole  consideration 
to  be  Sir  I-.eicester's  feelings  and  honour,  and  the  family  repu- 
tation. I  should  have  been  happy  to  have  made  Lady  Dedlock 
a  prominent  consideration  too,  lif  the  case  had  admitted  of  it ; 
but  unfortunately  it  does  not 

"  I  can  attest  your  fidelity,  sir." 

Both  before  and  after  saying  it,  she  remains  absorbed  ,  but 
\i  length  moves,  and  turns,  unshaken  in  her  natural  and  ac- 
quired presence,  towards  the  door.  Mr.  Tulkinghom  opei^s 
bo^^  the  doors  exactly  as  he  would  have  done  yesterday,  or  as 
he  would  have  done  ten  years  ago,  and  makes  his  old-fashioned 
bow  as  she  passes  out  It  is  not  an  ordinary  look  that  he 
r«ceivcs  from  the  handsome  face  as  it  goes  into  the  darkness, 
and  it  is  not  an  ordinary  movement,  though  a  very  slight  one, 
that  acknowledges  his  courtesy.  But,  as  he  reflects  when  he  is 
(eft  alone,  the  woman  has  been  putting  no  common  constraint 
■pon  herself. 

He  would  know  it  all  the  better,  if  he  saw  the  woman  j 
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her  own  loonif  with  her  hair  wildly  thrown  from  hex  flung  batik 
face,  hei'  hands  daspcd  behind  her  nead,  her  £^e  twisted  as  if 
by  pain.  He  woold  think  so  all  the  more,  if  he  saw  the  woman 
tlius  nsrrytng  up  and  down  for  hours,  without  fatigue,  without 
intermission,  followed  by  the  faithfiil  step  upon  the  Ghosf  s  Walk. 
But  he  shuts  out  the  now  chilled  air,  draws  the  wmdow-curtain, 
goes  to  bed,  and  ^Is  asleep.  And  truly  when  the  stars  go  qoi 
and  the  wan  day  peeps  into  the  turret  chamber,  finding  him  at 
his  oldest,  he  looks  as  if  the  digger  and  the  simde  were  bottf 
commissioned,  and  would  soon  be  digging. 

The  same  wan  day  peeps  in  at  Sir  Leicester  pardoning  the 
repentant  coumry  in  a  majestically  condescending  dream  ;  and 
at  the  cousins  entering  on  various  public  employments,  princi- 
pally receipt  of  salary  ;  and  at  the  cliaste  Volumnia,  bestowing 
a  dower  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  upon  a  hideous  old  Generas 
with  a  mouth  of  false  teeth  like  a  pianoforte  too  full  of  keys, 
long  the  adniiration  of  Bath  and  the  terror  of  every  other  com- 
munity. Also  into  rooms  high  in  the  roof,  and  into  offices  in 
court-yards  and  over  stables,  where  humbler  ambition  dreams  of 
bliss,  in  keeper's  lodges  and  in  holy  matrimony  with  Will  or 
Sally.  Up  comes  the  bright  sun,  drawing  everything  up  with  it 
— the  Wills  and  Sallys,  the  latent  vapour  in  the  earth,  the  droop- 
ing leaves  and  flowers,  the  birds  and  beasts  and  creeping  things, 
the  gardeners  to  sweep  the  dewy  turf  and  unfold  emerald  velvet 
where  the  roller  passes,  the  smoke  of  the  great  kitchen  fire 
wreathing  itself  straight  and  high  into  the  lightsome  air.  LasUy» 
up  comes  the  flag  over  Mr.  Tulkinghorn's  unconscious  headi 
cheerfully  proclaiming  that  Sir  Leicester  and  Lady  Dedlock  are 
in  their  happy  home,  and  that  there  is  hospitality  at  the  place  «'d 
Lincc^shir^ 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

in  Mr.  TkikimgA^nU  Ckmmhen, 

I  ROM  the  verdant  undulations  and  the  spreading  oaM 
of  the  Dedlock  property,  Mr.  Tulkinghom  transfep 
himself  to  the  stale  heat  and  dust  of  London.    Soft 
manner  of  coming  and  going  between  the  two  plac^ 
IS  one  of  his  impenetrabilides.     He  walks  into  ChesneyJ^C^ 
ts  if  it  were  next  door  to  his  chambers,  and  returns  ^^  (u» 
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clidmbers  as  if  he  had  never  been  out  of  Linodn'a  Inn  Fields. 
lie  neither  changes  his  dress  before  the  journey,  nor  talks  of  it 
afterwards  He  melted  out  of  his  tarret-roocn  tliis  morning, 
fust  as  noir,  in  the  late  twilight,  he  melts  into  his  own  square* 

Like  a  dingy  London  bird  among  the  birds  at  roost  in  thcs^ 
pleasant  fields,  where  the  sheep  are  all  made  into  parcliment, 
ttie  goats  into  wigs,  and  the  pasture  into  diaif,  the  lawyer,  smoke 
dried  &.nd  faded,  dwelling  among  mankind  but  not  consorting 
with  them,  aged  without  experience  of  genial  youth,  and  so  long 
used  to  make  his  cramped  nest  in  holes  and  corners  of  human 
nature  that  he  has  forgotten  its  broader  and  better  range,  comes 
sauntering  home.  In  the  oven  made  by  the  hot  pavements  ai>d 
hot  buildings,  he  has  baked  himself  dryer  than  .isual ;  and  he 
has,  in  his  thirsty  mind,  his  mellowed  port -wine  half  a  century 
old. 

The  lamplighter  is  skipping  up  and  down  his  ladder  on  Mr, 
Tulkinghom's  side  of  the  Fields,  when  that  high-priest  of  noble 
mysteries  arrives  at  his  own  dull  court-yard.  He  ascends  the 
doorsteps  and  is  gliding  into  the  dusky  hall,  when  he  encounters, 
on  the  top  step,  a  bowing  and  propitiatory  little  man. 

"Isthat  Snagsby?" 

**  Yes  sir.  I  hope  you  are  well  sir.  I  was  just  giving  you  up 
sir,  and  going  home." 

"  Ay  ?    What  is  it  ?     Wliat  do  you  want  with  me  ?  " 

**  Well  sir,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  holding  his  hat  at  the  side  ol 
his  head,  in  his  deference  towards  his  best  customer.  "  I  was 
wishful  to  say  a  word  to  you  sir.'* 

"  Can  you  say  it  here  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  sir." 

*'  Say  it  then."  The  lawyer  turns,  leans  his  arms  on  the  iron 
railing  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  and  looks  at  the  lamplighter 
lighting  the  court-yard. 

'*  Itis  relating,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  in  a  mysterious  low  voice 
-•♦"it  is  relating — not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it — to  the 
foreigner  sir." 

Mr.  Tulkinghoro  eyes  him  n^ith  some  surprise.  *'  What  for* 
eigner?" 

"The  fore^n  female  sir.  French,  if  I  don't  mistake?  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  that  language  myself,  but  I  should 
tudge  from  her  manners  and  appearance  that  she  was  French  ; 
anyways,  certainly  foreign.  Her  that  was  up-stairs  sir,  when 
Mr.  Bucket  and  me  had  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  you  with  dw 
iweephig-boy  that  Dq;ht" 

"Oh1)rc%yea.    IfademcMseUc  Horttnte." 
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*'  Indeed  rir  ?  **  Mr.  Snagsby  coughs  his  cough  of  5UCfniutteM 
behind  his  hat.  *'  I  am  noi  acquainted  myself  with  the  names 
of  foreigners  in  general,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  that" 
Mr.  Snagsby  appears  to  have  set  out  in  this  reply  with  some 
desperate  design  of  repeating  the  name  ;  but  or  reflectioa 
coughs  again  to  excuse  himself. 

*'And  what  can  you  have  to  say,  Snagsby/'  demands  Mt 
Tulkinghom,  "about  her?*' 

"  Well  sir,"  returns  the  stationer,  shading  hi»  communication 
urith  his  hat,  ''it  falls  a  little  hard  upon  me.  My  domestic  hap- 
piness is  very  great — at  least,  it's  as  great  as  can  be  expected, 
I'm  sure — but  my  little  woman  is  rather  given  to  jealousy.  Not 
to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  she  is  very  much  given  to  jeal- 
ousy. And  you  see,  a  foreign  female  of  that  genteel  appearance 
coming  into  the  shop,  and  hovering — I  should  be  the  last  to 
make  use  of  a  strong  expression,  if  1  could  avoid  it,  but  hover- 
ing sir — in  the  court — you  know  it  is — now  ain't  it  ?  1  only 
put  it  to  yourself  sir." 

Mr.  Snagsby  having  said  this  in  a  very  plaintive  manner, 
throws  in  a  cough  of  general  application  to  fill  up  all  theblanki. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  asks  Mr.  Tulkinghom. 

'*  Just  so  sir,"  returns  Mr.  Snagsby  ;  **  I  was  sure  you  would 
feel  it  yourself,  and  would  excuse  the  reasonableness  of  my  feel- 
ings when  coupled  with  the  known  excitableness  of  my  little 
woman.  You  see,  the  foreign  female — which  you  mentioned 
her  name  just  now,  with  quite  a  native  sound  I  am  sure — caught 
up  the  word  Snagsby  that  night,  being  uncommon  quick,  ioA 
noade  inquiry,  and  got  the  direction  and  come  at  dinuertime. 
Now  Ouster,  our  young  woman,  is  timid  and  has  fits,  and  she, 
taking  fright  at  the  foreigner's  looks — which  are  fierce — and  at 
a  grinding  manner  that  she  has  of  speaking — which  is  calca* 
lated  to  alarm  a  weak  mind — gave  way  to  it,  instead  of  bearing 
up  against  it,  and  tumbled  down  the  kitchen  stairs  out  of  one 
mto  another,  such  fits  as  I  do  sometimes  think  are  never  got^e 
into,  or  come  out  of^  in  any  house  but  ours.  Consequently  tiieie 
was  by  good  fortune  ample  occupation  for  my  little  woman, 
and  only  me  to  answer  the  shop.  When  she  did  say  that  Mf. 
Tulkinghorn,  being  always  denied  to  her  by  his  Employer  (which 
1  had  no  doubt  at  the  time  was  a  foreign  mode  of  viewing  a 
derk),  she  would  dO  herself  the  pleasure  of  continually  calling 
At  nr.y  place  until  she  was  let  in  here.  Since  then  she  has  bee^ 
as  1  began  by  saying,  hovering — Hovering  sir,"  Mr.  £)nagsb> 
repeats  the  word  with  pathetic  emphasis,  *'in  the  coant  >Xfae 
Mscts  «#  wUck  I— yiaent   it  ia  mspossible  to  calcvWer^i 
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Aoolda't  wonder  if  it  might  have  already  giveD  iise  cu  the  pain* 
fidlest  mistakes  even  in  the  neighbours'  minds,  not  mentioning 
(if  such  a  thing  was  possible)  my  little  woman.  Whereas,  Good- 
ness knows,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  sliaking  l}is  head,  ''  I  nevei 
had  an  idea  of  a  foreign  female,  except  as  bei.ig  formerly  con- 
nected with  a  bunch  of  brooms  and  a  baby,  oi  at  the  presei^ 
time  with  a  tambourine  and  earrings.  1  never  had,  I  do  assure 
f  ou  sir  I  " 

Mi'.  Tulkinghom  has  listened  gravely  to  this  complaint,  and 
inquires,  when  the  stationer  has  tinished,  ''And  that's  all,  is  it, 
&iag8^?'' 

"Why  yes  nr,  thafs  all,"  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  ending  with  a 
cough  that  plainly  adds,  "  and  it's  enough  too — for  me." 

"1  don't  know  what  Mademoiselle  Hortense  may  want  or 
mean,  unless  she  is  niad,"  says  the  lawyer. 

"  Even  if  she  was,  you  know  sir,"  Mr.  Snagsby  pleads,  '*  it 
wouldn't  be  a  consolation  to  have  some  weapon  or  another  in 
^he  form  of  a  foreign  dagger,  planted  in  the  family." 

*'  No,"  says  the  other.  '*  Well,  well !  This  shall  be  stop(>ed 
I  a'jo  sorry  you  have  been  inconvenienced.  If  she  comes  again, 
s^'.id  her  here." 

Mr.  Snagsby,  with  much  bowing  and  short  aix>logetic  cough- 
ing, takes  his  leave,  lightened  in  heart.  Mr.  Tulkinghom  goes 
up-stairs,  saying  to  himself,  "These  women  were  created  to 
give  trouble,  the  whole  earth  over.  The  Mistress  not  being 
enough  to  deal  with,  here's  the  maid  now  !  But  I  will  be  short 
with  Mi/ jade  at  least  I " 

So  saying  he  unlocks  his  door,  groi>es  his  way  into  his  murky 
looms,  liglus  his  candles,  and  locoes  about  him.  It  is  too  dark 
to  sec  much  of  allegory  overhead  there ;  but  that  importunate 
Roman,  who  b  f<Mr  ever  toppling  out  of  the  clouds  and  pointing, 
is  at  his  old  work  pretty  distinctly.  Not  honouring  him  with 
much  attention,  Mr.  Tulkinghom  takes  a  small  key  from  hit 
l/ocket,  unlocks  a  ^awer  in  which  there  is  another  key,  which 
unlocks  a  chest  in  which  there  is  another,  and  so  comes  to  the 
cellar4cey,  with  which  he  prepares  to  descend  to  the  regions  d 
dd  wine.  He  is  going  towards  the  door  with  a  candle  in  his 
hand,  when  a  knock  comes. 

**  Who's  this  ? — Ay,  ay,  mistress,  it's  you,  is  it  ?  You  appear 
tt  a  good  time.  I  have  just  been  hearing  of  you.  Now! 
What  do  you  want  ?  " 

He  stands  the  candle  on  the  chimney-piece  in  the  clerks'  hall, 
and  Xasg%  his  dry  cheek  with  the  key,  as  he  addresses  these 
woitii  of  wekooie  to  MademoiseUe  Hortense    Thai  fdiM 
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personage,  tiith  her  lips  tightly  sliut,  and  her  eyes  looioDg  OM 
4t  him  sideways,  sofHy  closes  the  door  before  replying. 

^'  I  have  had  great  deal  of  trouble  to  find  you,  sir." 

"£fc'<?you!" 

"  I  have  been  here  very  often,  sir.  It  has  always  been  saio 
ti>  nie,  he  is  not  at  home,  he  is  engage,  he  is  this  and  that,  he 
(t  nut  for  you." 

*'  Quite  right,  and  quite  true." 

-♦  Not  true.     Lies ! " 

At  times,  there  is  a  suddenness  in  the  manne*'of  Madenioiseiiv 
llortense  so  like  a  bodily  spring  upon  the  s^bject  of  it,  that 
such  subject  involuntarily  starts  and  falls  hack.  It  is  Mr. 
Tulkinghorn's  case  at  present,  though  Mademoiselle  Hortensc, 
with  her  eyes  almost  shut  up  (but  still  looking  out  sideways),  is 
only  smiling  contemptuously  and  shaking  her  head. 

"Now,  mistress,"  says  the  lawyer,  tapping  the  key  hastily 
upon  the  chimney-piece.  "  If  you  have  anything  to  say,  say  it, 
say  it." 

**  Sir,  you  have  not  use  me  well.  You  have  been  mean  and 
shabby." 

'*Mean  and  shabby,  eh?"  returns  the  lawyer, .rubbing  hit 
nose  with  the  key. 

"Yes.  What  is  it  that  I  tell  you?  You  know  you  have. 
You  have  attrapped  me — catched  me — to  give  you  infonnation  ; 
you  have  asked  me  to  show  you  the  dress  of  mine  my  T*ady 
must  have  wore  that  night,  you  have  prayed  me  to  come  in  it 
here  to  meet  that  boy — Say !  Is  it  not  ?  "  Mademoiselle  Hot- 
tense  makes  another  spring. 

"  You  are  a  vixen,  a  vixen ! "  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  seems  to 
meditate,  as  he  looks  distrustfully  at  her;  then  he  repliesi 
»♦  Well,  wench,  well     I  paid  you." 

"You  paid  me  I"  she  repeats,  with  fierce  disdain.  "Two 
•overeign  !  I  have  not  change  them,  I  ref-use  them,  I  des-pisc 
ihem,  I  throw  them  from  me  I "  Which  she  literally  does,  tak- 
ing them  out  of  her  bosom  as  she  speaks,  and  flinging  them 
with  such  violence  on  the  floor,  that  they  jerk  up  again  into  the 
light  before  they  roll  away  into  corners,  and  slowlv  settle  down 
there  after  spinning  vehemently. 

"  Now ! "  says  Mademoiselle  Hortense,  darkening  her  large 
eyes  again.     "  You  have  paid  me  ?     Eh  my  God,  O  yes  I" 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn  rubs  his  head  with  the  key,  while  she  cb- 
tertains  hersetf  widi  a  sarcastic  laugh. 

"You  must  be  rich»  mj  fan:  fiiend,"  he  compoMilly  obeenrtA 
'<  to  throw  money  about  ui  Uial  way  t " 
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^\am  i4dk"  she  returns,  "  I  am  vei>*  nd-  in  nate.  I  hate 
»y  Lady,  of  all  my  heart.     You  know  that" 

''•'Know  it  ?     F^ow  should  I  know  it  ?'' 

**  Because  you  have  known  it  perfectly,  before  ynn  iirayeo 
ttic  to  give  you  tJiat  information.  Because  you  have  knowu 
^^rfeclly  that  I  was  en-r-r-r-raged ! "  It  appears  impossible 
"^  MademoiseHe  to  roll  the  letter  r  sufficiently  in  this  word, 
siotwitfestaiKhng  that  she  assists  her  energetic  delivery,  by 
flenching  both  her  hands,  and  settin'i  all  her  teeth. 

"Oh  1  I  knew  that,  did  I?"  says  Mr,  Tulkinghom,  cxamin- 
^Rg  the  wards  of  the  key. 

"  Yes,  without  doubt,  i  aui  not  blind.  You  have  made 
sure  of  me  because  you  knew  that.  You  had  reason  !  I 
det-est  her."  Mademoiselle  Hortensc  folds  her  an«s..  and 
throws  this  last  remark  at  him  over  one  of  her  shoulders. 

"  Having  said  this,  have  you  anything  else  to  say.  Made- 
moiselle?" 

"  1  aui  not  yet  placed.  Place  me  well,  l^'ind  me  a  good 
condition  1  If  you  cannot,  or  do  not  choose  to  do  tliat,  employ 
me  to  pursue  her,  to  chase  her,  to  disgrace  and  to  dishonour 
her.  I  will  help  you  well,  and  with  a  good  will.  It  is  what  j>^* 
do.     Do  I  not  know  dwit  ?  " 

"You  a|)pear  to  know  a  good  deal,"  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  re- 
torts. 

"  D«> !  not  f '  Is  it  that  f  am  so  weak  as  to  believe,  like  a 
child,  that  1  conre  here  in  that  dress  to  receive  that  boy, 
only  to  decide  a  little  bet,  a  wager? — Eh  my  God,  O  yes  !"" 
In  this  reply,  down  to  the  word  "wager"  iftclusive,  Made- 
moiselle has  been  ironically  j>olite  and  tender;,  then,  has 
suddenly  dashed  into  «^he  bitterest  and  most  defiant  scorn,  with 
ner  black  eyes  in  one  and  the  same  moment  veiy  nearly  shut, 
and  staringly  wide  open. 

"Now  let  us  see,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  tajipi ng  his  chin 
f.th  the  key,  and  looking  iraperturbably  at  her,  "how  this 
matter  stands." 

"  Ha !  Let  us  see,"  Mademoiselle  assents,  with  many  angry 
4nd  tight  nods  of  her  head. 

"  Vou  come  here  to  make  a  remarkably  modest  demand, 
«1iich  you  have  just  stated,  and  it  not  being  conceded,  you 
fnW  come  again." 

'  And  again,"  says  Mademoiselle,  with  more  tight  and 
angry  nods.  "And  yet  again.  And  yet  sgain.  And  nuuiy 
times  again.     In  effect,  for  ever  ! " 

'>  And  not  only  here,  but  you  will  f  o  to  Mr.  Soagtb/ak  tM^ 
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perlupt  ?    That  visit  not  wcceeding  either,  you  will  go  i  MM 
perhaps?  ' 

*'And  agatD)'*  repeats  Mademoiselle.  CACalevHic  wUh^iIct^ 
mination.  ^Aiid  yet  again.  Aixl  yet  agaii>.  And  many 
times  again.     In  e^ct,  for  ever ! " 

"  Very.  welL  Now  Mademoiselle  Hortense,  )et  me  recoup 
mend  you  to  take  the  candle  and  pick  tip  that  nooney  of  yourt 
I  think  you'  will  ^nd  it  behind  the  clerk's  partition  in  the  cos* 
ner  yonder." 

She  merely  throws  a  laugh  over  her  slioulder,  and  stands  hc» 
ground  with  folded  armsb 

"You  will  not,  eh i^" 

"  No,  I  will  not ! " 

**  So  much  the  poorer  yoo  ;  so  much  the  rrcher  1 1  Lool^ 
mistress,  this  is  the  key  of  my  wine-cellar.  It  is  a  large  key, 
but  the  keys  of  prisons  are  larger.  In  this  city,  th^re  are 
houses  of  correction  (where  the  treadmills  are,  for  women)  the 
gates  of  which  are  very  strong  and  heavy,  and  no  tloitbt  the 
keys  too.  I  am  a&aid  a  lady  of  your  s^nrix  anil  activity  would 
find  it  an  inconvenience  to  have  one  vl'  those  keys  tinned  n\x)t9 
her  for  any  length  of  time.     What  do  you  tbink  ?" 

"  I  think  "  Mademoiselle  replies,  without  any  r»ctioi>,  and  i» 
a  clear  obliging  voice,  "  that  you  are  a  miserable  wretclv." 

"  Probably,"  returns  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  finietly  blowing  hi^ 
nose.  '*But  I  don't  ask  what  you  think  of  Fiiy>clf  j  I  ask  what 
you  think  of  the  prison." 

*l  Nothing.     What  does  it  nratrer  to  me  ?" 

"  Why  it  matters  tliis  much,  mistress,"  say:r  tlx;  Tiwycr,.  tlclil> 
crately  putting  away  his  handkerchief,  and  adju:Hing  his  frilt> 
**  the  law  is  so  d'-spotic  here,  that  it  rnrerferes  to  preveni  anji 
of  our  good  English  citizens  fro:n  being  tiiMi-bietV,  even  by  a 
lady's  visits^  against  his  desire.  And,  on  his  fO!iv,>!aTniTJg  ihal 
he  is  so  troubled,  it  takes  hold  of  the  troublesonie  Tadv.  and 
•huts  her  up  in  prison  wider  hard  discipline.  Turns  the  k-y 
upon  her,  mistress."     Illustrating  with  tlie  cellar  key. 

"Tiuly?"  returns  Mademoiselle,  in  the  same  pleasant  voice- 
"That  is  droll  I  But — my  faith  f— still  wliat  doca  it  matter  to 
me!" 

"My  fair  friend,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  *^makc  another  vmi 
here,  or  at  Mr.  Snagsb/s,  and  you  shall  learn." 

'*  In  that  case  you  will  serul  Me  to  the  prison,  perl^ps?  " 

"  Perhapa." 

It  wotild  be  contradictory  for  one  in  Mademoiselles  state  (I 
ifTfabic  jooiilarity  to  foaai  at  tke  mouthy  otherwiie  a  tiftiiiif 
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dipftfiifen  thereiboiits  might  look  as  if  a  veiy  little  more  wouM 
make  h^r  do  h. 

"In  a  word,  mistress,''  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  **  I  am  sorry  ta 
be  unpolite  but  if  you  ever  present  yourself  uninvited  here — ot 
there — again,  I  will  give  you  over  to  the  police.  Their  gallan* 
try  is  great,  but  they  carry  troublesome  people  through  the 
streets  in  an  ignominious  manner ;  strapped  down  on  a  bbard» 
mjr  good  wench." 

"  I  will  prove  you,"  whispers  Mademoiselle,  stretching  out 
her  hand,  "  I  will  try  if  you  dare  to  do  it ! " 

•*And  if,"  pursues  the  lawyer,  without  minding  her,  "  I  place 
you  in  that  good  condition  of  being  locked  up  in  jail,  it  will  be 
some  time  before  you  find  yourself  at  liberty  again." 

"I  will  prove  you,"  repeats  Mademoiselle  in  her  formet 
whisper. 

**  And  now,"  proceeds  the  lawyer,  still  without  minding  her, 
"you  had  better  go.  Think  twice,  before  you  come  here 
i^ain." 

"  Think  you,"  she  answers,  "  twice  two  hundred  times  1 " 

"You  were  dismissed  by  your  lady,  you  know,"  Mr.  Tulk- 
inghom  observes,  following  her  out  \\\^ox\  the  staircase,  "  as  the 
most  implacable  and  unmanageable  of  women.  Now  turn  ovet 
a  new  leaf,  and  take  warning  by  what  I  say  to  you.  For  what 
I  say,.  I  mean  ;  and  what  I  threaten,  I  will  do,  mistress." 

She  goes  down  without  answering  or  looking  behind  her. 
When  she  is  gone,  he  goes  down  too  ;  and  returning  with  his 
cobweb-covered  bottle,  devotes  himself  to  a  leisurely  enjoy* 
ment  of  its  contents  :  now  and  then,  as  he  throws  his  head  back 
In  his  chair,  catching  sight  of  the  pertinacious  Roman  pointing 
from  the  ccnUag. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Ettker^t  NmrraUvt. 

matters  little  now,  how  much  I  thought  of  my  Hriog 
mother  who  had  told  me  evermore  to  consider  her 
dead.  I  could  not  venture  to  approach  her,  or  to  con> 
municate  with  her  in  writing,  for  my  sense  of  the  peril  iu 
which  her  life  was  passed  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  my  f(^uri 
if  iacrdftiiqg  it     KMMring  that  my  mere  existence  as  a  Hvirf 
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creature  was  ao  unforeseen  danger  in  her  wa^»  I  could  not  alwajri 
conquer  that  terror  of  myself  winch  had  seized  me  when  I  fiisl 
knew  the  secret  At  no  lime  did  I  dare  to  utter  her  name.  1 
felt  as  if  I  did  not  even  dare  to  hear  it.  If  tlie  conversation 
anywhere,  when  I  was  present,  took  that  direction,  as  it  some- 
times naturally  did,  I  tried  not  to  hear— 1  mentally  counted, 
tepeated  something  that  I  knew,  or  went  out  of  the  room.  I 
am  conscious,  now,  that  I  often  did  these  things  when  there  can 
hare  been  no  danger  of  her  being  spoken  of ;  but  I  did  them  io 
the  dread  I  had  of  hearing  anything  that  might  lead  to  hei 
betrayal,  and  to  her  betrayal  through  me. 

It  matters  little  now  how  often  I  recalled  the  tones  of  my 
mother's  voice,  wondered  whether  I  should  ever  hear  it  again  as  I 
so  longed  to  do,  and  thought  how  strange  and  desolate  it  was 
that  it  should  be  so  new  to  me.  It  matters  little  that  I  watched 
for  every  public  mention  of  my  mother's  name  ;  that  I  passed 
ai»d  repassed  the  door  of  her  house  in  town,  loving  it,  but  afraid 
t('  look  at  it ;  that  I  once  sat  in  the  theatre  when  my  mother 
WAS  there  and  saw  me,  and  when  we  were  so  wide  asunder, 
before  the  great  company,  of  all  degrees,  that  any  link  or  confi- 
dence between  us  seemed  a  dream.  It  is  all,  all  over.  My  lot 
ha-i  been  so  blest  that  I  can  relate  little  of  myself  which  is  not 
a  ^tory  of  goodness  and  generosity  in  oiliers.  I  may  well  past 
ih^^t  little,  and  go  on. 

When  we  were  settled  at  home  again,  Ada  and  I  had  man) 
conversations  with  my  Guardian,  of  which  Richard  was  the 
thftme.  My  dear  girl  was  deeply  grieved  that  he  should  do  theii 
kind  cousin  so  much  wrong ;  but  she  was  so  fisiithful  to  Richard, 
thiU  she  could  not  bear  to  blame  him,  even  for  that.  My  Guar 
diiin  was  assured  of  it,  and  never  coupled  his  name  with  a  wore 
of  reproof.  "  Rick  is  mistaken,  my  dear,"  he  would  say  to  her 
"Well,  well!  we  have  all  been  mistaken  over  and  over  again. 
<Ve  must  trust  to  you  and  time  to  set  him  riglit." 

We  knew  afterwards  what  we  suspected  then  ;  that  he  did 
lot  trust  to  time  until  he  had  often  tried  to  open  Richard's  eyea 
That  he  had  written  to  him,  gone  to  him,  talked  v  ith  him,  triei 
every  gentle  and  persuasive  art  his  kindness  could  devise.  Oui 
poor  devoted  Richard  was  deaf  and  blind  to  all.  If  he  wer< 
wrong  he  would  make  amends  when  the  Chancery  suit  was  over. 
If  he  were  groping  in  the  dark,  he  could  not  do  better  than  dc 
his  utmost  to  clear  away  those  clouds  in  which  so  much  was 
confused  and  obscured.  Suspicion  and  misunderstanding  were 
the  fault  of  the  suit?  Then  let  him  woik  the  suit  out,  and 
r^Mvie  through  it  to  his  right  mind.     This  was  hit  uDTaryiBg 
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fcply.  Jamdyce  and  Jarndyce  had  obtained  such  possession  <rf 
ius  whole  nature,  that  it  was  impossible  to  place  any  considera- 
tion before  him  which  he  did  not — with  a  distorted  kind  of  rea- 
son— jnake  a  new  argument  in  favour  of  his  doing  what  he  did, 
"  So  that  it  is  even  more  mischievous,"  said  my  Guardian  onc« 
to  me,  "  to  remonstrate  with  the  poor  dear  feUow,  than  to  leave 
him  alone." 

I  took  one  of  these  opportunities  of  mentioning  my  doabta 
of  Mr.  Skimpole  as  a  good  adviser  for  Ricnard. 

"Adviser?"  returned  ray  Guardian,  laughing.  "My  de&i, 
who  would  advise  with  Skimpole  ?  " 

"Encourager  would  perhaps  have  been  a  better  word,'* 
said  I. 

"  Encourager  I"  returned  my  Guardian  agun.  "W-io  could 
be  encouraged  by  Skimpole  ?  " 

"  Not  Richard  ?"  I  asked. 

"  No,"  he  replied.  "  Such  an  unworldly,  uncalculating,  gos- 
samer creature,  is  a  relief  to  him)  and  an  amusement  But  as 
to  advising  or  encouraging,  or  occupying  a  serious  station  to- 
wards anybody  or  anything,  it  is  simply  not  to  be  thought  of  in 
such  a  child  as  Skimpole." 

"  Pray,  cousin  John,"  said  Ada,  who  had  just  joined  us,  and 
now  looked  over  my  shoulder,  "  what  made  him  such  a  child  ?" 

"  VVhat  made  him  such  a  child  ? "  inquired  my  Guardian, 
rubbing  his  head,  a  little  at  a  loss. 

"Yes,  cousin  John." 

"  Why,"  he  slowly  replied,  roughening  his  head  more  and 
more,  "  he  is  all  sentiment,  and — and  susceptibility,  and — and 
sensibility — and — and  imagination.  And  these  qualities  are 
not  regulated  in  him,  somehow.  I  suppose  the  people  who  ad- 
mired him  for  them  in  his  youth,  attached  too  much  importance 
to  them,  and  too  little  to  any  training  that  would  have  balanced 
and  adjusted  them;  and  so  he  became  what  he  is.  Hey?" 
said  my  Guardian,  stopping  short,  and  looking  at  us  hopefully. 
"  What  do  you  think,  you  two  ?  " 

Ada  glancing  at  me,  said  she  thought  it  was  a  pity  he  should 
be  an  expense  to  Richard. 

"So  it  is,  so  it  is,"  returned  my  Guardian,  huiriedly.  "  That 
must  not  be.  We  must  arrange  that  I  must  prevent  it 
That  will  never  do." 

And  I  said  I  thought  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  he  had  evei 
mtroducsd  Richard  to  Mr.  Vholes,  for  a  present  of  five  pounds. 

" Did  he?"  sail  my  Guardian,  with  a  passing  shade  of  vex9 
Don  on  his  bet.    **  Bat  there  you  have  the  mas.    There  i*-;^ 
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have  tb€  maDl  Therft  is  nothing  mercenitry  in  tbat,  with  him. 
He  has  no  idea  of  the  value  of  money.  He  introduces  Rick  i 
ard  then  he  is  good  friends  with  Mr.  Vholes,  and  borrows  five 
pounds  of  him.  He  means  nothing  by  it,  and  thinks  nothing 
of  it.     He  told  3rou  himself,  Til  be  bound,  my  dear?" 

"O  yes!"  said  I. 

"  Exactly  I "  cried  my  Guardian,  quite  triumphant.  *•  There 
yo«  have  the  man  I  If  he  had  meant  any  harm  by  it,  or  was 
conscious  of  any  harm  in  it,  he  wouldn't  tell  it  He  tells  it  ar 
he  does  it,  in  mere  simplicity.  But  you  shall  see  him  in  hi 
own  home,  and  then  you'll  understand  him  bette;r*  We  mu 
pay  a  visit  to  Harold  Skimpole,  and  caution  him  on  these 
points.     I^rd  bless  you,  my  dears,  an  infant,  an  infant ! " 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  we  went  into  London  on  an  earl^ 
day,  and  presented  ourselves  at  Mr.  Skimpole' s  door. 

He  lived  in  a  place  called  the  Polygon,  in  Somers  Town 
where  there  were  at  that  time  a  number  of  poor  Spanish 
refugees  walking  about  in  cloaks,  smoking  little  paper  cigara. 
Whether  he  was  a  better  tenant  than  one  might  have  supposed^ 
in  consequence  of  his  friend  Somebody  always  paying  his  rent 
at  last,  or  whether  his  inaptitude  for  business  rendered  it  par* 
ticularly  difficult  to  turn  him  out,  I  don't  know;  but  he  had 
occupied  the  same  house  some  years.  It  was  in  a  state  of 
dilapidation  quite  equal  to  our  expectation.  Two  or  three  of 
the  area  railings  were  gone ;  the  water-butt  was  broken ;  the 
knocker  was  loose ;  the  bell  handle  had  been  pulled  off  a  long 
time,  to  judge  from  the  rusty  state  of  the  wire  ;  and  dirty  foot- 
prints  on  the  steps  were  the  only  signs  of  its  being  inhabited. 

A  slatternly  full-blown  girl,  who  seemed  to  be  bursting  out 
at  the  rents  in  her  gown  and  the  cracks  in  her  shoes,  like  an 
over-ripe  berry,  answered  our  knock  by  opening  the  door  a 
vtry  little  way  and  stopping  up  the  gap  with  her  figure.  As 
ihe  knew  Mr.  Jarndyce  ^indeed  Ada  and  I  both  thought  that 
she  evidently  associated  him  with  the  receipt  of  her  wages),  she 
immediately  relented  and  allowed  us  to  pass  in.  The  lock  of 
the  door  being  in  a  disabled  condition,  she  then  applied  herself 
to  securing  it  with  the  chain,  which  was  not  in  good  actioi 
either;  and  said  would  we  go  up-stairs? 

We  went  up-stairs  to  the  first  fioor,  still  seeing  no  other  fiir- 
niture  than  the  dirty  footprints.  Mr.  Jarndyce,  without  further 
ceremony,  entered  a  room  there,  and  we  followed.  It  was 
dingy  enough,  and  not  at  all  dean  ;  but  furnished  with  an  odd 
kind  of  shabby  luzuiy,  with  a  large  footstool,  a  sofa,  and  pleiity 
of  cushiony  ao  ta^-dairi  and  plenty  •of  pillows,  .t  fwii9$  bopk% 
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dmwii^  nmterials,  music,  newspapers,  and  a  few  sketches  and 
pictures.  A  broken  pane  of  glass  in  one  of  the  dirty  windows 
was  papered  and  wafered  over ;  but  there  was  a  little  plate  ol 
hothouse  nectarines  on  Ae  table,  and  there  was  another  ol 
grapes,  and  another  of  sponge-cakes,  and  there  was  a  bottle  ol 
Ught  wine.  Mr.  Skinipole  himself  reclined  upon  the  sofa,  in  a 
dressing-gown,  drinking  some  fragrant  coffee  from  an  old  china 
«mp — it  was  then  about  mid-day — and  looking  at  a  collection  of 
wallflowers  in  the  balcony. 

He  was  not  in  the  least  disconcerted  by  our  appearance,  but 
rote  and  received  us  in  his  usual  airy  manner. 

"  Here  I  am,  you  see  1 "  he  said,  when  we  were  seated ;  not 
without  some  little  difficulty,  the  greater  part  of  the  chairs  being 
broken.  "  Here  I  am  !  This  is  my  fnigal  breakfast  Some 
men  want  legs  of  beef  and  mutton  for  breakfast ;  I  don't.  Give 
me  my  peach,  my  cup  of  coffee,  and  my  claret ;  I  am  content 
I  don't  want  them  for  themselves,  but  they  remind  me  of  the 
sun.  There's  nothing  solar  about  legs  of  beef  and  muttoa 
Mere  animal  satisfaction  ! " 

•*  This  is  our  friend's  consulting<room  (or  would  be,  if  he 
ever  prescribed),  his  sanctum,  his  studio,"  said  my  Guardian 
to  us. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  turning  his  bright  face  about, 
**  this  is  the  bird's  cage.  This  is  where  the  bird  lives  and  sings. 
They  pluck  his  feathers  now  and  then,  and  clip  his  wings ;  but 
he  sings,  he  sings  ! " 

He  handed  us  the  grapes,  repeating  in  his  radiant  way,  "  he 
sings  !     Not  an  ambitious  note,  but  still  he  sings." 

"  These  are  very  fine,"  said  my  Guardiin.     "  A  present ! " 

"  No,"  he  answered.  **  iio !  Some  amiable  gardener  sells 
them.  His  man  wanted  to  know,  when  he  brought  them  last 
evening,  whether  he  should  wait  for  the  nroncy.  *  Really,  ray 
friend,'  I  said,  '  I  think  not — if  your  time  is  of  any  value  to 
you.'     I  suppose  it  was,  for  he  went  away." 

My  Guardian  looked  at  us  with  a  smile,  as  though  he  asked 
at,  "  is  it  possible  to  be  worldly  with  this  baby  ?  " 

"This  is  a  day,"  said  Mr.  Skinipole,  gaily  taking  a  little  claret 
in  a  tumbler,  "  that  will  ever  be  remembered  here.  We  shall 
call  it  the  Saint  Clare  and  Saint  Summerson  day.  You  must 
tee  my  daughters.  I  have  a  blue-eyed  daughter  who  is  my 
Beauty  daughter,  I  have  a  Sentiment  daughter,  and  I  have  a 
Comedy  daughter.  You  must  see  them  all.  They'll  oe  en 
chanted." 

He  was  going  to  tummon  them,  when  my  Guardian  inter 
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posedi  and  asked  fahn  to  pause  a  moment,  as  he  wished  to  sif 
a  word  to  him  first  "  My  dear  Jamdyce,"  he  cheeifiHy  re- 
plied, going  back  to  his  sofa,  "  as  many  moments  as  you  please. 
Time  is  no  object  here.  We  never  know  what  o'clock  it  ts^ 
and  we  never  care.  Not  the  way  to  get  on  in  life,  you'll  tell 
me  ?  Certainly.  But  we  dorit  get  on  in  life.  We  don't  pre- 
tend to  do  it." 

My  Guardian  looked  at  i>s  again,  plainly  saying,  *<  You  heax 
him?" 

"  Now  Harold,"  he  began,  "  the  word  I  have  to  say  rehttes 
to  Rick." 

"The  dearest  friend  1  have  I"  returned  Mr.  Skimpole,  cor- 
diaDy.  ^'  I  suppose  he  ought  not  to  be  my  dearest  friend,  as 
he  is  not  on  terms  with  you.  But  he  is,  I  can't  help  it ;  he  is 
full  of  youthful  poetry,  and  1  love  him.  If  you  don'^t  like  it,  I 
:an't  help  it.     I  love  him." 

The  engaging  frankness  wiA  which  he  made  this  declaration, 
really  had  a  disinterested  appearance,  and  captivated  my  Guar- 
dian ;  if  not,  for  the  moment,  Ada  too. 

**  You  are  welcome  to  love  him  as  much  as  you  like,"  re- 
lumed Mr.  Jamdyce,  "but  we  must  save  his  pocket,  Har- 
old." 

"  Oh  J "  said  Mr.  Skimpole.  "  His  t)Ocket  ?  Now,  you  are 
coming  to  what  I  don't  understand."  Taking  a  little  more 
claret,  and  dipping  one  of  the  cakes  in  it,  he  shook  his  head 
and  smiled  at  Ada  and  me  with  an  ingenuous  foreboding  that 
he  never  could  be  made  to  understand." 

"  If  you  go  with  him  here  or  there,"  said  my  Guardian^ 
plainly,  "  you  must  not  let  him  pay  for  both." 

"  My  dear  Jamdyce,"  returned  Mr.  Skimpole,  his  genial  face 
irradiated  by  the  comicality  of  this  idea,  **  what  am  I  to  do  ? 
If  he  takes  me  anywhere,  I  must  go.  And  how  can  /pay  ?  i 
never  have  any  money.  If  I  had  any  money  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it.  Suppose  I  say  to  a  man,  how  much  ?  Sup. 
pose  the  man  says  to  me  seven  and  sixpence  ?  I  know  nothing 
about  seven  and  sixpence.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  pursue 
ihe  subject,  with  any  consideration  for  the  man.  1  don't  go 
About  asking  busy  people  what  seven  and  sixpence  is  in  Moor* 
tsh — which  I  don't  understand.  Why  should  I  go  Lbout  asking 
them  what  seven  and  sixpence  is  in  Money — which  I  don't 
understand  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  my  Guardian,  by  no  means  displeased  with  this 
artless  reply,  "  if  you  come  to  any  kind  of  journeying  with 
Rick|  you  must  t>orrow  the  money  of  me  (never  breathing  th« 
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least  allusion  to  that  circainstance),  and  leave  the  calciiiation 
to  him." 

"  My  dear  Jarndyce,"  returned  Mr.  Skimpole,  "  I  will  do 
anything  to  give  you  pleasure,  but  it  seems  an  idle  form— a 
superstition.  Besides,  I  give  you  my  word,  Miss  Clare  and 
my  dear  Miss  Summerson,  I  thought  Mr.  Carstone  was  im* 
mensely  rich.  I  thought  he  had  only  to  make  over  something, 
9r  to  sign  a  bond,  or  a  draft  or  a  cheque,  or  a  bill,  or  to  put 
30* ne thing  on  a  file  somewhere,  to  bring  down  a  shower  cl 
money." 

**  Indeed  it  is  not  so,  sir,"  said  Ada.     "  He  is  poor." 

**  No,  really  ?  "  returned  Mr.  Skimpole,  with  his  bright  smile, 
'*  you  surprise  me." 

"And  not  being  the  richer  for  trusting  in  a  rotten  reed,"J5aid 
my  Guardian,  laying  his  hand  emphatically  on  the  sleeve  of  Mr 
Skimpole's  dressing-gown,  "lie  you  very  careful  not  to  encour 
age  him  in  that  reliance,  Harold." 

**  My  dear  good  frieiKl,"  returned  Mr.  Skimpole,  "and  my 
dear  Miss  Summerson,  and  my  dear  Miss  Clare,  how  can  I  do 
tliat?  It's  business,  and  I  don't  know  business.  It  is  lie  who 
encourages  me.  He  emerges  from  great  feats  of  business,  pre- 
sents the  brightest  prospects  before  me  as  their  result,  and  calli 
upon  me  to  admire  them.  I  do  admire  them — as  bright  pros- 
pects. But  I  know  no  more  about  them,  and  1  tell  him 
so." 

The  hel3)less  kind  of  candour  with  which  he  presented  this 
before  us,  the  lighthearted  manner  in  which  he  was  amused  by 
his  innocence,  the  fantastic  way  in  which  he  took  himself  under  his 
own  protection  and  argued  about  that  curious  pei*son,  combined 
with  the  delightful  ease  of  everything  he  said  exactly  to  make 
out  my  Guardian's  case.  The  more  1  saw  of  him.  a\e.  more  un- 
likely it  seemed  to  me,  when  he  was  present,  th  ac  nc  could  de- 
sign, conceal,  or  influence  anydiing ;  and  yet  tht  lesb  likely  that 
appeared  when  he  was  not  present,  and  the  Los  agreeable  it 
»  as  to  tliink  of  his  having  anything  to  do  with  anyone  for  whom 
I  cared. 

Hearing  that  his  examination  (as  he  called  it)  wa%now  over, 
Mr.  Skimpole  left  the  room  with  a  radiant  face  to  fetch  his 
daughters  (his  sons  had  run  away  at  various  tmies),  leaving  my 
Guardian  quite  delighted  by  the  manner  in  which  he  had  vindi- 
catted  his  childish  character.  He  soon  came  back,  bringing 
with  him  the  three  young  ladies  and  Mrs.  Skimpole,  who  had 
once  been  a  beauty,  but  was  now  a  delicate  high- nosed  inva'ic^ 
lufferiijf  onder  a  compliouioD  of  disorders. 
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"  fhis,"  SAid  Mr.  Skimpole,  <'  is  my  Beauty  daughter.  Are- 

tliusa — plays  and  sings  odds  and  ends  like  her  father.  This  is 
ny  Sentiment  daughter,  Laura — plays  a  little  but  don't  sing, 
''^his  is  my  Comedy  daughter,  Kitty — sings  a  little  but  don't 
play.  We  all  draw  a  little,  and  compose  a  little,  and  none  d 
us  have  any  idea  of  time  or  money." 

Mrs.  Skimpole  sighed,  I  thought,  as  if  she  would  have  been 
glad  to  strike  out  this  item  in  the  family  attainments.  I  also 
thought  that  she  rather  impressed  her  sigh  upon  my  Guardian, 
aijvi  that  she  took  every  opportunity  of  throwing  in  another. 

*'  It  is  pleasant,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  turning  his  sprightly  eyes 
from  one  to  the  other  of  us,  "  and  it  is  whimsically  interesting, 
to  trace  peculiarities  in  families.  In  this  family  we  are  all  chil- 
drAi,  and  I  am  the  youngest." 

The  daughters,  who  appeared  to  be  very  fond  of  him,  were 
Annised  by  tliis  droll  fact ;  particularly  the  Comedy  daughter. 

"  My  dears,  it  is  true,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  "  is  it  not  ?  So  it 
is,  and  so  it  must  be,  because,  like  the  dogs  in  the  hymn,  *  it  is 
our  nature  to.'  Now,  here  is  Miss  Summerson  with  a  fine  ad- 
ministrative capacity,  and  a  knowledge  of  details  perfectly  sur- 
prising. It  will  sound  very  strange  in  Miss  Summerson's  eai^ 
I  dare  say,  that  we  know  nothing  about  chops  in  this  house 
But  we  don't ;  not  the  least  We  can't  cook  anything  whatever. 
A  needle  and  thread  we  don't  know  how  to  use.  We  admire 
the  people  who  possess  the  practical  wisdom  we  want ;  but  we 
don't  quarrel  with  them.  Then  why  should  they  quarrel  with 
us  ?  Live,  and  let  live,  we  say  to  them.  Live  upon  your  prac* 
tical  wisdom,  and  let  us  live  upon  you  !  " 

He  laughed,  but,  as  usual,  seemed  quite  candid,  and  really  to 
mean  what  he  said. 

"  We  have  sympathy,  my  roses,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  "  sym- 
pathy for  everything.     Have  we  not  ?  " 

"  O  yes,  papa,"  cried  the  three  daughters. 

**  In  fact,  that  is  our  family  department,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole, 
**  in  this  hurly-burly  of  life.  We  are  capable  of  looking  on  and 
of  being  interested,  and  we  do  look  on,  and  we  are  interested. 
What  more  can  we  do !  Here  is  my  Beauty  daughter,  married 
these  three  years.  Now,  I  dare  say  her  marrying  another  child, 
and  having  two  more,  was  all  wrong  in  point  of  poh tical  ecor  omy  ; 
but  it  was  ver)'  agreeable.  We  had  our  little  festivities  on  those 
occasions,  and  exchanged  social  ideas.  She  brought  her  young 
husband  home  one  day,  and  they  and  their  young  tledgelingf 
have  their  nest  up-stairs.  I  dare  say,  at  some  time  or  other. 
Sentiment  and  Comedy  will  bring  their  husbands  home,  an# 
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Vu^Ye  their  nests  up-stairs  too.     So  we  %c\,  on,  we  don't  know 
how,  but  somehow," 

She  looked  very  young  indeed,  to  be  the  mother  of  two  chil- 
dren ;  and  I  could  not  help  pitying  both  her  and  them.  It  was 
evideiit  tliat  the  three  daughters  had  grown  up  as  they  could, 
and  had  had  just  as  little  hap-hazard  instruction  as  qualified  them 
to  be  their  father's  playthings  in  his  idlest  hours.  His  pictorial 
♦astes  were  consulted,  I  observed,  in  their  respective  styles  of 
arearing  tlieir  hair;  the  Beauty  daughter  being  in  the  classic 
manner ;  the  Sentiment  daughter  luxuriant  and  flowing  ;  and 
the  Comedy  daughter  in  the  arch  style,  with  a  good  deal  of 
S])rightly  forehead,  and  vivacious  little  curls  dotted  about  the 
corners  of  her  eyes.  They  were  dressed  to  correspond,  though 
in  a  most  untidy  and  negligent  way. 

Ada  and  I  conversed  with  these  young  ladies,  and  found  them 
wonderfully  like  their  father.  In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Jarndycc 
;who  had  been  rubbing  his  head  to  a  great  extent,  and  hinting 
at  a  change  in  the  wind)  talked  with  Mrs.  Skimpole  in  a  corner, 
where  we  could  not  help  hearing  the  chink  of  money.  Mr. 
Skimpole  'had  previously  volunteered  to  go  home  with  us,  and 
lad  witlidrawn  to  dress  himself  for  the  purpose. 

"My  roses,"  he  said,  when  he  came  back,  "take  care  ol 
mamma.  She  is  poorly  to-day.  By  going  home  with  Mr,  Jam- 
dyce  for  a  day  or  two,  I  shall  hear  the  larks  sing,  and  preserve 
my  amiability.  It  has  been  tried,  you  know,  and  would  be  tried 
again  if  I  remained  at  home." 

"  That  bad  man  !  "  said  the  Comedy  daughter. 

"  A^  the  very  time  when  he  kne^y  papa  was  lying  down  by 
his  wallflowers,  looking  at  the  blue  sky,"  Laura  complained. 

"  And  when  the  smell  of  hay  was  in  the  air  I  "  said  Arethusa. 

"It  showed  a  want  of  poetry  in  the  man,"  Mr.  Skimpok 
assented;  but  with  perfect  good-humour.  "It  was  coarse. 
There  was  an  absence  of  the  finer  touches  of  humanity  in  it  I 
My  daughters  have  taken  great  offence,"  he  explained  to  us, 
"  at  an  honest  man — ^" 

"  Not  honest,  papa.     Impossible  ! "  they  all  three  protested 

"  At  a  rough  kind  of  fellow — a  sort  of  human  hedge-hog  rolled 
up,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  "  who  is  a  baker  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  from  whom  wc  borrowed  a  couple  of  arm-chairs.  We 
wanted  a  couple  of  arm-chairs,  and  we  hadn't  got  them,  and 
therefore  of  course  we  looked  to  a  man  who  had  got  them,  to 
lend  them  Well !  this  morose  person  lent  them,  and  we  wore 
them  out  When  they  were  worn  out,  he  wanted  them  back. 
He  had  them  back      He  was  contented,  you  will  lay.    Nor  al 
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til.  He  objected  to  their  being  worn.  I  reasoned  with  hin^ 
and  pointed  out  his  mistake.  I  said, '  Can  you,  at  your  time  ol 
life,  be  so  headstrong,  my  friend,  as  to  persist  that  an  arm-chau 
is  a  thing  to  put  upon  a  shelf  and  look  at  ?  That  it  is  an  object 
lo  contemplate,  to  survey  from  a  distance,  to  consider  from  a 
point  of  sight?  Don't  you  kncntt  mat  these  arm-chairs  were 
borrowed  to  be  sat  upon  ? '  He  was  unreasonable  and  unper- 
suadable, and  used  intemperate  language.  Being  as  patient  as 
I  am  at  this  minute,  I  addressed  another  appeal  to  him.  I  said, 
*  Now,  my  good  man,  however  our  business  capacities  may  vary, 
we  are  all  children  of  one  great  mother.  Nature.  On  this 
blooming  summer  morning  here  you  see  me'  (1  was  on  the 
sofa)  *  with  flowers  before  me,  fruit  upon  the  table,  the  cloudless 
sky  above  me,  the  air  full  of  fragrance,  contemplating  Nature. 
1  entreat  you,  by  our  common  brotherhood,  not  to  interpose 
between  me  and  a  subject  to  sublime,  the  absurd  figure  of  an 
angry  baker!'  But  he  did,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  raising  his 
laughing  eyebrows  in  playful  astonishment :  "he  did  interpose 
that  ridiculous  figure,  and  he  does  and  he  will  again.  And 
therefore  I  am  very  glad  to  get  out  of  his  way,  and  to  go  home 
with  my  friend  Jarndyce." 

It  seemed  to  escape  his  consideration  that  Mrs,  Skimpole 
and  the  daughters  remained  behind  lo  encounter  the  baker ; 
!>ut  this  was  so  old  a  story  to  all  of  them  that  it  had  become  a 
matter  of  course.  He  took  leave  of  his  family  with  a  tender- 
ness as  airy  and  graceful  as  any  other  aspect  in  which  he  showed 
himself,  and  rode  away  with  us  in  perfect  harmony  of  mind. 
We  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  through  some  open  door3>  as 
we  went  down-stairs,  that  his  own  apartment  was  a  paUce  to 
the  rest  of  the  house. 

1  could  have  no  anticipation,  and  I  had  none,  that  something 
very  startling  to  me  at  the  moment,  and  ever  memorable  to  me 
m  what  ensued  from  it,  was  to  happen  before  this  day  was  cut 
Our  guest  was  in  such  spirits  on  the  way  houie,  that  I  coiU  J  do 
nothing  but  listen  to  him  and  wonder  at  him  ;  nor  was  I  alone 
in  this,  for  Ada  yielded  to  the  same  fascination.  As  to  my 
Guardian,  the  wind,  which  had  threatened  to  become  fi.xed  iu 
tlie  east  when  we  left  Somers  Town,  veered  completely  round, 
before  wt  vere  a  couple  of  miles  from  it. 

Whether  of  questionable  childishness  or  not,  in  any  other 
matters,  Mr.  Sk'mpole  had  a  child's  enjoyment  of  change  and 
bright  weather.  In  no  way  wearied  by  his  sallies  on  the  road, 
he  wat  in  the  dmwiiif-rooiD  before  any  of  us ;  and  I  heard  him 
at  the  pitno  while  I  was  yet  looking  after  my  housekeepini^ 
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ugicg  refrains  of  barcaroles  and  drinking  songs,  I  alian  ahd 
German,  by  the  score. 
We  were  all  assembled  shortly  before  dinner,  and  he  was  sdl 

ai  the  piano  idly  picking  out  in  his  luxurious  way  li'tle  strains 
of  music,  and  talking  betweei:  whiles  of  finishing  some  iketchei 
of  the  ruined  old  Verulam  wall,  to-morrow,  which  he  had  hegUD 
\  year  or  two  ago  and  had  got  tired  of ;  when  a  card  was  brou£^h! 
in,  and  my  Guardian  read  aloud  ii  a  surprised  voice  : 

*'  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  ! " 

The  visitor  was  in  the  room  while  it  >\as  yet  ti.rning  round 
with  me,  and  before  I  had  tlie  power  to  stir.  If  I  had  had  it, 
1  should  have  hurried  away.  I  had  not  even  the  presence  oil 
mind,  in  my  giddiness,  to  retire  to  Ada  in  the  window,  or  to  see 
the  window,  or  to  know  where  it  was.  I  heard  my  name,  and 
found  that  my  Guardian  was  presenting  me,  before  J  could  move 
^o  a  chair. 

•*  Pray  be  seated.  Sir  Leicester." 

*'  Mr.  Jarndyce,"  said  Sir  Leicester  in  reply,  as  he  bowed  and 
seated  himself,  "  I  do  myself  the  honour  of  calling  here — " 

**  You  do  me  the  honour.  Sir  Leicester." 

"Thank  you — of  calling  here  on  my  road  from  Lincolnshire, 
to  express  my  regret  that  any  cause  of  complaint,  however  strong, 
that  I  may  have  against  a  gentleman  who — who  is  known  to 
you  and  has  been  your  host,  and  to  whom  therefore  1  will  make 
Mo  farther  reference,  should  have  prevented  you,  still  more 
ladies  under  your  escort  and  charge,  from  seeing  whatever  little 
there  may  be  to  gratify  a  polite  and  refined  taste,  at  my  house, 
Chesney  Wold." 

"You  are  exceedingly  obliging.  Sir  Leicester,  and  on  bcnail 
of  those  ladies  (who  are  present)  and  for  myself,  i  thank  you 
/ery  much." 

"It  is  possible,  Mr.  Jarndyce,  that  the  gentleman  to  whom, 
tOr  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned  1  refrain  from  making  further 
allusion — it  is  possible,  Mr.  Jarndyce,  that  that  gentleman 
may  have  done  me  the  honour  so  far  to  misapprehend  my  char- 
acter, as  to  induce  you  to  believe  that  you  would  not  have  been 
received  by  my  local  establishment  in  Lincohishire  with  that 
uibanity,  that  courtesy,  which  its  members  are  instructed  to 
ihow  to  all  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  present  themselves  at 
■Jiat  house.  I  meiely  beg  to  observe,  sir,  that  the  fact  is  the 
reverse." 

My  Guardian  de  icately  dismissed  this  remark  without  roakinji 
my  verbal  answer; 

"^  It  hat  giveo    me  pain,    Mr.    Jarndyce/'    Sir  Leketl^v 
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ireightily  proceeded.     **  I  assure  you,  sir,  it  has  given — ^Me— 

pain — to  learn  from  the  housekeeper  at  Chesney  Wold,  that  a 
gentleman  who  was  in  your  company  in  that  i^art  of  the  county, 
and  who  would  appear  to  possess  a  cultivated  taste  for  the  Fine 
Arts,  was  likewise  deterred,  by  some  such  cause,  from  exaxnin- 
iDg  the  family  pictures  with  that  leisure,  that  attention,  that 
care,  which  he  might  have  desired  to  bestow  upon  theiti,  and 
irhich  some  of  them  might  possibly  have  repaid."  Here  he 
produced  a  card,  and  read,  with  much  gravity  and  a  little  trou- 
ble, through  his  eye-glass,  "Mr.  Hirrold,- -Herald— Harold  — 
Skampling— Skumpiing — 1  beg  your  pardon, — Skimpole.*' 

**  This  is  Mr.  Harold  Skimpole,"  said  my  Guardian,  evidently 
surprised. 

♦*Oh  I"  exclaimed  Sir  Leicester,  "I  am  happy  to  meet  Mr. 
Skimpole,  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  tendering  my  persocal 
regrets.  I  hope,  sir,  that  when  you  again  find  yourself  in  my 
part  of  the  county,  you  will  be  under  no  similar  sense  of  ro- 
fitraunt" 

'*You  are  very  obliging.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock.  So  encour- 
aged, 1  shall  certainly  give  myself  the  pleasure  and  advantage 
of  another  visit  to  your  beautiful  house.  The  owners  of  such 
places  as  Chesney  Wold,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  with  his  usual 
h.ippy  and  easy  air,  "are  public  benefactors.  They  are  good 
enough  to  maintain  a  number  of  delightful  objects  for  the  admi- 
ration and  pleasure  of  us  poor  men  ;  and  not  to  reap  all  the 
admiration  and  pleasure  that  they  yield,  is  to  be  ungrateful  to 
our  benefactors." 

Sir  Leicester  seemed  to  approve  of  this  sentiment  highlj*. 
"  An  artist,  sir  ?  " 

"  No,"  returned  Mr.  Skimpole.  "  A  perfectly  idle  man.  A 
mere  amateur." 

Sir  Leicester  seemed  to  approve  of  this  even  more.  He 
hoped  he  might  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  at  Chesne)'  Wold 
vhen  Mr.  Skimpole  next  came  down  into  Lincolnshire.  Mr. 
Skimpole  professed  himself  much  flattered  and  honoured. 

"  Mr.  Skimpole  mentioned,"  pursued  Sir  Leicester,  address- 
ing himself  again  to  my  Guardian ;  "  mentioned  to  the  house- 
keeper, who,  as  he  may  have  observed,  is  an  old  and  attached 
retanier  of  the  family — " 

("That  is,  when  I  walked  through  the  house  the  other  day, 
on  the  occasion  of  my  going  down  to  visit  Miss  Summerson  and 
Miss  Clare,"  Mr.  Skimpole  airily,  explained  to  us.) 

"  That  the  friend  with  whom  he  had  formerly  been  staying 
ii^re,  was  Mr.  /aradyce.''     Sir  Leicester  bowed  to  the  be«r»^ 
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of  that  numt.  "And  hence  I  became  aware  of  the  circum« 
stance  for  which  I  have  professed  my  regret.  That  this  should 
have  occurred  to  any  gentleman,  Mr.  Jamdyce^  but  especially 
a  gentleman  formerly  known  to  Lady  Dedlock,  and  indeed 
claiiuing  some  distant  connection  with  her,  and  for  whom  (as 
1  learn  from  ^y  Lady  herself)  she  entertains  a  high  respect, 
does,  I  assure  jiou,  give — Me — pain." 

•  *  Pray  say  no  more  about  it,  Sir  Leicester,"  returned  my 
Guardian.  "  I  am  very  sensible,  as  I  am  sure  we  all  are,  of  your 
consideration.  Indeed  the  mistake  was  mine,  and  I  ought  to 
apologise  for  it" 

I  had  not  once  looked  up.  1  had  not  seen  the  visitor,  and 
had  not  even  api)eared  to  myself  to  hear  the  conversation.  It 
lorprises  me  to  find  that  I  can  recal  it,  for  it  seemed  to  make 
Ao  impression  on  me  as  it  passed.  I  heard  them  speaking,  but 
my  mind  was  so  confused,  and  my  instinctive  avoidance  of  this 
genileman  made  his  presence  so  distressing  to  me,  that  I  thought 
I  understood  nothing,  through  the  rushing  in  my  head  and  the 
beaiing  of  my  heart. 

"  I  mentioned  the  subject  to  Lady  Dedlock,"  said  Sir  Leices- 
ter, rising,  "and  my  Lady  informed  me  that  she  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  exchanging  a  few  words  with  Mr.  Jarndyce  and  his 
wards,  on  the  occasion  of  an  accidental  meeting  during  their 
sojourn  in  the  vicinity.  Permit  me,  Mr.  Jarndyce,  to  repeat  to 
yourself,  and  to  these  ladies,  the  assurance  I  have  already  ten- 
dered to  Mr.  Skimpole.  Circumstances  undoubtedly  prevent 
my  saying  that  it  would  afford  me  any  gratification  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Boythorn  had  favoured  my  house  with  his  presence ;  but 
those  circumstances  are  confined  to  that  gentleman  himself,  and 
do  not  extend  beyond  him." 

**  You  know  my  old  opinion  of  him,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole, 
lightly  appealing  to  us.  "  An  amiable  bull,  who  is  determined 
lo  make  every  colour  scarlet  I  " 

Sii  Leicester  Dedlock  coughed,  as  if  he  could  not  possibly 
A^ar  another  word  in  reference  to  such  an  individual ;  and  took 
his  leave  with  great  ceremony  and  politeness.  I  got  to  my  own 
room  with  all  possible  speed,  and  remained  there  until  I  had 
recovered  my  self-command.  It  had  been  very  much  distiubed; 
b"^  I  was  thankful  to  find,  when  I  went  down-stairs  again,  that, 
they  only  rallied  me  for  having  been  shy  and  mute  before  the 
great  Lincolnshire  baronet. 

By  that  time  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  the  period  waa 
come  when  I  must  tell  my  Guardian  what  I  Jmew.  The  po** 
tibtUty  of  my  being  brou|^t  into  contact  with  my  mother,  ol 
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n.y  being  taken  to  her  house,— even  of  Mr.  Skirapolc's,  hoir. 
ever  distantly  associated  with  rae,  receiving  kindnesses  and  ob 
ligations  from  her  husband, — was  so  painful,  that  I  felt  I  cooM 
no  longer  guide  myself  without  his  assistance. 

When  we  had  retired  for  the  night,  and  Ada  and  I  had  had 
onr  uiual  talk  in  our  pretty  room,  I  went  out  at  my  door  again^ 
and  sought  my  Guardian  am^ng  his  books.  I  knew  he  alwa/i 
read  at  that  hour ;  and  as  I  drew  near,  I  saw  the  light  shitiing 
Ciw\  into  the  passage  from  his  reading-lamp. 

"  May  I  com'*  in,  Guardian  ?  " 
*  Surely  #it:ie  woman.     What's  the  matter  ?" 

*'  Nothing  is  the  matter.  I  thought  I  would  like  to  take  thii 
4uiet  time  of  saying  a  word  to  you  about  myself." 

He  ])ut  a  chair  forme,  shut  his  book,  and  put  it  by,  and  turned 
his  kind  attentive  face  towards  me.  I  could  not  help  observing 
that  it  wore  that  curious  expression  I  had  observed  in  it  once 
before — on  that  night  when  he  had  said  that  he  was  in  no  trou- 
ble which  I  could  readily  understand. 

"  What  concerns  yoa,  my  dear  Esther,"  said  he,  "  concerns 
us  all.    You  cannot  be  more  ready  to  speak  than  I  am  to  hear." 

"  1  know  that,  Guardian.  But  I  have  such  need  of  youv 
advice  and  support  O!  you  don't  know  how  much  need  I 
have  to-night." 

He  looked  unprepared  for  my  being  so  earnest,  and  even  a 
little  alarmed. 

**  Or  how  anxious  1  have  been  to  speak  to  you,"  said  I,  "ever 
since  the  visitor  was  here  to-day." 

"  The  visitor,  my  dear  I     Sir  Leicester  Dedlock?" 

♦'  Yes." 

He  folded  his  arms,  and  sat  looking  at  me  with  an  air  of  the 
profoundest  astonishment,  awaiting  what  I  should  say  next  I 
did  not  know  how  to  prepare  him. 

**  WHiy,  Esther,"  said  he,  breaking  into  a  smile,  "  our  visitof 
and  you  are  the  two  last  persons  on  earth  I  should  have  tliought 
of  connecting  together  ! " 

**  O  yes,  Guardian,  I  know  it  And  I  too,  but  a  little  while 
ago." 

The  smile  passed  from  his  face,  and  he  became  graver  thaa 
before.  'He  crossed  to  the  door  to  see  that  it  was  shut  (but  1 
had  seen  to  that),  and  resumed  his  seat  before  nie. 

'*  Guardian,"  said  I,  "  do  you  remember,  when  we  wer*?  over 
taken  by  the  thunderstorm,  Lady  Dedlock's  speaking  to  vou  of 
bcr  sister?"  "" 

"  Of  coutte.    Of  ooarte  I  do." 
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"  And  reminding  yoa  that  she  and  her  sbter  had  differed ' 
had  '  gwKie  their  :is  reral  ways  ? '  " 

"Of  course." 

"  Why  did  they  separate,  Guardian  ?  " 

His  face  quite  altered  as  he  looked  at  me.  "  My  child,  whai 
questions  are  these  !  1  ne-^er  knew.  No  one  but  themselvcf 
ever  did  know,  I  believe.  Who  could  tell  what  the  secrets  of 
those  two  handsome  and  proud  women  were  !  You  have  seen 
Lady  Dedlock.  If  you  had  ever  seen  her  sister,  you  would 
know  her  to  have  been  as  resolute  and  haughty  as  she.'' 

**  O  Guardian,  I  have  seen  her  many  and  many  a  time  ! " 

"  Seen  her  ?  " 

He  paused  a  little,  biting  his  lip.  "  Then,  Esther,  when  you 
spoke  to  me  long  ago  of  Boythorn,  and  when  I  told  you  that  he 
was  all  but  married  once,  and  that  the  lady  did  not  die,  but 
died  to  him,  and  that  that  time  had  had  its  inflifeuce  on  his 
later  life — did  you  know  it  all,  and  know  who  the  lady  was  ?" 

"  No,  Guardian,"  I  returned,  fearful  of  the  light  that  dimly 
broke  upon  me.     *'  Nor  do  I  know  yet." 

"  Lady  Dedlock' s  sister." 

♦•  And  why,"  I  could  scarcely  ask  hiii%  "  why,  Guardian,  pray 
tell  me  why  were  they  parted  ?  " 

"  It  was  her  act,  and  she  kept  its  motives  in  her  inflexible 
h^art.  He  afterwards  did  conjecture  (but  it  was  mere  conject- 
ure, that  some  injury  which  her  haughty  spirit  had  received  in 
hex  cease  of  quarrel  with  her  sister,  had  wounded  her  beyond 
all  leison ;  but  sh*!  wrote  him  that  from  the  date  of  that  lettei 
she  died  to  him-  ^'4\  in  literal  truth  she  did — and  that  the  reso- 
lution was  txajJLt,^  from  her  by  her  knowledge  of  his  proud 
temper  and  his  stia^ned  sense  of  honour,  which  were  both  her 
nature  too.  In  consideration  for  those  master  points  in  him, 
and  even  in  consideration  for  them  in  herself,  she  made  the  sac- 
rifice, she  said,  and  would  live  in  it  and  die  in  it.  She  did  both, 
1  fear ;  certainly  he  n«ver  saw  her,  never  heard  of  her  from  that 
u^Jur.     Nor  did  any  one." 

**0  Guardian,  what  have  I  done  ! "  I  cried,  giving  way  tom| 
grief;  **  what  sorrow  have  I  innocently  caused  I" 

"  You  caused,  Esdier  ?  " 

"Yes,  Guardian.  Innocently,  but  most  surely.  That  se* 
eluded  sister  is  my  first  remembrance." 

"No,  no!"  he  cried,  starting. 

"  Yes,  Guardian,  yes !     And  her  sister  is  my  mother ' " 

I  would  have  told  him  all  my  mother's  letter,  but  he  would  not 
lieir  it  then.     He  spoke  to  tender' v  and  wisely  to  mr,  and  bi 
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put  so  plainly  oefore  me  all  I  had  mjrself  imperfect'  though 
and  hoped  in  my  better  state  of  mind^  that  penetrated  as  I  hao 
been  with  fervent  gratitude  towards  him  through  so  many  yean, 
I  believed  I  had  never  loved  him  so  dearly,  never  thanked  him 
in  my  heart  so  fully,  as  I  did  that  night.  And  when  he  had 
taken  me  H>  my  room  and  kissed  me  at  the  door,  and  when  at 
last  I  lay  down  to  sleep,  my  thought  was  how  could  I  ever  be 
busy  enough,  how  could  I  ever  be  good  enough,  how  in  my 
Utile  way  could  I  ever  hope  to  be  forgetftil  enough  of  myself 
cevoted  enough  to  him,  and  useful  enough  to  otliers,  iK^iiKMr 
him  how  1  blessed  and  honoured  him. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Thi  Litter  mnd  the  Answer . 

||Y  Guardian  called  me  into  his  room  next  morning,  and 
then  I  told  him  what  had  been  left  untold  on  the  pre- 
vious nigjit.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  he  said, 
but  to  keep  the  secret,  and  to  avoid  another  such  en- 
counter as  that  of  yesterday.  He  understood  my  feeling,  and 
entirely  shared  it.  He  charged  himself  even  with  restraining 
Mr.  Skimpole  from  improving  his  opportnnit)'.  One  person 
whom  he  need  not  name  to  me,  it  was  not  now  possible  for  him 
to  advise  or  help.  He  wished  it  were  ;  but  no  such  thing  could 
be.  If  her  mistrust  of  the  lawyer  whom  she  had  mentioned 
were  well-founded,  which  he  scarcely  doubted,  he  d"eaded  dis- 
covery. He  knew  something  of  him,  both  by  sight  and  by 
re^mtaiion,  and  it  was  certain  that  he  was  a  dangerous  man. 
Whatever  happened,  he  repeatedly  impressed  upon  me  witli 
anxious  atfection  and  kindness,  I  was  as  innocent  of  as  himself ; 
and  as  unable  to  influence. 

"Nor  do  I  understand,"  said  he,  "that  any  doubts  tend 
towards  you,  my  dear.  .Much  suspicion  may  exist  without  that 
connexion.**' 

"With  the  lawyer,*'  I  returned.  "But  two  other  persons 
have  conie  into  my  mind  since  I  have  been  anxious.'*  Then  1 
told  him  all  about  Mr.  Guppy,  who  I  ferjed  might  have  had  his 
vague  surmises  when  I  little  understood  his  meaning,  bit  19 
whose  slence  after  our  last  interview  I  expressed  perfect  coo, 
fidence. 
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^  Wen/  said  my  Guacdian.  "  Tbeo  we  may  dismiss  lum  fbi 
Ihe  present    Who  is  the  other  ?  " 

I  called  to  his  recollection  the  Frerch  maid  and  the  eager 
offer  of  herself  she  had  made  to  me. 

"  Ha  !  "  he  returned  thoughtfully,  "  that  is  a  more  alarmis|| 
^rson  than  th^  clerk.  But  after  all,  my  dear,  it  was  but  seek* 
ng  for  a  new  service.  She  had  seen  you  and  Ada  a  attle  while 
nefore,  and  it  was  natural  that  you  should  come  into  her  headu 
She  merely  proposed  hersolf  for  your  maid,  you  know.  She  did 
nothing  more.'* 

"  Her  manner  was  strange,"  said  I. 

"  Yes,  and  her  manner  was  strange  when  she  took  her  shoes 
iff,  and  showed  that  cool  relish  for  a  walk  that  might  have  ended 
in  her  death-bed,"  said  my  Guardian.  "It  would  be  useless 
self-distress  and  torment  to  reckon  up  such  chances  and  possi- 
bilities. There  are  very  few  harmless  circumstances  that 
would  not  seem  full  of  perilous  meaning,  so  considered.  Be 
hopeful,  little  woman.  You  can  be  nothing  better  than  your- 
self ;  be  that,  through  this  knowl^ge,  as  you  were  before  you 
had  it.  It  is  the  best  you  can  do,  for  everybody's  sake.  I 
sharing  the  secret  with  you — " 

"  And  lightening  it.  Guardian,  so  much,"  said  I. 

"  — Will  be  attentive  to  what  passes  in  that  family,  so  far  as  1 
can  observe  it  from  my  distance.  And  if  the  time  should  come 
when  I  can  stretch  out  a  hand  to  render  the  least  service  to 
one  whom  it  is  better  not  to  name  even  here,  I  will  not  fail  to 
do  it  for  her  dear  daughter's  sake." 

I  thanked  him  with  my  whole  heart  What  could  I  ever  do 
but  thank  him!  I  was  goin^  out  at  the  door,  when  he 
isked  me  to  stay  a  moment  Quickly  tumino^  roui^d,  I  saw  that 
same  expression  on  his  face  again ;  and  aff  at  once,  I  don't 
know  how,  it  flashed  upon  me  as  a  new  and  far  off  possibility 
that  I  understood  it 

''  My  dear  Esther,"  said  my  Guardian,  "  I  have  long  Yuvi 
.something  in  my  thou^ts  that  I  have  wished  to  say  to  you." 

"Indeed?" 

'^  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  approaching  it,  and  I  still  have. 
I  should  wish  it  to  be  so  deliberately  said,  and  so  deliberately 
considered.     Would  you  object  to  my  writing  it  ?" 

"  Dear  Guardian,  how  could  I  object  to  your  writing  any- 
thing  for  me  to  read  ?  " 

"  Then  see,  my  love,"  said  he,  with  his  cheery  smile  ;  "  am  1 
at  this  moment  quite  as  plain  and  easy— do  I  seem  ai  open,  u 
honest  and  old-fashioned,  as  I  am  at  any  time  ?  *' 
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I  answered,  in  all  earnestness,  ''  Qrn'te."  With  the  suictesi 
truth,  for  his  momentary  hesitation  was  gone  (it  had  not  lasted 
a  minute),  and  his  fine,  sensible,  cordial,  sterling  manner  wai 
restored. 

"  Do  I  look  as  if  I  suppressed  anything,  meant  anything  but 
what  I  said,  had  any  reservation  at  all,  no  matter  what  ?  "  said 
he,  with  his  bright  clear  eyes  on  mine. 

I  answered,  most  assuredly  he  did  not. 

"  Can  you  fully  trust  me,  and  thoroughly  rely  on  what  I  pro 
fess,  Esther?" 

"  Most  thoroughly,"  said  I,  with  my  whole  heart, 

"  My  dear  girl,"  returned  my  Guardian,  **  give  me  your  hand.*' 

He  took  it  in  his,  holding  me  lightly  with  his  arm,  and,  look- 
ing down  into  my  face  with  the  same  genuine  freshness  and 
faithfulness  of  manner — the  old  protecting  manner  which  lud 
made  that  house  my  heme  in  a  moment — said,  "  You  have 
wrought  changes  in  me,  little  woman,  since  the  winter  day  in 
the  stage  coach.  First  and  last  you  have  done  me  a  world  of 
good,  since  that  time." 

"  Ah,  Guardian,  what  have  you  done  for  me  since  that  time  P 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  that  is  not  to  be  remembered  now." 

"It  never  can  be  forgotten." 

**  Yes,  Esther,"  said  he,  with  a  gentle  seriousness,  "  it  is  1% 
be  forgotten  now ;  to  be  forgotten  for  a  while.  You  are  only 
to  remember  now,  that  nothing  can  change  me  as  you  know  me. 
Can  you  feel  quite  assured  of  that,  my  dear  ?  " 

•*  1  can,  and  I  do,"  I  said. 

"  That* s  much,"  he  answered.  "  That's  everything.  But  1 
must  not  take  that,  at  a  word.  I  will  not  write  this  something 
in  my  thoughts,  until  you  have  quite  resolved  within  yourself 
that  nothing  can  change  me  as  you  know  me.  If  you  doubt 
that  in  the  least  degree  I  will  never  write  it.  If  you  are  sure 
of  that,  on  good  consideration,  send  Charley  to  me  this  night 
week — *  for  the  letter.'  But  if  you  are  not  quite  certain,  never 
send.  Mind,  I  trust  to  your  truth,  in  this  thing  as  in  everything. 
If  you  are  not  quite  certain  on  that  one  point,  never  fend! " 

*»  Guardian,"  said  I,  "  1  am  already  certain.  I  can  no  more 
be  changed  in  that  conviction,  than  you  can  be  changed  to- 
wards me.     I  shall  send  Charley  for  the  letter." 

He  shook  my  hand  and  said  no  more.  Nor  was  any  more 
said  in  reference  to  this  conversation,  either  by  him  or  roe, 
through  the  whole  week.  When  the  appointed  night  came,  I 
laid  to  Charley  as  soon  as  I  was  alone,  "  Go  and  l^ock  at  Mr. 
]amdyce*s  door,  Charley,  and  say  you  have  come  from  me-r 
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•for  the  lettei/**  Charley  went  up  the  sUiii,  and  down  the 
itairs,  and  along  tlie  passages — the  zig-zag  way  about  the  old 
fashioned  house  seemed  very  long  in  my  listening  ears  thai 
night — and  so  came  back,  along  the  passages,  and  down  the 
staii-s,  and  up  the  stairs,  and  brouglit  the  letter.  "  I  .ay  it  on 
the  table,  Charley,"  said  I.  So  Charley  laid  it  on  the  table  and 
went  to  bed,  and  I  sat  looking  at  it  without  taking  it  up)  ihink- 
'Hg  of  many  things. 

1  began  with  my  overshadowed  childhood,  and  passed  through 
those  timid  days  to  the  heavy  time  when  my  aunt  lay  dead, 
with  her  resolute  face  so  cold  and  set ;  and  when  I  was  mord 
solitary  with  Mrs.  Rachael,  than  if  I  had  had  no  one  in  the 
world  to  speak  to  or  to  look  at.  I  passed  to  the  altered  days 
whcji  I  was  so  blest  as  to  find  friends  in  all  around  me,  and  to 
oc  beloved.  1  came  to  the  time  when  I  first  saw  my  dear  girl, 
ind  was  received  into  that  sisterly  affection  which  was  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  my  life.  1  recalled  the  first  bright  gleam  of  wel- 
come which  had  shone  out  of  those  very  windows  upon  our  ex- 
pectant faces  on  that  cold  bright  night,  and  which  had  never 
paled.  I  lived  my  happy  life  there  over  again,  I  went  tinough 
my  illness  and  recovery,  1  thought  of  myself  so  altered  and  of 
those  around  me  10  unchanged,  and  all  this  happiness  shone 
like  a  light,  from  one  central  figure,  represented  before  me  by 
the  letter  on  the  table. 

1  opened  it  and  read  it.  It  was  so  impressive  in  its  love 
for  me,  and  in  the  unselfish  caution  it  gave  me,  and  the  con 
sideration  it  showed  for  me  in  every  word,  that  my  eyes  wer« 
too  often  blinded  to  read  much  at  a  time.  But  I  read  it  through 
three  times,  bef  .e  I  laid  it  down.  I  had  thought  beforehand 
that  1  knew  its  purport,  and  I  did.  It  asked  me,  would  I  be 
the  mistress  of  Bleak  House. 

It  was  not  a  love  letter  though  it  expressed  so  nitich  love, 
but  wa^  written  just  as  he  would  at  any  time  have  spoken  to  me. 
I  -saw  his  face,  and  heard  his  voice,  and  felt  the  intluence  of  his 
kind  i)rotecting  manner,  in  every  line.  Jt  addressed  me  as  if 
our  places  were  reversed :  as  if  all  the  good  deeds  had  been 
mine,  and  all  the  feelings  they  had  awakened,  his.  it  dwelt  on 
my  being  young,  and  he  past  the  prime  of  life ;  on  his  having 
attained  a  ripe  age,  while  I  was  a  child  ;  on  his  writing  to  me 
with  a  silvered  head,  and  knowing  all  this  so  well  as  to  set  it  in 
full  before  me  for  mature  deliberation.  It  told  me  that  I  would 
gain  nothing  by  such  a  marriage,  and  lose  nothing  by  rejecting 
it ;  for  no  new  relation  could  enhance  the  tenderness  in  whicb 
W  Md  ine,  and  whateYcr  my  decision  was,  he  was  certain  ff 
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would  be  right  ^t  he  had  considered  this  stqt  anew,  sifici 
our  late  confidence,  and  had  decided  on  taking  it ;  if  it  onl^ 
•erved  lo  show  me,  through  one  poor  instance,  that  the  whole 
world  would  readily  unite  to  falsify  the  stem  prediction  of  my 
childhood.  I  was  the  last  to  know  what  ha])piness  1  could  be- 
itow  upon  him,  but  of  that  he  said  no  more  ;  for  I  was  alwjyt 
ro  remember  that  I  owed  him  nothing,  and  that  he  was  nij 
Icbtor,  and  for  very  much.  He  had  often  thought  of  our  fut- 
ure ;  and,  foreseeing  that  the  time  must  come,  and  fearing  that 
it  might  come  soon,  when  Ada  (now  very  nearly  of  age)  would 
leave  us,  and  when  our  present  mode  of  life  must  be  broken  up, 
had  become  accustomed  to  reflect  on  this  ])roposal.  Thus  he 
made  it.  If  1  felt  that  I  could  ever  ^ve  him  the  best  right  he 
could  have  to  be  my  protector,  and  if  I  felt  that  I  could  hap. 
pily  and  jusdy  become  the  dear  companion  of  his  remaining  life 
superior  to  all  lighter  chances  and  changes  than  Death,  even 
then  he  could  not  have  me  bind  myself  irrevocably,  while  this 
letter  was  yet  so  new  to  me ;  but,  even  then,  1  must  have  ample 
time  for  reconsideration.  In  that  case,  or  in  the  opposite  case, 
let  him  be  unchanged  in  his  old  relation,  in  his  old  mani^r,  in 
the  old  name  by  which  I  called  him.  And  as  to  his  bright 
Dame  Durden  and  litde  housekeeper,  she  would  evei  be  the 
same,  he  knew. 

This  was  the  substance  of  the  letter ;  written  throughout  with 
a  justice  and  a  dignity,  as  if  he  were  indeed  my  responsible 
guardian,  impartially  representing  the  proposal  of  a  friend 
against  whom  in  his  integrity  he  stated  the  full  case. 

But  he  did  not  hint  to  me,  that  when  I  had  been  better-look- 
ing, he  had  had  this  same  priceeding  in  his  thoughts,  and  had 
refrained  from  it.  That  when  my  old  face  was  gone  from  me, 
and  I  had  no  attractions,  he  could  love  me  just  as  well  as  in  my 
fairer  days.  That  the  discovery  of  my  birth  gave  him  no  shock. 
That  his  generosity  rose  above  my  disfigurement,  and  my  in- 
heritance  of  shame.  That  the  more  I  stood  in  need  of  sucli 
fidelity,  the  more  fimdy  I  might  trust  in  him  to  the  last. 

But  /knew  it,  I  knew  it  well  now.  It  came  upon  me  as  ttn 
dose  of  the  benignant  history  I  had  been  pursuing,  and  i  M 
that  I  had  but  one  thing  to  do.  To  devote  toy  life  to  his  hdppr 
ness  was  to  thank  him  poorly,  and  what  had  I  wished  for  tfat 
other  nig'it  but  some  ne^  means  of  thanking  him  ? 

Still  1  cried  very  much ;  not  only  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart 
After  reading  the  letter,  not  only  in  the  strangeness  of  the  proi- 
pect — for  it  was  strange  though  I  had  expected  the  contents — 
hiut  AS  if  soBietbing  kx  which  there  was  no  name  or  distinct  idito 
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mere  iodefinitelx  lost  to  me.     I  was  very  happj,  very  thankfol, 
rcry  hopeful ;  but  I  cried  Very  much. 

By-and-by  I  went  to  my  old  glass.  My  eyes  were  red  and 
nwollen,  and  I  said,  •*  O  Esther,  Esther,  can  that  be  ycu  1 "  1 
Am  afraid  the  face  in  the  glass  was  going  to  cry  again  at  thi«  t  e- 
proach,  but  I  held  up  my  finger  at  it,  and  it  stoi)i>ed. 

"  Tl)at  is  more  like  the  composed  look  you  comforted  roc 
with,  my  dear,  when  you  showed  me  such  a  change  ! "  said  I, 
beginning  to  let  down  my  hair.  "  When  you  are  mistress  of 
Bleak  House,  you  are  to  be  as  cheerful  as  a  bird  In  fact,  you 
are  always  to  be  cheerful ;  so  let  us  begin  for  once  and  for  alL'' 

I  went  on  with  my  hair  now,  quite  comfortably.  1  sobbed  a 
tittle  stilly  but  that  was  because  1  had  been  crying;  not  because 
1  was  crying  then. 

"  And  so,  Estlier,  ray  dear,  you  are  happy  for  life.  Happy 
with  your  best  friends,  happy  in  your  old  home,  happy  in  the 
power  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  liappy  in  the  unde- 
served love  of  the  best  of  men." 

1  thought,  all  at  once,  if  my  Guardian  had  married  some  one 
else,  how  should  I  have  felt,  and  what  should  I  have  done  J, 
That  would  have  been  a  change  indeed.  It  presented  my  life 
in  such  a  new  and  blank  form,  that  I  rang  my  housekeeping 
keys  and  gave  them  a  kiss  before  I  laid  them  down  in  their  bas 
ket  again. 

Then  I  went  on  to  think,  as  1  dressed  my  hair  before  the 
glass,  how  often  had  I  considered  within  myself  that  the  deep 
traces  of  my  illness,  and  the  circumstances  of  my  birth,  were 
only  new  reasons  why  1  should  be  busy,  busy,  busy — useful, 
amiable,  serviceable,  in  all  honest,  unpretending  ways.  This 
was  a  good  time,  to  be  sure,  to  sit  down  morbidly  and  cry  !  As 
to  '  ts  seeming  at  all  strange  to  me  at  first  (if  that  were  any  ex- 
cuse for  crying,  which  it  was  not)  that  I  was  one  day  to  be  the 
mistress  of  Bleak  House,  why  should  it  seem  strange  ?  Olhei 
people  had  thought  of  such  things,  if  1  had  not.  "Don't  yoti 
remember,  my  plain  dear,"  I  asked  myself,  looking  at  the  glass, 
"what  Mrs.  Woodcourt  said  before  those  scars  were  there, 
about  your  marrying — ** 

Perhaps  the  name  brought  them  to  my  remembrance.  The 
tilted  remains  of  the  flowers.  It  would  be  better  not  to  keep 
them  now.  They  had  only  been  preserved  in  memory  of  some- 
thing wholly  past  and  gone,  but  it  would  be  better  not  to  keep 
^em  now. 

They  were  in  a  book,  and  it  happened  to  be  in  the  ii»t 
lOQiD-— our  sittii^-fooin,  dividing  Ada'6  chamber  from  miDe^     I 
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took  a  candle,  and  went  softly  in  to  fetch  it  from  its  shd£ 
\fter  I  had  it  in  niy  hand,  I  saw  my  beautiful  darling,  through 
!ho  open  door,  lying  asleep,  and  I  stole  in  to  kiss  her. 

It  was  weak  in  me.  I  know,  and  I  could  have  no  reason  fot 
crying ;  but  I  dropped  a  tear  upon  her  dear  face,  and  another, 
and  another.  VV^eaker  than  that,  I  took  the  withered  flowers 
out,  and  put  them  for  a  moment  to  her  lips.  I  thought  about 
let  iove  for  Richard ;  though,  indeed,  the  flowers  had  nothing 
.o  ilo  with  that  Then  I  took  them  into  my  own  room,  an2 
uurncd  them  at  the  candle,  and  they  were  dust  in  an  instant. 

0.1  entering  the  breakfast-room  next  morning,  I  foui^  my 
Guardian  just  as  usual;  quite  as  frank,  as '  open,  and  free. 
There  being  not  the  least  constraint  in  his  manner,  there  wai 
none  (or  I  think  there  was  none)  in  mine.  I  was  with  him 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  in  and  out,  when 
there  was  no  one  there ;  and  I  thought  it  not  unlikely  that 
he  might  speak  to  me  about  the  letter  ;  but  he  did  not  say  a 
word. 

So,  or*  the  next  morning,  and  the  next,  and  for  at  least  a 
Week ;  over  which  time  Mr.  Skimpole  prolonged  his  stay.  I 
expected,  every  day,  that  my  Guardian  might  speak  to  me  about 
the  letter ;  but  he  never  did. 

I  thought  then,  growing  uneasy,  that  I  ought  to  write  en 
answer.  I  tried  over  and  over  again  in  my  own  room  at 
night,  but  I  could  not  write  an  answer  that  at  all  began  like 
a  good  answer ;  so  I  thought  each  night  I  would  wait  one 
more  day.  And  I  waited  seven  more  days,  and  he  never  said  a 
word. 

At  last  Mr.  Skimpole  having  departed,  we  three  were  one 
afternoon  going  out  for  a  ride ;  and  I  being  dressed  before 
Ada,  and  going  down,  came  upon  my  Guardian,  with  his  back 
towards  me,  standing  at  the  drawing-room  window  looking  out. 

He  turned  on  my  coming  in,  and  said,  smiling,  *'  Aye,  it** 
fiMi,  iittk  woman,  is  it? *'  and  looked  out  again. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  speak  to  him  now.  In  short,  I 
had  come  down  on  purpose.  "  Guardian,"  I  said,  rather  hesitat* 
bg  and  trembling,  "  when  would  you  like  to  have  the  answer 
to  the  letter  Charley  came  for  ?  " 

"  Whcr  it's  ready,  my  dear,"  he  replied. 

"  I  think  it  is  ready,"  said  I. 

**  Is  Charley  to  bnng  it  ?  "  he  asked  pleasantly. 

**  No.     I  have  brought  it  myself.  Guardian,"  I  returned. 

t  put  my  two  anns  round  bit  neck  and  kissed  hun ;  and  hi 
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saud  was  this  the  mistress  of  Bleak  House ;  and  I  said  3res ;  and 
it  made  no  difference  presently,  and  we  all  went  oat  togetfacMi^ 
and  I  said  nothiqg  to  my  precious  pet  about  it 


CHAPTER  XLV, 

In  Trust, 

INE  morning  when  I  had  done  jingling  about  with  my 
baskets  of  keys,  as  my  beauty  and  I  were  walking 
round  and  round  the  garden  i  happened  to  turn  my 
eyes  towards  the  house,  and  saw  a  long  thin  shadow 
going  in  which  looked  like  Mr.  Vholes.  Ada  had  been  telling 
me  only  that  morning,  of  her  hopes  that  Richard  might  exhaust 
his  ardour  in  the  Chancery  suit  by  being  so  very  earnest  in  it ; 
and  therefore,  not  to  damp  my  dear  girl's  spirits,  I  said  nothing 
about  Mr.  Vholes's  shadow. 

Presently  came  Chaiiey,  lightly  winding  among  the  bushes, 
and  tripping  alon^  the  paths,  as  rosy  and  pretty  as  one  of  Flora's 
attendants  instead  of  my  maid,  saying,  <*  O  if  you  please,  miss, 
would  you  step  and  speak  to  Mr.  Jarndyce  1 " 

It  was  one  of  Charle/s  peculiarities,  that  whenever  she  was 
charged  with  a  message  she  always  began  to  deliver  it  as  soon 
as  shebeheld,  at  any  distance,  the  person  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended. Therefore  I  saw  Charley,  asking  me  in  her  usual  form 
of  words,  to  "  step  and  speak  "  to  Mr.  Jamdyce,  long  before  I 
heard  her.  And  when  I  did  hear  her,  she  had  said  it  so  often 
that  she  was  out  of  breath. 

I  told  Ada  I  would  make  haste  back,  and  inquired  of  Charley, 
as  we  went  in,  whether  there  was  not  a  gentleman  with  Mr. 
Jarndyce?  To  whidi  Charley,  whose  grammar,  I  confess  to 
my  shame,  never  did  any  credit  to  my  educational  powers,  re- 
plied, **  Yes,  miss.  Him  as  come  down  in  the  country  with  Mr. 
Richard." 

A  more  complete  contrast  than  my  Guardian  and  Mr.  Vholes^ 
(  suppose  there  could  not  be.  1  found  them  looking  at  one 
another  across  a  table  ;  the  one  so  open,  and  the  other  so  close ; 
the  one  so  lm>ad  and  upright,  and  the  other  so  narrow  and 
stooping ;  the  one  giving  out  what  he  had  to  say  in  such  a  rich 
ringing  voice,  and  the  oUmt  keeping  k  in  audi «  cokl-bioQd<4 
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gasping,  fisk-Iike  maimer ;  that  1  thought  I  sever  had  seen  tf« 
people  so  unmatched. 

"  You  know  Mr.  Vholes,  my  dear,''  said  mj  Guardian  N^t 
with  the  greatest  orhanity,  I  must  saj. 

Mr.  Vholes  rose,  gloved  and  buttoned  up  as  usual,  and  seated 
hi  :n  self  again,  just  as  he  had  seated  himself  beside  Richard  is 
rlic  gig.  Not  having  Richard  to  look  at,  he  looked  straigte 
bofoi  e  hiRi. 

*  Mr.  Vholes,"  said  my  Quardian,  eyeing  ?iis  black  figure^  as 
if  he  were  a  bird  of  ill-omen,  ''  has  brought  an  ugly  report  oi 
our  most  unfortunate  Rick."  I^aying  a  marked  emphasis  on 
most  unfortunate,  as  if  the  words  were  rather  descriptive  of  hit 
connexion  with  Mr.  Vholes. 

I  sat  down  between  them ;  Mr.  Vholes  remained  inuuoval^e, 
except  that  he  secretly  picked  at  one  of  the  red  pimples  on  hi» 
yellow  iace  with  bis  black  glove. 

^' And  as  Rick  and  you  are  happily  g<x>d  friends,  I  should 
like  to  know,"  said  my  Guardian,  "  what  you  think,  my  dear. 
Would  you  be  so  good  as  to — as  to  speak  up,  Mr.  Vholes  ?  " 

Doing  anything  but  that,  Mr.  Vholes  observed : 

'*  I  have  been  saying  that  1  have  reason  to  know.  Miss  Suix^ 
nierson,  as  Mr.  C/s  professional  adviser,  that  Mr.  C.'s  circun»- 
staiices  are  at  the  present  moment  in  an  embarrassed  state. 
Not  so  much  in  point  of  amount,  as  owing  to  the  peculiar  and 
pressing  nature  of  liabilities  Mr.  C.  has  incurred,  and  the 
means  he  has  of  liquidating  or  noeeting  the  same.  I  have  staved 
off  many  little  matters  for  Mr.  C. ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  stav- 
ing off,  and  we  have  reached  it.  I  have  made  some  advances 
out  of  pocket  to  accommodate  these  unpleasantnesses,  but  i 
necessarily  look  to  being  repaid,  for  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a 
man  of  capital,  and  I  have  a  father  to  support  in  the  Vale  oft 
Taimton,  besides  striving  to  realize  some  little  indepeodence  for 
three  dear  girls  at  home.  My  apprehension  is,  Mr,  C.'s  circum 
stances  being  such,  lest  it  should  end  in  his  obtaining  leave  to 
part  with  his  commission ;  which  at  all  events  is  desirable  to  bo 
Diake  known  to  his  connexions." 

Mr.  Vholes,  who  had  looked  at  me  while  speaking,  hsre 
merged  into  the  silence  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  brokifli 
io  stifled  was  his  tone ;  and  looked  before  him  again. 

**  imagine  the  poor  fellow  without  even  his  present  resoun.^^'* 
•aid  my  Guardian  to  me.  '*  Yet  what  can  I  do  ?  You  kiioan 
him,  Esther.  He  would  never  accept  of  help  iron)  nae,  uow 
To  offer  it^  or  hint  at  it,  woaU  be  to  drive  him  to  an  estieiiiit» 
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Mr  Vhokft  hereapon  addressed  me  agani. 

^'  What  Mn  Jamdyce  remarks,  miss,  is  no  doubt  the  case^  and 
(•the  diflkuttf.  I  do  not  see  that  anything  is  to  be  done.  I 
do  not  say  that  ai^thing  is  to  be  done.  Far  from  it  I  merdj 
ctmie  down  here  under  the  seal  of  confidence  and  mention  it,  in 
order  that  everything  may  be  openly  carried  on,  and  that  it  XLXf 
not  be  said  afterwards  that  eveiything  was  not  openly  carried  on 
My  ^ish  is  that  everything  should  be  openly  carried  on.  I  desire 
to  leave  a  ^ood  name  behind  me.  If  1  consulted  merely  my  own 
interests  with  Mr.  C,  I  should  not  be  here.  So  insurmountable, 
as  you  must  well  know,  would  be  his  objections.  This  is  not  a 
proifessional  attendance.  This  can  be  charged  to  nobody.  I 
have  no  interest  in  it,  except  as  a  member  of  society  and  a 
father — €md  a  son,"  said  Mr.  Vholes,  who  had  nearly  forgotten 
that  point 

It  appeared  to  us  that  Mr.  Vholes  said  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  truth,  in  intimating  that  he  sought  to  divide  the  re- 
sponsibility, such  as  it  was,  of  knowing  Richard's  situation.  I 
could  only  suggest  that  I  should  go  down  to  Deal,  where 
Richard  was  then  stationed,  and  see  him,  and  try  if  it  were 
possible  to  avert  the  worst  Without  consulting  Mr.  Vholes  on 
this  point,  I  took  my  Guardian  aside  to  propose  it,  while  Mr. 
Vholes  gauntly  stalked  to  the  fire,  and  warmed  his  funeral  gloves. 

The  fatigue  of  the  journey  formed  an  immediate  objection  on 
my  Guardian's  part ;  but  as  I  saw  he  had  no  other,  and  as  I  was 
only  too  happy  to  go,  I  got  his  consent  We  had  then  merely 
to  dispose  of  Mr.  Vholes. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Jamdyce,  "  Miss  Summerson  will  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Carstone,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  hit 
position  may  be  yet  retrievable.  You  will  allow  me  to  order  you 
lunch  after  your  journey,  sir." 

"  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Jamdyce,"  said  Mr.  Vholes,  putting  out 
his  long  black  sleeve,  to  check  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  **  not  any. 
I  thank  you,  no,  not  a  morsel  My  digestion  is  much 
impaired,  and  I  am  but  a  poor  knife  and  fork  at  any  time. 
If  I  was  to  partake  of  solid  food  at  this  period  of  the  day,  1 
don't  know  what  the  consequences  might  be.  Everything  having 
been  openly  carried  on,  sir,  I  will  now  with  your  permiflBioa 
Uke  my  leave^ 

*'  And  I  woold  that  3rou  could  take  your  leave,  and  we  could 
all  take  oar  leave,  Mr.  Vholes,"  returned  my  Guardian,  bitterly, 
''  of  a  Cause  yoa  know  o£" 

Mr.  Vh6le8,  whose  Uack  dye  was  so  deep  from  head  to  foos 
tlMitrit  had  quite  iHamed  btftm  tbs  fire,  diffudog  a  v«iy  vm 
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pleasant  perfume,  made  a  short  one-sided  inctinatioB  of  tm  I 
from  the  neck,  imd  slowly  shook  it. 

''  We  whose  ambition  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  li^t  of  i» 
spectable  practitioners,  sir,  can  but  put  our  shoulders  to  tlic 
wheel  We  do  it,  sir.-  At  least,  I  do  it  myself;  and  I  wish  to 
think  weQ  of  my  professional  brethren,  one  and  alL  You  are 
sensible  of  an  obligation  not  to  refer  to  me,  miss,  in  comama- 
eating  with  Mr.  C?" 

I  said  I  would  be  careful  not  to  do  it 

^  Just  so,  miss.  Good  morning.  Mr.  Jamdyce,  good  mon^ 
ing,  sir."  Mr.  Vholes  put  his  dead  glove,  which  scarcely 
seemed  to  have  any  hand  in  it,  on  my  fingers,  and  then  on  toy 
Guardian's  fingers,  and  took  his  long  thin  shadow  away.  I 
thought  of  it  on  the  outside  of  the  coach^  passing  over  oU  «bc 
sunny  landscape  between  us  and  London,  chilling  the  seed  in 
the  ground  as  it  glided  along. 

Of  course  it  became  necessary  to  tell  Ada  where  I  was  goii^ 
and  why  I  was  going ;  and  of  course  she  was  anxious  and  dis- 
tressed. But  she  was  too  true  to  Richard  to  «ay  anything  hot 
words  of  pity  and  words  of  excuse  ;  and  in  a  more  loving  ^fnrit 
Btill — my  dear,  devoted  girl  f — she  wrote  him  a  long  letter  of 
which  I  took  charge. 

Charley  was  to  be  my  travelling  companion,  though  I  am  aare 
I  wanted  none,  and  would  willingly  have  left  her  at  home*  We 
all  went  to  London  that  afternoon,  and  finding  two  places  in  the 
mail)  secured  them.  At  our  usual  bed-time,  Charley  and  I  w«re 
rolling  away  seaward,  with  the  Kentish  letters. 

It  was  a  night's  journey  in  those  coach  times ;  but  we  had  the 
mail  to  ourselves,  and  did  not  find  the  night  very  tedious.  It 
passed  with  me  as  I  suppose  it  would  with  most  people  under 
such  circumstances.  At  one  while  my  journey  looked  hopeM, 
and  at  another  hopeless.  Now  I  thought  that  I  should  do  some 
good,  and  now  I  wondered  how  I  could  ever  have  supix^sed  so. 
Now  it  seemed  one  of  the  most  reasonable  things  in  the 
world  that  I  should  have  come,  and  now  one  of  the  most  un- 
reasonaUe.  In  what  state  I  should  find  Richard,  what  1  sliould 
cay  to  him,  and  what  he  would  say  to  me^  occupied  my  mind  by 
turns  with  tnese  two  states  of  feeling ;  and  the  wheek  «eeiiied  to 
play  one  tune  (to  which  the  burden  of  my  Guardian's  letter 
set  itsdf )  over  and  over  again  all  night. 

At  last  we  came  into  the  narrow  streets  of  Deal ;  and  very 
gloomy  they  were,  upon  a  raw  misty  morning,  llie  long  flat 
beach,  with  its  little  irregular  houses,  wooden  and  brick,  anditi 
itter  of  capatana,  and  great  boats,  and  ahods,  and  basid  4ififfi|iW 
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overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds,  wore  as  dull  an  appearance 
m  any  place  I  ever  saw.  The  sea  was  heaving  under  a  thick 
white  fog;  and  nothing  else  was  moving  but  a  few  early  rope- 
makers,  whOf  with  the  jram  twisted  round  their  bodies,  looked  ai 
^  tired  of  their  present  state  of  existence,  they  were  spinnin| 
themselves  into  cordage. 

But  when  we  got  into  a  warm  room  in  an  excellent  hotel,  and 
sat  down,  comfortably  washed  and  dressed,  to  an  early  breakfast 
(for  it  was  too  late  to  think  of  going  to  bed),  Deal  began  to  look 
tnof  e  cheerful  Our  little  room  was  like  a  ship's  cabin,  and  that 
delighted  Charley  very  much.  Then  the  fog  began  to  rise  like  a 
curtain ;  and  numbers  of  ships  that  we  had  had  no  idea  were  near, 
api^eared.  I  don't  know  how  many  sail  the  waiter  told  us  were 
then  lying  iii  the  Downs.  Some  of  these  vessels  were  of  grand 
size :  one  was  a  large  Indiaroan  just  come  home :  and  when  th« 
SUB  shone  through  the  clouds,  making  silvery  pools  in  the  darlc 
sea,  the  way  in  which  these  ships  brightened  and  shadowed,  and 
changed,  amid  a  bustle  of  Ix^ts  putting  otf  from  the  shore  fo 
them  and  from  them  to  the  shore,  and  a  general  life  and  motion 
in  themselves,  and  everything  around  them,  was  most  beautiful 

The  large  Indiaman  was  our  great  atcraction^  because  she 
had  come  mto  the  Downs  yi  the  night.  She  was  surrounded  by 
boats ;  and  we  said  how  glad  the  people /)n  board  of  her  must  be 
ti  come  ashore.  Charley  was  curious  too,  about  the  voyage, 
and  about  the  heat  in  India,  and  the  serpents  and  the  tigers  ! 
and  as  she  picked  up  such  information  much  faster  than  gram 
mar,  I  told  her  what  I  knew  on  those  points.  I  told  her,  too 
how  people  in  such  voyages  were  sometimes  wrecked  and  casi 
on  rocks,  where  they  were  saved  by  the  intrepidity  and  humanitv 
of  one  man.  And  Charley  asking  how  that  could  be,  1  told  hei 
bow  we  knew  at  home  of  such  a  case. 

I  had  thought  of  sending  Richard  a  note,  saying  I  was  there 
but  it  seemed  so  much  better  to  ^o  to  him  without  preparation 
As  he  lived  in  barracks,  I  was  a  little  doubtful  whether  this  wai> 
feasible,  but  we  went  out  to  reconnoitre.  Peeping  in  at  thf 
gate  of  the  barrack  yard,  we  found  everything  very  quiet  at  that 
time  in  the  morning ;  and  I  asked  a  serjeant  standing  on  th# 
goardhouse^steps,  where  he  lived.  He  sent  a  man  before  to  show 
me,  who  went  up  some  bare  stairs,  and  knocked  with  his  knickles 
at  a  door  and  left  us. 

*"  Now  then  1 "  cried  Richard  from  within.  So  I  left  Chariev 
in  the  little  paasM»,  and  going  on  to  the  half-open  door,  sai4 
^  Can  I  come  in,  Richard  ?    If  s  only  Dame  Durden.*' 
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He  wa«  wriftng  at  a  taUe,  with  a  mat  conAiskm  of  ctodM% 
tin  cases,  books,  boots,  brushes,  and  portmaoteans  strewn  all 
abuut  the  floor.  He  was  only  balMressed — in  plain  clothes,  I 
observed,  not  in  aniform — and  his  hair  was  imbrashed,  a^xi  be 
looked  as  wild  as  his  room.  All  this  1  saw  after  he  iiad  heoiitiy 
welcomed  me,  and  I  waa  teated  aear  hm,  for  he  surteJ  tx\Hm 
hearing  *ny  voice,  and  catight  nie  in  his  amis  in  a  monwiit. 
Dear  Richard !  He  was  ever  the  same  to  me.  f>own  lo— ah, 
poor,  poor  fellow  1 — to  the  end,  he  never  received  aie  but  with 
something  of  his  old  merry  boyish  nmnner. 

•*  Good  Heaven,  my  dear  little  woman,"  said  he,  '*  how  do 
you  come  here.  Who  could  have  thought  of  seeii^  yoml 
Nothing  the  matter?    Ada  is  well  ?  " 

*•  Quite  well.     livelier  than  ever,  Richard  I " 

**  Ah  1  '*  he  said,  leaning  back  in  his  chair.  *^  My  poor 
cousin  !     I  was  writing  to  you,  Esther." 

So  worn  and  haggard  as  he  looked,  even  in  the  fulness  of  his 
handsome  youth,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and  crushing  the 
closely  written  sheet  of  paper  in  his  hand ! 

*'  Have  you  been  at  the  trouble  of  writtng  all  that,  and  am  I 
not  to  read  it  after  all  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  Oh  my  clear,"  he  returned,  with  a  ho|>eless  gesture.  *•  Yuu 
may  read  it  in  the  whole  room.     It  is  all  over  here." 

1  mildly  entreated  him  not  to  be  desi>on<)eiU.  1  told  him  that 
1  had  heard  by  chance  of  his  being  in  difhailty,  and  had  come 
to  consult  with  him  what  could  best  be  done." 

**  Like  you,  £sther,  but  useless,  and  so  not  *ike  you ! "  said 
he  with  a  melancholy  smile.  "  1  am  away  on  leave  this  day — 
should  have  been  gone  in  another  hour — and  that  is  to  smooth 
It  over,  for  my  selling  out  Well  I  I>et  bygones  be  bygones. 
So  this  calling  follows  the  rest  I  only  want  to  have  been  in  the 
church,  to  have  made  the  round  of  all  the  professions." 

'*  Richard,"  1  urged,  "it  is  not  so  hopeless  as  that  ? " 

**  Esther,"  he  returned,  "it  is  indeed.  1  am  just  so  nttw 
dLgrace  as  that  tliose  who  are  put  in  authority  over  me  (as  the 
catechism  goes)  would  ^  rather  be  without  me  than  with  lat. 
An<l  I  hey  are  right.  Apart  from  del)ts  and  duns,  and  all  such 
drawbacks,  1  am  not  fit  even  for  this  employment,  i  have  no 
care,  no  mind,  no  heart,  no  soul,  but  for  one  thing.  Why,  U 
this  bubble  hidn*t  broken  now,"  he  said,  tearing  the  letter  he 
had  written  inio  fragments,  and  moodily  casting  them  away, 
by  driblets,  "  how  could  I  have  gone  abroad  ?  I  must  hare 
been  ordered  abroad ;  but  how  could   I  have  goo  *.     HcMi 
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amid  I,  with  mf  ei^erienoe  of  that  thing,  trust  even  Vholei 
«nless  I  was  at  lus  back  !  ** 

I  suppose  he  knew  by  my  £au:e  what  I  was  about  to  say,  bm 
he  cai^it  the  hand  I  had  Laid  upon  his  arm,  and  touched  mjr 
D(^  lips  with  it  to  prevent  me  from  going  on. 

*^  No,  Danse  Durden !  Two  subjects  I  forbid — must  forbid. 
The  hrsc  is  John  Jamdyoe.  The  second,  you  know  what 
Cxdi  it  madness,  and  I  tell  you  I  can't  help  it  now,  ai^d  can': 
.  be  saoe.  But  it  is  no  such  thing ;  it  is  the  one  object  I  have 
lo  pursue.  It  is  a  pity  I  ever  was  prevailed  upon  to  turn  out 
of  my  road  for  any  other.  It  would  be  wisdom  to  abandon  it 
arw,  after  all  the  time,  anxiety  and  pains  I  have  bestowed 
upon  it  1  O  jres,  true  wisdom.  It  would  be  very  agreeabL, 
to  ),  to  some  people  ;  but  I  never  wilL^ 
.  He  was  in  that  mood  in  whidi  I  thought  it  best  not  to 
in  Tease  his  determination  (if  anything  could  increase  it)  by 
oi'posing  him.  I  took  out  Ada's  letter  and  put  it  in  his  halnd. 
*  Am  I  to  read  it  now  ?"  he  asked. 

As  I  told  him  yes,  he  laid  it  on  the  table,  and,  resting  hii 
.  Iy  ad  upon  his  hand,  began.  He  had  not  read  far,  when  he 
rented  his  head  upon  his  two  hands — to  hide  his  face  from  me. 
In  a  little  while  he  rose  as  if  the  light  were  bad,  and  went  to 
the  window.  He  finished  reading  it  there,  with  his  back 
towards  me ;  and,  after  he  had  finished  and  had  folded  it  up, 
stood  there  for  some  minutes  with  the  letter  in  his  hand. 
When  he  came  back  to  his  chair,  I  saw  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"Of  course,  Esther,  you  know  what  she  says  here?"  He 
^poke  in  a  softened  voice,  and  kissed  the  letter  as  he  asked 
ae. 

**  Yes,  Richard." 

*'  O&rs  me,"  he  went  on,  tapping  his  foot  upon  the  floor, 
-^  the  little  inheritance  she  is  certain  of  so  soon — ^just  as  little 
and  as  much  as  I  have  wasted — ^and  begs  and  prays  me  to  take 
it,  set  myself  right  with  it,  and  remain  in  the  service." 

"  I  know  your  welfare  to  be  the  dearest  wish  of  her  heart,*' 
sajd  I.     "  And  O,  my  dear  Richard,  Ada's  is  a  noble  heart  I " 

**  1  am  sure  it  is.     I — I  wish  I  was  dead  !  " 

He  went  back  to  the  window,  and  laying  his  arm  across  it, 
leaned  his  head  down  on  his  arm.  It  greatly  affected  me  to 
see  him  so ;  but  I  hoped  he  might  become  more  yielding,  and 
I  r.mained  silent  My  exfierience  was  very  liniiited ;  I  waf 
not  at  all  prepared  for  his  rousing  himself  out  of  this  etnotioii 
lo  a  new  sense  of  injury. 

**•  And  this  is  the  heart  iiat  the  same  John  Jamdyce,  who  it 
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BOt  Otherwise  to  be  mentioned  between  ui,  stepped  in  t^ 
estrange  from  me/*  said  he,  ind^antly.  '*  And  the  dear  gbt 
■aakes  me  thb  generous  offer  from  under  the  same  John 
Jamdyce's  roof,  and  with  the  same  John  Jamdyce's  graciout 
consent  and  coDnivance,  I  dare  say,  as  a  new  means  of  buying 
me  off." 

*'  Richard  1  **  I  cried  out,  risbg  hastily,  *'  I  will  not  beat 
vou  say  such  shameful  words  I "  I  was  s^xy  angry  with  }iii% 
indeed,  for  the  first  time  in  my  Hfe ;  but  it  only  lasted  a 
moment  When  I  saw  his  worn  young  iace  looking  at  me,  as 
if  he  were  sorry,  I  jmt  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  said,  "  II 
you  please,  my  dear  Richard,  do  not  speak  in  such  a  tone  to 
me.     Consider  I " 

He  blamed  lumself  exceedingly ;  and  told  me  m  the  most 
generous  mamier,  that  he  had  been  uery  wrong,  and  that  he 
begged  my  pardon  a  thousand  times.  At  that  I  laughed,  but 
trembled  a  little  too,  for  I  was  rather  fluttered  alter  being 
so  fiery, 

<'  To  accept  this  ofier,  my  dear  Esther,^  said  he,  sitting  down 
beside  me,  and  resumii^  our  conversation, — "once  more, 
pray,  pray  forgive  me ;  I  am  deeply  grieved—to  accept  my 
dearest  cousin's  offer  is,  I  need  not  say,  impossible.  Besides^ 
I  have  letters  and  papers  that  I  could  show  you,  which  would 
convince  you  it  is  all  over  here.  I  have  done  with  the  red 
coat,  believe  me.  But  it  b  some  satisfaction,  in  the  midst  of 
my  troubles  and  perplexities,  to  know  that  I  am  pressing  Ada's 
interests  in  pressing  my  own.  Vholes  has  bis  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  and  he  cannot  he^  nrging  it  on  as  much  for  her  as  for 
me,  thank  God!'' 

His  sanguine  hopes  were  rising  within  him,  and  lighting  up 
kis  features,  but  they  made  his  iace  more  sad  to  me  than  it  had 
been  before. 

"  No,  no  1 "  cried  Richard,  exultii^ly.  "If  every^£arthing  o\ 
Ada's  little  fintune  were  mine,  no  part  of  it  should  be  spent  in 
retaining  me  in  what  I  am  not  fit  for,  can  take  no  interest  in, 
and  am  weary  of.  It  should  be  devoted  to  what  promises  a 
better  return,  and  should  be  used  where  she  has  a  larger  stake. 
Don't  be  uneasy  for  me !  I  shall  now  have  >nly  one  thirg  on 
my  mind,  and  Vholes  and  I  will  work  it.  1  shall  not  be  wilhoul 
means.  Free  of  my  commission,  1  shall  be  able  to  compound 
with  some  small  usurers,  who  will  hear  of  nothing  but  their  bond 
BOW — Vholes  says  sa  I  should  have  a  balance  m  my  favour  any 
way,  but  that  wUl  swell  it  Come,  come !  You  shall  cany  a 
letter  to  Ada  firom  me,  Esther,  and  you  must  both  of  you  Lt 
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niore  hopdbl  of  me,  and  not  believe  that  I  am  qtiite  cast  away 
fast  yet,  my  dear.'* 

I  will  not  repeat  what  I  said  to  Richard.  I  know  it  was  tire- 
tome,  and  nobody  is  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  it  was  at  all 
wise.  It  only  came  from  my  heart.  He  heard  it  patiently  and 
feelingly ;  b\it  I  saw  that  on  the  two  subjects  he  had  reserved, 
it  was  at  present  hopeless  to  make  any  representation  to  him. 
I  saw,  too,  and  had  experienced  in  this  very  interview,  the  sense 
of  my  Guardian's  remark,  that  it  was  even  more  mischievous  to 
Use  persuasion  with  him  than  to  leave  him  as  he  was. 

Therefore  I  was  driven  at  last  to  asking  Richard  if  he  would 
mind  convmcing  me  that  it  really  was  all  over  there,  as  he  had 
said,  and  that  it  was  not  his  mere  impression.  He  showed  m*! 
without  hesitation  a  correspondence  making  it  quite  plain  that 
his  retirement  was  arranged.  I  found,  from  what  he  told  me, 
that  Mr.  Vholes  had  copies  of  these  papers,  and  had  been  in 
consultation  with  him  throughout  Beyond  ascertaining  this, 
and  having  been  the  bearer  of  Ada's  letter,  and  being  (as  I  was 
going  to  be)  Richard's  companion  back  to  London,  I  had  done 
no  good  by  coming  down.  Admitting  this  to  myself  with  a  re- 
luctant heart,  I  said  I  would  return  to  the  hotel  and  wait  until  he 
joined  me  there ;  so  he  threw  a  cloak  over  his  shoulders  and  saw 
me  to  the  gate,  and  Charley  and  I  went  back  along  the  beach. 

There  was  a  concourse  of  people  in  one  spot,  surrounding 
some  naval  officers  who  were  landing  from  a  boat,  and  pressing 
about  them  with  unusual  interest.  1  said  to  Charley  this  would 
be  one  of  the  great  Indiaman's  boats  now,  and  we  stopped  to 
look. 

The  gentlemen  came  slowly  up  from  the  waterside,  speaking 
good-humouredly  to  each  other  and  to  the  people  around,  and 
glancing  about  them  as  if  they  were  glad  to  be  in  England  again. 
**  Charley,  Charley  I*'  said  I,  "come  away!"  and  I  hurried  on 
so  swiftly  that  my  little  maid  was  surprised. 

It  was  not  until  we  were  shut  up  in  our  cabin-room,  and  I 
had  had  time  to  take  breath,  that  1  began  to  think  why  I  had 
made  such  haste.  In  one  of  the  sun-burnt  faces  I  had  recog* 
nised  Mr.  Allan  Woodcourt,  and  I  had  been  afraid  of  his  recog- 
nising me.  I  had  been  unwilling  that  he  should  see  my  altered 
looks  1  had  been  taken  by  surprise,  and  my  courage  had  quite 
Cailed  me. 

But  I  knew  this  woald  not  do,  and  I  now  said  to  m3r8el( 
^'  My  dear,  there  is  no  reason — there  is  and  there  can  te  no 
reason  at  all — why  it  should  be  worse  for  you  now,  Chan  it  evct 
\mX  been.    MOiat  you  were  kit  nooth,  you  are  tiMSajr;  you  ait 
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DO  worse,  yoa  are  no  better.  This  is  not  your  reaolutton ;  caC 
it  up,  Esther,  call  it  up  I"  I  was  in  a  great  tremble — with  run- 
ning— and  at  first  was  quite  unable  to  calm  myself ;  but  i  ^ot 
better,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  know  it. 

The  party  came  to  the  hotel.  I  heard  them  speaking  on  the 
ttaircase.  I  was  sure  it  was  tlie  same  gentlemen,  because  1 
knew  their  voters  again — I  mean  I  knew  Mr.  VVoodcourt's.  U 
would  still  ha\  c  been  a  great  relief  to  me  to  have  gone  awa) 
tithout  making  myself  known,  but  I  was  determined  not  to  dp 
80.     "No,  my  dear,  no.     No,  no,  no  ! " 

1  untied  my  bonnet,  and  put  my  veil  half  up — I  think  I  mean 
nal!  down,  but  it  matters  very  little— and  wrote  ou  oive  of  mj 
cards  that  I  happened  to  be  there  with  Mr  Richard  Carstone  i 
and  I  sent  it  in  to  Mr.  Woodcourt.  He  came  immediately.  I 
told  him  I  was  rejoiced  to  be  by  chance  among  the  first  to  wel- 
:ome  him  home  to  England.  And  I  saw  that  he  was  very  sorry 
for  me. 

*'  You  have  been  in  sliipwreck  and  peril  since  you  left  us,  Mr. 
Woodcourt,"  said  I,  **but  we  can  hardly  call  that  a  misfortune 
which  enabled  you  to  be  so  useful  and  so  brave'.  We  read  of  ii 
A'ith  the  truest  interest.  It  first  came  to  my  knowledge  through 
/our  old  patient,  poor  Miss  Flite,  when  I  was  recovering  from 
my  severe  illness." 

*' Ah  I  little  Miss  Flite  !'*  he  said.  "She  lives  the  same  life 
yet?'* 

"Just  the  same." 

I  was  so  comfortable  with  myself  now,  as  not  to  mind  the 
reil,  and  to  be  able  to  put  it  aside. 

"  Her  gratitude  to  you,  Mr.  Woodcourt,  is  delightful  She  is 
a  most  a^ectionate  creature,  as  I  have  reason  to  say.'' 

"  You — you  have  found  her  so  ?  "  he  returned.  "  I — I  am 
glad  of  that"  He  was  so  very  sorry  for  me  that  he  could 
scarcely  speak« 

"  I  assure  you,"  said  I,  "  that  I  was  deeply  touched  by  hcc 
sympathy  and  pleasure  at  the  time  I  have  referred  to." 

"  I  was  grieved  to  hear  that  you  had  been  very  ill" 

"  I  was  very  ill" 

"  But  you  have  quite  recovered  ?  " 

"I  have  quite  recovered  my  health  and  my  cheerfulness,'' 
said  I.  '*  You  know  how  good  my  Guardian  is,  and  what  a 
nappy  life  we  lead ;  and  I  have  everything  to  be  thackfiil  for^ 
uid  nothing  in  the  world  to  desire." 

I  felt  as  if  he  had  greater  commiseration  for  me  than  I  htA 
tftx  had  for  iii}isel£    It  inspired  me  with  new  for^ndc^  anf 
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ne«7  calranesiy'to  find  that  it  was  I  who  was  under  the  necessity 
of  reassuring  hiin.  I  spoke  to  him  of  his  voyage  out  and  home, 
u  d  of  his  future  plans,  anil  of  his  probable  return  to  India.  Hn 
said  that  was  very  doubtful  He  had  not  found  himself  more 
(a  /oared  by  fortune  there,  than  htre.  He  had  gone  out  a  poof 
ship't  ourgeon,  and  had  come  home  nothing  better.  While  we 
wre  talking,  and  when  I  was  glad  to  believe  that  I  had  allevi 
U^d  (if  I  may -use  such  a  term)  the  shock  he  had  had  in  seeing 
mj  Richard  calnein.  He  had  heard  down-stairs  who  was  wiih 
me,  and  they  met  with  cordial  pleasure. 

I  saw  that  after  their  first  greetings  were  over,  and  when  they 
spoke  of  Richard*s  career,  Mr.  Woodcourt  had  a  perception  that 
all  was  not  going  well  with  him.  He  frequently  glanced  at  his 
face,  as  if  there  were  something  in  it  that  gave  him  pain  ;  and 
more  than  once  he  looked  towards  me,  as  though  he  sought  to 
ascertain  whether  I  knew  what  the  truth  was.  Yet  Richard  wai 
in  one  of  his  sanguine  states,  and  in  good  spirits ;  and  was  thor- 
oughly pleased  to  see  Mr.  Woodcourt  again,  whom  he  had 
always  liked. 

Richard  proposed  that  we  all  should  go  to  London  together , 
but  Mr.  Woodcourt  having  to  remain  by  his  ship  a  little  longer, 
could  not  join  us.  He  dined  with  us,  however,  at  an  early 
hour  J  and  became  so  much  more  like  what  he  used  to  be,  that 
I  was  still  more  at  peace  to  think  1  had  been  able  to  soften  his 
regrets.  Y^  his  mind  was  not  relieved  of  Richard.  When  the 
coach  was  almost  ready,  and  Richard  ran  down  to  look  after  hit 
luggage,  he  spoke  to  me  about  him. 

I  was  not  sure  that  I  had  a  right  to  lay  his  whole  story  open  ; 
but  I  referred  in  a  few  words  to  his  estrangement  from  Mr. 
Jarndyce,  and  to  his  being  entangled  in  the  ill  fated  Chancery 
suit.  Mr.  Woodcourt  listened  with  interest  and  expressed  hii 
regret. 

" I  saw  you  observe  him  rather  closely,"  said  I.  "Do  you 
think  him  so  changed  ?" 

•*  He  is  changed,"  he  returned,  shaking  his  head. 

I  feit  the  blood  rush  into  my  face  for  the  first  time,  but  it 
was  only  an  instantaneous  emotion.  I  turned  my  head  aside, 
%nd  it  was  gone. 

"It  is  not,"  said  Mr,  Woodcourt,  "his  being  so  much 
younger  or  older,  or  thinner  or  fatter,  or  paler  or  ruddier,  au 
there  being  upon  his  face  such  a  singular  expression.  I  never 
saw  so  remarkable  a  look  in  a  young  person.  One  cannot  say 
that  it  is  all  anxiety,  or  all  weariness ;  yet  it  is  both,  and  Kkf 
angiown  despaiip.'^ 
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«<  Yott  do  not  think  he  is  ill?"  laid  I. 

No.     He  looked  robust  in  body. 

"That  he  cannot  be  at  peace  in  mind,  we  hare  too  nnick 
reason  to  know/'  I  proceeded.  *'  Mr.  Woodcourt,  you  are  goim 
to  London  ?  " 

"To-morrow  or  the  next  day." 

"There  is  nothing  Richard  wants  so  much,  as  a  friend  He 
always  liked  you.  Pray  see  him  when  you  get  there.  Pray 
help  him  sometimes  with  your  companionship,  if  you  can.  You 
do  not  know  of  what  service  it  might  be.  You  cannot  tlinik 
how  Ada,  and  Mr.  Jarndyce,  and  even  I — how  we  should  all 
thank  you,  Mr.  Woodcourt ! " 

"  Miss  Summerson,"  he  said,  more  moved  than  he  had  been 
from  the  first,  **  before  Heaven,  I  will  be  a  tnie  friend  to  him  \ 
I  will  accept  him  as  a  trust,  and  it  shall  be  a  sacred  one ! " 

"  God  bless  you  1 "  said  I,  with  my  eyes  filling  fast ;  but  1 
thought  they  might,  when  it  was  not  for  myself.  "  Ada  lores 
him — we  all  love  him,  but  Ada  loves  him  as  we  cannot  I  will 
tell  her  what  y6u  say.  Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you  in  her 
name  I " 

Richard  came  back  as  we  finished  exchanging  these  hurried 
words,  and  gave  me  his  arm  to  take  me  to  the  coach. 

"Woodcourt,"  he  said  unconscious  with  what  application, 
"  pray  let  us  meet  in  London  I " 

"Meet?"  returned  the  other.  "I  have  scarcely  a  friend 
there,  now,  but  you.     Where  shall  1  find  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  must  get  a  lodging  of  some  sort,"  said  Richard, 
pondering.     "  Say  at  Vholes^s,  Symond's  Inn." 

"  Good  I     Without  loss  of  time." 

They  shook  hands  heartily.  When  I  was  seated  in  the 
coach,  and  Richard  was  yet  standing  in  the  street,  Mr.  Wood- 
court  laid  his  friendly  hand  on  Richard's  shoulder,  and  looked 
at  me.     I  understood  him,  and  waved  mine  in  thanks. 

And  in  his  last  look  as  we  drove  away,  I  saw  that  he  was  very 
sorry  for  me.  I  was  glad  to  see  it  I  felt  for  my  old  self  as  the 
dead  may  feel  if  they  ever  revisit  these  scenes.  I  was  glad  to 
be  tenderly  lemembered,  to  be  gently  pitied,  not  to  be  xpitc 
forgotten. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

SttpkimI 

IKNESS  rests  upon  Tom-all-Alone's.  IKlatrnj;  and 
dilating  since  the  sun  went  down  last  night,  it  has 
gradusdly  swelled  until  it  fills  every  void  in  the  place. 
For  a  time  there  were  some  dungeon  lights  burning,  at 
the  lamp  of  Life  bums  in  Tom-all- Alone' s,  heavily,  heavily,  in 
the  nauseous  air,  and  winking — as  that  lamp,  too,  winks  in 
Tom-all-Alone's — ^at  many  horrible  things.  But  they  are 
blotted  out.  The  moon  has  eyed  Tom  with  a  dull  cold  stare, 
as  admitting  some  puny  emulation  of  herself  in  his  desert  region 
unfit  for  life  and  blasted  by  volcanic  fires ;  but  she  has  passed 
on,  and  is  gone.  The  blackest  nightmare  in  the  infernal  stables 
grazes  on  Tom-all-Alone's,  and  Tom  is  fast  asleep. 

Much  mighty  speech-making  there  has  been,  both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  concerning  Tom,  and  much  wrathful  disputation 
how  Tom  shall  be  sot  right  Whether  he  shall  be  put  into  the 
main  road  by  consts^les,  or  by  beadles,  or  by  bell-ringing,  or  by 
force  of  ^gures,  or  by  correct  pnnciples  of  taste,  or  by  high 
church,  or  by  low  church,  or  by  no  church  ;  whether  he  shall 
be  set  to  splitting  trusses  of  polemical  straws  with  the  crooked 
knife  of  his  mind,  or  whether  he  shall  be  put  to  stone-breaking 
instead.  In  the  midst  of  which  dust  and  noise,  there  is  but  one 
thing  perfectly  clear,  to  wit,  that  Tom  only  may  and  can,  or 
shall  and  will,  be  reclaimed  according  to  somebody's  theory  but 
nobody's  practice.  And  in  the  hopeful  meantime,  Tom  goes  to 
perdition  head  foremost  in  his  old  determined  spirit. 

But  he  has  his  revenge.  Even  the  winds  are  his  messengers, 
and  they  serve  him  in  these  hours  of  darkness.  There  is  not  a 
drop  of  Tom's  corrupted  blood  but  propagates  infection  and 
contagion  somewhere.  It  shall  pollute,  tins  very  night,  the 
choice  stream  (in  which  chemists  on  analysis  would  find  the 
genuine  nobility)  of  a  Norman  house,  and  his  Grace  shall  not 
be  able  to  say  Nay  to  the  infamous  alliance.  There  is  not  an 
atom  of  Tom's  slime,  not  a  cubic  inch  of  any  pestilential  gas  in 
which  he  lives,  not  one  obscenity  or  degradation  about  him,  not 
an  ignorance,  not  a  wickedness,  not  a  brutality  of  his  commit- 
ting, but  shall  work  its  retribution,  through  every  order  ol 
ioaety,  up  to  the  proudett  of  the  proud,  «nd  to  the  highest  ol 
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the  high.     Verily,  what  with  tainting,  plundering,  and  spoiKogr 
Tom  has  his  revenge. 

It  is  a  moot  point  whether  Tom-all-AIone's  be  uglier  by  day 
or  by  night ;  but  on  the  argument  that  the  more  that  is  seen  of 
It  the  more  shocking  it  must  be,  and  that  no  part  of  it  left  to 
the  iiHagi  nation  is  at  all  likely  to  be  made  so  bad  as  the  reaH»V^ 
day  cirries  it.  The  day  begins  to  break  now  ;  and  in  irinh  it 
night  be  better  for  the  nattoncU  glory  even  that  the  sun  ^houUr 
con  ettmes  set  upon  the  British  dominions,  than  that  it  should' 
ever  rise  ui>on  so  vile  a  wonder  as  Tom. 

A  brown  sunburnt  gentleman,  who  appears  in  some  inapci  ' 
tude  for  sleep  to  be  wandering  abroad  rather  than  counting  the 
hours  on  a  restless  pillow,  strolls  hitherward  at  this  quiet  time 
Attracted  by  curiosity,  he  often  pauses  and  looks  about  him,  up 
and  down  the  miserable  bjrways.  Nor  is  he  merely  curious,  for 
in  his  bright  dark  eve  there  is  compassionate  interest ;  and  as 
he  looks  here  and  there,  he  seems  to  understand  such  wretched- 
ness, and  to  have  studied  it  before. 

Ot)  the  banks  of  the  stagnant  channel  of  mud  which  is  the 
main  street  of  Tom-all -Alone*  s,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the- 
crazy  houses,  shut  up  and  silent.  No  waking  creatuHs  save 
liimself  s^pears,  except  in  one  direction,  where  he  sees  the  soli- 
tary figure  of  a  woman  sitting  on  a  door-step.  He  walks  that 
way.  Approaching,  he  observes  that  she  has  journeyed  a  long 
distance^  and  is  footsore  and  travel  stained.  She  sits  on  the 
doorstep  in  the  manner  of  one  who  is  waiting,  with  her  elbow 
on  her  knee  and  her  head  upon  her  hand.  Beside  her  is  a  can- 
vas bag,  or  bundle,  she  has  carried.  She  is  dozing  i)robabIy, 
for  she  gives  no  heed  to  his  steps  as  he  comes  toward  her. 

The  broken  footway  is  so  narrow,  that  when  Allan  Wood- 
court  comes  to  where  the  woman  sits,  he  has  to  turn  into  ^ 
road  to  (lass  her.  Looking  down  at  her  face,  his  eye  meets 
hers,  and  be  stops. 

"\Vlut  is  the  matter?" 

"  Nothing  sir." 

**  Can*t  you  make  them  bear  ?    Do  you  want  to  be  let  in  ?*' 

*'  I'm  waiting  till  they  get  up  at  another  house — a  lod^ngt- 
house-^not  here,"  the  woman  patiently  returns.  "  Fm  waiting 
here  because  ^ere  will  be  sun  here  presently  to  warm  me.^ 

**  I  am  afraid  you  are  tired  I  am  sorr}*  to  see  you  sitting  in 
the  street." 

'« Thank  you  nr.    It  don't  matter." 

A  habit  in  him  of  speaking  to  the  poor,  and  of  avoiding  pat»  • 
ronage  or  zondctceDSon,  or  childishness  (which  is  the  fiMrottritf 
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deyioe*  many  people  deeming  it  quite  a  mbtletr  to  talk  to  them 
like  little  spelling  books),  has  put  him  on  gcod  terms  with  the 
woman  easil)^- 

**  Let  me  look  at  your  forehead,"  he  says,  bcmding  down. 
**  J  am  a  doctor.  Don't  be  afraid.  I  wouldn't  huit  you  for  tbf 
world'' 

He  knows:  that  by  touching  her  with  his  skilful  and  accvi 
tomed  hand,  jie  can  soothe  her  yet  more  readily.  She  makes  ■ 
4^ht  objection,  saying,  **It's  nothing;"  but  he  has  scarcely 
laid  his  Angeii^  on  the  wounded  place  when  she  lifts  it  up  to  the 
light. 

"  Ay  1  A  bad  bruise^  and  the  skin  sadly  broken.  This  must 
be  very  sore.'! 

'*  It  do  ache  a  little»  sir/'  returns  the  woman,  with  a  started 
ttar  upon  her  cheek. 

"  Let  me  try  to  make  it  more  comfortable.  My  handkei* 
chief  won't  hurt  you." 

'*  O  dear  no  sir,  I'm  sure  of  that  1 " 

He  cleanses  the  injiired  place  and  dries  it ;  and  having  cav^ 
fully  examined  it  and  gently  pressed  it  with  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  takes  a  small  case  from  his  pocket,  dresses  it,  and  binds 
it  up.  While  he  is  thus  employed,  he  says,  after  laughing  at 
Ms  establishing  a  surgery  in  the  street : 

'*  And  so  your  husband  is  a  brickmaker  ?  " 

''How  do  you  know  that,  sir?"  asked  the  woman,  aston- 
ished. 

"  Why,  I  suppose  so,  from  the  colour  of  the  clay  upon  your 
^ag  and  on  your  dress.  And  I  know  brickmakers  go  about 
working  at  piecework  in  difierent  places.  And  I  am  sony  to 
say  I  luive  known  them  cruel  to  their  wives  too*" 

The  woman  hastily  lifts  up  her  eyes,  as  if  she  would  deny 
that  her  injury  is  referable  to  such  a  cause.  But  feeling  the 
hand  upon  her  forehead,  and  seeing  his  busy  and  composed 
face,  she  quietly  drops  them  again. 

**  Where  is  he  now  ?  "  asks  the  surgeon. 

**  He  got  into  trouble  last  night,  sir ;  but  he'U  look  for  me  at 
the  lodginp-hoiise." 

**  He  will  get  into  worse  trouble  if  he  often  misuses  his  large 
ind  heavy  hand  as  he  has  misused  it  here.  But  you  foigive 
aim,  brutal  as  he  is,  and  I  say  no  more  of  him,  except  that4 
wish  he  deserved  it    You  have  no  young  child?  " 

The  woman  jshakes  her  head      **  One  as  I  calls  i 
but  if  s  Liz's." 

"Yoitf  ownisdMil    I  seel    Poor  little  thiog r 
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By  this  time  he  has  finished,  and  is  putting  up  his  case.  ^  1 
sappose  you  have  some  settled  home.  Is  it  rar  from  here?"  be 
asks,  good'humouredly  making  light  of  what  he  has  done^  ai 
she  gets  up  and  curtseys. 

"  If  s  a  good  two  or  three-and-twenty  mile  from  here,  sir 
At  Saint  Albans.  You  know  Saint  Albans,  sir  ?  I  thought  yoa 
gave  a  start  like,  as  if  you  did  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  somediing  of  it.  And  now  I  will  ask  you  a 
question  in  return.     Have  you  money  for  your  lodging? " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  sa)rs,  "  really  and  truly."  And  she  shows  ft. 
He  tells  her,  in  acknowledgment  of  her  many  subdued  thanks, 
that  she  is  very  welcome,  gives  her  good  day,  and  walks  awi^ 
Tom-all-Alone's  is  still  asleep,  and  nothing  is  astir. 

Yes,  something  is !  As  he  retraces  his  way  to  the  point  from 
which  he  descried  the  woman  at  a  distance  sitting  on  the  step, 
he  sees  a  ragged  figure  coming  very  cautiously  along,  crouching 
close  to  the  soiled  walls — which  the  wretchedest  figure  mi^t  as 
well  avoid — and  furtively  thrusting  a  hand  before  it.  It  is  the 
figure  of  a  youth,  whose  face  is  hollow,  and  whose  eyes  have  an 
emaciated  glare.  He  is  so  intent  on  getting  along  unseen,  thpt 
even  the  apparition  of  a  stranger  in  whole  garments  does  not 
tempt  him  to  locrfc  back.  He  diades  his  face  with  his  ragged 
elbow  as  he  passes  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  and  goes 
shrinking  and  creeping  on,  with  his  anxious  hand  before  him, 
and  his  shapeless  clothes  hanging  in  shreds.  Clothes  made  for 
what  purpose,  or  of  what  material,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say.  They  look,  in  colour  and  in  substance,  like  a  bundle  of 
rank  leaves  of  swampy  growth,  that  rotted  long  ago. 

Allan  Woodcourt  pauses  to  look  after  him  and  note  all  this, 
with  a  shadowy  belief  that  he  has  seen  the  boy  before.  He 
cannot  recall  how,  or  where ;  but  there  is  some  associatioh  in 
his  mind  with  such  a  form.  He  im^ines  that  he  must  have 
seen  it  in  some  hospital  or  refuge ;  still,  cannot  make  out  why 
it  comes  with  any  special  force  on  his  remembrante. 

He  is  gradually  emerging  fiom  Tom-all-Alone's  in  the  mom- 
mg  liglit,  thinking  about  it,  when  he  hears  running  feet  behind 
him  !  and  looking  round,  sees  the  boy,  scouring  towards  him  at 
great  speed,  followed  by  the  woman. 

"  Stop  him,  stop  him  I "  cries  the  woman,  almost  breathless. 
^Stophim,  sirl" 

He  darts  across  the  road  into  the  boy's  path,  but  the  boy  is 
quicker  than  he— makes  a  curve — ducks---dives  under  his  hands 
up  half-a-dozen  yards  beyond  him,  and  scours  away 
StiU,  tlie  woman  follows^  cr^ng,  <<  Stop  hhn,  sir,  pf  a| 
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Stop  him  1 '  Anan,  not  knowing  but  that  he  has  just  robbed  hei 
of  her  money,  follows  in  chase,  and  runs  so  hard,  that  he  rum 
the  boy  down  a  dozen  times;  but  each  time  he  repeats  the 
curvey  the  dude,  the  dive,  and  scours  away  again.  To  strike  at 
hio^  on  any  of  these  occasions,  would  be  to  fell  and  disable 
him ;  but  the  pursuer  cannot  resolve  to  do  that ;  and  so  the 
grimly  ridiculous  pursuit  continues.  At  last  the  fugitive,  hard 
pressed,  takes  to  a  narrow  passage,  and  a  court  which  has  no 
thoroughfare.  Here,  against  a  hoarding  of  decaying  timber,  he 
is  brought  to  bay,  and  tumbles  down,  lying  gasping  at  his 
pursuer,  who  stands  and  gasps  at  him  until  the  woman  comes 
up. 

"O  you,  Jo !"  cries  the  woman.  "What?  I  haye  found 
you  at  last ! " 

"Jo,"  repeats  Allan,  looking  at  him  with  attention.  "Jo! 
Stay.  To  be  sure  I  I  recollect  this  lad  some  time  ago  being 
brought  before  the  coroner." 

"  Yes,  I  see  you  once  afore  at  the  Inkwhich,"  whimpers  Jo 
"\Vhat  of  that?  Can't  you  never  let  such  an  unfortnet  as  me 
alone  ?  An't  I  unfortnet  enough  for  you  yet  ?  How  unfortnet 
do  you  want  me  fur  to  be  ?  Tve  been  a  chivied  and  a  chivied, 
&ist  by  one  on  you  and  nixt  by  another  on  you,  till  Tm  worritied 
to  skins  and  bones.  The  Inkwhich  warn't /^/y  fault,  /done 
nothink.  He  wos  wery  good  to  me  he  wos  ;  he  wos  the  only 
one  I  knoVd  to  speak  to,  as  ever  come  across  my  crossing. 
It  ain't  wery  likely  I  should  want  him  to  be  Ink  which' d.  I  only 
wish  I  wos,  myself  I  don't  know  why  I  don't  go  and  make  a 
hole  in  the  water,  I'm  sure  I  don't" 

He  says  it  with  such  a  pitiable  air,  and  his  grimy  tears  ap- 
pear so  real,  and  he  lies  in  the  corner  up  against  the  hoardmg 
so  like  a  growth  of  fungus  or  any  unwholesome  excrescence  pro- 
duced there  in  neglect  and  impurity,  that  Allan  Woodcourt  is 
softened  towards  him.  He  says  to  the  woman,  "Miserable 
creature,  what  has  he  done?" 

To  which  she  only  replies,  shaking  her  head  at  the  prost-ate 
figure  more  amazedly  than  angrily  :  "  Oh  you,  Jo,  you  Jo.  I 
have  found  you  at  last ! " 

"  What  has  he  done  ?"  says  Allan.    "  Has  he  robbed  you  i '' 

"  No  sir,  no.  Robbed  me  ?  He  did  nothing  but  what  was 
kind-hearted  by  me,  and  that*s  the  wonder  of  it" 

Allan  looks  from  Jo  to  the  woman,  and  from  the  woman  to 
Jo,  waiting  for  one  of  them  to  unravel  the  riddle. 

"  But  he  was  along  with  me,  sir,"  says  the  woman, — "  O  you 
Jo  l*-he  was  along  with  me,  sir,  down  at  Saint  Albans,  ill,  and 
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m  young  ladj  Lor  J  bless  her  for  a  good  friend  to  me^cook  pil| 
on  him  when  £  durstn^  and  took  him  home—'* 

Allan  shrinks  back  firom  him  with  a  sudden  h<Nrror. 

'*  Vcs  sir,  yes.  Took  him  home,  and  made  him  comfort 
able^  and  like  a  thankless  monster  he  ran  away  in  the  night* 
a  k1  never  has  been  seen  or  heard  of  since,  till  I  set  eyes  oil 
hint  just  now.  And  that  young  lady  that  was  such  a  pretty 
J.ar,  caught  his  illness,  lost  her  beautiful  looks,  and  wouldn't 
!i:i.'lly  be  known  for  the  same  young  lady  now,  if  it  wasn't  foi 
hjr  angel  temper,  and  her  pretty  shai)e,  and  her  sweet  voice. 
l>o  you  know  it?  You  ungrateftil  wretch,  do  you  know  that 
this  is  all  along  of  you  and  of  her  goodness  to  you  ?  "  demands 
the  woman,  beginning  to  rage  at  him  as  she  recalls  it,  and 
breaking  into  passionate  tears. 

The  toy,  in  rough  sort  stunned  by  what  he  hears,  fall*  lo  smear- 
ing his  dirty  forehead  with  his  dirty  palm,  and  to  staring  at 
the  ground,  and  to  shaking  from  head  to  foot  until  the  cmty 
hoarding  against  which  he  leans,  rattles. 

Allan  restrains  the  woman,  merely  by  a  quiet  ge^ure,  bvi 
effectually. 

'^Richard  toklme,"  he  fisilters,  ** — I  mean,  I  have  heard  ol 
this — don't  mind  me  for  a  moment,  I  will  speak  presently." 

lie  turns  away,  and  stands  for  a  while  looking  out  at  the 
covered  passage.  When  he  comes  back,  he  has  recovered  his 
composure ;  except  that  he  contends  against  an  avoidance  ol 
the  boy,  which  is  so  very  remarkable,  that  it  absorbs  the 
woman's  attention. 

**  You  hear  what  she  says.     But  get  up,  get  up  ! " 

Jo,  shaking  and  chattering,  slowly  rises,  and  stand:i,  aAer  die 
manner  of  his  tribe  in  a  difficulty,  sideways  against  the  hoard- 
ing, resting  one  of  his  high  shoulders  against  it,  and  covertly 
rubl.ng  his  right  hand  over  his  left,  and  his  left  foot  over  his 
right. 

*'  You  hear  what  she  says,  and  I  know  it's  true.  1  lave  yon 
been  here  ever  since  ?  " 

'*  Wishermaydie  if  I  seen  Tom-all-Alone's  till  this  blessed 
morning,"  re|>lies  Jo,  hoarsely. 

**  Why  have  you  come  here  now  ?  " 

J  -)  looks  all  round  the  confined  court,  looks  at  his  questionet 
no  higher  tlui  the  knees,  and  finally  answers: 

''  I  don't  know  how  to  do  nothink,  and  I  can't  get  nochink 
to  dc  Tm  wcry  poor  and  ill,  and  I  thought  I'd  come  back 
here  when  there  wam't  nobody  about,  and  lav  down  and  hids 
S0iiiewheres  as  I  knows  on  till  arter  dark,  and  then  go  and  bc| 
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i  trffle  of 'Mr.  Sangiby.  He  wos  altos  wfllk  fur  to  give  me 
fomethink  t  he  wo6»  though  Mrs.  Sangsby  she  was  alius  a  K^xxf 
log  on  tne^iice  everybody  everywhercs*" 

^  Whore  have  you  conie  from  ?  " 

Jo  lookdi  all  round  the  court  again,  looks  at  his  question's 
Vn«es  again*  and  concUides  by  laying  his  profile  against  thf 
iic>arding  in  a  sort  of  resignation. 

"  Did  yiju  hear  .me  ask  you  where  yoa  have  come  &  mi  ?  " 

'•  I'ramn  then/'  says  Jo. 

"  Now,  tell  me,"  proceeds  Allan^  making  a  strong  efibrt  to 
i>vercome  bis  repugnance,  going  very  near  to  hinu  and  leaning 
over  him  with  an  expression  of  confidence,  **  tetl  me  how  k 
came  about  that  you  left  that  house,  when  the  good  young  lady 
had  bw'en  sp  unfortunate  as  to  pity  yoti,  uihI  take  you  houic," 

Jo  su*dvl«nly  comes  out  of  his  resignati(»n,  aud  excitedly  de- 
clares, ailvlressing  ihe  woman,  that  he  never  kno\m  about  the 
young  lady,  that  he  never  heern  about  ir,  th  it  he  n^ver  went 
fur  to  hurt  her,  that  he  would  sooner  have  hurt  his  own  self, 
that  lie'd  sooner  have  had  his  unfortnet  ed  cho])pe(l  ott  than  ever 
gone  a-nigh  her,  and  that  she  wos  wery  good  to  him.  she  wos. 
Conducting  hiiuself  throughout  as  if  in  his  |>oor  fashion  he 
really  mearu  i^^  and  winding  up  with  some  very  miserable  sobs. 

Allan  Woodcourt sees  that  this  is  not  a  shan.  lie  constrains 
himself  to  touch  him.     **  Come  Jo.     Tell  me." 

*' No.  I.dustu't,"  says  Jo,  relai>sing  into  the  profile  state. 
"I  dustn't,  or  I  would." 

*'  Rut  I  must  know,"  returns  the  other,  **all  the  same.  Come 
Jo." 

After  two  or  three  such  adjurations,  Jo  lifts  up  his  head  again, 
lookf  roimd  the  court  again,  and  .says  in  a  low  voice,  **  Well, 
i  )'  iCll  you  something.     I  wos  took  away.     There  !  " 

**  Took  away  ?     In  the  night  ?  " 

**  Ah  1  '•  Very  apprehensive  of  being  overheard,  Jo  lookv 
tbout  him,  and  even  glances  up  some  ten  feet  at  the  top  oi 
idf:  hoarding,  and  through  the  cracks  in  it,  lest  the  object 
oi  his  d*^^rust  should  be  looking  over,  or  hidden  on  the  other 
iide. 

"  Who  took  you  away  ?  " 

**  I  dusiu  t  name  him,"  says  Jo.     •*  I  dustn't  do  it,  sir." 

"  L*ut  I  want,  in  the  young  lady's  name,  to  know.  You  ma| 
tiu^;  tiie      No  (^ne  else  shall  hear." 

'^Ah,  but  [  do.t't  know,"  replies  Jo,  shading  !iis  head  £eai 
filUy,  "  as  he  dutit  hear." 

"^  Why,  be.  is  not  in  this  place." 
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''0\  ain't  he  though?"  says  Jo.    ""He^  in  all 

places,  all  at  wanst" 

Allan  looks  at  him  in  perplexity,  but  discovers  some  veal 
meaning  and  |ood  foith  at  the  bottom  of  this  bewildering  le- 
ply.  He  patiently  awaits  an  explicit  answer ;  and  Jo,  more 
bs^ed  by  his  patience  than  by  anything  else,  at  last  desper^ 
ately  whispers  a  name  in  his  ear. 

"  Ay  I "  says  Allan.     "  Why,  what  had  you  been  doing  ?  " 

**  Nothink,  sir.  Never  done  nothink  to  get  myself  into  no 
bouble,  'sept  in  not  moving  on  and  the  Inkwhich.  But  Tm  a 
moving  on  now.  I'm  a  moving  on  to  the  berryin  ground — 
thaf  s  the  move  as  I'm  up  to." 

"  No,  no,  we  will  try  to  prevent  that  But  what  did  he  do 
with  you  ?  " 

**Put  me  in  a  horsepittle,"  replied  Jo,  whispering,  "till  I 
was  dischat^red,  then  giv  me  a  little  money — four  half  bulta^ 
wot  you  may  call  halfcrowns — and  ses  *  Hook  it  I  Nobody 
wants  you  here,*  he  ses.  *  You  hook  it.  You  go  and  tramp,' 
he  ses.  *  You  move  on,*  he  ses.  *  Don't  let  me  ever  see  yon 
nowheres  within  forty  mile  of  London,  or  you'll  repent  it'  So 
I  shall,  if  ever  he  doos  see  me,  and  he'U  see  me  if  I'm  above 
ground,"  concludes  Jo,  nervously  repeating  all  his  former  pre- 
cautions and  investigations. 

Allan  considers  a  Uttle ;  then  remarks,  turning  to  the  woman, 
but  keeping  an  encouraging  eye  on  Jo ;  "  He  is  not  so  ungrate- 
ful as  you  supposed.  He  had  a  reason  for  going  away,  though 
it  was  an  insufficient  one." 

" Thank' ee,  sir,  thank*ee!"  exclaims  Jo.  "There  now! 
See  how  hard  you  wos  upon  me.  But  ony  you  tell  the  young 
lady  wot  the  genlmn  ses,  and  it's  all  right  For  you  wo9  wery 
good  to  me  too,  and  I  knows  it" 

"  Now  Jo,"  says  Allan,  keeping  his  eye  upon  him,  "  come 
with  me,  and  I  will  find  you  a  ^tter  place  than  this  to  lie 
down  and  hide  in.  If  I  take  one  side  of  the  way  and  you  ih€ 
other  to  avoid  observation,  you  will  not  nin  away,  I  know  very 
well,  if  you  make  me  a  promise." 

"  I  won't,  not  unless  I  wos  to  see  him  a  coming,  sir." 

"  Very  well.  I  take  your  word.  Half  the  town  is  g&iting 
up  by  this  time,  and  the  whole  town  will  be  broad  awake  in 
another  hour.  Come  along.  Good  day  again,  my  good 
woman." 

"  Good  day  again,  sir,  and  I  thank  you  kindly  many  timet 
igain." 

Sbe  has  been  attuig  oi;  her  bag,  deeply  attentive,  and  now 
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fise§  and  takes  it  up.  Jo,  repeating,  ''  Ony  yoti  tell  the  yonng 
lady  as  I  never  went  fur  to  hurt  her  and  wot  the  genlmn  ses  1 " 
nods  and  shambles  and  shivers,  and  smears  and  bUnks,  and  hall 
laughs  and  half  cries,  a  fiarewell  to  her,  and  takes  Ills  creeping 
^way  along  after  Allan  Woodcourt,  close  to  the  houses  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  In  this  order,  the  two  come  up  out 
of  Tom-all-Alone's  into  the  broad  rays  of  the  sunli^t  and  the 
purer  air. 


CHAPTER    XLVIL 
>»/  ivm, 

|S  Allan  Woodcourt  and  Jo  proceed  along  the  streets, 
where  the  high  church  spires  and  the  distances  are  so 
tiear  and  dear  in  the  morning  light  that  the  city  itself 
seems  renewed  by  rest,  Allan  revolves  in  his  mind  how 
and  where  he  shall  bestow  his  companion.  **  It  surely  is  a 
strange  (act,"  he  considers,  **  that  in  the  heart  of  a  civilised 
world  this  creature  in  human  form  should  be  more  difficult  to 
dispose  of  than  an  unknown  dog/'  But  it  is  none  the  less  a 
fact  because  of  its  strangeness,  and  the  difficulty  remains. 

At  first  he  looks  behind  him  often,  to  assure  himself  that  Jo 
is  still  really  following.  But,  look  where  he  will,  he^till  beholds 
him  close  to  the  opposite  houses,  making  his  way  with  his  wary 
hand  from  brick  to  brick  and  from  door  to  door,  and  often,  as 
he  creeps  along,  glancing  over  at  him,  watchfully.  Soon  satisfied 
that  the  last  thing  in  his  thoughts  is  to  give  him  the  slip,  Allan 
goes  on ;  considering  with  a  less  divided  attention  what  he  shall 
do. 

A  breakfiist-stall  at  a  ftreet  comer  suggests  the  hrht  thing  to 
tw  done.  He  stops  there,  looks  round,  and  beckons  Jo.  Jo 
orosses,  and  comes  halting  and  shuffling  up,  slowly  scooping  the 
knuckles  of  his  right  hand  round  and  round  in  the  hollowed 
palm  of  his  left — kneading  diit  with  a  natural  pestle  and  mortar. 
IVkat  is  a  dainty  repast  to  Jo  is  then  set  before  him,  and  he 
begins  to  gulp  die  coffee,  and  to  gnaw  the  bread  and  butter ; 
looking  anxiously  about  him  in  all  directions  as  he  eats  and 
drinks,  like  a  scared  syiimal. 

But  he  is  so  sick  and  miserable,  that  even  hunger  bas  aban« 
doned  him.  ''  I  thought  I  was  amo?t  a  starvin,  sir/'  says  Jo^ 
toon  potting  down  Us  food ;  "  but  I  doa*!  know  notUnk  < 
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even  that.  I  don't  care  for  eating  wittles  nor  yet  fbr  drinldit| 
on  'em."  And  To  stands  shivering,  and  looking  at  th^  breakfast 
wonderingly. 

Allan  Woodcoort  lays  his  hand  u|>on  his  pulse,  and  on  hh 
chest.  •'  Draw  breath,  Jo ! '  "  Jt  dra\vs,"  says  Joe,  **a^  hsarj 
as  a  cart."  He  might  add,  "and  rallies  like  it ;"  btii  n<»  onli 
mutters,  *'  I'm  a  moving  on,  sir." 

Allan  looks  about  for  an  apothecary's  shop.  Tht^e  is  A»»ne 
at  hand,  but  a  tavern  docs  as  well  or  belter.  He  obtams  a 
little  measure  of  wine,  and  gives  the  lad  a  portion  of  ii  verj 
carefully.  He  begins  to  revive,  almost  as  soon  as  it  passes  lii. 
lips.  **  We  may  repeat  that  dose,  Jo,"  observes  Allan,  after 
watching  him  with  his  attentive  face.  **  So  !  Now  wt  will  take 
five  minutes  rest,  and  then  go  on  again." 

Leaving  ihe  boy  sitting  on  the  bench  u\  the  breakfast-stall, 
with  his  back  against  an  iron  railing,  Allan  Woodconil  pace^  trp 
and  down  in  the  early  sunshine,  casting  an  occasibnal  look 
towards  him  without  a|>])earing  to  watch  hitii.  It  reiptircs  nc 
discernment  to  perceive  that  he  is  warmed  and  refreshed.  If  a 
face  so  shaded  can  brighten,  his  face  brightens  somewhat ;  arid, 
by  little  and  little,  he  eats  the  slice  of  bread  he  luil  so  ho])e- 
lessly  laid  down.  Observant  of  these  signs  of  inipfo\  emenr, 
Allan  engages  him  in  conversation  ;  and  elicits  to  his  no  small 
wonder  the  adventure  of  the  lady  in  the  veil,  with  all  its  conse- 
qnences.  Jo  slowly  munches,  as  he  slowly  tells  it.  When  hr 
has  finished  his  story  and  his  bread,  they  go  on  again. 

Intending  to  refer  his  difficulty  in  tincling  a  temporary  place 
of  refuge  for  the  boy,  to  his  old  patient,  zealous  little  Miss  Flite, 
Allan  leads  the  way  to  the  court  where  he  and  Jo  first  foregath- 
ered. But  all  is  changed  at  the  rag-and-bottle  shop  ;  Miss  Flite 
no  longer  lodges  there  ;  it  is  shut  up  ;  and  a  hard-feaiurcd 
female,  much  obscured  by  dust,  whose  age  is  a  problem-  but 
who  is  indeed  no  other  than  the  interesting  Judy — is  tart  aiui 
spare  in  her  replies.  These  sufficing,  however,  to  inform  the 
visitor  that  Miss  Flite  and  her  birds  are  tloiniciled  with  a  Mrs. 
Blinder,  in  Bell  Yard,  he  rei>airs  to  that  neighlwuring  |»iacef 
where  Miss  Flite  (who  rises  early  that  she  may  be  ptinctual  at 
tne  Divan  of  justice  held  by  her  excellent  friend  the  CftanCellor) 
comes  runnhif  down-stairs,  with  tears  of  welcome  and  «ith  o\itt 
arms. 

"My  dear  physician  !  "  cries  Miss  Flite.     *'  My  m^ritoriotn, - 
distinguished,  honourable  ofliicer  ! "    She  uses  some  ockl  eXfnres- 
sionsy  but  is  as  cordial  and  full  of  heart  as  sanity  itsdf  can  ht 
— MKMe  io  tk^m  k  9$tm  is.    Allan,  very  patmnt  with  hei)  mti^ 
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BtitS  die  has  ao  more  raptures  to  express  ',  then  points  out  jo^ 
IremUing  in  a  door-way,  and  tells  her  bow  he  conies  there. 

**  Where  can  I  lodge  him  hereabouts  for  the  ])resent  ?  Now 
you  have  a  fund  of  knowledge  and  good  sense,  and  can  advise 
nie/' 

Aliss  Flke,  mighty  proud  of  the  coniplhiieni,  j*et»  ntrraelf  t9 
consider  ;  but  it  is  long  before  a  bright  thought  occurs  to  her. 
^Us.  BUuder  is  entirely  let,  and  she  herself  occupies  |)oor  (irid- 
Ly's  roo;n.  •*GridleyI"  exclaims  Miss  Flite,  clai>j>ing  he? 
hands,  after  a  twentieth  repetition  of  this  remark.  **  (ij  idley  I 
To  be  sure  !  of  course  I  My  dear  physician  !  ( icneral  Cieorgc 
will  help  us  out." 

It  is  hopeless  to  ask  for  any  information  ivbout  General  (»eorge, 
and  would  be,  though  Miss  Flite  had  not  already  run  np-stairs 
to  put  on  her  pinched  bonnet  and  her  poor  little  >hawK  and  tc 
anu  herself  with  her  reticule  of  documents.  l>ia  \xt,  sl)c  informs 
her  physician,  in  her  disjointed  manner,  on  loniing  down  in  full 
array,  that  (General  George,  whou)  >hj  k)X<  n  calln  inx>n,  knows 
her  dear  Fitz-Jarndyce,  and  tako  a  greai  interest  in  all  con 
nected  with  her,  Allan  is  induced  to  think  ih.u  they  may  be  in 
the  right  way.  So  he  tells  Jo,  for  his  encouragement,  that  this 
walking  about  will  soon  be  over  now;  and  they  repair  to  the 
General's.     Fortunately  it  is  not  far. 

F'rom  the  exterior  of  George's  Shooting  Gallery,  and  the  long 
entry,  and  the  bare  perspective  beyond  it,  Allan  Woodi-ourt 
augurs  well.  He  also  descries  promise  in  the  figure  of  Mr. 
George  himself,  striding  toward>  ihem  in  his  morning  exercise 
with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  no  stock  on,  and  his  muscular  arms, 
develo)>ed  by  broad-sword  an<l  dumb-bell,  weightily  asserting 
themselves  through  his  light  shirt-sleeves. 

"Your  servant,  sir,"  says  Mr.  (»eorge  with  a  niililary  salute. 
Good-humouredly  smiling  all  over  his  broiul  forehead  up  into 
his  crisp  hair,  he  then  defers  to  Miss  Flite,  a^  with  great  state- 
hness,  and  at  some  length  she  performs  the  courtly  ceremony 
of  presentation.  He  winds  it  up  with  anotlier  "  Your  seivaot, 
sir  I "  and  another  salute. 

,"  Excuse  me,  sir.     A  sailor  1  believe  ?  "  says  Mr.  George. 

*'  1  am  proud  to  iind  I  have  the  air  of  one,"  returns  Allan  ; 
'  Uut  1  .am  only  a  sea-going  doctor." 

'*  Indeed,  sir  I  I  should  have  thought  you  was  a  regular  bluc^ 
lacket^  oayselfl" 

Allan  hopes  Mr.  George  will  forgive  his  intrusion  the  more 
leadily  on  that  acoount,  and  particularly  that  he  will  not  laj 
Mide  kis  |iipt»  vhkliy  itt  bit  poUteDesa,  hie  hat  tetti&ed  tome  m 
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tention  of  doinf.  *'  Yoa  are  very  good,  nr,"  returns  die  tnxiper. 
««As  I  know,  by  experience,  that  it's  not  disagreeable  to  Mist 
Flite,  and  since  if  s  equally  agreeable  to  yourself—-"  and  finishes 
the  sentence  by  putting  it  between  his  lips  again.  Allan  proceed! 
to  tell  him  all  he  knows  about  Jo ;  unto  which  the  trooper  Ustenr 
5Kith  a  grave  face. 

"  And  that* 8  the  lad,  sir,  is  it  ?  "  he  inquires,  locking  along 
the  entry  to  where  Jo  stands  staring  up  at  the  great  letters  op 
the  whitewashed  front,  which  have  no  meaning  in  his  eyes. 

'•Thaf  s  he,"  says  Allan.  "  And,  Mr.  George,  I  am  in  thia 
difficulty  about  him.  I  am  unwilling  to  place  him  in  a  hospitalL 
even  if  I  could  procure  him  immediate  admission^  because  I 
foresee  that  he  would  not  stay  there  many  hours^  if  he  could  b^ 
so  much  as  got  there.  The  same  objection  applies  to  a  work- 
house ;  supposing  I  had  the  patience  to  be  evaded  and  shirked, 
and  handed  about  from  post  to  pillar  in  trying  to  get  him  into 
one — which  is  a  system  that  I  don't  take  kindly  to." 

"  No  man  does,  sir,"  returns  Mr.  George. 

''I  am  convinced  that  he  would  not  remain  in  either  place,  be- 
cause he  is  possessed  by  an  extraordinary  terror  of  this  peison 
who  ordered  him  to  keep  out  of  the  way ;  in  his  ignorance,  he 
bdieves  this  person  to  be  everywhere,  and  cognisant  of  every- 
thing." 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,"  says  Mr.  George.  *•  But  you  have 
not  mentioned  that  party's  name.     Is  it  a  secret,  sir  ?  " 

'*  The  boy  makes  it  one.     But  the  name  is  Bucket" 

"Bucket  the  Detective,  sir? " 

"The  same  man." 

"The  man  is  known  to  me,  sir,"  returns  the  trooper,  after 
blowing  out  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  squaring  his  chest ;  "  and 
the  boy  is  so  far  correct  that  he  undoubtedly  is  a — rum  cus- 
tomer." Mr.  George  smokes  with  a  profound  meaning  after  this, 
and  siuireys  Miss  Flite  in  silence. 

"  Now,  I  wish  Mr.  Jamdyce  and  Miss  Summerson  at  least  to 
know  that  this  Jo,  who  tells  so  strange  a  story,  has  reappeared ; 
and  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  speak  widi  him,  if  they  should 
desire  to  do  so.  Therefore  I  want  to  get  him,  for  the  present 
moment,  into  any  poor  lodging  kept  by  decent  people,  where 
he  would  be  admitted.  Decent  people  and  Jo,  Mr.  George," 
says  Allan,  following  the  direction  of  the  trooper's  eyes  along 
the  entry,  "have  not  been  much  acquainted,  as  you  see. 
Hence  the  difficulty.  Do  you  happen  to  know  any  one  in  this 
neighbourhood,  who  would  receive  Urn  for  a  while,  on  my  pav* 
iBfCbrhinbafoffvfaMdr''' 
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As  "he  pots  the  question,  he  becomes  aware  of  a  dkty-^Biced 
little  man,  standing  at  the  trooper's  elbow,  and  lookingtip,  with 
an  oddly  twisted  figvre  and  countenance,  into  the  troopers  face. 
After  %  few  more  puffs  at  Us  pipe,  the  trooper  looks  dowft 
askant  at  the  little  man,  and  the  tittle  man  wiaks  «p  at  the 
Irooper. 

•"WeH  sfar,"  says  Mr.  George,  "I  caaasswe  yom  that  Iwould 
willingly  be  knodced  on  the  head  at  any  time,  if  it  would  be  at 
all  agreeable  to  Miss  Summerson ;  and  consequently  i  esteem 
it  a  privilege  to  do  that  young  lady  any  service,  however  small 
We  are  oaturaMy  in  the  vi^bond  way  here,  sh-,  both  myself  and 
Phil.  You  see  what  the  place  is.  You  are  welcome  to  a  quiet 
comer  of  it  for  the  boy,  if  the  same  would  meet  your  views. 
No  charge  made,  except  for  rations.  We  are  not  in  a  flourish- 
ing state  of  circumstances  here,  sir.  We  are  liable  to  be  tumbled 
out  neck  and  crop,  at  a  moment's  notice.  However,  sir,  such 
as  the  place  is,  and  so  long  as  it  lasts,  here  it  is  at  your  service.** 

With  a  comprehensive  wave  of  liis  pipe,  Mr.  George  places 
tiie  whole  building  at  his  visitor's  ^sposal 

"  I  take  it  for  granted,  sir,"  he  adds,  "  you  being  one  of  the 
medical  staff,  that  there  is  no  present  infection  about  this  oa* 
fortunate  subject  ?  " 

Allan  is  quite  sure  of  it 

"  Because,  sir,"  says  Mr.  George,  sdiakiBg  his  head  sorrow- 
fully, "  we  have  had  enough  of  that" 

His  tone  is  no  less  sorrowfully  echoed  by  his  new  acquaint- 
ance.  ^  Still,  I  am  bound  to  te!!  you,"  c4)serves  Allan,  after 
repeating  his  former  assurance,  ^  that  the  boy  is  deplorably  low 
and  reduced ;  and  that  he  may  be — I  do  not  say  that  he  is-^ 
too  far  gone  to  recover.** 

<<  Do  you  consider  him  in  present  dagger,  sir  ?  "  inquires  the 
trooper. 

**Yes,  Ifear»o." 
•'Then,  sir,"  returns  Ae  trooper,  in  a  decisive  manner,  "k 
appears  to  me — being  naturally  in  the  vagabond  way  myself— 
that  the  sooner  he  comes  out  of  the  street,  the  better.  You 
Phil  I     Bring  him  in  I" 

Ml.  Squod  tacks  out,  all  on  one  side,  to  execute  the  word  of 
command  ;  and  the  trooper,  having  smoked  his  pipe,  lays  it  by. 
Jo  is  brought, in.  He  is  not  one  of  Mrs.  Pardiggle's  Tocka- 
hoopo  Indians ;  he  is  not  one  of  Mrs.  Jellyb/s  lambs,  beinc 
wholly  unconnected  with  Borrioboola-Gha ;  he  is  not  softened 
by  distance  and  unfamiliarity ;  he  is  not  a  genuine  foreign- 
grown  tavafe ;  he  is  the  onUnary  hotae-iaade  artidt.    Dirlf » 
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aglx,  disagreeable  to  all  the  semesy  in  bodya  ccnnmon  crcatmi 
01  the  common  streets^  only  m  soul  a  heathen.  Homely  filA 
begrimes  him.  homely  parasites  devour  him,  homely  sores  arc 
in  him,  homely  rags  are  on  hkn :  native  tgnorancc,  the  growA 
%A  English  soil  and  cKmate,  sinks  his  immortal  nature  lower 
tlian  the  beasts  that  perish.  Stand  forth,  Jo,  in  ^ncompromis- 
''"g  colours  1  From  the  sole  of  tlqr  loot  to  the  crown  of  thy 
fcatJ,  there  is  nothir^  interesting  about  thee. 

lie  shufSes  slowly  into  Mr.  George's  gallery,  and  standi 
huddled  together  in  a  bundle,  looking  all  al^t  the  fioor.  He 
seems  to  know  that  they  have  an  inclination  to  shrink  from  him, 
partly  for  what  he  is,  and  partly  for  what  he  has  cansed.  He, 
too,  shrinks  from  them.  He  is  not  of  the  same  order  of  things^ 
not  of  the  same  place  in  creation.  He  is  of  no  order  and  no 
place  ;  neither  of  the  beasts,  nor  of  humanity. 

"  Look  here,  Jo!  ^  says  Allan.     "  This  is  Mr.  George." 

Jo  searches  the  floor  for  some  time  longer,  then  looks  up  for 
a  moment,  and  then  down  again. 

**  He  is  a  kind  firiend  to  you,  for  he  is  gcnog  to  give  you  lodg- 
ing-room here." 

Jo  makes  a  scoop  with  one  hand,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
bow.  After  a  little  more  consideration,  and  some  backing  and 
changing  of  th^  foot  on  which  he  rests,  he  mutters  that  he  is 
"^wery  thankful." 

"  You  are  quite  safe  here.  All  you  have  to  do  at  present  it 
to  be  obedient,  and  to  get  strong.  And  mind  you  tell  bs  the 
truth  liere,  whatever  you  do,  Jo." 

"  Wishermaydie  if  I  don't,  sir,"  says  Jo,  reverting  to  bis  fa- 
vourite declaration.  "  I  never  done  nothink  yit,  but  wot  you 
knows  on,  to  get  myself  into  no  trouble.  I  never  was  in  no 
other  trouble  at  all,  sir — ^'sept  not  knowin'  nothink  and  starwa- 
tion." 

'*  I  believe  it.  Now  attend  to  Mr.  Greorge.  I  see  he  is  go- 
ing to  speak  to  you." 

"  My  intention  merely  was,  sir,"  observes  Mr.  George,  amaz- 
ingly broad  and  upright,  "  to  point  out  to  him  where  he  can  lie 
down,  and  get  a  thorough  good  dose  of  sleep.  Now,  look  here." 
As  the  trooper  speaks,  he  conducts  them  to  the  other  end  erf 
the  gallery,  and  opens  one  of  the  little  cabins.  **  There  you 
are,  you  see  !  Here  is  a  mattress,  and  here  you  may  rest,  on 
good  behaviour,  as  long  as  Mr.,  I  ask  your  pardon  sir  ;"  he 
refers  apologetically  to  the  card  Allan  has  given  him ;  "  Mr. 
Woodcourt  pleases.  Don't  you  be  alarmed  if  you  hear  shot»; 
OMjrll  be  aioMd  at  ti»  taqiM  and  not  fou.     Now^  tkvi^t  w 
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Other  dung  J  wojM  reoominenii,  sir/*  says  the  trooper,  turning 
to  bis  visitor.     **  Phil,  come  here  I " 

Phil  bears  down  upon  them  according  to  his  usual  tactics. 

'*  Here  is  a  man,  sir,  who  was  found,  when  a  bab)^  in  the 
gutter.  Consequently,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  takes  a  nat- 
ural interest  in  this  poor  creature.     You  do,  dor/t  you.  Phil?'* 

"  Certa^y  and  surely  I  do,  guv*ner,"  is  Phil's  reply. 

'*Now  I  was  thinking,  sir/'  says  Mr.  George,  in  a  martial 
sort  of  confidence,  as  if  he  were  giving  his  opinion  in  a  council 
of  war  at  a  drum-head,  '*  that  if  this  man  was  to  take  him  to  a 
bath,  and  was  to  lay  out  a  few  shillings  in  getting  him  one  or 
two  coarse  articles — ** 

"  Mr.  George,  my  considerate  friend,"  returns  Allan,  taking 
out  his  purse,  **  it  is  the  very  favour  I  would  have  asked." 

Phil  Squod  and  Jo  are  sent  out  immediately  on  this  work  of 
improvement.  Miss  Flite,  quite  enraptured  1^  her  success, 
oMdces  the  best  of  her  way  to  Court ;  having  great  fears  that 
otherwise  her  friend  the  Chancellor  may  be  uneasy  about  her, 
or  may  give  the  judgment  she  has  so  long  expected,  in  her  ab- 
sence ;  and  observing  "  which  3rou  know,  my  dear  physician, 
and  general,  after  so  many  years,  would  be  too  absurdly  unfort 
unate ! "  Allan  takes  the  opportunity  of  going  out  to  procure 
some  restorative  medicines  ;  and  obtaining  them  near  at  hand^ 
soon  returns  to  find  the  trooper  walkingup  and  down  the  gallery 
and  to  fall  into  step  and  walk  with  him. 

"I  take  it,  sir,"  says  Mr.  George,  "that  you  know  Miss 
Summerson  pretty  well  ?  " 

Yes,  it  appears. 

"  Not  related  to  her,  sir  ?  " 

No,  it  appears. 

"Excuse  the  apparent  curiosity,"  says  Mr.  George.  "It 
seemed  to  me  [m>bable  that  yovL  might  take  more  than  a  com- 
mon interest  in  this  poor  creature,  because  Miss  Summerson 
had  taken  that  unfortunate  interest  in  him.  'Tis  my  case,  sir, 
I  assure  you." 

"And  mine,  Mr.  George." 

The  trooper  looks  sidewajrs  at  Allan's  sun-burnt  cheek  and 
bright  dsu-k  ejre,  rapidly  measures  his  height  and  build,  aad 
seems  to  approve  of  him. 

"Since  you  have  been  out,  si%  I  have  been  thinking  that  I 
unquestionably  know  the  rooms  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where 
Bucket  took  the  lad,  according  to  his  account  Though  he  is 
not  acquainted  with  the  name,  I  oan  hdp  you  to  it  Ift  Tnlb 
mgbcm.    That's  what  it  W 
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Allan  looks  at  him  inqnirhigly,  repeating  the  natite. 

''  Tulkinghorn.  That's  the  name,  sir.  I  know  the  man ;  and 
know  him  to  have  been  in  communication  with  Bucket  before^ 
respecting  a  deceased  person  who  had  given  him  offence.  J 
know  the  man,  sir.    To  my  sorrow." 

Allan  naturally  asks  what  kind  of  roan  he  is? 

''  What  kind  of  man.     Do  you  mean  to  look  at  ?^ 

'*  I  think  I  know  that  mudi  of  him.  I  mean  to  deal  with. 
Generally,  wha^  kind  of  man?" 

"  Why,  then  Fll  tell  you,  sir,"  returns  the  trooper,  stopping 
short,  and  folding  his  arms  on  his  square  chest,  so  angrily,  that 
his  face  fires  and  flushes  all  over ;  **he  is  a  confoundedly  bad 
khid  of  vaasu  He  is  a  slow-torturing  kind  of  man.  He  is  no 
Kiore  like  flesh  and  blood,  than  a  rusty  old  carbine  is.  He  is 
a  kind  of  man — by  George ! — that  has  caused  me  more  ^es(^ 
kessness,  and  more  uneasiness,  and  more  dissatisfaction  with  my- 
self, than  all  other  men  put  together.  That's  the  kind  of  man 
Mr.  Tulkinghorn  ial" 

"  I  am  sorry,"  says  Allan,  "  to  have  touched  so  sore  a  place." 

**  Sore  ?  "  The  trooper  plants  his  legs  wider  apart,  wets  the 
palm  of  his  broad  right  hand,  and  lays  it  on  his  imaginary  moa$- 
tache.  "  It's  no  fault  of  yours,  sir  j  but  you  shall  judge.  H« 
has  got  a  power  over  me.  He  is  the  man  I  spoke  of  just  now, 
as  being  able  to  tumble  me  out  of  this  place  neck  and  crop. 
He  keeps  me  on  a  constant  see-saw.  He  won't  hold  o%  and 
be  Won't  come  on.  If  I  have  a  payment  to  make  him,  or  time 
to  ask  him  for,  or  anything  to  go  to  him  about,  he  don't  see 
me,  don't  hear  me — passes  me  on  to  Melchisedech's  in  Chf- 
ford's  Inn,  Melchisedech's  in  Clifford's  Inn  passes  me  back 
again  to  him — he  keeps  me  prowling  and  dangling  about  him, 
as^if  I  was  made  of  the  same  stone  as  himself.  Why,  I  spend 
half  my  life  now,  pretty  well  loitering  and  dodging  about  his 
door.  What  does  he  care  ?  Nothing.  Ju**-  as  much  as  the 
rusty  old  carbine  I  have  compared  hmi  to.  He  chafes  and 
goads  me,  till — Bah  I  nonsense — I  am  forgetting  myself.  Mr. 
Woodcourt;**  the  trooper  resumes  lis  nuux:h ;  "all  I  say  is, 
lie  is  an  old  man ;  but  I  am  glad  I  shall  never  have  the  chance 
of  setting  spurs  to  my  horse,  and  riding  at  him  in  a  fair  field. 
For  if  i  had  that  chance,  in  one  of  the  humours  he  drives  nfe 
mto— he'd  go  down,  sir  I" 

Mr.  George  has  been  so  excited,  that  he  finds  it  necessaiy  to 
wipe  his  forehead  on  his  shirt-sleeve.  Even  while  he  whistlai 
his  impetuosity  away  with  the  National  Anthem,  some  involu» 
lary  ihakingg  of  Us  hcai*  and  heavings  of  his  chest  ttfl^  ttnfer 
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behind;  not  to  lAcntion  an  occasional  hasty  adjnstmect  with 
both  hands  of  his  open  shirt-collar,  as  if  it  were  scarcely  open 
enough  to  prevent  his  being  troubled  by  a  choking  sensation. 
In  slKMt,  Allan  Woodcourt  has  not  much  doubt  about  the  going 
down  of  Mr.  Tulkinghom  on  the  field  referred  to. 

Jo  and  his  conductor  presently  return,  and  Jo  is  assisted  t« 
his  mattress  by  the  careful  Phil ;  to  whom,  after  due  adminis 
tration  of  medicine  by  his  own  hands,  Allan  confides  all  need 
ful  means  and  instructions.      The  morning  is  by  this   time 

fettina  on  apace.  He  repairs  to  his  lodgings  to  d'-ess  and 
reakfast ;  and  then,  without  seeking  rest,  goes  awa)  to  Mr. 
Jarndyce  to  communicate  his  discovery. 

With  him  Mr.  Jamdyce  returns  alone,  confidentially  telling 
him  that  there  are  reasons  for  keeping  this  matter  very  quief 
indeed  \  and  showing  a  serious  interest  in  it  To  Mr.  Jam- 
dyce, Jo  repeats  in  substance  what  he  said  in  the  morning - 
without  anv  material  variation.  Only,  that  cart  of  his  '^ 
heavier  to  draw,  and  draws  with  a  hollower  sound. 

''Let  me  lay  here  quiet,  and  not  be  chivied  no  more,'^ 
/alters  Jo ;  ''  and  be  so  kind  any  person  as  is  a  passin'  nigh 
where  I  used  fiir  to  sweep,  as  jist  to  say  to  Mr.  Sangsby  tha< 
Jo,  wot  he  known  once,  is  a  moving  on  right  forards  with  hui 
duty,  and  I'll  be  wcry  thankful.  Td  be  more  thankful  than  I  a«a 
aready,  if  it  wos  any  ways  possible  for  an  unfortnet  to  be  it." 

He  makes  so  many  of  these  references  to  the  law-statione« 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  that  Allan,  after  conferring 
with  Mr.  Jarndyce,  good-uaturedly  resolves  to  call  in  Cook'« 
Court ;  the  rather,  as  the  cart  seems  to  be  breaking  down. 

To  Cook's  Court,  therefore,  he  repairs.  Mr.  Snagsby  u 
behind  his  counter  in  his  grey  coat  and  sleeves,  iDSi)ecting  aii 
Indenture  of  several  skins  which  has  just  come  in  from  the 
engrosser's ;  an  immense  desert  of  law-hand  and  parchment, 
with  here  and  there  a  resting-place  of  a  few  laree  letters  to 
break  the  awfiil  monotony,  and  save  the  traveller  £om  despair. 
Bbfr.  Snagsby  puts  up  at  one  of  tliese  inky  wells,  and  greets  the 
stranger  with  his  cough  of  general  preparation  for  business. 

"  You  don't  temember  me,  Mr.  Snagsby  ?  "      ^ 

The  stationer's  heart  begins  to  thump  heavily,  for  his  old 
apprehensions  have  never  abated.  It  is  as  much  as  he  cac 
do  to  answer,  ''  No,  sir,  I  can't  say  I  do.  I  should  have  con- 
aidered — ^not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it — that  I  never  san 
yoo  before,  m^ 

''Twice  before,*'  nyi  Allan  Woodcoort  **  Once  a/  a  pool 
bwlfldcy  «ad< 
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'-  lt%  come  at  last  1  *'  thinks  the  afilictetl  st^cictier,  as  leeA 
lectior  breaks  upon  him.  '*  It's  got  to  a  head  now»  and  ii 
going  to  burst  1  '*  But,  be  has  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
conduct  his  visitor  into  the  little  coantii^-house,  and  to  shut 
the  door. 

'^  Are  you  a  niamed  OBan,  sir  ?  " 

•'  No,  I  ani  not" 

<'  U'ould  you  make  the  attempt,  though  single,"  says  Mc 
Snagsby  in  a  meiaQcholy  whisper,  ^<  to  speak  as  low  as  you 
can  ?  For  my  little  woman  is  a  listening  somewheres,  or  1*11 
forfeit  the  business  and  five  hundred  pound  1  *' 

In  deep  dejection  Mr.  Snagsby  sits  down  on  his  stool,  with 
his  back  against  his  desk,  protesting : 

^*  I  never  had  a  secret  of  my  own,  sir.  I  can't  charge  my 
ueniory  with  ever  having  once  attempted  to  deceive  my  little 
KTOinan  on  my  own  account,  since  she  named  the  day.  I 
ivouldn't  have  done  it,  sir.  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon 
It,  I  couldn't  have  done  it,  I  durstn't  have  done  it  Whereas, 
and  nevertheless,  I  hnd  m)rself  wrapped  round  with  secrecy 
and  mystery,  till  my  life  is  a  burden  to  me." 

His  visitor  professes  his  regret  to  hear  it,  and  asks  him  does 
he  remember  Jo  ?  Mr.  Sni^;sby  answers  with  a  suiipressed 
groan.     O  don't  he! 

**Yoti  couldn't  name  an  individual  human  being — except 
.Dyself — that  my  little  woman  is  more  set  and  determined 
against  than  Jo^"  says  Mr»  Snagsby. 

Allan  asks  why? 

'*  Why  ?  "  repeats  Mr.  Snagsby,  in  his  desf>eration  clutching  at 
the  clump  of  hair  at  the  back  of  his  bald  head,  '*  How  should 
/know  why?  But  you  are  a  single  person,  sir,  and  may  you 
long  be  spared  to  ask  a  nuurricd  person  such  a  question  1 " 

With  this  beneficeiit  wish,  Mr.  Snagsby  coughs  a  cough  of 
dismal  resignation,  and  mbmits  himsetf'  to  liear  what  the 
visitor  has  to  communicate. 

**  There  again  ! "  says  Mr.  Snagsby,  who,  between  the 
earnestness  of  his  feelings,  and  the  suppre^ed  tones  of  his 
voice,  is  discoloured  in  the  face.  "  At  it  again,  in  a  new 
direction  1  A  certain  person  charges  me,  in  the  solemnest 
way.  not  to  talk  of  Jo  to  any  one,  even  my  little  woman. 
Then  conies  another  certain  person,  in  the  person  of  yoursell^ 
and  charges  me,  in  an  equally  solemn  way,  not  to  mention  Jo 
to  that  other  certain  person  above  all  othei  peisoas.  Whf, 
this  is  a  private  asylum  I  Why^  not  to  put  too  fine  a  poiol 
upon  i;  this  is  Bedlam,  iirl"  says  Mr.  Snagibf. 
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Bot  it  it  better  tfaaa  he  expected,  after  dl;  beiiig  no 
e«plasiOD  of  the  miiie'bekm  him,  or  deepening  of  the  pit  into 
which  he  has  hXlen,  Aad  being  tender-hearted,  and  affected, 
by  the  accouiit  he  hears  of  Jo's  condition*  he  readily  engages 
to  **  look  lound,"  as  early  in  the  evening  as  he  can  manage  it 
i|uietiy.  He  looks  round  very  q«ietly,  when  the  evening 
comes ;  but  it  may  tarn  out  that  Mrs.  Snagsby  is  as  quiet  a 
uanager  as  he. 

Jo  in  very  glad  to  see  his  old  frvsnd ;  and  says,  when  the^ 
are  left  akme,  that  he  takes  it  uncommon  kind  as  Mr.  Sangsb^ 
shoaid  oome  so  far  out  of  his  way  on  accounts  of  sich  as  him 
Mr.  Somgsby,  touched  by  the  spectade  before  him,  immediately 
lays  upon  the  tnJb^  haif-a-crown  :  that  magic  balsam  of  his  for 
%U  kifids  of  wounds. 

**  And  how  do  you  find  3rounet^  my  poor  lad  ?  "  inquires  the 
^ationer,  with  his  cough  of  sympathy. 

'*  I  am  in  luck,  Mr.  Sangsby,  I  am,"  returns  Jo,  *^  and  don't 
want  for  nothink.  I'm  more  cumfbler  nor  you  can't  think. 
Mr.  Sangsby  1  I'm  wery  sorry  diat  i  done  it,  but  I  didn't  go  fur 
to  do  it,  sir,'' 

The  statiotier  softly  lays  down  another  half-crown,  and  aidu 
him  what  it  is  that  he  is  sorry  lor  having  done  ? 

"  Mr.  Sangsby,"  says  Jo,  "  I  went  and  giv  a  iHness  to  the 
lady  as  wos  and  yit  as  warn't  the  t'other  lady,  and  none  of  'em 
never  says  nothink  to  me  for  having  done  it,  on  accounts  ot 
their  being  ser  good  and  my  having  been  s*  unfbrtnet.  The 
lady  come  herself  and  see  me  yesday,  and  she  ses,  *  Ah  Jo  I  * 
she  ses.  *  We  thought  we'd  lost  you,  Jo ! '  she  ses.  And  she 
sits  down  a  smilin  so  quiet,  and  dont  pass  a  ivord  nor  yit  a 
took  upon  me  for  having  done  it,  she  don't,  and  I  turns  agin 
die  wall,  I  doos,  Mr.  Sangsby.  And  Mr.  Jamders,  1  see  hira  a 
forced  to  turn  away  his  own  setf.  And  Mr.  Woodcot,  he  come 
fitr  to  gi%  me  somethink  fur  to  ease  me,  wot  he's  alius  a  doin  on 
day  and  night,  and  wen  he  come  a  bendin  over  me  and  a  speakia 
up  so  bok!,  i  see  his  tears  a  fallin,  Mr.  Sangsby." 

The  softened  stationer  deposits  another  half-crown  on  the 
table.  Nothing  less  than  a  repetition  of  that  infallible  remedjp 
will  reh'eve  his  feelings. 

*•  Wot  I  wos  a  thinkin  on,  Mr.  Sax-g^y,"  proceeds  Jo,  <' wo% 
as  yuu  was  able  to  write  wery  large,  p'raps  ?  " 

**  Yes,  Jo,  please  God,"  returns  the  stationer. 

^  Uncommon  precious  large,  p'raps  ?  "  says  Jo,  with 
oets. 

^  Ye%  my  poor  boy:'* 
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Jo  laugh»  witb  pleasmre.  **  Wert  I  wos  a  tfaMda  4>a 
Mr.  Saag^by,  wos,  that  when  I  was  moved  on  as  fur  as  erer  1 
could  go  and  coulc2n't  be  moved  no  furder,  whether  yo«  naighl 
be  so  good  p'raps,  as  to  write  out,  wery  kirge  so  diat  any  one 
could  see  it  anywheres^  as  that  I  wos  wery  truly  hearty  sorry 
that  I  done  it  and  that  I  never  went  fur  to  do  k ;  and  that 
though  I  didn't  know  nothink  at  all,  I  knowd  as  Mc  Woodcol 
once  cried  over  it  and  woe  aHus  grieved  over  it,  and  that  1 
hoped  as  he'd  be  aUe  to  forgive  me  in  his  mind.  If  th«  writii^ 
could  be  made  to  say  it  wery  large,  he  might" 

**  It  shall  say  it,  Jo.    Very  krge." 

Jo  lau^  agsdn.  ''^ Thankee,  Mr.  Sangsb^r.  Its  weiy  kind 
of  you,  sir,  and  it  makes  me  more  cumf  bier  nor  I  was  afore.** 

The  meek  little  stationer,  with  a  broken  and  nnfinisheit 
cough,  slips  down  his-  fourth  half-crown — he  has  never  been  S9 
dose  to  a  case  requiring  so  many — and  is  iai»  to-  depart  And 
Jo,  stad  he,  upon  thia  little  earth,  shall  meet  no  more  N* 
more. 

For  the  cart  so  hard  to  draw,  is  near  its  loume/fr  end,  and 
dtags  over  stony  ground.  All  romid  the  clock,  it  ladMrars  uf 
the  brc4Le»  steeps,  shattered  and  wonk  Not  many  times  caA 
•he  sun  rise,  and  behold  it  still  upoo  its  weaiy  soad 

Phil  S(|uod,(  with  his  smoky  gunpowder  visage,  at  oace  acts  a» 
nurse  and  works  as  armourer  at  his  little  table  in  a  comer  • 
often  loc^ng  round,  and  $ayin|^  with  a  nod  of  his  green  baizr 
cap,  and  an  encouraging  elevation  of  his  one  eyebrow,  *'  Hol4 
up,  my  boy !  Hold  up ! "  There,  too,  is  Mr.  Jarnd)rce  many  r 
time,  and  Allan  Woodcourt  almost  always^  both  thinking 
much,  how  strangely  Fate  has  entangled  this  tough  outcast  in 
^e  web  of  very  different  lives.  There  teo>  the  trooper  is  a  fre- 
(|Ment  visitor ;  j&lling  the  doorway  with  his  athletic  hgofe,  anc( 
from  his  superfluity  of  life  and  strength,  seeming  co.  shed  down 
temporary  vigour  upon  Jo,  who  never  £uls  im-  speak  more 
robustly  ia  answer  to  his  cheerful  words. 

Jo  is  ki  a  sleep  or  in  a  stupor  to^ay,  and  Allan  Woodcourt, 
newly  arrived^  stands  by  him,  looking  down  upon  his  wasted 
form.  After  a  while,  he  softly  seats  himself  upon  the  bedside 
with  liis  £ace  towards  htm — |ust  as  he  sat  io  the  kiw-wziter's  room 
— and  touches  his  chest  and  heart.  The  cart  had  very  nearly 
given  up,  but  labours  on  a  little  more. 

The  trooper  stands  in  the  doorway,  still  and  siient  Fhil  has 
stopped  in  a  low  clinking  noise,  with  his  little  hammer  in  his 
hand  Mr.  Woodcourt  looks  round  with  thut  grave  profes 
skmal  iBterest  and  attention  on  his  {kcc^  and,  giauvcing  sigyuft 
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nuttly  at  the  trooper,  signs  t(f  Phil  to  cany  hit  able  out  When 
the  little  hammer  is  next  used,  there  will  be  a  speck  of  rust 
upon  it 

**  Well,  Jo  I    What  is  the  matter  ?    Don't  be  frightened" 

<- 1  thou^it,*'  sajrs.  Je,  who  has  started,  and  is  looking  round, 
'^  I  thought  I  was  in  Tom-all-Alone's  fctgin.  Ain't  there  nobodf 
here  but  you,  Mr.  Woodcot?" 

**  Nobody." 

^  And  I  ain't  took  back  to  Tdra-all-Alone's.     Am  I,  sir  ?  " 

"  No."     Jo  closes  his  eyes,  muttering,  "  I'm  wery  thankful'' 

After  watching  him  closely  a  little  while,  Allan  puts  his  moutb 
^tTf  near  his  ear,  and  says  to  him  in  a  low,  distinct  voice : 

"  Jo !     Did  you  ever  know  a  prayer  ?  " 

"  Never  knowd  nothink,  sir." 

**'Not  so  much  as  one  ^ort  prayer  ?  " 

''  No,  sir.  Nothink  at  all.  Mr.  Chadbands  he  wos  a  prayin 
wuDst  at  Mr.  Sangsb/s  and  I  heerd  him,  but  he  sounded  as  it 
he  wos  a  speakin'  to  hisself,  and  not  to  me.  He  prayed  a  lot, 
but  /couldn't  make  out  nothink  on  it  Different  times^  there 
was  other  genlmen  come  down  Tomall-Alone's  a  prayin,  but 
they  all  mostly  sed  as  the  t'other  wuns  prayed  wrong,  and  all 
mostly  sounded  to  be  a  talking  to  theirselves,  or  a  passing 
blame  on  the  Mothers,  and  not  a  talkin  to  us.  Wt  never  knowd 
nothink.    /never  knowd  what  it  wos  all  about" 

It  takes  him  a  long  time  to  say  this ;  and  few  but  an  experi- 
enced and  attentive  listener  could  hear,  or,  hearing,  understand 
him.  After  a  short  relapse  into  sleep  or  stupor,  he  makes,  oft 
sudden,  a  strong  effort  to  get  out  of  bed. 

"Stay,  Jo?    What  now?" 

"  It's  time  for  me  to  go  to  that  there  berryin  ground,  sir,'* 
he  returns  with  a  wild  look. 

"  lie  down,  and  tell  me.    What  burying  ground,  Jo  1 " 

"  Where  they  laid  him  as  wos  wery  grod  to  me,  wery  good 
to  me  indeed,  he  wos.  If  s  time  fur  me  to  go  down  to  that 
there  berryin  ground  sir,  and  ask  to  be  put  along  with  him. 
I  wants  to  go  diere  and  be  berried.  He  used  fur  to  say  to  me, 
*  I  am  as  poor  as  you  to-day,  Jo,'  he  ses.  I  wants  to  tell  him 
that  I  am  as  poor  as  him  now,  and  have  come  there  to  be  laid 
'  a)ang  with  him. 

"  By  and  by,  Jo.    By  and  by." 

"Ahl  Fraps  they  wouldn't  do  it  if  I  wos  to  go  myselC 
But  will  you  promise  to  have  me  took  there,  sir,  and  laid  akmg 
with  him?" 

"Iwfll,: 
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'<  Thank'ee,  A.  Thaak'ee,  sir.  They'll  kaire  to  giei  tkf  kij 
of  the  gate  afore  they  can  take  me  in,  for  if  s  alius  locked 
And  there's  a  step  there,  sls  I  used  fur  to  dean  with  my  broonL 
— It's  tinned  wery  dark,  sir,    Is  there  any  light  a  comin?" 

^^  It  is  coming  (ast,  Ja", 

Fast.  The  cart  is  shaken  all  to  pieces,  and  the  nigged  road 
is  very  near  its  end. 

"  Jo,  my  poor  fellow  1 " 

^'  1  hear  ycMi,  sir,  in  the  dark,  but  I'm  a  gropin — a  gropin-^ 
let  me  catch  hold  of  your  hand." 

**  Jo»  can  you  say  what  I  say  ?  " 

<«  ril  say  anythink  as  you  say,  sir,  for  I  knows  it's  good." 

•*OuR  Father." 

"  Our  Father ! — ^yes,  that's  wery  good,  sir." 

«*  Which  art  in  Heaven." 

"  Art  in  Heaven — is  the  light  a  comin,  sir  ?  " 

<Mt  is  close  at  hand.    Hallowed  be  thy  name.** 

"  HaUowed  be— thy— " 

The  light  is  come  uix>n  tlie  dark  benighted  way.     Dead ! 

Dead,  your  Majesty.  Dead,  my  lords  and  gentlemen.  Dead, 
Right  Reverends  and  Wrong  Reverends  of  eveiy  order.  I»ead| 
men  and  women,  bom  with  Heavenly  comi^assion,  in  yout 
hearts.    And  dying  thus  around  us  every  day. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 
Chihif  In. 

|HE  place  in  Lincolnshire  has  shut  its  many  eyes  again, 
and  the  house  in  town  is  awake^  In  Lincolnshire,  the 
Dedlocks  of  the  past  doze  in  their  picture-frames,  and 
the  low  wind  murmurs  through  the  long  drawing-room 
as  if  they  were  breathii^  pretty  regularly.  In  town,  the  Ded* 
locks  of  the  present  rattle  in  their  fire-eyed  carriages  through  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  Dedlock  Mercuries,  with  ashes  (or 
hair-powder)  on  tli^ir  heads,  symptomatic  of  their  great  humility, 
loll  away  the  drowsy  mornings  in  the  little  windows  of  the  halL 
The  fashionable  woild — ^tremendous  oH),  nearly  five  miles  round 
— is  in  full  swing,  and  the  solar  ^stem  works  respectfully  at  its 
Appointed  distances. 
Where  tfaa  throi«  to  thkkMt,  where  the  lifhtis  ai#  bf%[)ites^ 
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h4i*t«  aH  the  tenses  are  ministered  to  with  the  greatest  ddicac) 
anO  refinement.  Lady  Dedlock  is.  From  the  shining  heights 
sht  has  scaled  and  taken,  she  is  never  absent  Though  ih« 
belui*  she  of  old  reposed  in  herself,  as  one  aWe  to  reserve 
whatsoever  she  would  under  her  mantle  of  pride,  is  beaten 
down ;  though  s&e  has  no  assurance  that  what  she  is  to  tlwwr 
around  her,  ^e  will  remain  another  day ;  it  is  not  in  her  vatuie, 
▼hen  etHi-nis  eyes  are  looking  on,  to  yield  or  to  drocp.  Thc| 
iay  of  her,  that  she  has  lately  grown  iiK>re  handsome  and  morf 
haugiity.  Che  debilitated  cousin  says  of  her  that  she*s  beaut} 
nough — tsetup  Shopofwomen — but  rather  larming  kind— 
ren-indingmanfact — inconvenient  woman — who  wiN  getoutof 
bedandbawthsvablishment — Shakspeare. 

Mr.  Tulkinghorn  says  nothing;  looks  nothing.  Now,  as 
Heretofore,  he  i*  to  be  found  in  doorways  of  rooms,  with  hi' 
limp  white  cravai  \oosely  twisted  into  its  old-fashioned  tie,  receiv 
tng  patronage  fron^  the  Peerage  and  making  no  sign.  Of  all 
men  he  is  still  the  iast  who  might  be  supi>osed  to  have  any 
liifluence  upon  my  Lady.  Of  all  women  she  is  still  the  las* 
who  might  be  supposed  to  have  any  dread  of  him. 

One  thing  has  been  much  on  her  mind  since  their  late  inter 
view  in  his  turret-room  at  Chesney  Wold.  She  is  now  decided, 
md  prepared  to  throw  it  off. 

It  is  morning  in  the  great  world  ;  afternoon  according  to  the 
little  sun.  The  Mercuries,  exhausted  by  looking  out  of  window, 
are  reposing  in  the  hall ;  and  hang  their  heavy  heads,  the  gor- 
geous creatures,  like  overblown  sunflowers.  Like  them,  too, 
:hey  seem  to  run  to  a  deal  of  seed  in  their  tags  and  trimmings. 
Sir  Leicester,  in  the  library,  has  fallen  asleep  for  the  good  oi 
the  country,  over  the  report  of  a  Parliamentary  cou)mittee. 
My  Lady  sits  in  the  room  in  which  she  gave  audience  to  th< 
young  man  of  the  name  of  Guppy.  Rosa  is  with  her,  and  ha! 
been  writing  for  her  and  reading  to  her.  Rosa  is  now  at  work 
upon  embroidery,  or  some  such  pretty  thing ;  and  as  she  bends 
her  head  over  it,  my  Lady  watches  her  in  sUence.  Not  for  the 
first  time  to^y. 

**Rosa." 

The  pretty  vilU^e  face  looks  brighdy  up.  Then,  seeing  how 
serious  my  Ladv  is,  looks  puzzled  and  surprised. 

'*  See  to  the  door.     Is  it  shut  ?  " 

Ves.  She  goes  to  it  and  returns,  and  looks  yet  more  sor- 
prised* 

"  I  am  about  to  place  confulence  in  you,  child,  for  I  know  I 
maf  traat  your  attttdunent,  ii  iiot  your  judgment    In  wtiat  ^ 

uiyiiizeu  uy  ■s^jOOVt  Iv^ 
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mn  going  to  do,  I  will  mot  disguise  myself  to  you  «t  lettl  Bit 
I  confide  in  yoiL  Say  nothing  to  any  one  of  what  paaset  be 
tween  us." 

The  timid  Kftle  beauty  promises  in  aH  eamestsess  to  IM 
tnii.tworthy. 

^Do  yon  know/  Lady  Dedlock  asks  her/  signing  to  her  to 
bring  her  chair  nearer ;  ^*  do  you  know,  Rosa,  that  I  am  dififer 
ent  to  yon  froni  what  I  am  to  any  one  ?  " 

**  Yes,  my  Lady.  Much  kinder.  But  then  I  often  think  1 
know  you  as  you  really  are." 

^'  You  often  think  yon  know  roe  as  I  really  am  ?  Poor  cbiid^ 
poor  child  I " 

She  says  it  with  a  kind  of  scorn — thongh  not  of  Rosa — and 
sits  brooding^  looking  dreamily  at  her. 

"  Do  you  think,  Rosa,  yon  are  any  relief  or  comfort  to  me  ? 
Do  you  suppose  your  being  young  and  natural,  and  Ibnd  of  ma 
and  grateful  to  me,  makes  it  any  pleasure  to  me  to  have  yon 
near  me?" 

"  I  don't  know,  my  lady;  I  can  scarcely  hope  so.  But  witk 
all  my  heart,  I  wish  it  was  so." 

"It  is  so,  little  one." 

The  pretty  face  is  checked  in  its  flush  of  pleasure,  by  the  dark 
expression  on  the  handsome  face  before  it.  It  looks  timidly 
for  an  explanation. 

"  And  if  I  were  to  say  to-day,  Go  I  Leave  n>e  !  I  should 
say  what  would  give  me  ^eat  pain  and  disijuiet,  child,  and  what 
would  leave  me  very  solitary." 

**  My  Lady !     Have  1  offended  you  ?  " 

"In  nothing.     Come  here." 

Rosa  bends  down  on  the  footstool  at  my  Lady's  feet.  M| 
Lady,  with  that  motherly  touch  of  the  famous  Ironmaster  night, 
lays  lier  hand  upon  her  dark  hair,  and  gently  keeps  it  there. 

"  I  told  you,  Rosa,  that  I  wished  you  to  be  happy,  and  that 
1  would  make  you  so  if  1  could  make  anylsody  happy  on  tldi 
earth.  I  can  not.  There  are  reasons  now  known  to  me,  rea- 
sons in  which  you  have  no  part,  rendering  it  iar  better  for  you 
that  yoit  should  not  remain  here.  You  must  not  remain  here 
1  have  determined  that  you  shall  not.  I  have  written  to  the 
father  of  your  lover,  and  he  will  be  here  to-day.  All  this  I  havp 
done  for  your  sake." 

The  weeping  girl  covers  her  hand  with  kisses,  and  says  what 
shall  she  do,  what  shall  she  do,  when  they  are  separated  1  Hes 
mistress  kisaes  her  on  the  cheek,  and  makes  no  other  ansfier. 
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;    ^NoWf  be  happy*  child,  under  better    .ircnmstaDcett.      B« 
beloved  and  happy ! " 

*'  Ah,  my  Lady,  I  have  sometimes  thought — ^forgive  my  beinf 
to  free — that  jvii  are  not  happy." 

"  1 1 " 
I    ''  Will  you  be  more  so,  when  you  have  sent  me  away  ?  Plrmy, 
fray,  think  again.    Let  me  stay  a  little  while  ! " 

'*  I  hive  said,  my  child,  that  what  I  do,  I  do  for  your  sake^ 
i)  >t  my  own.  It  is  done.  What  I  am  towards  you,  Rosa,  if 
what  I  am  now — ^notwhat  I  riiall  be  a  little  while  hence. 
Kemember  this,  and  keep  my  confidence.  Do  so  much  for  my 
sake,  and  thus  all  ends  between  us  ! " 

She  detaches  herself  from  her  simple-hearted  companion,  and 
leaves  the  room.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  she  next  appears 
upon  the  staircase,  she  is  in  her  haughtiest  and  coldest  state. 
As  indifferent  as  if  all  passion,  feeling,  and  interest,  had  been 
worn  out  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  and  had  perished 
from  its  surface  with  its  other  departed  monsters. 

Mercury  has  announced  Mr.  Rouncewell,  which  is  the  cause 
of  her  appearance.  Mr.  Rouncewell  is  not  in  the  library ;  but 
she  repairs  to  the  library.  Sir  Leicester  is  there,  and  she  wishes 
to  speak  to  him  first 

**  Sir  Leicester,  I  am  desirous — but  you  are  engaged." 

O  dear  no  !     Not  at  all     Only  Mr.  Tulkinghom. 

Always  at  hand.  Haunting  every  place.  No  relief  or  secu* 
rity  finom  him  for  a  moment 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Lady  Dedlock.  Will  you  allow  me  tc 
retire  ?  " 

With  a  look  that  plainly  says,  '*  You  know  you  have  the 
power  to  remain  if  you  will,"  she  tells  him  it  is  not  necessary, 
and  moves  towards  a  chair.  Mr.  Tulkinghom  brings  it  a  little 
forward  for  her  with  his  clumsy  bow,  and  retires  into  a  window 
opposite.  Interposed  between  her  and  the  fading  light  of  day 
in  the  now  quiet  street,  his  shadow  falls  upon  her,  and  he  dark- 
ens all  before  her.     Even  so  does  he  darken  her  life. 

It  is  a  dull  street  under  the  best  conditions;  where  the  two 
iong  rows  of  houses  stare  at  each  other  with  that  severity,  that 
tialf  a  dozen  of  its  greatest  mansions  seem  to  have  been  slowly 
•tared  into  stone,  rather  than  originally  built  in  that  material. 
It  is  a  street  of  such  dismal  grandeur,  so  determined  not  to 
condescend  to  liveliness,  that  the  doors  and  windows  hold  a 
gloomy  state  of  their  own  in  black  paint  and  dust,  and  the  echo- 
mg  mews  behind  have  a  dry  and  massive  appearance,  as  if  the) 
were  retenrtd  to  auUe  the  stone  chargers  of  noUe  statrtes 
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Coroptioited  garnish  of  iron-work  entwines  itself  over  the  fl^t9 
of  steps  in  this  awful  street ;  and,  from  these  petrified  bowers» 
extinguishers  for  obsolete  flambeaux  gasp  at  the  upstart  gas. 
Here  and  there  a  weak  little  iton  hoop,  through  which  bold  l>o>i 
as|>ire  to  throw  their  friends'  caps  (its  only  present  use),  renii» 
its  place  among  the  rusty  foliage,  sacred  to  the  inemoiy  of  Jt 
parteti  oi)  Nay,  even  oil  itself,  yet  lingering  at  long  inters i)» 
T  a  little  absurd  glass  pot,  with  a  knob  in  the  bottom  like  an 
oyster,  blinks  and  sulks  at  newer  lights  every  night,  like  its  high 
and  dry  master  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Therefore  there  is  not  much  that  Lady  Dedlock,  seated  in 
her  chair,  could  wish  to  see  through  the  window  in  which  Mr. 
Pulkinghorn  stands.  And  yet — ^and  yet — she  sends  a  look  in 
chat  direction,  as  if  it  were  her  hearfs  desire  to  have  that  figure 
removed  out  of  the  way. 

Sir  Leicester  begs  his  Lady's  pardon.  She  was  about  to 
say? 

«*  Only  that  Mr.  Rouncewell  is  here  (he  has  called  by  my 
appointment),  and  that  we  had  better  make  an  end  of  the  queiw 
tion  of  that  girl     I  am  tired  to  death  of  the  matter." 

"  What  can  1  do — to — assist  ?  "  demands  Sir  Leicester,  ia 
some  €onsider^l)le  dqubt. 

''  Let  us  see  him  here,  and  have  done  with  it  Will  yoa  tell 
them  to  send  him  up  ?  " 

*'  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  be  so  good  &s  to  ring.  Thank  you. 
Request,"  says  Sir  Leicester  to  Mercury,  not  immediately 
remembering  the  business  term,  '*  request  the  iron  gentleaiait 
to  walk  this  way." 

Mercury  departs  in  search  of  the  iron  gentleman,  finds,  and 
produces  him.  Sir  Leicester  receives  tluu  ferruginous  person^ 
graciously. 

'*  I  hope  you  are  well,  Mr.  Rouncewell.  Be  seated  (My 
solicitor,  Mr.  Tulkinghorn.)  My  Lady  was  desirous,  Mr. 
Rouncewell,"  Sir  Leicester  skilfully  transfers  him  with  a  solemn 
wave  of  his  hand,  ^  was  desirous  to  speak  with  you.     Hem  1^ 

^'  ]  shall  be  very  happy,"  returns  the   iron  gentleman,  ''  to  . 
give  my  best  attention  to  anything  Lady  Dedlock  does  me  the 
honour  to  say." 

As  he  turns  towards  her,  he  find^  that  the  impression  she 
makes  upon  him  is  less  agreeable  than  on  the  former  oocasioii. 
A  distant  supercilious  air  makes  a  cold  atmosphere  about  her ; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  her  bearing,  as  there  was  before^  lo 
encourage  openness. 

*«  Pra3%  sir,"  says  Lady  Dedlock,  lisdessly,  <«  may  I  be  aUqwad 
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to  tn()aire  whether  anydiing  hat  passed  betw^n  foa  and  jrom 
son,  respecting  your  son's  fancy  ?  " 

It  is  aliiKKt  too  troublesome  to  her  languid  ejres  to  bestow  a 
look  upon  hun,  as  she  asks  this  question. 

*^  If  my  memory  serves  me,  Lady  Dedlock,  I  said,  when  1 
had  the  pleiisure  of  seeing  you  before,  that  I  should  seriously 
advise  my  «on  to  conquer  that — ^fancy/'  The  ironmastei 
repeats  her  expression  witii  a  tittle  emphasis. 

'♦And  did  you?'' 

'*0 1  of  course  I  did" 

Sh-  Leicester  gives  a  nod,  approving  and  confirmatory.  Very 
proper.  The  iron  gentleman  having  said  that  he  would  do  it, 
was  bound  t^  do  it  No  difference  in  this  respect  between  the 
base  met^  and  the  precious.     Highly  proper. 

**  And  pray  has  he  done  so  ?  " 

^  Really,  t^dy  Dedlock,  I  cannot  make  3rou  a  definite  reply. 
I  fear  not.  Probably  not  yet  In  our  condition  of  life,  we 
sometimes  couple  an  intention  with  our — our  fancies,  which 
renders  them  not  altogether  easy  to  throw  off.  I  think  it  »s 
rather  our  wf  y  to  be  in  earnest*' 

Sir  Leicester  has  a  misgiving  that  there  may  be  a  hidden 
Wat  T^lerish  meaning  in  this  expression,  and  fumes  a  little, 
Mr.  Rouncewell  is  perfectly  good-humoured  and  polite;  bat, 
within  such  limits,  evidently  adapts  his  tone  to  his  reception. 

''Because,"  proceeds  my  Lady,  **  I  have  been  thinking  of  the 
nibject— -which  is  tiresome  to  me." 

**  I  am  vesy  sorry,  I  am  sure." 

"  And  also  of  what  Sir  Leicester  said  upon  it,  in  which  I 
quite  concur  ^ "  Sir  Leicester  flattered :  **  and  if  you  cannot  give 
us  the  assurapce  that  this  foncy  is  at  an  end,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  girl  had  better  leave  me." 

**  I  can  give  no  such  assurance,  Lady  Dedlock.  Nothing  of 
the  kind." 

"*  Then  sh^  had  better  go." 

**  Excuse  me,  my  Lady,"  Sir  Leicester  considerately  inter* 
poses,  ''but  peiiiaps  thb  may  be  doing  an  injury  to  the  young 
woman,  which  she  has  not  merited.  Here  is  a  jroung  woman," 
says  Sir  Leicester,  magnificently  laying  out  the  matter  with  Us 
right  hand,  Ul^e  a  service  of  plate,  ^  whose  good  fortune  it  is  to 
have  attracted  the  notice  and  favor  of  an  eminent  lady,  and  to 
live,  under  the  protection  of  that  eminent  lady,  surrounded  by 
the  various  advantages  which  such  a  position  confers,  and  waich 
are  unquestionably  very  great — I  believe  unqestiooaUy  veiy 
graat^  sir--fQr  a  youQg  woman  in  that  station  id  i'fie.     Htc 
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qaestioD  then  aiiseS)  should  that  young  wonan  be  depdved  uf 
these  many  advantages  and  that  good  fortune,  simply  because  bhe 
has ;"  Sir  Leicester,  with  an  apologetic  but  dignUied  indinadon 
of  his  head  towards  the  ironmaster,  winds  up  his  sentence ; 
'*  has  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Rounceweirs  son  ?  Now,.has 
she  deserved  this  punishment?  Is  this  just  towaids  her?  It 
this  our  previous  understanding  ?  " 

«<I  beg  your  pardon,"  interposes  Mr.  Rouncewell'^  sod's 
lather.  ''Sir  Leicester,  will  you  allow  me?  I  tfaidL  I  may 
shorten  the  subject  Pray  dismiss  that  fiom  your  connderaticn. 
If  you  remember  anything  so  unimportant — which  is  not  to  be 
exfiected — you  would  recollect  that  m^  first  thought  in  the 
affair  was  directly  opposed  to  her  remainvig  here." 

Dismiss  the  Dedlock  patronage  from  consideration?  Oi 
Sir  Leicester  b  bound  to  believe  a  pair  of  ears  that  have  been 
handed  down  to  him  through  such  a  family,  or  he  really  might 
have  mistrusted  their  report  of  the  iron  gentleman's  observa- 
tions. 

"It  is  not  necessary,"  observes  my  Lady,  in  her  coldest 
manner,  before  he  can  do  anything  but  breathe  amaziedly,  ^  to 
enter  into  these  matters  on  either  side.  The  girl  is  a  very  good 
girl ;  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  against  her ;  but  she  is  so 
far  insensible  to  her  many  advantages  and  her  good  fortune, 
that  she  is  in  love — or  supposes  she  is,  poor  little  (ool — and 
unable  to  appreciate  them." 

Sir  Leicester  begs  to  observe,  that  wholly  alters  the  case. 
He  might  have  been  sure  that  m^  Lady  had  the  best  grounds 
and  reasons  in  support  of  her  view.  He  entirely  agrees  witb 
my  Lady.    The  young  woman  had  better  go. 

"As  Sir  Leicester  observed,  Mr.  Rouncewell,  on  the  last 
occasion,  when  we  were  fatigued  by  this  business,"  Lady  I>ed« 
lock  languidly  |>roceeds,  "  we  cannot  make  conditions  with  you. 
Without  condmonsi  and  under  present  circumstances,  the  gid 
is  quite  misplaced  here,  and  had  better  go.  I  have  told  her  6a 
Would  you  wish  to  have  her  sent  back  to  the  village,  or  would 
you  like  to  take  her  with  you,  or  what  would  you  prefer?  " 

"  Lady  Dedlock,  if  I  may  speak  plainly-*" 

"By  all  means." 

'*  — I  should  prefer  the  course  whidi  will  the  soonest  celieve 
you  of  the  incumbrance,  and  remove  her  from  her  prmsnt 
position." 

"  And  to  ^eak  as  (Mainly,"  she  returns,  with  thesame  atutfied 
carelessness,  ^'•o  should  I.  Do  I  understand  that  ya«  arill 
take  her  with  yon?" 
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'  The  iron  gentieman  makes  an  iron  bow. 

"Sir  Leicester,  will  yon  riDg?"  Mr.  Tulkinghcm  st-ps  for- 
ward from  his  window  and  pulls  the  bell.  "  I  hsud  forgotten  yo^au 
Thank  you."  He  makes  his  usual  bow,  and  goes  quietly  back 
again.  Mercury,  swift  responsive,  appears,  receives  instruc- 
tions whom  to  produce,  skims  away,  produces  the  aforesaid,  and 
departs. 

Rosa  has  been  crying,  and  is  yet  in  distress.  On  her  coming 
in,  the  ironmaster  leaves  his  chair,  takes  her  arm  in  his,  and 
Yemains  with  her  near  the  door  ready  to  depart. 

- "  You  are  taken  charge  of,  you  see,"  says  my  Lady,  in  hei 
weary  manner,  ^and  are  going  away  well  protected.  I  have 
mentioned  that  yon  are  a  very  good  girl,  and  you  have  nothing 
to  cry  for." 

'*  She  seems  after  all,"  observes  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  loitering  a 
little  forward  with  his  hands  behind  him,  **  as  if  she  were  crying 
at  going  away." 

"  Why,  she  is  not  well-bred,  you  see,"  returns  Mr.  Rounce- 
wieli  with  some  quickness  in  his  manner,  as  if  he  were  glad  to 
have  the  lawyer  to  retort  upon ;  *'  and  she  is  an  inexperienced 
little  thing,  and  knows  i>o  better.  If  she  had  remained  here, 
sir,  she  would  have  improved,  no  doubt." 

*♦  No  doubt,"  is  Mr.  Tulkinghom's  composed  reply. 

Rosa  sobs  out  that  she  is  very  sorry  to  leave  my  lady,  and 
that  she  was  happy  at  Chesney  Wold,  and  has  been  happy  with 
my  I^dy,  and  ^at  she  thanks  my  Lady  over  and  over  again. 
"  Out,  you  silly  little  puss  I "  says  the  ironmaster,  checking  hei 
in  A  low  voice,  though  not  angrily  ;  *'  have  a  spirit,  if  you're 
fond  of  Wat ! "  My  Lady  merely  waves  her  off  with  indiffei 
ence,  saying,  *'  There,  there,  child.  You  are  a  good  girl.  Go 
a^ay  1"  Sir  Leicester  has  magnificently  disengaged  himself 
fiom  the  subject,  and  retired  into  the  sanctuary  of  his  blue  coat 
Mr.  Tulkinghom,  an  indistinct  form  against  the  dark  street  now 
dotted  wiUi  lamps,  looms  in  my  Lady's  view,  bigger  and  blacker 
than  before. 

"Sir  Leicester  and  Lady  Dedlock,"  says  Mr.  Rouncewell, 
aftei  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  "  I  beg  to  take  my  leave,  with 
an  apology  for  having  again  troubled  you,  though  not  of  my  own 
'  act,  on  this  tiresome  subject.  1  can  very  well  understand,  I 
Assure  you,  how  tiresome  so  small  a  matter  must  have  become 
to  Lady  Dedlock.  If  I  am  doubtful  of  my  dealing  with  it,  it  is 
onfy  because  I  cfid  not  at  first  quietly  exert  my  influence  to 
lake  vay  jroung  friend  here  away,  without  troubling  you  at  all 
But  it  appeared  to  me — I  dare  say  magnifying  the  impoitancf 
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<A  the  thing— that  it  was  respectful  to  explain  to  jrou  how  llii 
cnatter  stood,  and  candid  to  consult  your  wishes  and  conveiu* 
cnce.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  want  of  acquaintance  with 
the  polite  world.'* 

Sir  Leicester  considers  himself  evoked  out  of  the  sanctual^* 
by  these  remarks.     "Mr.  RouncewelV  he  returns^  "do  Twt 
mention  it.     JustifiSatioos  are  unnecessary^  I  hope,  on  eldie 
fiie." 

"  i  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Sir  Leicester;  and  if  1  may  by  way  ioi(>. 
t  last  wcrd,  revert  to  what  I  said  before  of  my  mothei^s  long 
connexion  with  the  family,  and  the  worth  it  bespeaks  on  both 
sides,  I  would  point  out  this  little  instance  here  on  my  arm, 
who  shows  herself  so  affectionate  and  faithful  in  parting,  and  in 
whom  my  mother,  I  dare  say,  has  done  something  to  awaken 
Mich  feelings — though  of  course  Lady  Dedlock,  by  her  h^artfeU 
interest  and  her  genial  condescension,  has  done  much  more.'^ 

If  he  means  this  ironically,  it  may  be  truer  than  he  thinks, 
lie  points  it,  however,  by  no  deviation  from  his  straightforward 
manner  of  speech,  though  in  saying  it  he  turns  towards  that 
part  of  the  dim  room  where  my  Lady  sits.  Sir  Leicester  stands 
to  return  his  parting  salutation,  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  again  rings. 
Mercury  takes  another  flight,  and  Mr.  Rouncewell  and  Rosa 
leave  the  house. 

Then  lights  are  brought  in,  discovering  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  still 
standing  in  his  window  with  his  hands  behind  him,  and  my  I^ady 
still  sittmg  with  his  figure  before  her,  closing  up  her  view  of  the 
night  as  well  as  of  the  day.  She  is  very  pale.  Mr.  Tulking^ 
horn  observing  it  as  she  rises  to  retire,  thinks,  *'  Well  she  may 
be !  The  |>ower  of  this  woman  is  astonishing.  She  has  been. 
acting  a  part  the  whole  time."  But  *ie  can  act  a  part  too— his 
one  unchanging  character — and  as  he  holds  the  door  Oj^n  for 
this  woman,  fifty  pairs  of  eyes,  each  fifty  times  sharper  than  Sir 
Leicester's  pair,  should  find  no  (law  in  hiai. 

I^y  Dedlock  dines  alone  in  her  own  room  to-day.  Sic 
Leicestei  is  whipped  in  to  the  rescue  of  the  Doodle  Party,  and 
the  discomfiture  of  the  Coodle  Taction.  Lady  Dedlock  asks^ 
on  sitting  down  to  dinner,  still  deadly  pale  (and  quite  an  tlhis- 
iration  of  the  debilitated  cousin's  text),  wliether  he  is  gone  out  ? 
Ves.  W^hether  Mr.  TulkinglK>rn  is  gone  yet  ?  No.  Presently 
ihe  asks  again,  is  he  gone  yetl  ^^o.  What  is  he  doing? 
Mercury  thinks  he  is  writing  letters  in  the  libiary.  Would  my 
Lady  wish  to  see  him  ?     Anything  but  that 

But  he  wishes  to  see  my  Lady.     Within  a  few  more  msntttct . 
te  ii  reported  as  tending  his  r  aspects,  and  coukl  my  laftdy 
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pteftse  to  Teccive  him  fbr  a  word  or  two  afier  her  dinner? 
My  I^y  xfill  receive  him  now.  He  comes  now,  apologising 
foi  intrudiog,  even  by  her  permission,  while  she  is  at  table. 
When  they  are  alone,  my  Lady  waves  her  hand  to  disi)ense 
with  such  mockeries. 

"What  do  you  want,  sir?** 

**  Why,  I-rady  Dedlock,"  says  the  lawyer,  taking  a  chair  at  a 
little  distance  from  her,  and  slowly  rubbing  his  nisty  legs  up 
and  down,,  up  and  down,  up  antl  down;  *'^I  am  rather 
surprised  by  the  eourse  you  have  taken." 

*'  Indeed?" 

**  Yos,  decidedly.  I  was  not  prepared  for  it.  I  consider  it 
A  departure  from  our  agreement  and  your  promise.  It  puts  us 
in  a  new  position,  I^ady  Dedlock.  I  feel  myself  under  thr 
necessity  of  saymg  that  J  <k>n't  a[»prove  of  it." 

He  stops  \ii  his  rubbing,  and  looks  at  her,  with  his  hands  on 
his  kncjes.  Imperturbablt?  and  unchangeable  as  he  is,  there 
is  still  an  indefinable  freedom  in  his  manner,  which  is  new,  and 
wliich  does  not  escape  this  woman's  observation. 

**  I  do  not  quite  understarni  you." 

*•  O  yes  you  do,  I  think.  I  think  you  do.  Come,  come, 
Lady  Dedlock,  we  must  not  fence  a  id  parry  now.  You  know 
you  like  this  girl." 

'*Well,  sir?" 

'*  A  nd  veil  know — and  I  know — that  you  have  not  sent  het 
away  for  the  leasons  you  have  assigned,  but  for  the  puq^ose  of 
separating  her  as  much  as  possible  from  — excuse  my  mention- 
ing it  as  a  matter  of  business — any  reproach  and  exi>osure  that 
impend  ovrr  yourself." 

*•  Well,  sir  ?  " 

*' Well,  I^ady  Dedlock,"  returns  the  lawyer,  crossing  his  legs, 
and  nursing  the  uppermost  kn  'e,  "  I  object  to  that,  1  consider 
that  a  dangerous  proceeding.  1  know  it  to  be  unnecessary, 
and  calculated  to  awaken  speculation,  doubt,  rumour,  1  don't 
know  what,  in  the  house.  Besides,  it  is  a  violation  of  our 
agreement.  You  were  to  be  exactly  what  you  were  before. 
Whereas,  it  must  be  evident  to  yourself,  as  it  is  to  me,  that 
you  have  been  this  evening  very  different  from  what  you  were 
before.     Why,  Wess  my  soul,  Lady  Dedlock,  transparently  so ! " 

**  If,  sir,"  she  begins,  "  in  my  knowledge  of  ray  seciet — ^" 
Bu*  he  interrupts  her. 

*  Mow,  Lady  Dedlock,  this  is  a  matter  of  busiaesi,  and  in  a 
jia'  er  of  business  the  ground  cannot  be  kept  too  cleai'.  It  k 
oo   jnger  jr^iiir  iecret     £xcuse  me.    That  is  just  the  misUte 
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It  is  my  secret,  in  trust  for  Sir  Leicester  and  the  fan^lj!.  If  k 
were  your  secret.  Lady  Dedlock,  we  should  not  be  here,.  Iiold- 
ing  this  conversation." 

''  That  is  very  true.  If,  in  my  knowledge  of  iht  $ecret«  I  da 
what  I  can  to  spare  an  innocent  girl  (especially,  remembering 
your  own  reference  to  her  when  you  told  my  story  to  the  assem- 
bled guests  at  Chesney  Wold)  from  the  taint  of  my  impending 
shame,  I  act  upon  a  resolution  I  have  taken.  Nothing  in  the 
world,  and  no  one  in  the  world,  could  shake  it,  or  could  mo\  e  me.*' 
This  she  says  with  great  deliberation  and  distinctness,  and  with 
no  more  outward  passion  than  himself!  As  for  him,  he  method- 
ically discusses  his  matter  of  business,  as  if  she  were  any 
insensible  instrument  used  in  business. 

" Really  ?  Then  you  see,  Lady  Dedlock,"  he  returns,  "yon 
are  not  to  be  trusted.  You  have  put  the  case  in  a  perfecdy 
plain  way,  and  according  to  the  literal  fact ;  and,  that  being  the 
case,  you  are  not  to  be  trusted." 

'*  Perhaps  you  may  remember  that  I  expressed  somjC  anxiety 
on  this  same  point,  when  we  spoke  at  night  at  Cbesner 
Wold?"  * 

"Yes,"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  coolly  getting- up  and  sta^^cBng 
on  the  hearth.  "Yes.  I  recollect,  Lady  Dedlock,  that  you 
certainly  referred  to  the  girl ;  but  that  was  before  We  came  to 
our  arrangement,  and  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  our 
arrangement  altogether  precluded  any  action  on  your  part» 
founded  upon  my  discovery.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
that.  As  to  sparing  the  girl,  of  what  importance  or  value  h« 
she  ?  Spare  1  L^uly  Dedlock,  here  is  a  family  nante  com 
promised.  One  might  have  supposed  that  the  course  wa» 
straight  on — over  everything,  neither  to  the  right  nor  tp  ttje  left 
regardless  of  all  considerations  in  the  way,  sparii^  notUng, 
treading  everything  under  foot." 

She  has  been  looking  at  the  table.  She  lifts  up  her  eyes,  a^d 
looks  at  him.  There  is  a  stern  expression  on  her  face,  and  ^ 
part  of  her  lower  lip  is  compressed  under  her  teet)^  "  '£&b 
woman  understands  me,"  Mr.  Tulkinghom  thinks,  as  she  IetS;heK 
glance  fall  again.  "  She  cannot  be  spared  VVhy  shoul^^.stic 
spare  others  ?  " 

For  a  little  while  they  are  silent  I^ady  Dedlock  has  eito? 
no  dinner,  but  has  twice  or  thrice  poured  out  water  with  a  steadj* 
hand  and  drunk  it  She  rises  from  table,  takes  a  lounging 
chair,  and  reclines  in  it,  shading  her  (ace.  There  is  nothing  1& 
her  manner  to  express  weakness  or  excite  compassion*  .--.Itjii 
thonghtfiil,  ^oony  concentrated.     "  This  woman»"  thisdcg  i^%. 
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rntkinghorn,  standing  on  the  hearth,  again  a  dark  object  dosiii| 
ip  her  view,  is  a  "  stu  jy." 

He  studies  her  at  his  leisure,  not  speaking  for  a  time.  She,  toa« 
studies  soniethtng  at  her  leisure.  She  is  not  the  first  to  speak  ; 
appearmg  indeed  so  unlikely  to  be  so,  though  he  stood  there  until 
midnight,  that  even  he  is  driven  upon  breaking  silence. 

"  Lady  Dedlock,  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  this  business 
interview  remains ;  bat  it  is  business.  Our  agreement  is  broken. 
A  lady  of  your  sense  and  strength  of  character  will  be  prepared 
for  my  now  declaring  it  void,  and  taking  my  own  course." 

**  I  am  quite  prepared." 

Mr.  Tttlkinghorn  inclines  his  head.  "  ITiat  is  all  I  have  to 
trouble  you  with.  Lady  Dedlock." 

She  stops  him  as  he  is  moving  out  of  the  room,  by  asking, 
"  This  is  the  notice  I  was  to  receive  ?  I  wish  not  to  misapprehend 
rou." 

"  Not  exactly  the  notice  you  were  to  receive,  Lady  Dedlock, 
Dtcause  the  contemplated  notice  supposed  the  agreement  to 
have  been  observed.  But  virtually  the  same,  virtually  the  same. 
The  difference  is  merely  in  a  lawyer's  mind." 

"  You  intend  to  give  me  no  other  notice  ?" 

**  You  are  right.     No." 

"  Do  you  contemplate  undeceiving  Sir  Leicester  to-night  ?  *' 

"A  home  question!"  says  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  with  a  slight 
eiuile,  and  cautiously  shaking  his  head  at  the  shaded  face. 
*No,  not  to-night." 

"To-morrow?" 

**  All  things  considered,  I  had  better  decline  answering  that 
-{uestion,  L^y  Dedlock.  If  I  were  to  say  I  don't  know  when, 
exactly,  you  would  not  believe  me,  and  it  would  answer  no  pur- 
pose It  may  be  to-morrrow.  I  would  rather  say  no  more. 
You  are  prepared,  and  I  hold  out  no  expectations  whidi 
circumstances  might  fail  to  justify.  I  wish  you  good  even- 
ing." 

She  removes  her  hand,  turns  her  pale  face  towards  him  as  he 
walks  silently  to  the  door,  and  stops  him  once  again  as  he  is 
about  to  open  it. 

"Do  you  intend  to  remain  in  the  house  any  time?  I  heard 
you  were  writing  in  the  library.    Are  you  going  to  return  there  ?  " 

**  Only  for  my  hat     I  am  going  home." 

She  bows  her  eyes  rather  than  her  head,  the  movement  is  so  slight 
and  curious ;  and  he  withdraws.  Clear  of  the  room  he  looks  at 
his  watch,  but  is  inclined  to  doubt  it  b^  a  minute  or  thereabouts. 
There  isa  spkndid  clock  upon  the  ftair€ase»  £1011011%  «•  gylapJM 
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dodu  not  oft»  aie,  for  itaaccurac^.    " hxA  what  db  jMiiay ^ 
Mr.  Tulkinghom   inquires,  rcfernng  to  it.     **What  do  yoo 
say?" 

If  it  said  now,  "  Don't  go  home !"  What  a  fimious  clobk, 
hereafter,  if  it  said  to-night  of  all  the  nights  that  it  has  cofinl»ed 
off,  to  this  old  nian  of  all  the  young  and  old  nion  wh6  have  erei 
fitood  before  it,  "  Don't  go  home  !  "  ^Vith  i is  sharp  clear  JHl  it 
strikes  three-quarters  after  seven,  and  ticks  on  again.  '  U  hy, 
you  are  worse  than  I  thought  you,'*  says  Mr.  Tulkinghorn.  mut- 
tering reproof  to  his  watdi.  **  Two  minutes  wrong  ?  At  thii 
rate  you  won't  last  my  time."  What  a  watch  to  return  good  foi 
evil,  if  it  ticked  in  answer  **  Don't  go  home  !  " 

He  passes  out  into  the  streets,  and  walks  on,  with  his  hands 
behind  him,  under  the  shadow  of  the  lofty  houses,  many  of  whose 
mysteries,  difficulties,  mortgages,  delicate  affliirs  of  all  kinds,  are 
treasured  up  within  his  old  black  satin  wa'hicoat.  lie  is  in  the 
confidence  of  the  very  bricks  and  n>oriar.  The  liigh  chimney- 
stacks  telegraphed  family  secrets  to  him.  Vet  iht-'Te  is  not  a 
voice  in  a  mile  of  them  to  whis|>er  **  Don^^t  go  homcf  1 " 

Through  the  stir  and  motion  of  the  commoner  streets; 
through  the  roar  and  jar  of  many  vehicles,  many  feet,  man}» 
voices ;  with  the  blazing  shop-lights  lighting  him  6\\y  the  v/esi 
wind  blowing  him  on,  and  the  crowd  pressing  hin«  on ;  be  is 
pitilessly  urged  upon  his  way,  and  nothing  meets  him,  niunnnr- 
ing  "  Don't  go  home ! "  Arrived  at  last  in  his  d6ll  room,  to 
light  his  candles,  and  look  round  and  up,  atnl  see  tlie  Ronun 
pointing  from  the  ceiling,  there  is  no  new  significance  in  uie 
Roman's  hand  tonight,  or  in  the  flutter  of  il>c  attendant  gro  p$ 
to  give  him  the  late  warning,  »•  Don't  cu:ne  her j  ! "  \ 

It  is  a  moonlight  night ;  but  the  moon,  being  past  the  f«  .,  u 
only  now  rising  over  the  great  wiWerne^ss  of  l*ond(m.  The 
stars  are  shining  as  they  shone  above  the  turret- leads  at  Che  neir 
Wold.  This  woman,  as  he  has  of  late  been  so  accustome  i  *o 
call  her,  looks  out  upon  them.  Her  soul  is  turbulent  within  ner ; 
she  is  sick  at  heart  and  restless.  The  large  rooms  an  ton 
cramped  and  close.  She  cannot  endure  their  restraint,  anc  wl'l 
walk  alone  in  a  neighbouring  garden. 

Too  capricious  and  imperious  in  all  she  does,  to  be  the  cause 
of  nmch  sun>risein  those  about  her  as  to  anything  she  does,  thb 
woman,  loosely  muffled,  goes  out  into  the  moonlight.  Mcrcur} 
attends  with  the  key.  Having  opened  the  garden  gate,  he  d*^ 
livers  the  key  into  his  Lady's  hand  at  her  request,  and  is  biddeu 
to  go  back.  She  will  walk  there  sonic  time,  to  ease  her  adiia§ 
hMd.     She  nax  be  mn  hour ;  she  may  be  more.     Slie  xiemktw» 
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ftirthcr  escort.    The  gate  shuts  upon  its  spring  with  a  clash,  and 
he  leaves  her  passing  on  into  the  dark  shade  of  some  trees. 

A  fine  night,  and  a  bnght  large  moon,  and  multitudes  of  stars. 
ALf4  Tulkin^om,  in  repairing  to  his  cellar,  and  in  o|>ening  and 
shotting  those  resounding  doors,  has  10  cross  a  little  prison  like 
yard.  He  looks  up  casually,  thinking  what  a  hne  r>ight,  nhat  a 
h\  ight  large  moon,  what  multitudes  of  stars  I     A  quiet  night,  too. 

A  ^ery  quiet  night.  When  the  moon  shines  very  brilliantly,  a 
solitude  and  stillness  seem  to  proceed  from  her,  that  'ntluence 
A'vcn  crowded  places  full  of  life.  Not  only  is  it  a  still  night  on 
dusty  high  roadaandon  hill-summits,  whence  a  wide  expanse  ol 
country  may  be  seen  in  repose,  quieter  and  quieter  as  it  spreads 
away  into  a  fringe  of  trees  against  the  sky,  with  the  grey  ghost 
of  a  bloom  upon  them  ;  not  only  is  it  a  still  night  in  gardens  and 
ia  woods,  and  on  the  river  where  the  water-nuiadows  are  fresh 
an4  green,  and  the  stream  sparkles  on  among  pleasant  islands, 
nntrmuring  weirs,  and  whispering  rushes ;  not  only  does  the  still- 
ness attend  it  as  it  flows  where  houses  cluster  thick,  where  many 
bridges  are  reflected  in  it,  whore  wharves  and  shipping  make  it 
black  and  awful,  where  it  winds  from  these  disflgurements 
through  marshes  whose  grim  beacons  ntand  like  skeletons 
washed  ashore,  where  it  ex^xinds  through  the  bolder  region 
of  rising  grounds,  rich  in  corn-fleld,  windmill  and  steeple, 
and  where  it  mingles  with  the  ever -heaving  sea;  not 
only  is  it  a  still  night  on  the  deep,  and  on  the  shore  where 
the  watcher  stands  to  see  the  ship  with  her  spread  wing» 
cross  the  path  of  I'ght  that  appeals  to  be  presented  to  only 
him;  but  even  on  this  stranger's  wilderness  of  London  ther# 
is  some  rest.  Its  steeples  and  lowers,  and  its  one  great  dome, 
grow  more  ethereal ;  its  smoky  house-tops  lose  their  gross 
ness,  in  the  pale  effulgence ;  the  noises  that  arise  from  ih« 
streets  are  fewer  and  are  softened,  and  the  footstei)s  on  th* 
pavements  pass  more  tranquilly  away.  Jn  these  fields  of  Mr 
Tulkinghom's  inhabiting,  where  the  shepherds  play  on  Chancer} 
pipes  that  have  no  stop,  and  keep  ^eir  sheep  in  the  fold  by  hook 
and  by  crook  until  they  have  shorn  them  exceeding  close,  eveij 
noise  is  merged,  this  moonlight  night,  into  a  distant  ringing  hunx 
as  if  the  city  were  a  vast  glass,  vibrating. 
.   Whaf  8  that  ?    Who  fired  a  gun  or  i>isiol  ?     U'here  was  it  ? 

The  few  foot-passengers  start,  stop,  and  stare  al>out  theni^ 
Some  windows  and  doors  are  opened,  and  people  come  out  to 
look*  It  was  aloud  report,  and  echoed  and  rattled  heavily.  If 
one  bouse,  or  to  a  man  says  who  was  passing.  It  has 
I^Uthtdoptui  the  neighbourhood,  who  bark  «elMQeiill|it 
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T^fied  cats  scampet  across  the  road.  While  tne  dogs  are  yd 
barking  and  howling — diere  is  one  dog  howling  like  a  demon— 
the  church -clocks,  as  if  they  were  startled  too,  begin  to  strike. 
The  hum  from  the  streets,  likewise,  seems  to  swell  into  a  shout 
But  it  is  soon  over.  Before  the  last  clock  begins  to  strike  ten, 
there  is  a  lull.  When  it  has  ceased,  the  fine  night,  the  bright 
Urge  moon,  and  multitudes  of  stars,  are  left  at  peace  again. 

Has  Mr.  Tulkinghoni  been  disturbed  ?  His  windows  are  dark 
and  quiet,  and  his  door  is  shut  It  must  be  something  unusua) 
indeed,  to  bring  him  out  of  his  shell.  Nothing  i  i  heard  of  hiin« 
nothing  is  seen  of  him.  What  power  of  cannon  might  it  take 
to  shake  that  rusty  old  man  out  of  his  immoveable  composure  } 

For  many  years,  the  persistent  Roman  has  beexi  pointing,  with 
no  particular  meaning  from  that  ceiling.  It  is  not  likely  that 
Ae  has  any  new  meaning  in  him  to-night.  Once  pointing,  always 
f>ointing — like  any  Roman,  or  even  Briton,  with  a  single  idea. 
There  he  is,  no  doubt,  in  his  impossible  attitude,  pointing,  un- 
availingly,  all  night  long.  Moonlight,  darkness,  dawn,  sunrise, 
day.  There  he  is  still,  eagerly  pointing,  and  no  one  minds 
him. 

But,  a  little  after  the  coming  of  the  day,  come  people  to  clean 
the  rooms.  And  either  the  Roman  has  some  new  meaning  in 
him,  not  expressed  before,  or  the  foremost  of  them  goes  wild  i 
for,  looking  up  at  his  outstretched  hand,  and  looking  down  at 
what  is  below  it,  that  person  shrieks  and  flies.  The  others, 
looking  in  as  the  first  one  looked,  shriek  and  fly  too,  and  there 
is  an  alarm  in  the  street. 

What  does  it  mean  ?  No  light  is  admitted  into  the  darken  -.d 
chamber,  and  people  unaccustomed  to  it,  enter,  and  tread  ng 
^ftly,  but  heavily,  carry  a  weight  into  the  bed-room,  and  la  /  it 
down.  There  is  whispering  and  wondering  all  day,  strict  seiurch 
of  every  corner,  careful  tracing  of  steps,  and  careful  noting  ol 
the  disposition  of  every  article  of  furniture.  All  eyes  look  up  at 
the  Roman,  and  all  voices  murmur,  '*  If  he  could  only  tel'.  what 
hesawl" 

He  is  poicting  at  a  table,  with  a  bottle  (nearly  full  of  wine) 
and  a  glass  upon  it,  and  two  candles  that  were  blown  c«it  sud- 
denly,  soon  after  being  lighted.  He  is  pointing  at  an  empty 
chair,  and  at  a  stain  upon  the  ground  before  it  that  n  ight  be 
almost  covered  with  a  hand.  These  objects  lie  directJy  within 
his  range.  An  excited  imagination  might  suppose  that  there 
was  something  in  them  so  terrific,  as  to  drive  the  rest  of  the 
composition,  not  only  the  attendant  big-legged  boyt,  but  tbe 
touds  and  flowen  and  pillars  too — in  shorti  the  very  body  nd 
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sotii  1^  Allegory,  and  all  the  brains  it  has— stark  mad  It  hap- 
penb  surely,  that  every^one  who  comes  into  the  darkened  room 
and  looks  at  these  things,  looks  up  at  the  Roman,  and  thathe  ii 
mvested  in  all  eyes  with  mystery  and  awe,  as  if  he  were  a  pai 
alysed  dnmb  witness. 

So,  it  shall  happen  surely,  through  many  years  to  come,  that 
glvostly  stories  shall  be  told  of  the  stain  upon  the  floor,  so  easy 
to  be  covered,  so  hard  to  be  got  out ;  and  that  the  Reman, 
pointing  from  the  ceiling,  shall  point,  so  long  as  dust  and  damp 
and  spiders  spare  him,  with  far  greater  significance  than  he  ever 
had, in  Mr.  Tulkinghom's  time,  and  with  a  deadly  meaning. 
For,  Mr.  Tulkinghorn's  time  is  over  for  evermore ;  and  the 
Roman  pointed  at  the  murderous  hand  uplifted  against  his  life, 
and  pointed  helplessly  at  him,  from  night  to  morning,  lying  face 
downward  on  the  floor,  shot  through  the  heart 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Ihaiful  Friendship 

GREAT  annual  occasion  has  come  round  in  the  ea 
tablishment  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bagnet,  otherwise  Lignum 
Vitae,  ex-artilleryman  and  present  bassoon-player.  An 
occasion  of  feasting  and  festival.  The  celebration  oi 
i  birthday  in  the  family. 

It  is  not  Mr.  Bagnefs  bwthday.  Mr.  Bagnet  merely  dis 
anguishes  that  epoch  in  the  musical  instrument  business,  by 
kissing  the  children  with  an  extra  smack  before  breakfast,  smok- 
ing an  additional  pipe  after  dinner,  and  wondering  towards 
evening  what  his  poor  old  mother  is  thinking  about  it, — a  subject 
of  infinite  speculation,  and  rendered  so  by  his  mother  having 
departed  this  life  twenty  years.  Some  men  rarely  revert  to 
their  father,  but  seem,  in  the  bank-books  of  their  remembrance, 
fo  have  transferred  all  the  stock  of  filial  affection  into  their 
mother's  name.  Mr.  Bagnet  is  one  of  these.  Perhaps  his 
exalted  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  old  girl,  causes  him 
usually  to  make  the  noun-substantive,  Goodness,  of  the  feminine 
gender. 

It  is  not  the  biithday  of  one  Of  the  three  children.     Thoie 
occasions  are  kept  with  some  marks  of  distinction,  but  tiicy 
rarely  overleap  the  bounds  of  happy  returns  and  a  pwldui^ 
ft 
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On  young  Woolwich's  l^cst  birthday,  Mr.  .Bugnet  certainly  did 
.  after  observing .  upon  his  growth  and  general  advancement, 
,  proceed,  in  a  moment  of  profound  reflection  on  the  changei 
wrought  by  time,  to  examine  him  in  the  catechism ;  .accom- 
plishing with  extreme  accuracy  the  questions  number  one  and 
two,  What  is  your  name  ?  and  who  gave  you  that  name  ?  but 
Ihere  faiUng  in  the  exact  precision  of  his  memory,  and  substi- 
tuting for  number  three,  the  question  And  how  do  you  like  that 
name  ?  which  he  propounded  with  a  sense  of  its  importance, 
in  itself  so  edifying  and  improving,  as  to  give  it  quite  an 
orthodox  air.  This,  however,  was  a  specialty  on  that  particular 
birthday,  and  not  a  generic  solemnity. 

It  is  the  old  girl's  birthday  ;  and  that  is  the  greatest  holiday 
and  reddest-letter  day  in  Mr.  Bagnet's  calendar.  The  auspicious 
event  is  always  commemorated  according  to  certain  forms,  set- 
tled and  prescribed  by  Mr.  Bagnet  some  years  since.  Mr 
Bagnet  being  deeply  convinced  that  to  have  a  pair  of  fowjs  foi 
dinner  is  to  attain  the  highest  pitch  of  imperial  luxury,  invariably 
goes  forth  himself  very  early  in  the  morning  of  this  day  to  buy 
a  pair ;  he  is,  as  invariably  taken  in  by  the  vendor,  and  installed 
in  the  possession  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  any  coop  in  Europe. 
Returning  with  these  triumphs  of  toughness  tied  up  in  a  clean 
blue  and  white  cotton  handkerchief  (essential  to  the  arrange- 
ments), he  in  a  casual  manner  invites  Mrs.  Bagnet  to  declare  at 
breakfast  what  she  would  like  for  dinner.  Mrs.  Bagnet,  by  a 
coincidence  never  known  to  fail,  replying  Fowls,  Mr.  Bagnet 
instantly  produces  his  bundle  from  a  place  of  concealment, 
amidst  general  amazement  and  rejoicing.  He  further  requirer 
that  the  old  girl  shall  do  nothing  all  day  long,  but  sit  in  her  very 
best  gown,  and  be  served  by  himself  and  the  young  people.  As 
he  is  not  illustrious  for  his  cookery,  this  may  be  supposed  to  be 
a  matter  of  state  rather  than  enjoyment  on  the  old  girl's  part ; 
but  she  keeps  her  state  wUi.  all  imaginable  cheerfulness. 

On  this  present  birthday,  Mr.  Bagnet  has  accomplished  the 
ufcual  preliminaries.  He  has  bought  two  specimens  of  poultry 
which,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  adages,  were  certainly  not  caught 
)rith  chaff,  to  be  prepared  for  the  spit ;  he  has  amazed  and  re* 
Iciced  the  family  by  their  unlooked-for  production  ;  he  is  him 
iplf  directing  the  roasting  of  the  poultry  ;  and  Mrs.  Bagnet, 
with  her  wholesome  brown  fingers  itching  to  pievenc  what  she 
sees  going  "vrong,  sits  in  her  gown  of  ceremon)',  an  honoured 
guest. 

Quebec  aod  Malta  lay  the  cloth  for  dinner,  while  Woolwich, 
•erving  at  betenBis  him,  under  his  father,  keeps  the  fowls  re* 
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folving.  To  these  yaung  scullions  Mrs/Bagnet  occasionally 
imparts  a  wink,  or  a  shake  of  tha  head,  or  a  crooked  face,  as 
they  made  mistakes. 

**  At  half  after  one."  Says  Mr.  Bagnet.  "  To  the  minute. 
The/ll  be  done." 

Mrs.  Bagnet,  with  anguish,  beholds  one  of  them  at  a  stand- 
jtill  before  the  fire,  and  beginning  to  burn. 

"  You  shall  have  a  dinner,  old  girl,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet  "  Fit 
for  a  queen." 

Mrs.  Bagnet  shows  her  white  teeth  cheerfully,  but  to  the  per- 
ception of  her  son  betrays  so  much  uneasiness  of  spirit,  that  he 
is  impelled  by  the  dictates  of  affection  to  ask  her,  with  his  eyes, 
what  is  the  matter? — thus  standing,  with  his  eyes  wide  open, 
more  oblivious  of  the  fowls  than  before,  and  not  affording  the 
least  hope  of  a  return  to  consciousness.  Fortunately,  his  elder 
sister  perceives  the  cause  of  the  agitation  in  Mrs.  Bagnet' s 
breast,  and  with  an  admonitory  poke  recalls  him.  The  stopped 
fowls  going  round  again,  Mrs.  Bagnet  closes  her  eyes,  in  the 
intensity  of  her  relief. 

"  George  will  look  us  up,*  says  Mr.  Bagnet.  "  At  half-after 
four.  To  the  moment.  How  many  years,  old  girl.  Has 
George  looked  us  up.     This  afternoon  ?  " 

"Ah,  Lignum,  Lignum,  as  many  as  make  an  old  woman  of  a 
young  one,  I  begin  to  think.  Just  about  that,  and  no  less,"  re- 
turns Mrs.  Bagnet,  laughing  and  shaking  her  head. 

"  Old  girl,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet.  **  Never  mind.  You*d  be  as 
young  as  ever  yoii  was.  If  you  wasn't  younger.  Which  you 
are.     As  everybody  knows." 

Quebec  and  Malta  here  exclaim,  with  clapping  of  hands,  that 
Bluffy  is  sure  to  bring  mother  sometiiing,  and  begin  to  speculate 
on  what  it  will  be. 

"  Do  you  know,  Lignum,"  says  Mrs.  Bagnet,  casting  a  glance 
on  the  table-cloth,  and  winking  "  salt ! "  at  Malta  with  her  right 
eye,  and  shaking  the  pepper  away  from  Quebec  with  her  heaid ; 
*'  I  begin  to  think  George  is  in  the  roving  way  again." 

"  George,"  returns  Mr.  Bagnet,  "  will  never  desert.  And  leave 
^  old  comrade.     In  the  lurch.     Don't  be  afraid  of  it." 

**  No,  Lignum.  No.  I  don*t  say  he  will.  I  don't  thmk  he 
will.  But  if  he  could  get  over  this  money-trouble  of  his,  I  be- 
lieve he  would  be  off." 

Mr.  Bagnet  asks  why  ? 

"Well,'  return*  hi?  wife,  considering.  "George  seems  to 
me  to  be  getting  not  a  little  impatient  and  restless.  I  don'f 
lay  but  nhat  \i%  as  free  as  ever.     Of  course  he  must  bt 
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free,  or  he  wouldn't  be  George  ;  but  he  smarts,  and  seems  put 
out." 

"He's  extra-drilled,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet.     "By  a  lawyer.     Who 
would  put  the  devil  out." 

"  There's  something  in  that,"  his  wife  assents ;  "  but  so  it  is, 
I  ignum." 

Further  conversation  is  prevented,  for  the  time,  by  the 
necessity  ander  which  Mr.  Bagnet  finds  himself  of  directing 
the  whole  force  of  his  mind  to  the  dinner,  which  is  a  little  en- 
dangered by  the  dry  humour  of  the  fowls  in  not  yielding  an\ 
gravy,  and  also  by  the  made-gravy  acquiring  no  flavour,  and  turn 
ing  out  of  a  flaxen  complexion.  With  a  similar  perverseness, 
the  potatoes  crumble  off  forks  in  the  process  of  peeling,  up- 
heaving from  their  centres  in  every  direction,  as  if  they  werr 
subject  to  earthquakes.  The  legs  of  the  fowls,  too,  are  longer 
than  could  be  desired,  and  extremely  scaly.  Overcoming  these 
disadvantages  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  Mr.  liagnet  at  last  dishes, 
and  they  sit  down  at  table ;  Mrs.  Bagnet  occupying  the  guest's 
place  at  his  right  hand. 

It  is  well  for  the  old  girl  that  she  has  but  one  birthday  in  a 
year,  for  two  such  indulgences  in  poultry  niight  be  injurious. 
Every  kind  of  finer  tendon  and  ligament  that  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  poultry  to  possess,  is  developed  in  these  specimens  in  the  sin- 
gular form  of  guitar-strings.  Their  limbs  appear  to  have  struck 
roots  into  their  breasts  and  bodies,  as  aged  trees  strike  roots 
into  the  earth.  Their  legs  are  so  hard,  as  to  encourage  the  idea 
that  they  must  have  devoted  the  greater  part  of  their  long  and 
arduous  lives  to  pedestrian  exercises,  and  the  walking  of 
matches.  But  Mr.  Bagnet,  unconscious  of  these  little  defects, 
sets  his  heart  on  Mrs.  Bagnet  eating  a  most  severe  quantity  of 
the  delicacies  before  her ;  and  as  that  good  old  girl  would  not 
cause  him  a  moment's  disappointment  on  any  day,  loast  of  all 
on  such  a  day,  for  any  consideration,  she  imperils  her  digestion 
fearfully.  How  young  Woolwich  cleans  the  drum-sticks  without 
being  of  ostrich  descent,  his  anxious  mother  is  at  a  loss  to  un 
derstand. 

The  old  girl  has  another  trial  to  undergo  after  the  conclusiori 
A  \he  repast,  in  sitting  in  state  to  see  the  room  cleared,  the 
learth  swept,  and  the  dinner-service  washed  up  and  polished  in^-- 
the  back  yard.  The  great  delight  and  energy  with  which  the 
two  young  ladies  apply  themselves  to  t!\ese  duties,  turning  up 
their  skirts  in  imitation  of  their  mother,  and  skating  in  and  out 
on  little  scaffolds  of  pattens,  inspire  the  highest  hopes  for  the 
fiiturei  but  some  anxiety  for  the  present.    The  same  cau  jcs  lead 
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to  a  confusion  of  tongues,  a  clattering  of  crockery,  a  rattling  of 
tin  mugs,  a  whisking  of  brooms,  and  an  expenditure  of  water, 
all  in  excess ;  while  the  saturation  of  the  young  ladies  themselvei 
is  aimost  too  moving  a  spectacle  for  Mrs.  Bagnet  to  look  upon, 
with  the  calmness  proper  to  her  position.  At  last  the  various 
cleansing  processes  are  triumphantly  completed ;  Quebec  ana 
Malta  appear  in  fresh  attire,  smiling  and  dry ;  pipes,  tobacco, 
and  something  to  drink,  are  placed  upon  the  table  ;  and  the  cild 
girl  enjoys  the  first  peace  of  mind  she  ever  knows  on  the  oay  oi 
ihis  delightful  entertainment. 

When  Mr.  Bagnet  takes  his  usual  seat,  the  hands  of  the  clock 
are  very  near  to  half-past  four ;  as  they  mark  it  accurately,  Mr. 
Bagnet  announces, 

•'  George  !     Military  time." 

It  is  George;  and  he  has  hearty  congratulations  for  the  old 
girl  (whom  he  kisses  on  the  great  occasion),  and  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  for  Mr.  Bagnet.  "  Happy  returns  to  all !  **  says  Mr. 
George. 

"  But,  George,  old  man  ! "  cries  Mrs.  Bagnet,  looking  at  him 
curiously.     "  What's  come  to  you  ?  " 

"Come  to  me?" 

**  Ah !  you  are  so  white,  George — for  you — and  look  so 
shocked.     Now,  don't  he,  Lignum?" 

"George,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet,  **tell  the  old  girl.  Whafs  the 
matter." 

"  I  didn't  know  I  looked  white,"  says  the  trooper,  passing  his 
hand  over  his  brow,  "and  1  didn't  know  I  looked  shocked,  and 
I'm  sorry  I  do.  But  the  truth  is,  that  boy  who  was  taken  in  at 
my  place  died  yesterday  afternoon,  and  it  has  rather  knocked 
me  over." 

"Poor  creetur!"  says  Mrs.  Bagnet,  with  a  mother's  pity. 
*  Is  he  gone  ?     Dear,  dear  I " 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  say  anything  about  it,  for  if  s  not  birthday 
talk,  but  you  have  got  it  out  of  me,  you  see,  before  I  sit  down. 
I  should  have  roused  up  in  a  minute,"  says  the  trooper,  making 
hmiself  speak  more  gaily,  "  but  you're  so  quick,  Mrs.  Bagnet." 

"You're  right.  The  old  girl,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet.  "Is  at 
quick.     As  powder." 

"And  whafs  more,  she's  the  subject  of  the  day,  and  we'll 
stick  to  her,"  cries  Mr.  George.  "  See  here,  I  have  brought  a 
little  brooch  along  with  me.  It's  a  poor  thing,  you  know,  but 
it's  a  keepsake.    That's  all  the  good  it  is,  Mrs.  Bagnet." 

Mr.  George  produces  his  present,  which  is  greeted  with  ad- 
miring leapingt  and  clappings  by  the  young  family,  and  with  I 
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ipectes  of  revet ential  admiration  by  Mr.  Bagnet.     ''  Old  girl^ 
says  Mr.  Bagnct.     "  Tell  him  my  opinion  of  it" 

"Why,  it's  a  wonder,  George!"  Mrs.  Bagnet  txdaima 
"  It's  the  beautifuJlest  thing  that  ever  was  seen  ! " 

**  Good  I  "  says  Mi:.  Bagnet     "  My  opinion." 

"  It's  so  pretty,  George,"  cries  Mrs.  Bagnet,  tunjing  it  on  ai 
sideii  and  holding  it  out  at  arm's  length,  ^*  that  it  seems  toe 
choice  for  me." 

"  Bad  I "  says  Mr.  Bagnet     *'  Not  my  opinion." 

"  But  whatever  it  is,  a  hundred  thousand  thanks,  old  fellow,* 
says  Mrs.  Bagnet,  her  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure,  and  hei 
hand  stretched  out  to  him ;  "  and  though  I  have  been  a  cross- 
grained  soldier's  wife  to  you  sometimes,  George,  we  are  as 
strong  friends,  I  am  sure,  in  reality,  as  ever  can  be.  Now  you 
shall  fasten  it  on  yourself,  for  good  luck,  if  you  will,  George." 

The  children  close  up  to  see  it  done,  and  Mr.  Bagnet  looks 
over  young  Woolwich's  head  to  see  it  done,  with  an  interest  so 
maturely  wooden,  yet  so  pleasantly  childish,  that  Mrs.  Bagnet 
cannot  help  laughing  in  her  airy  way,  and  saying,  **  O,  Lignum, 
Lignum,  what  a  precious  old  chap  you  are  ! "  But  the  trooper 
fails  to  fasten  the  brooch.  His  hand  shakes,  he  is  nervous,  and 
it  falls  off.  **  Would  any  one  believe  this  ?  "  says  he,  catching 
it  as  it  drops,  and  looking  round.  **  I  am  so  out  of  sorts  that  I 
bungle  at  an  easy  job  like  this  ! " 

Mrs.  Bagnet  concludes  that  for  such  a  case  there  is  no  remedy 
like  a  pipe ;  and  fastening  the  brooch  herself  in  a  twinkling, 
causes  the  trooper  to  be  inducted  into  his  usual  snug  place,  and 
the  pipes  to  be  got  into  action.  '*  \i  that  don't  bring  you  round, 
George,"  says  she,  "just  throw  your  eye  across  here  at  your 
present  now  and  then,  and  the  two  together  must  do  it" 

"You  ought  to  do  it  of  yourself,"  (ieorge  answers;  "I  kiow 
that  very  well,  Mrs.  Bagnet.  Til  tell  you  how,  one  way  and 
another,  the  blues  have  got  to  be  too  many  for  me.  Here  was 
this  poor  lad.  'Twas  dull  work  to  see  him  dying  as  he  did,  and 
not  b?  able  to  help  him." 

"What  do  you  mean,  George?  You  did  help  him.  Yob 
took  him  under  your  roof." 

"  I  helped  him  so  far,  but  that's  little.  I  mean,  Mrs.  Bagnet, 
there  he  was,  dying  without  ever  having  been  taught  much  more 
than  to  know  his  right  hand  from  his  left.  And  he  was  too  fax 
gone  to  be  helped  out  of  that." 

"  Ah,  poor  creetur  1 "  says  Mrs.  Bagnet 

"  Then,"  says  the  trooper,  not  yet  lighting  his  pipe,  and  paM* 
bg  his  heavy  hand  over  his  hair,  "  that  brought  up  Giidiey  in 
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ft  man's  mind.  His  was  a  bad  case  too,  in  a  different  way. 
Then  the  two  got  mixed  up  in  a  man's  mind  with  a  flinty  old 
rascal  who  had  to  do  with  both.  And  to  think  of  that  rusty 
carbine,  stock  and  barrel,  standing  up  on  end  in  his  corner,  hard, 
indifferent,  taking  everything  so  evenly — it  made  flesh  and 
blood  tingle,  I  do  assure  you." 

**  My  advice  to  you,"  returns  Mrs.  Bagnet,  "  is  to  light  your 
pipe,  and  tingle  that  way.  It's  wholesomer  and  comfortabler, 
and  better  for  the  health  altogether." 

"  You're  right,"  says  the  trooper,  '*  and  I'll  do  it !  " 

So,  he  does  it :  though  still  with  an  indignant  gravity  that  im- 
presses the  young  Bagnets,  and  even  causes  Mr.  Bagnet  to  defer 
the  ceremony  of  drinking  Mrs.  Bagnet's  health ;  always  given  by 
himself,  on  these  occasions,  in  a  speech  of  exemplary  terseness. 
But  the  young  ladies  having  composed  what  Mr.  Bagnet  is  in 
the  habit  of  calling  "the  mixtur,"  and  George's  pipe  being  now 
in  a  glow,  Mr.  Bagnet  considers  it  his  duty  to  proceed  to  the 
toast  of  the  evening.  He  addresses  the  assembled  company  in 
the  following  terms. 

"  George.  Woolwich.  Quebec.  Malta.  This  is  her  birth- 
day. Take  a  day's  march.  And  you  won't  find  such  another. 
Here's  towards  her  ! " 

The  toast  having  been  drunk  with  enthusiasm,  Mrs.  Bagnet 
returns  thanks  in  a  neat  address  of  corresponding  brevity.  This 
model  composition  is  limited  to  the  three  words  *'  And  wishing 
yours ! "  which  the  old  girl  follows  up  with  a  nod  at  everybody 
in  succession,  and  a  well-regulated  swig  of  the  mixture.  This 
she  again  follows  up,  on  the  present  occasion,  by  the  wholly  un- 
expected exclamation,  "  Here's  a  man  ! " 

Here  is  a  man,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  little  com- 
pany, looking  in  at  the  parlour  door.  He  is  a  sharp-eyed  man 
— a  quick  keen  man — and  he  takes  in  everybody's  look  at  him, 
all  at  once,  individually  and  collectively,  in  a  manner  that 
itamps  him  a  remarkable  man. 

"  George,"  says  the  man,  nodding,  "  how  do  you  find  your* 
self?" 

"  Why,  its  Bucket ! "  cries  Mr.  George. 

"  Yes,"  says  the  man,  coramg  in  and  closing  the  door.  "  I 
was  going  down  the  street  Aere,  when  I  happened  to  stop  and 
,ook  in  at  the  musical  instruments  in  the  shop  window — a  friend 
of  mine  is  in  wants  of  a  second-hand  wiolinceller,  of  a  good  tont 
— and  I  saw  a  party  enjoying  themselves,  and  I  thought  it  wai 
you  in  the  comer ;  I  thought  I  couldn't  be  mistaken.  How 
foes  the  world  with  you,  George,  at  the  present  moment  f 
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Pretty  smooth?  And  with  you,  ma'am  ?  And  with  you,  gov- 
ernor? And  Lord!"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  opening  his  anns, 
"  here's  children  too  !  You  may  do  anything  with  me,  if  you 
only  show  me  children.  Give  us  a  kiss,  my  pets.  No  occasion 
to  inquire  who  your  Either  and  mother  is.  Never  saw  such  a 
likeness  in  my  life  ! " 

Mr.  Bucket,  not  unwelcome,  has  sat  himself  down  next  to 
Mr.  George,  and  taken  Quebec  and  Malta  on  his  knees.  "You 
pretty  dears,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  "give  us  another  kiss;  it's  ihe 
only  thing  Tm  greedy  in.  Lord  bless  you,  how  healthy  you 
look  I  And  what  may  be  the  ages  of  these  two,  nja'am  ?  I 
should  put  'em  down  at  the  figures  of  about  eight  and  ten." 

"  You're  very  near,  sir,"  says  Mrs.  Bagnet. 

"  I  generally  am  near,"  returns  Mr.  Bucket,  "  being  so  fond 
of  children.  A  friend  of  mine  has  had  nineteen  of 'em,  ma'am, 
all  by  one  mother,  and  she's  still  as  fresh  and  rosy  as  the  morn- 
ing. Not  so  much  so  as  yourself,  but,  upon  my  soul,  she  comes 
near  you  !  And  what  do  you  call  these,  my  darling?  "  pursues 
Mr.  Bucket,  pinching  Malta's  cheek.  "These  are  peaches, 
these  are.  Bless  your  heart !  And  what  do  you  think  about 
father  ?  Do  you  think  father  could  recommend  a  second-hand 
wiolinceller  of  a  good  tone  for  Mr.  Bucket's  friend,  my  dear? 
My  name's  Bucket.    Ain't  that  a  funny  name  ?  " 

These  blandishments  have  entirely  won  the  family  heart. 
Mrs.  Bagnet  forgets  the  day  to  the  extent  of  filling  a  pipe  and  a 
glass  for  Mr.  Bucket,  and  waiting  upon  him  hospitably.  She 
would  be  glad  to  receive  so  pleasant  a  character  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, but  she  tells  him  that  as  a  friend  of  George's  she  is 
particularly  glad  to  see  him  this  evening,  for  George  has  not 
been  in  his  usual  spirits. 

"  Not  in  his  usual  spirits  ?  "  exclaims  Mr.  Bucket  "  Why,  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing !  What's  the  matter,  George  ?  You 
don't  intend  to  tell  me  you've  been  out  of  spirits.  What  should 
you  be  out  of  spirits  for  ?  You  haven't  got  anything  on  your 
mind,  you  know." 

"  Nothing  particular,"  returns  the  trooper. 

"  /  should  think  not,  *  rejoins  Mr.  Bucket  "  What  could  you 
have  on  your  mind,  you  know  I  And  have  these  pets  got  any- 
thing on  their  minds,  eh  ?  Not  they ;  but  they'll  be  upon  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  young  fellows,  some  of  these  days,  and 
make  'em  precious  low-spirited.  I  ain't  nmcli  of  a  prophet,  but 
I  can  tell  you  that,  ma'am." 

Mrs.  Bfl^piet,  quite  channed,  bopei  Mr.  Bucket  has  a  fiuniti 
•f  his  own. 
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"There,  ma'am,"  says  Mr.  Backet.  "  Would  you  believe  it? 
No,  I  haven't.  My  wife,  and  a  lodger,  constitute  my  family. 
Mrs.  Bucket  is  as  fond  of  children  as  myself,  and  as  wishful  to 
have  'em  ;  but  no.  So  it  is.  Worldly  goods  are  divided  un 
equally,  and  man  must  not  repine.  What  a  very  nice  back  yardj 
ma'am  !     Any  way  out  of  that  yard,  now  ?  " 

lliere  is  no  way  out  of  that  yard. 

**  Ain't  there  really?"  says  Mr.  Bucket.  "I  should  h«v« 
thought  there  might  have  been.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  ever 
saw  a  back  yard  that  took  my  fancy  more.  Would  you  allow 
me  to  look  at  it  ?  Thank  you.  No,  I  see  there's  no  way  out 
But  what  a  very  ^ood-proportioned  yard  it  is ! " 

Having  cast  his  sharp  eye  all  about  it,  Mr.  Bucket  returns  to 
his  chair  next  his  friend  Mr.  George,  and  pats  Mr.  George 
affectionately  on  the  shoulder. 

**  How  are  your  spirits,  now,  George?" 

"  All  right  now,"  returns  the  trooper. 

"That's  your  sort!"  says  Mr.  Bucket.  "Why  should  you 
ever  have  been  otherwise  ?  A  man  of  your  fine  figure  and  con 
stitution  has  no  right  to  be  out  of  spirits.  That  ain't  a  chest  to 
be  out  of  spirits,  is  it,  ma'am  ?  And  you  haven't  got  anything 
on  your  mind,  you  know,  George ;  what  could  you  have  on 
your  mind  ! " 

Somewhat  harping  on  this  phrase,  considering  the  extent  and 
variety  of  his  conversational  powers,  Mr.  Bucket  twice  or  thrice 
repeats  it  to  the  pipe  he  lights,  and  with  a  listening  iace  that  is 
particularly  his  own.  But  the  sun  of  his  sociality  soon  recov- 
ers  from  this  brief  eclipse,  and  shines  again. 

"  And  this  is  brother,  is  it,  my  dears  ?  "  says  Mr.  Bucket,  re- 
ferring to  Quebec  and  Malta  for  information  on  the  subject  of 
young  Woolwich.  "And  a  nice  brother  he  is — half  brother  I 
mean  to  say.     For  he's  too  old  to  be  your  boy,  ma'am." 

"  I  can  certify  at  all  events,  that  he  is  not  anybody  else's," 
returns  Mrs.  Bagnet,  laughing. 

"  Well,  you  do  surprise  me  !  Yet  he's  like  you,  there's  no 
denying.  Lord,  he's  wonderfully  like  you !  But  about  what 
you  may  call  the  brow,  you  know,  there  his  father  comes  out  I " 
Mr.  Bucket  compares  the  faces  with  one  eye  shut  up,  while 
Mr.  Bagnet  smokes  in  stolid  satisfaction. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  Mrs.  Bagnet  to  inform  him,  that 
the  boy  is  George's  godson. 

"  George's  godson,  is  he?"  rejoins  Mr.  Bucket,  with  extremf 
cordiality.  "  i  must  shake  hands  over  again  with  George's  god 
loa     G<>dfather  and  godton  do  credit  U  one  anothrir.    And 
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vluit  do  70a  intend  to  make  of  him,  ma'am  ?    Does  he  ihov 

any  tnm  for  any  musical  instrument  ?  " 

^r.  Bagnet  suddenly  interposes,  "  Plays  the  Fife.  Beauti 
fuL" 

"Would  you  believe  it,  governor,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,. struck 
by  the  coincidence,  "  that  when  1  was  a  boy  I  played  the  fife 
myself?  Not  in  a  scientific  way,  as  I  expect  he  does,  but  by 
car.  Lord  bless  you  !  British  Orenadiers — there's  a  tune  to 
R^arm  an  Englishman  up  ?  Could  you  give  us  British  Grena- 
diers, my  fine  fellow  ?  " 

Nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the  little  circle  than 
this  call  upon  young  Woolwich,  who  Immediately  fetches  his  fife 
and  performs  the  stirring  melody :  during  which  performance 
Mr.  Bucket,  much  enlivened,  beats  time,  and  never  fails  to 
come  in  sharp  with  the  burden,  '*  Brit  Ish  Gra-a-anadeers ! " 
In  short,  htf  shows  so  much  musical  taste,  thai  Mr.  Bagnet  act- 
ually takes  his  pipe  from  his  lips  to  express  his  conviction  that 
he  is  a  singer.  Mr.  Bucket  receives  the  harmonious  impeach- 
ment so  modestly :  confessing  how  that  he  did  once  chaunt  a 
little,  for  the  expression  of  the  feelings  of  his  own  bosom,  and 
with  no  presumptuous  idea  of  entertaining  his  friends  :  that  he  is 
asked  to  sing.  Not  to  be  behindhand  in  the  sociality  of  the 
evening,  he  complies,  and  gives  them  "  Believe  me  if  all  those 
endearing  young  charms."  This  ballad,  he  informs  Mrs.  Bagnet, 
he  considers  to  have  been  his  most  powerful  ally  in  moving  the 
heart  of  Mrs.  Bucket  when  a  maiden,  and  inducing  her  to  ap- 
proach the  altar — Mr.  Bucket's  own  words  are,  to  come  up  to 
the  scratch. 

This  sparkling  stranger  is  such  a  new  and  agreeable  feature 
in  the  evening,  that  Mr.  George,  who  testified  no  great  emo- 
tions of  pleasure  on  his  entrance,  begins,  in  spite  of  himself,  to 
be  rather  proud  of  him.  He  is  so  friendly,  is  a  man  of  so  many 
resources,  and  so  easy  to  get  on  with,  that  it  is  something  to 
have  made  him  known  there.  Mr.  Bagnet  becomes,  after 
another  pipe,  so  sensible  of  the  value  of  his  acquaintance,  that 
he  solicits  th*  honour  of  his  company  on  the  old  girl's  next  birth- 
day If  an;  thing  can  more  closely  cement  and  consolidate  the 
esteem  which  Mr.  Bucket  has  formed  for  the  family,  it  is  the 
discovery  of  the  nature  of  the  occasion.  He  drinks  to  Mrs. 
Bagnet  with  a  warmth  approaching  to  rapture,  engages  himself 
for  that  day  twelvemonth  more  than  thankfully,  makes  a  mem- 
orandum of  the  daj  in  a  large  black  pocket-book  with  a  girdle 
to  it,  and  breathe?  a  hope  that  Mrs.  Bucket  and  Mrs.  Bagnef 
may  before  then  becomci  in  a  manner,  sisters    As  he  u,y%  htm 
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iel(  nhat  is  public  life  without  private  ties  ?  He  is  in  his  hum 
ble  way  a  public  man,  but  it  is  not  in  that  sphere  that  he  find! 
happiness.  No,  it  must  be  sought  within  the  confines  of  dome* 
tic  bliss. 

It  is  natural,  under  these  circumstances,  that  he,  in  his  tum^ 
should  remember  the  friend  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  so 
promising  an  acquaintance.  And  he  does.  He  keeps  very 
close  to  him.  Whatever  the  subject  of  the  conversation,  he 
keeps  a  tender  eye  upon  him.  He  waits  to  walk  home  with  him, 
He  is  interested  in  his  very  boots ;  and  observes  even  them  at- 
tentively, as  Mr.  George  sits  smoking  cross-legged  in  the  chim- 
ney corner. 

At  length,  Mr.  George  rises  to  depart.  At  the  same  moment 
Mr.  Bucket,  with  the  secret  sympathy  of  friendship,  also  rises. 
He  dotes  upon  the  children  .to  the  last,  and  remembers  the  com- 
mission he  has  undertaken  for  an  absent  friend. 

"  Respecting  that  second-hand  wiolinceller,  governor — could 
you  recommend  me  such  a  thing  ?  " 

"  Scores,"  says  Mr.  Bagnet. 

"  1  am  obliged  to  you,"  returns  Mr.  Bucket,  squeezing  his 
hand.  "  You're  a  friend  in  need.  A  good  tone,  mind  you  I 
My  friend  is  a  regular  dab  at  it.  Ecod,  he  saws  away  at  Mo- 
zart and  Handel,  and  the  rest  of  the  big-wigs,  like  a  thorough 
workman.  And  you  needn't,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  in  a  consider- 
ate and  private  voice,  **you  needn't  commit  yourself  to  too  low 
a  figure,  governor.  I  don't  want  to  pay  too  large  a  price  for 
my  friend ;  but  I  want  you  to  have  your  proper  percentage, 
and  be  remunerated  for  your  loss  of  time.  That  is  but  fair. 
Every  man  must  live,  and  ought  to  it." 

Mr.  Bagnet  shakes  his  head  at  the  old  girl,  to  the  eflfect  that 
they  have  found  a  jewel  of  price. 

"Suppose  I  was  to  give  you  a  look  in,  say  at  half  arter  ten 
to-morrow  morning.  Perhaps  you  could  name  the  figures  of  a 
few  wiolincellers  of  a  good  tone?"  says  Mr.  Bucket 

Nothing  easier.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bagnet  both  engage  to  have 
the  requisite  information  ready,  and  even  hint  to  each  other  at 
the  practicability  of  having  a  small  stock  collected  there  for  ap- 
proval. 

"Thank  you,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  "thank  you.  Goodnight, 
ma'am.  Good  night,  governor.  Good  night,  darlings.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  one  of  the  pleasantest  evenings  I  evef 
spent  in  my  life." 

They,  on  the  contrary,  are  much  obliged  to  him  for  the  pie 
ire  he  has  given  them  in  his  company ;  and  so  they  pari 
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many  expressions  ^i  good-will  on  both  sides.  ''  Now,  George^ 
old  boy,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  taking  his  arm  at  the  shop  doo», 
"  come  along ! "  As  they  go  down  the  little  street,  and  the 
Bagnets  pause  for  a  minute  looking  after  them,  Mrs.  Bagnet  re- 
marks to  the  worthy  Lignum  that  Mr.  Bucket  "  almost  clings  to 
George  like,  and  seems  to  be  really  fond  of  him." 

The  neighbouring  streets  being  narrow  and  ill  paved,  it  is  a 
^little  inconvenient  to  walk  there  two  abreast  and  arm  in  arm 
Mr.  George  therefore  soon  proposes  to  walk  singly.  But  Mr. 
Bucket,  who  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  relinquish  his  friendly 
hold,  replies,  '*  Wait  half  a  minute,  George.  1  should  wish  to 
speak  to  you  first"  Immediately  afterwards,  he  twists  him  into 
a  public-house  and  into  a  parlour,  where  he  confronts  him,  and 
claps  his  own  back  against  the  door. 

"Now,  George,"  says  Mr.  Bucket.  "Duty  is  duty,  and 
friendship  is  friendship.  I  never  want  the  two  to  clash,  if  I  can 
help  it.  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  things  pleasant  to-night, 
and  I  put  it  to  you  whether  I  have  done  it  or  not.  You  must 
consider  yourself  in  custody,  George." 

"  Custody  ?    What  for  ?  "  returns  the  trooper,  thunderstruck. 

"  Now,  George,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  urging  a  sensible  view  of 
the  case  upon  him  with  his  fat  forefinger,  "  duty,  as  you  know 
very  well,  is  one  thing,  and  conversation  is  another.  It's  my 
duty  to  inform  you  that  any  observations  you  may  make  will  be 
liable  to  be  used  against  you.  Therefore,  George,  be  careful 
what  you  say.    You  don't  happen  to  have  heard  of  a  murder ! " 

"  Murder ! " 

"  Now,  George,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  keeping  his  forefinger  in 
an  impressive  state  of  action,  "  bear  in  mind  what  I've  said  to 
you.  I  ask  you  nothing.  You've  been  in  low  spirits  this  afler^ 
noon.     I  say,  you  don't  happen  to  have  heard  of  a  murder." 

**  No.    Where  has  there  been  a  murder  ?  " 

"  Now,  George,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  "  don't  you  go  and  com- 
mit yourself.  I'm  a  going  to  tell  you  what  I  want  you  for. 
There  has  been  a  murder  m  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields — gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Tulkinghorn.  He  was  shot  last  night  I  want 
you  for  that" 

The  trooper  sinks  upon  a  seat  behind  him,  and  great  drops 
start  out  upon  his  forehead,  and  a  deadly  pallor  overspreads  his 
face. 

"  Bucket  1  It's  not  possible  that  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  has  be^i 
iulled.  and  that  you  suspect  meV^ 

"  George,"  returns  lAx^  Bucket,  keeping  his  forefinger  going, 
**it  it  ceitunly  posdblei  because  iff  die  case.    This  de^  wai 
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done  last  nq^t  at  ten  o'clock.    Now,  you  know  where  yon  were 
last  night  at  ten  o'clock,  and  you'll  be  able  to  prove  it  no  doubt/ 

"  Last  night !  Last  night  ? "  repeats  the  trooper,  thought- 
fully. Then  it  flashes  upon  him.  "  Why,  great  Heaven,  I  waf 
there  last  night !  " 

"  So  I  have  understood,  George,"  returns  Mr.  Bucket,  with 
great  deliberation.  "  So  I  have  understood.  Likewise  you've 
been  very  often  there.  You've  been  seen  hanging  about  the 
place,  and  you've  been  heard  more  than  once  in  a  wrangle  with 
him,  and  it's  possible — I  don't  say  it's  certainly  so,  mind  you, 
but  it's  possible — that  he  may  have  been  heard  to  call  you  a 
threatening,  murdering,  dangerous  fellow." 

The  trooper  gasps  as  if  he  would  admit  it  all,  if  he  could 
speak.  • 

"  Now,  George,"  continues  Mr.  Bucket,  putting  his  hat  upon 
the  table,  with  an  air  of  business  rather  in  the  upholstery  way 
than  otherwise,  "  My  wish  is,  as  it  has  been  all  the  evening,  to 
make  things  pleasant.  I  tell  you  plainly  there's  a  reward  out, 
of  a  hundred  guineas,  oflfered  by  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet. 
You  and  me  have  always  been  pleasant  together ;  but  I  have 
got  a  duty  to  discharge ;  and  if  that  hundred  guineas  is  to  be 
made,  it  may  as  well  be  made  by  me  as  by  another  man.  On 
all  of  which  accounts,  I  should  hope  it  was  clear  to  you  that  I 
must  have  you,  and  that  I'm  damned  if  I  don't  have  you.  Am 
1  to  call  in  any  assistance,  or  is  the  trick  done  ?  " 

Mr.  George .  has  recovered  himself,  and  stands  up  like  a  sol 
dier.     "  Come,"  he  says ;  "  1  am  ready." 

"  George,"  continues  Mr.  Bucket,  "  wait  a  bit ! "  With  his 
upholsterer  manner,  as  if  the  trooper  were  a  window  to  be  fitted 
up,  he  takes  from  his  pocket  a  pair  of  handcuffs.  "  This  is  a 
serious  charge,  George,  and  such  is  my  duty." 

The  trooper  flushes  angrily,  and  hesitates  a  moment ;  but 
holds  out  his  two  hands,  clasped  together,  and  says,  "  There  \ 
Put  them  on !  " 

A^.  Bucket  adjusts  them  in  a  moment.  '^  How  do  you  find 
them  ?  Are  they  comfortable  ?  If  not,  say  so,  for  I  wish  to 
make  things  as  pleasant  as  is  consistent  with  my  duty,  and  I've 
got  another  pair  in  my  pocket."  This  remark  he  offers  like  a 
most  respectable  tradesman,  anxious  to  execute  an  order  neatly 
and  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  his  customer.  "They'll  do  as 
they  are  ?  Very  well !  Now,  you  see  George  ; "  he  takes  a 
cloak  from  a  comer,  and  begins  adjusting  it  about  the  tK>oper's 
neck ;  "  I  was  mimUiil  of  your  feelings  when  I  come  out,  and 
oroui^t  this  oa  purpoie.    There!    Who's  the  wiser?' 
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"  Only  I,"  returns  the  trooper ;  "  but  as  1  know  il|  do  Mi 

one  more  good  turn,  and  pull  my  hat  over  mjr  eyes." 
"Really,  though!     Do  you  mean  it?    Ain't  it  a  pity?    It 

looks  so." 

"  I  can't  look  chance  men  in  the  face  with  these  things  00," 

Mr.  George  hurriedly  replies.     "  Do  for  God's  sake,  pull  my 

hat  forward." 
So  strongly  entreated,  Mr.  Bucket  complies,  puts  his  own  hati 

jn,  and  conducts  his  prize  into  the  streets ;  the  trooper  marchr 

ing  on  as  steadily  as  usual,  though  with  his  head  less  erect;  and 

Mr.  Bucket  steering  him  with  his  elbow  over  the  crossingt  and 

up  the  turnings. 


CHAPTER  L. 

Esthetes  NarrmHvi. 

|T  happened  that  when  I  came  home  from  Deal^  I 
found  a  note  from  Caddy  Jellyby  (as  we  always  am* 
tinued  to  call  her),  informing  me  that  her  healthy 
which  had  been  for  some  time  very  delicate,  was  worsen 
and  that  she  would  be  more  glad  than  she  could  tell  me  if  I 
would  go  to  see  her.  It  was  a  note  of  a  few  lines,  written  from 
the  couch  on  which  she  lay,  and  inclosed  to  me  in  another  from 
her  husband,  in  which  he  seconded  her  entreaty  with  much  8(^ 
licitude.  Caddy  was  now  the  mother,  and  I  the  godmother,  dL 
such  a  poor  little  baby— such  a  tiny  old-faced  mite,  with  a 
countenance  that  seemed  to  be  scarcely  anything  but  cap-bor- 
der, and  a  little  lean,  long-fingered  hand,  always  clenched  under 
its  chin.  It  would  lie  in  this  attitude  all  day,  with  its  bri^t 
specks  of  eyes  open,  wondering  (as  I  used  to  imagine)  how  it 
came  to  be  so  small  and  weak.  Whenever  it  was  moved  it 
cried ;  but  at  all  other  times  it  was  so  patient,  that  the  sole  de- 
sire of  its  life  appeared  to  be,  to  lie  quiet  and  think.  It  bad 
curious  little  dark  veins  in  its  face,  and  curious  little  daric  marks 
under  i»s  eyes,  like  faint  remembrances  of  poor  Caddy's  inky 
days ;  and  altogether,  to  those  who  were  not  used  to  it,  it  was 
quite  a  piteous  little  sight. 

But  it  was  enough  for  Caddy  that  she  was  used  to  it  The 
projects  with  which  she  beguiled  her  illness,  for  little  Esther's 
«dttcationy  and  little  Esther's  marriage,  and  even  fiif  her  om 
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«id  age,  as  the  grandmother  of  little  Esther's  little  Esthers,  were 
io  prettily  expressive  of  devotion  to  this  pride  of  her  life,  that  1 
should  be  tempted  to  recall  some  of  them,  but  for  the  timely 
remembrance  that  I  am  getting  on  irregularly  as  it  is. 

To  return  to  the  letter.  Caddy  had  a  superstition  about  me, 
which  had  been  strengthening  in  her  mind  ever  since  that  nighl 
long  -ago,  when  she  had  lain  asleep  with  her  head  in  my  lap. 
She  almost — I  think  I  must  say  quite — believed  that  I  did  hei 
good  whenever  I  was  near  her.  Now,  although  this  was  such  a 
fency  of  the  affectionate  girl's  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
lyention  it,  still  it  might  have  all  the  force  of  a  fact  when  she 
was  really  ill.  Therefore  I  set  off  to  Caddy,  with  my'Guardian'a 
consent,  posthaste  ;  and  she  and  Prince  made  so  much  of  me, 
that  there  never  was  anything  like  it. 

Next  day  I  went  again  to  sit  with  her,  and  next  day  I  went 
again.  It  was  a  very  easy  journey ;  for  I  had  only  to  rise  a 
little  earlier  in  the  morning,  and  keep  my  accounts,  and  attend 
to  housekeeping  matters  before  leaving  home.  But  when  1  had 
made  these  three  visits,  my  Guardian  said  to  me,  on  my  return 
at  night : 

"  Now,  little  woman,  little  woman,  this  will  never  do.  Con- 
stant dropping  will  wear  away  a  stone,  and  constant  coaching  will 
wear  out  a  Dame  Durden.  We  will  go  to  London  for  a  while, 
and  take  possession  of  our  old  lodgings." 

"  Not  for  me,  dear  Guardian,"  said  1,  "  for  I  never  feel  tired  ;  " 
which  was  strictly  true.  I  was  only  too  happy  to  be  in  such 
request. 

"  For  me  then,"  returned  my  Guardian  ;  *'  or  for  Ada,  or 
for  both  of  us.     It  is  somebody's  birthday  to-morrow,  1  think." 

"Truly  I  think  it  is,"  said  1,  kissing  my  darling,  who  would 
be  twenty-one  to-morrow. 

"  Well,"  observed  my  Guardian,  half  pleasantly,  half  seriously, 
"  that's  a  great  occasion,  and  will  give  my  fair  cousin  some  nec- 
essary business  to  transact  in  assertion  of  her  independence,  anc? 
will  make  London  a  more  convenient  place  for  all  of  us.  So  tc 
1/ondon  we  will  go.  That  being  settled,  there  is  another  thing 
— how  have  you  left  Caddy  ?  " 

"  Very  unwell.  Guardian.  I  fear  it  will  be  some  time  before 
she  regains  her  health  and  strength." 

"  What  do  you  call  some  time,  now  ? "  asked  my  Guardian, 
thoughtfully. 

"  Some  weeks,  I  am  afraid." 

'^  Ah  ! "  He  began  to  walk  about  the  room  with  his  hands  11 
lis  pockets    showing  that  he  had  been  thinking  as  much 
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<'Now  what  do  you  say  about  her  doctor?  Is  he  a  good 
doctor,  my  love  ?  " 

I  felt  obliged  to  confess  that  I  knew  nothing  to  the  contrary  ^ 
but  that  Prince  and  I  had  agreed  only  that  evening  that  we 
would  like  his  opinion  to  be  confirmed  by  some  one. 

"Well,  you  know,"  returned  my  Guardian  quickly,  "there's 
Woodcourt." 

I  had  not  meant  that,  and  was  father  taken  by  surprise.  For 
a  moment,  all  that  I  had  had  in  my  mind  in  connexion  with  Mr. 
Woodcourt  seemed  to  come  back  and  confuse  me, 

**  You  don't  object  to  him,  little  woman?" 

"  Object*  to  him.  Guardian  ?     Oh  no  ! " 

"  And  you  don't  think  the  patient  would  object  to  him  ?  " 

So  far  from  that,  I  had  no  doubt  of  her  being  prepared  to 
have  a  great  reliance  on  him,  and  to  like  him  very  much.  I 
said  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  her  personally,  for  she  had  seen 
him  often  in  his  kind  attendance  on  Miss  Flite. 

"  Very  good,"  said  my  Guardian.  "  He  has  been  here  to-day, 
my  dear,  and  I  will  see  him  about  it  to-morrow." 

I  felt,  in  this  short  conversation — though  I  did  not  know  how, 
for  she  was  quiet,  and  we  interchanged  no  look — that  my  dear 
girl  well  remembered  how  merrily  she  had  clasped  me  round 
the  waist,  when  no  other  hands  than  Caddy's  had  brought  me 
the  little  parting  token.  This  caused  me  to  feel  that  I  ought  to 
tell  her,  and  Caddy  too,  that  I  was  going  to  be  the  mistress  oi 
Bleak  House ;  and  that  if  I  avoided  that  disclosure  any  longer. 
I  might  become  less  worthy  in  my  own  eyes  of  its  master's  love. 
Therefore,  when  we  went  up-stairs,  and  had  waited  listening  until 
the  clock  struck  twelve,  in  order  that  only  I  might  be  the  first 
to  wish  my  darling  all  good  wishes  on  her  birthday,  and  to  take 
her  to  my  heart,  I  set  before  her,  just  as  I  had  set  before  my- 
self, the  goodness  and  honour  of  her  cousin  John,  and  the  hap- 
py life  that  was  in  store  for  me.  If  ever  my  darling  were  fondei 
of  me  at  one  time  than  at  another  in  all  our  intercourse,  she 
was  surely  fondest  of  me  that  night.  And  I  was  so  rejoiced  to 
know  it,  and  so  comforted  by  the  sense  of  having  done  right,  in 
casting  this  last  idle  reservation  away,  that  I  was  ten  times  hap- 
pier than  I  had  been  before.  I  had  scarcely  thought  it  a  reser- 
vation a  few  hours  ago  ;  but  now  that  it  was  gone,  I  felt  as  if  I 
understood  its  nature  better. 

Next  day  we  went  to  London.  We  found  our  old  lodging 
vacant,  and  in  half  an  hour  were  quietly  established  there,  as  2 
we  had  never  gone  away.  Mx  Woodcourt  dined  with  us,  to 
celebrate  my  dwrling's  birthday ;  and  we  were  as  pleasant  as  we 
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coola  be  with  ihe  great  blank  among  us  that  Richard's  absence 
nattirally  made  on  such  an  occasion.  After  that  day  I  was  foi 
some  weeks — eight  or  nine  as  I  remember — very  much  with 
Caddy ;  and  thus  it  fell  out  that  I  saw  less  of  Ada  at  this  time 
than  any  other  since  we  had  first  come  together,  except  the  timf 
of  my  own  illness.  She  often  came  to  Caddy's  ;  but  our  function 
there  was  to  amuse  and  cheer  her,  and  we  did  not  talk  in  oux 
usual  confidential  manner.  Whenever  I  went  home  at  night, 
we  were  together ;  but  Caddy's  rest  was  broken  by  pain,  and  I 
often  remained  to  nurse  hei*. 

With  her  husband  and  her  poor  little  mite  of  a  baby  to  love, 
and  their  home  to  strive  for,  what  a  good  creature  Caddy  was  ! 
So  self-denying,  so  uncomplaining,  so  anxious  to  get  wtll  on 
their  account,  so  afraid  of  giving  trouble,  and  so  thoughtful  of  the 
unassisted  labours  of  her  husband  and  the  comforts  of  old  Mr. 
Turveydrop ;  I  had  never  known  the  best  of  her  until  now. 
And  it  seemed  so  curious  that  her  pale  face  and  helpless  figure 
should  be  lying  there  day  after  day,  where  dancing  was  the 
business  of  life  ;  where  the  kit  and  the  apprer*tices  began  early 
every  morning  in  the  ball-room,  and  where  the  untidy  little 
boy  waltzed  by  himself  in  the  kitchen  all  the  afternoon. 

At  Caddy's  request,  I  took  the  supreme  direction  of  her 
apartment,  trimmed  it  up,  and  pushed  her,  couch  and  all,  into  a 
l^hter  and  more  airy  and  more  cheerful  comer  than  she  had 
yet  occupied;  then,  every  day,  when  we  were  in  our  neatest 
array,  I  used  to  lay  my  small  small  namesake  in  her  arms,  and 
sit  down  to  c^at  or  work,  or  read  to  her.  It  was  at  one  of  the 
first  of  these  quiet  times  that  I  told  Caddy  about  Bleak  House 

We  had  other  visitors  besides  Ada.  First  of  all,  we  had 
Prince,  who  in  his  hurried  intervals  of  teaching  used  to  come 
loftly  in  and  sit  softly  down,  with  a  face  of  loving  anxiety  foi 
Caddy  and  the  very  little  child.  Whatever  Cadd/s  condition 
really  was,  she  never  failed  to  declare  to  Prince  that  she  was  all 
but  well — which  I,  Heaven  forgive  me,  never  failed  to  confirm. 
This  would  put  Prince  in  such  good  spirits,  that  he  would  some- 
dmes  take  die  kit  from  his  pocket  and  play  a  chord  or  two  to 
astonish  the  baby — which  I  never  knew  it  to  do  in  the  least  de- 
gree, for  my  tiny  namesake  never  noticed  it  at  all. 

Then  there  was  Mrs.  Jellyby.  She  would  come  occasionally 
with  her  usual  distraught  manner,  and  sit  calmly  looking  miles 
beyond  her  grandchild,  as  if  her  attention  were  absorbed  by  a 
joung  Borrioboolan  on  its  native  shores.  As  bright-eyed  as  ever, 
as  serene,  and  as  untidy,  she  would  say,  <'  Well,  Caddy,  child, 
•nd  how  do  you  do  to^y?"    And  d^en  would  sii  amiablj 
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smiling,  aad  taking  no  notice  of  the  reply ;  or  would  aweed^ 

glide  olT  into  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  letters  she  had 
lately  received  and  answered,  or  of  the  coffee-bearing  power  d 
Borrioboola-Gha.  This  she  would  always  do  with  a  serene  co» 
tempt  for  our  limited  sphere  of  action,  not  to  be  disguised. 

Then  there  was  old  Mr.  Turveydrop,  who  was  from  morning 
to  night  and  from  night  to  morning  the  subject  of  innumerable 
precautions.  If  the  baby  cried,  it  was  nearly  stifled  lest  the 
noise  should  make  him  uncomfortable.  If  the  fire  wanted  stirr- 
ing in  the  night,  it  was  surreptitiously  done  lest  his  rest  should 
be  broken.  If  Caddy  required  any  little  comfort  that  the  house 
contained,  she  first  carefully  discussed  whether  he  was  likely  to 
requiie  it,  too.  In  return  for  thi»  consideration,  he  would  come 
into  the  room  once  a  day,  all  but  blessing  it — showing  a  conde- 
scension, and  a  patronage,  and  a  grace  of  manner,  in  dispensing 
the  light  of  his  high-shouldered  presence,  from  which  I  might 
have  supposed  him  (if  I  had  not  known  better)  to  have  been 
the  benefactor  of  Caddy's  life. 

"  My  Carolin|,"  he  would  say,  making  the  nearest  approach 
that  he  could  to  bending  over  her.  "Tell  me  that  you  axe 
better  to-day." 

"  O  much  better,  thank  you,  Mr.  Turveydrop,"  Caddy  would 
reply. 

"  Delighted  1  Enchanted  !  And  our  dear  Miss  Summerson. 
She  is  not  quite  prostrated  by  fatigue  ?  "  Here  he  would  crease 
up  his  eyelids,  and  kiss  his  fingers  to  me  ;  though  I  am  happj 
to  say  he  had  ceased  to  be  particular  in  his  attentions,  since  I 
had  been  so  altered. 

"  Not  at  all,"  I  would  assure  him. 

"  Charming  !  We  must  take  care  of  our  dear  Caroline,  Mill 
Summerson.  We  must  spare  nothing  that  will  restore  her.  We 
must  nourish  her.  My  dear  Caroline ;  "  he  would  turn  to  his 
danghter-in-law  with  infinite  generosity  and  protection ;  **  want 
for  nothing,  my  love.  Frame  a  wish  and  gratify  it,  my  daug^ 
ter.  Everything  this  house  contains,  everything  my  room  con* 
tains,  is  at  your  service,  my  dear.  Do  not,"  he  would  some* 
times  add,  in  a  burst  of  Deportment,  "  even  allow  my  simple 
requirements  to  be  considered,  if  they  should  at  any  time  inter* 
fere  with  your  own,  my  Caroline.  Your  necessities  are  greater 
than  mine." 

He  had  established  such  a  long  prescriptive  right  to  this  De« 
portment  (his  son's  inheritance  from  his  mother),  that  I  several 
times  knew  both  Caddy  and  her  husband  to  be  melted  to  f 
by  these  affectionate  self  sacrifices. 
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**  Nay,  my  dears,"  he  would  remonstrate  ;  and  when  I  saw 
Caddy's  thin  arm  about  his  fat  neck  as  he  said  it,  I  would  be 
melted  too,  though  not  by  the  same  process  ;  **  Nay,  nay  !  1 
have  promised  never  to  leave  ye.  Be  dutiful  and  affectionate 
towards  me,  and  I  ask  no  other  return.  Now,  bless  ye  !  I  am 
going  to  the  Park." 

He  would  take  the  air  there,  presently,  and  get  an  appetite 
for  kis  hotel  ('inner.  I  hope  I  do  old  Mr.  Tur-eydrop  no  wrong  ; 
but  I  never  saw  any  belter  traits  in  him  than  these  I  faithfully 
recoiv!  except  that  he  certainly  conceived  a  liking  for  Peepy, 
and  would  take  the  child  outwalking  with  great  pomp— always, 
on  those  occasions,  sending  him  home  before  he  went  to  dinner 
himself,  and  occasionally  with  a  halfpenny  in  his  pocket.  Bu^ 
even  this  disinterestedness  was  attended  with  no  inconsiderable 
cost,  to  my  knowledge  ;  for  before  Peepy  was  sufficiently  dec- 
orated to  walk  hand  in  hand  with  the  professor  of  Deportment, 
he  had  to  be  newly  dressed,  at  the  expense  of  Caddy  and  her 
husband,  from  top  to  toe. 

Last  of  our  visitors,  there  was  Mr.  Jellyby.  Really  when  he 
used  to  come  in  of  an  evening,  and  ask  Caddy  in  his  meek  voice 
how  she  was,  and  then  sit  down  with  his  head  against  the  wall, 
and  make  no  attempt  to  say  anything  more,  I  liked  him  very 
much.  If  he  found  me  bustling  about,  doing  any  little  thing,  he 
sometimes  half  took  his  coat  off,  as  if  with  an  intention  of  help- 
ing by  a  great  exertion  ;  but  he  never  got  any  further.  His 
sole  occupation  was  to  sit  with  his  head  against  the  wall,  look- 
ing hard  at  the  thoughtful  baby  j  and  I  could  not  quite  divest 
my  mind  of  a  fancy  that  they  understood  one  another. 

I  have  not  counted  Mr.  Woodcourt  among  our  visitors,  be- 
cause he  was  now  Caddy's  regular  anendant.  She  soon  began 
to  improve  under  his  care  ;  but  he  was  so  gentle,  so  skilful,  so 
unwearying  in  the  pains  he  took,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
I  am  sure.  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Woodcourt  during  this  time, 
though  not  so  much  as  might  be  supposed  ;  for,  knowing  Caddy 
to  be  safe  in  his  hands,  I  often  slipped  home  at  about  the  hours 
when  he  was  expected.  We  frequently  met,  notwithstanding. 
I  was  quite  reconciled  to  myself  now ;  but  I  still  felt  glad  to 
think  that  he  was  sorry  for  me,  and  he  still  wa  •  sorry  for  me  I 
believed.  He  helped  Mr.  Badger  in  his  professional  engage- 
ments, which  were  numerous  ;  and  had  as  yet  no  settled  projects 
for  the  future. 

It  was  when  Caddy  began  to  recover,  that  1  began  to  notice 
a  change  in  my  dear  girl.  I  cannot  say  how  it  first  presented 
itself  f.o  me ;  because  I  observed  it  in  many  slight  particulan, 
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whidi  were  nothing  in  themselves,  and  only  became  somethiv^ 
when  they  were  pieced  together.  But  I  made  it  out,  by  putting 
them  together,  that  Ada  was  not  so  frankly  cheerful  with  me  as 
she  used  to  be.  Her  tenderness  for  me  was  as  'lOving  and  true  as 
ever ;  I  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that ;  but  there  was  a  quiet 
sorrow  about  her  which  she  did  not  confide  to  me,  and  in  which  j 
traced  some  hidden  regret. 

Now  I  could  not  understand  this  ;  and  I  was  so  anxious  fof 
the  happiness  of  my  own  [)et,  that  it  caused  me  some  uneasi- 
ness, and  set  me  thinking  often.  At  ienglh,  feeling  sure 
that  Ada  suppressed  this  something  from  me,  lest  :t  should 
make  me  unhappy  too,  it  came  into  my  head  that  she  was  a  little 
grieved — for  me — by  what  I  had  told  her  about  P.leak  House. 

How  I  persuaded  myself  that  this  was  likely,  I  don't  know. 
I  had  no  idea  that  there  was  any  selfish  reference  in  my  doing 
so.  I  was  not  grieved  for  myself;  I  was  quite  contented  and 
quite  happy.  Still,  that  Ada  might  be  thinking — for  me,  though 
I  had  abandoned  all  such  thoughts — of  what  once  was,  but 
was  now  all  changed,  seemed  so  easy  to  believe,  that  I  be- 
lieved it 

What  could  I  do  to  reassure  my  darling  (I  considered  then) 
and  show  her  that  I  had  no  such  feelings  ?  Well !  I  could 
only  be  as  brisk  and  busy  as  possible  ;  and  that,  I  had  tried  to 
be  all  along.  However,  as  Caddy's  illness  had  certainly  inter- 
fered, more  or  less,  with  my  home  duties — though  I  had  always 
been  there  in  the  morning  to  make  my  Guardian's  breakfast, 
and  he  had  a  hundred  times  laughed,  and  said  there  must  be 
two  little  women,  for  his  little  woman  was  never  missing — I  re- 
solved to  be  doubly  diligent  and  gay.  So  I  went  about  the 
house,  humming  all  the  tunes  I  knew ;  and  I  sat  working  and 
working  in  a  desperate  manner,  and  I  talked  stnd  talked,  morn- 
ing noon  and  night. 

And  still  there  was  tlie  same  shade  between  me  and  my 
iarling. 

"  So,  Dame  Trot,"  observed  my  Guardian  shutting  up  his 
book,  one  night  when  we  were  all  three  together  ;  "  so,  Wood- 
court  has  restored  Caddy  Jellyby  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  life 
again  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said ;  "  and  to  be  repaid  by  such  gratitude  as  hen, 
is  to  be  made  rich.  Guardian." 

"I  wish  it  was,"  he  returned,  "  with  all  my  heart" 

So  did  I  too,  for  that  matter.     I  said  so. 

^'  Ay  1  We  would  make  him  as  rich  as  a  Jew,  if  we  knew  how 
Woold  we  not,  little  woman  ?  " 
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1  laughed  as  I  worked,  and  replied  that  I  was  n3t  suts  abont 
that,  for  it  might  spoil  him,  and  he  might  not  be  so  useful,  and 
there  might  be  many  who  could  ill  spare  him.  As  Miss  Flite, 
and  Caddy  herself,  and  many  others. 

^*  Tnie,"  said  my  Guardian.  "  I  had  forgotten  that.  But  we 
would  agree  to  make  him  rich  enough  to  live,  I  suppose  ?  Rich 
enough  to  work  with  tolerable  peace  of  mind  ?  Rich  enough 
lo  have  his  own  happy  home,  and  his  own  household  gotls  -  -and 
household  goddess  too,  perhaps  ?" 

That  was  quite  another  thing,  I  said.  We  must  all  agree  in 
that 

'*  To  be  sure,"  said  my  Guardian.  "  All  of  us.  I  have  a 
great  regard  for  Woodcourt,  a  high  esteem  for  him  ;  and  I  have 
been  sounding  him  delicately  about  his  plans.  It  is  difficult  to 
offer  aid  to  an  independent  man,  with  that  just  kind  of  pride 
which  he  possesses.  And  yet  I  would  be  glad  to  do  it  if  I  might, 
or  if  I  knew  how.  He  seems  half  inclined  for  another  voyage. 
But  that  appears  like  casting  such  a  man  away.'* 

"It  might  open  a  new  world  to  him,"  said  I. 

"So  it  might,  Uttle  woman,"  my  Guardian  assented,  "i 
doubt  if  he  expects  much  of  the  old  world.  Do  you  know  I 
have  fancied  that  he  sometimes  feels  some  particular  disappoint- 
ment, or  misfortune,  encountered  in  it.  You  never  heard  of 
anything  of  that  sort  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  Humph,"  said  my  Guardian.  "I  am  mistaken,  1  dare 
say." 

As  there  was  a  Uttle  pause  here,  which  I  thought,  for  my  dear 
girl's  satisfaction,  had  better  be  filled  up,  I  hummed  an  air  as  I 
worked  which  was  a  favourite  with  my  Guardian. 

"  And  do  you  think  Mr.  Woodcourt  will  make  another 
voyage  ? "  I  asked  him,  when  1  had  hummed  it  quietly  all 
through. 

"  I  don't  quite  know  what  to  think,  my  dear,  but  I  should 
say  it  was  likely  at  present  that  he  will  give  a  long  trial  to 
another  country." 

"  I  am  sure  he  will  take  the  best  wishes  of  all  our  hearts  with 
hira  wherever  he  goes,"  said  I ;  "  and  though  they  are  not 
dches,  he  will  never  be  the  poorer  for  them,  Guardian,  at  least." 

"  Never,  little  woman,"  he  replied. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  usual  place,  which  was  now  beside  my 
Guardian's  chair.  That  had  not  been  my  usual  place  before 
the  letter,  but  it  was  now.  I  looked  up  at  Ada,  who  was  sitting 
opposite;    and  I  saw,  as  she  looked  at  me,  that  net 
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filled  with  tears,  and  that  tears  were  falling  down  her  face.  J 
felt  that  I  had  o  ily  to  be  placid  and  merry  once  for  all  to  unde 
ceive  my  dear,  and  set  her  loving  heart  at  rest.  I  really  wai 
so,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  myself. 

So  I  made  my  sweet  girl  lean  upon  my  shoulder — how  little 
thinking  what  was  heavy  on  her  mind  ! — and  I  said  she  was  not 
quite  well,  and  put  my  arm  about  her,  and  took  her  ap-?tairs. 
When  we  were  in  our  own  room,  and  when  she  m:gfct  perhaps 
have  told  me  what  I  was  so  unprej^ared  to  hear,  I  gave  her  no 
encouragement  to  confide  in  me ;  I  never  thought  she  stood  in 
need  of  it. 

"  O  my  dear  good  Esther,"  said  Ada,  "  if  I  could  only  make 
up  my  mind  to  speak  to  you  and  my  cousin  John,  when  you  are 
together!" 

"  Why,  my  love  ! "  I  remonstrated.  '*  Ada  ?  why  should  you 
not  speak  to  us  ! " 

Ada  only  drooped  her  head  and  pressed  me  closer  to  hej 
heart. 

"  You  surely  don't  forget,  my  beauty,"  said  I,  smiling,  "  what 
quiet  old-fashioned  people  we  are,  and  how  1  have  settled  down 
to  be  the  discreetest  of  dames?  You  don't  forget  how  happily 
and  peacefully  my  life  is  all  marked  out  for  me,  and  by  whom  ? 
I  am  certain  that  you  don't  forget  by  what  a  noble  character, 
Ada.     That  can  never  be." 

"  No,  never,  Esther." 

"Why,  then,  my  dear,"  said  I,  *' there  can  be  nothing  amiss 
— and  why  should  you  not  speak  to  us  ! " 

"Nothing  amiss,  Esther?"  returned  Ada.  "O  when  1 
think  of  all  these  years,  and  of  his  fatherly  care  and  kindness, 
and  of  the  old  relations  among  us,  and  of  you,  what  shall  I  do, 
what  shall  I  do  I  " 

I  looked  at  my  child  in  some  wonder,  but  I  thought  it  better 
not  to  answer,  otherwise  than  by  cheering  her  ;  and  so  I  turned 
off  into  many  little  recollections  of  our  life  together,  and  pre- 
vented her  from  saying  more.  When  she  lay  down  to  sleep, 
and  not  before,  I  returned  to  my  Guardian  to  say  good  night ; 
and  then  I  came  back  to  Ada,  and  sat  near  her  for  a  little 
irhile. 

She  was  asleep,  and  I  thought  as  I  looked  at  her  that  she  wu 
a  little  changed.  I  had  thought  so,  more  than  once  lately.  J 
could  not  decide,  even  looking  at  her  while  she  was  uncon- 
scious, how  she  was  changed ;  but  something  in  the  familial 
beauty  of  her  face  looked  different  to  me.  My  Guardian's  old 
hopes  of  her  and  Richard  arose  sorrowfully  in  my  mind,  and  \ 
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Hud  lo  xaywXLy  **  she  has  been  anxious  about  him,"  and  I  won 
dered  how  that  love  would  end. 

When  I  had  come  home  from  Caddy's  while  she  was  ill,  I  had 
often  found  Ada  at  work,  and  she  had  always  pul  hei  work 
away,  and  I  had  nevei  known  what  it  was.  Some  of  it  now  lay 
in  a  drawer  near  her,  which  was  not  quite  closed.  I  did  n(»t 
open  the  drawer ;  but  I  still  rather  wondered  what  the  work 
could  be,  for  it  was  evidently  nothing  for  herself. 

And  I  noticed  as  I  kissed  my  dear,  that  she  lay  with  one  hand 
under  her  pillow  so  that  it  was  hidden. 

How  much  less  amiable  I  must  have  been  than  they  thought 
me.  How  much  less  amiable  than  I  thought  myself,  to  be  so 
pre-occupied  with  my  own  cheerfulness  and  contentment,  as  to 
think  that  it  only  rested  with  me  to  put  my  dear  girl  right,  and 
set  her  mind  at  peace  ! 

But  I  lay  down,  self-deceived,  in  that  beUef.  And  I  awoke 
in  it  next  day,  to  find  that  there  was  still  the  same  shade  be- 
tween me  and  my  darling. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

EnUghtentd. 

|H£N  Mr.  Woodcourt  arrived  in  London,  he  went,  thai 
very  same  day,  to  Mr.  Vholes's  in  Symond's  Inn.  For 
he  never  once,  from  the  moment  when  I  entreated  him 
to  be  a  friend  to  Richard,  neglected  or  forgot  his 
promise.  He  had  told  me  that  he  accejned  the  charge  as  a 
sacred  trust,  and  he  was  ever  true  to  it  in  that  spnit. 

He  found  Mr.  Vholes  in  his  office,  and  informed  Mr.  Vholei 
of  his  agreement  with  Richard,  that  he  should  cah  there  t^  lean) 
his  address. 

"  Just  so,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Vholes.  "•  Mr.  Cs  address  is  not  a 
hundred  roiles  from  here,  sir,  Mr.  Cs  address  is  no^  a  hundred 
miles  from  here.     Would  you  take  a  seat,  sir." 

Mr.  Woodcourt  thanked  Mr.  Vholes,  but  he  had  n<>  business 
with  him  beyond  what  he  had  mentioned. 

"Just  so,  sir.  I  believe,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Vholes,  still  quietly 
insisting  on  the  seat  by  not  giving  the  address,  **that  you  >k»v^ 
iftiueiice  witk  Mr.  C.     Indeed  I  am  aware  that  you  havr/' 
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"  I  was  not  aware  of  it  myself/'  returned  Mr.  Woodoooit ; 

"  but  I  suppose  you  know  best." 

"Sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Vholes,  self-contained,  as  usual,  voice 
and  all,  **  it  is  a  part  of  my  professional  duty  to  know  best.  It 
is  a  part  of  my  professional  duty,  to  study  and  to  understand  a 
sentleman  who  confides  his  interests  to  me.  In  my  professional 
duty  I  shall  not  be  wanting,  sir,  if  I  know  it.  I  may,  with  the 
best  intentions,  be  wanting  in  it  without  knowing  it ;  but  not  if 
I  know  it,  sir." 

Mr.  Woodcourt  again  mentioned  the  address. 

"  (ijve  me  leave,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Vholes.  "  Bear  with  me  for 
a  moment.  Sir,  Mr.  C  is  playing  for  a  considerable  stake,  and 
cannot  play  without — need  I  say  what  ?  " 

'*  Money,  I  presume  ?" 

"Sir,"  said  Mr.  Vholes,  "to  be  honest  with  you  (honesty 
being  my  golden  rule,  whether  I  gain  by  it  or  lose,  and  I  find 
that  I  generally  lose),  money  is  the  word.  Now,  sir,  upon  the 
chances  ©f  Mr.  Cs  game  I  express  to  you  no  opinion,  no  opin- 
ion. It  might  be  highly  impolitic  in  Mr.  C,  after  playing  so 
long  and  so  high,  to  leave  oflf ;  it  might  be  the  reverse.  I  say 
nothing.  No,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Vholes,  bringing  his  hand  flat  down 
upon  lus  desk,  in  a  positive  manner,  **  nothing." 

"  You  seem  to  forget,"  returned  Mr.  Woodcourt,  "  that  I  ask 
ydu  to  say  nothing,  and  have  no  interest  in  anything  you  say." 

**  Pardon  me,  sir  I "  retorted  Mr.  Vholes,  "  you  do  yourself  an 
injustice.  No,  sir  I  Pardon  me  !  You  shall  not — shall  not  in 
my  office,  if  I  know  it — do  yoursMf  an  injustice.  You  are  in- 
terested in  anything,  and  in  everything,  that  relates  to  your 
friend.  I  know  human  nature  much  better,  sir,  than  to  admit 
for  an  instant  that  a  gentleman  of  your  appearance  is  not  inter- 
ested in  whatever  concerns  his  friend." 

**  Well,"  replied  Mr.  Woodcourt,  "  that  may  be.  ,1  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in  his  address." 

("The  number,  sir,")  said  Mr.  Vholes,  parenthetically,  ("I 
believe  I  have  already  mentioned. )  If  Mr.  C  is  to  continue  to 
play  for  this  considerable  stake,  sir,  he  must  have  funds.  Un- 
derstand me !  There  are  funds  in  hand  at  present  I  ask  foi 
nothing ;  there  are  funds  in  hand.  But,  for  the  onward  plajr, 
more  funds  must  be  provided;  unless  Mr.  C  is  to  throw  away 
what  he  has  already  ventured — which  is  wholly  and  solely  a 
point  for  his  consideration.  This,  sir,  I  take  the  opportunity  ol 
stating  openly  to  you,  as  the  friend  of  Mr.  C.  WiUiout  funds, 
I  shall  always  be  happy  to  appear  and  act  for  Mr.  C,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  all  such  costs  as  are  safe  to  be  allowed  out  of  the  estate  t 
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not  bejond  tiiat  I  could  not  go  beyond  that,  sir,  ^vithout 
wronging  some  one.  I  must  either  wrong  my  three  dear  girls ; 
or  my  venerable  father,  who  is  entirely  dependent  on  me — in 
the  Vale  of  Taunton  ;  or  some  one.  Whereas,  sir,  my  resolu- 
tion is  (call  it  weakness  or  folly  if  you  please)  to  wrong  no 
one." 

Kr.  Woodcourt  rather  sternly  rejoined  that  he  was  glad  to 
hear  it 

**  I  wish,  ar,"  said  Mr.  Vholes,  *  to  leave  a  good  name  behind 
me.  Therefore,  I  take  every  opportunity  of  openly  stating  to  a 
friend  of  Mr.  C,  how  Mr.  C  is  situated.  As  to  myself,  sir,  the 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  If  I  undertake  to  put  my  shoul- 
der to  the  wheel,  1  do  it,  and  I  earn  what  I  get.  I  am  here  for 
that  purpose.  My  name  is  painted  on  the  door  outside,  with 
that  object." 

"  And  Mr.  Carstone's  address,  Mr.  Vholes  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  returned  Mr.  Vholes,  "  as  I  believe  I  have  already 
tiientioned,  it  is  next  door.  On  the  second  story  you  will  find 
Mr.  C's  apartments.  Mr.  C  desires  to  be  near  his  professional 
adviser;  and  I  am  far  from  objecting,  for  I  court  inquiry." 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Woodcourt  wished  Mr.  Vholes  gocd  day,  and 
went  in  search  of  Richard,  the  change  in  whose  appearance  he 
began  to  understand  now  but  too  well. 

He  found  him  in  a  dull  room,  fadedly  furnished ;  much  as 
{  had  found  him  in  his  barrack-room  but  a  little  while  before^ 
except  that  he  was  not  writing,  but  was  sitting  with  a  book  be 
fore  him,  from  which  his  eyes  and  thoughts  were  far  astray. 
As  the  door  chanced  to  be  standing  open,  Mr.  Woodcourt  was 
in  his  presence  for  some  moments  without  being  perceived ; 
and  he  told  me  that  he  never  could  forget  the  haggardness  o( 
his  face,  and  the  dejection  of  his  manner,  before  he  was  aroused 
from  his  dream. 

"  Woodcourt,  my  dear  fellow ! "  cried  Richard,  starting  up 
with  extended  hands,  "  you  come  upon  my  vision  like  a  ghost." 

"  A  friendly  one,"  he  replied,  "  and  only  waiting,  as  they  sa}* 
ghosts  do,  to  be  addressed.  How  does  the  mortsQ  world  go  ?  ** 
They  were  seated  now,  near  together. 

"  Badly  enough,  and  slowly  enough,"  said  Richard ;  "  speak- 
ing at  least  for  my  part  of  it." 

"What  part  is  that?" 

"  The  Chancery  part." 

"  I  never  heard,"  returned  Mr.  Woodcourt,  shaking  hif  bea^ 
•*  of  its  going  well  yet." 

•«lioi  V'«ud.Richard»noodily     "  Who  eT«r  did^''      t 
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He  brightened  agiin  in  a  moment,  and  said,  with  his  Datoial 
openness: 

'*  Woodcoorty  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  misunderstood  by  yooi 
eren  if  1  gained  by  it  in  your  estimation.  You  must  know  that 
I  have  done  no  good  this  long  time.  I  have  not  intended  to 
do  much  harm,  but  I  seem  to  have  been  capable  of  nothing 
^Ise.  It  may  be  that  I  should  have  done  better  by  keeping 
jut  of  the  net  into  which  my  destiny  has  worked  me ;  Imt  I 
think  not,  though  I  dare  say  you  will  soon  hear,  if  you  have 
not  already  heard,  a  very  different  opinion.  To  make  short  ol 
%  long  stor}%  I  am  afraid  I  have  wanted  an  object ;  but  I  have 
an  object  now — or  it  has  me — and  it  is  too  late  to  discuss  it 
Take  me  as  I  am,  and  make  the  best  of  me." 

*'  A  bargain,''  said  Mr.  Woodcourt  '*  Do  as  much  by  me 
in  return." 

"  Oh  I  You,"  returned  Richard,  "  you  can  pursue  your  art 
for  its  own  sake ;  and  can  put  your  hand  upon  the  plough,  and 
never  turn  ;  and  can  strike  a  purpose  out  of  anything.  You, 
and  I,  are  very  different  creatures." 

He  spoke  regretfully,  and  lapsed  for  a  moment  into  his 
weary  condition. 

**  Well,  well ! "  he  cried,  shaking  it  off,  "  everything  has  ao 
end.  We  shall  see  1  So  you  will  take  me  as  1  am,  and  make 
the  best  of  me  ?  " 

"Ay!  indeed  I  will."  They  shook  hands  upon  it  laugh 
ingly,  but  in  deep  earnestness.  1  can  answer,  for  one  of  thenv 
with  my  heart  of  hearts. 

"  You  come  as  a  godsend,"  said  Richard,  "  for  I  have  seeo 
nobody  here  yet  but  Vholes.  Woodcourt,  there  is  one  subject 
I  should  like  to  mention,  for  once  and  for  all,  in  the  beginning 
of  our  treaty.  You  can  hardly  make  the  best  of  me  if  I  don't 
You  know,  I  dare  say,  that  I  have  an  attachment  to  my  cousif 
Ada?" 

Mr.  Woodcourt  replied  that  I  had  hinted  as  much  to  him. 

"  Now  pray,"  returned  Richard,  "  don't  think  me  a  Meap  ol 
selfishness.  Don't  suppose  that  I  am  splitting  my  head  and 
half  breaking  ray  heart  over  this  miserable  Chancery  suit,  foi 
my  own  rights  and  interests  alone.  Ada's  are  bound  up  with 
mine  ;  they  can't  be  separated  j  Vholes  works  W  both  of  ns. 
Do  think  of  that !  "     _ 

He  was  so  very  solicitous  on  this  head,  that  Mr.  Woodcourt 
gave  him  the  strongest  assurances  that  he  did  him  no  injustice 

<*You  see,"  said  Richard,  with  something  pathetic  in  hfli 
MUHMT  of  IJBfUfini  on  the  point,  though  it  was  off-hanif  vnd 
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anftadied,  ''to  an  upright  fellow  like  you,  bringing; 
(ace  like  yours  here,  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  z 
selfish  and  mom.  I  want  to  see  Ada  righted,  Woo( 
well  as  m\3elf ;  I  want  to  do  ray  utmost  to  right  her,  j 
myself ;  1  venture  what  I  can  scrape  together  to  extri 
as  well  as  myselfl    Do,  I  beseech  you,  think  of  that  1 ' 

Afterwards,  whea  li«t.  Woodcourt  came  to  reflect 
had  passed,  he  was  so  very  much  impressed  by  the 
of  Richard's  anxiety  on  this  point,  that  in  telling  me 
of  his  first  visit  to  Symond's  Inn,  he  particularly  dw 
it.  It  revived  a  fear  I  had  had  before,  that  my  d( 
little  property  would  be  absorbed  by  Mr.  Vholes, 
Richard's  justification  to  himself  would  be  sincerely 
was  just  as  I  began  to  take  care  of  Caddy,  that  the 
took  place ;  and  I  now  return  to  the  time  when  C 
recovered,  and  the  shade  was  still  between  me  and  my 

I  proposed  to  Ada,  that  morning,  that  we  should  gc 
Richard.  It  a  little  surprised  me  to  find  that  she  1 
and  was  not  so  radiantly  willing  as  I  had  expected. 

**  My  dear,"  said  I,  "  you  have  not  had  any  diffen 
Richard  since  I  have  been  so  much  away  ?  " 

"  No,  Esther." 

"  Not  heard  of  him,  perhaps  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  of  him,"  said  Ada. 

Such  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  such  love  in  her  face, 
not  make  my  darling  out.  Should  I  go  to  Richard' 
self,  I  said  ?  No,  Ada  thought  I  had  better  not  go  b 
Would  she  go  with  me  ?  Yes,  Ada  thought  she  had 
with  me.  Should  we  go  now  ?  Yes,  let  us  go  now. 
could  not  understand  my  darling,  with  the  tears  in  her 
the  love  in  her  face ! 

We  were  soon  equipped,  and  went  out.  It  was  a 
day,  and  drops  of  chill  rain  fell  at  intervals.  It  ws 
those  colorless  days  when  everything  looks  heavy  ai 
The  houses  firowned  at  us,  the  dust  rose  at  us,  tl 
swooped  at  us,  nothing  made  any  compromise  about 
wore  a  softened  aspect  I  fancied  my  beautiful  girl 
of  place  in  the  nigged  streets ;  and  I  thought  there  w 
funerals  passing  along  the  dismal  pavements,  than  I 
seen  before. 

We  had  first  to  find  out  Symond's  Inn.     We  were 
bquire  in  a  shop,  when  Ada  said  she  thought  it 
Chancery  Lane.    "We  are  not  likely  to  be  far  out, 
if  we  go  in  that  difeclion/'  said  I.    8o  to  Chaooeiy^ 
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went ;  and  there,  sure  enough,  we  saw  it  written  up.    SjmiaiMf  • 

Inn. 

Me  had  next  to  find  out  the  number.  "  Or  Mr.  Vholes^f 
office  will  do,"  I  recollected,  "  for  Mr.  Vholes's  office  is  next 
door."  Upon  which  Ada  said,  perhaps  that  was  Mr.  Vholes's 
office  in  the  corner  there.     And  it  really  was. 

Then  came  the  question,  which  of  the  two  next  doors  ?  \ 
ras  for  going  to  the  one,  and  my  darling  was  for  going  to  the 
otlier ;  and  my  darling  was  right  again.  So,  up  we  went  to  the 
second  story,  where  we  came  to  Richard's  name  in  great  white 
letters  on  a  hearse-like  panel. 

I  should  have  knocked,  but  Ada  said  perhaps  we  had  better 
turn  the  har.dle  and  go  in.  Thus  we  came  to  Richard,  poring 
i^ver  a  table  covered  with  dusty  bundles  of  papers  which  seemed 
to  me  like  dusty  mirrors  reflecting  his  own  mind.  Wherever  I 
looked,  I  saw  the  ominous  words  that  ran  in  it,  repeated. 
Tamdyce  and  Jarndyce. 

He  received  us  very  affectionately,  and  we  sat  down.  "  If 
yoM  had  come  a  little  earlier,"  he  said,  "you  would  have  found 
^\^oodcourt  here.  There  never  was  such  a  good  fellow  as 
W^oodcourt  is.  He  finds  time  to  look  in  between  whiles,  when 
anybody  else  with  half  his  work  to  do  would  be  thinking  about 
not  being  able  to  come.  And  he  is  so  cheery,  so  fresh,  so 
M.*nsible,  so  earnest,  so — everything  that  I  am  not,  that  the 
place  brightens  whenever  he  comes,  and  darkens  whenever  he 
«;oes  again." 

"  God  bless  him,"  I  thought,  "  for  his  truth  to  me  I " 

"  He  is  not  so  sanguine,  Ada,"  continued  Richard,  casting 
his  dejected  look  over  the  bundles  of  papers,  "  as  Vholes  and 
I  are  usually ;  but  he  is  only  an  outsider,  and  is  not  in  tlie 
mysteries.  We  have  gone  into  them,  and  he  has  not.  He 
can't  be  expected  to  know  much  of  such  a  labyrinth." 

As  his  look  wandered  over  the  papers  again,  and  he  passed 
his  two  hands  over  his  head,  I  noticed  how  sunken  and  how 
large  his  eyes  appeared.  How  dry  his  lips  were,  and  how  his 
finger-nails  were  all  bitten  away. 

"  Is  this  a  healthy  place  to  live  in,  Richard,  do  you  think  ?  " 
said  I. 

**  Why,  my  dear  Minerva,"  answered  Richard,  with  his  old 
gay  laugh,  "it  is  neither  a  rural  nor  a  cheerful  place ;  and  when 
/he  sun  shines  here,  you  may  lay  a  pretty  heavy  wager  that  it 
is  shining  bristly  in  an  open  spot.  But  it's  well  enouf^  fior 
the  time.     It's  near  the  offices,  and  near  Vholes."  * 

"•  Peffta^'*  i  iMted,  "*%  ciMBg*  fimi  botb— " 
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'* — Might  do  me  good  ?"  said  Richard,  forcinfir  a  laush  as  h^ 
finished  the  lentence.     "  I  shouldn't  wonder  I 
come  in  one  way  now — in  one  of  two  ways,  I  s 
Either  the  suit  must  be  ended,  Esther,  or  th< 
shall  be  the  suit,  the  suit,  my  dear  girl !  " 

These  latter  words  were  addressed  to  Ada, 
nearest  to  him.  Her  face  being  turned  aw* 
towards  him,  I  could  not  see  it. 

"  We  are  doing  very  well,"  pursued  Richarc 
tell  you  so.  We  are  really  spinning  along.  ^ 
are  giving  them  no  rest  Vholes  knows  all  th 
turnings,  and  we  are  upon  them  everywhere 
tonished  them  already.  We  shall  rouse  up  that 
mark  my  words  I " 

His  hopefulness  had  long  been  more  painfi 
despondency ;  it  was  so  unlike  hopefulness,  h 
fierce  in  its  determination  to  be  it,  was  so  h 
and  yet  so  conscious  of  being  forced  and  unsu 
had  long  touched  me  to  the  heart  But  the  c 
it  now  indelibly  written  in  his  handsome  face, 
distressing  than  it  used  to  be.  I  say  indelibl 
suaded  that  if  the  fatal  cause  could  have  been  foi 
according  to  his  brightest  visions,  in  that  same 
of  the  premature  anxiety,  self-reproach,  and  d 
had  occasioned  him,  would  have  remained  up< 
the  hour  of  his  death. 

"  The  sight  of  our  dear  little  woman,"  sai 
still  remainmg  silent  and  quiet:  '^issonatun 
compassionate  face  is  so  like  the  face  of  old  ds 

Ah  !     No,  no.     I  smiled  and  shook  my  hea( 

** — So  exactly  like  the  face  of  old  days,"  sa 
cordial  voice,  and  taking  my  hand  with  the 
which  nothing  ever  changed,  "  that  I  can't  mal 
her.  I  fluctuate  a  little  ;  that's  the  truth.  So 
my  dear,  and  sometimes  I— don't  quite  despai 
get,"  said  Richard,  relinquishing  my  hand  gei 
across  the  room,  "  so  tired  I " 

He  took  a  few  turns  up  and  down,  and  sun 
"  I  get,"  he  repeated  gloomily,  "  so  tired, 
weary  work  I " 

He  was  leaning  on  his  arm,  saying  these  w 
tive  voice,  and  looking  at  the  ground,  when 
put  off  her  bonnet,  kneeled  down  beside  hin 
hair  falling  like  vonllght  onbii  bead,  claspec?  h^ 
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his  neck,  and  turned  her  face  to  me.    O,  what  a 
devoted  fiice  I  saw  \ 

**  Esdier,  dear/'  she  said  very  quietly,  **  I  am  not  going  bcimc 
again.** 

A  light  shone  in  upon  me  all  at  once. 

^  Never  any  more.  I  am  going  to  stay  with  my  dear  husbani 
We  have  been  married  above  two  months.  Go  home  without 
me,  my  own  Esther ;  I  shall  never  go  home  any  more ! "  Wiik 
those  words  my  darling  drew  his  head  down  on  her  breast,  ano 
held  it  there.  And  if  ever  in  my  life  I  saw  a  love  that  nothing 
but  death  could  change,  I  saw  it  then  before  me. 

*^  Speak  to  Esther,  my  dearest,"  said  Richard,  breaking  the 
silence  presently.     "  TeU  her  how  it  was.'* 

I  met  her  before  she  could  come  to  me,  and  folded  her  in  my 
ixms.  We  neither  of  us  spoke ;  but  with  her  cheek  against  my 
)wn,  I  wanted  to  hear  nothing.  "  My  pet,"  said  I.  "  My  love. 
My  poor,  poor  girl  I "  I  pitied  her  so  much.  I  was  very  fond 
of  Richard,  but  the  impulse  that  I  had  upon  me  was  to  pi^ 
her  so  much. 

''  Esther,  will  you  forgive  me  ?  Will  my  cousin  John  foigive 
me?" 

^'  My  dear,"  said  I,  **  to  doubt  it  for  a  moment,  is  to  do  him 
A  great  wrong.  And  as  to  me  I " — why,  as  to  me,  what  had  J 
to  forgive  1 

I  dried  my  sobbing  darling's  eyes,  and  sat  beside  her  on  the 
»ofa,  and  Richard  sat  on  my  other  side ;  and  while  I  was  re- 
minded of  that  so  different  night  when  they  had  first  taken  me 
into  their  confidence,  and  had  gone  on  in  tlieir  own  wild  happy 
way,  they  told  me  between  them  how  it  was. 

*' All  I  had,  was  Richard's,"  Ada  said ;  ^^and  Richard  would 
not  take  it,  Esther,  and  what  could  I  do  but  be  his  wife  when  I 
loved  him  dearly  I " 

"  And  you  were  so  fully  and  so  kindly  occupied,  excellent 
Dame  Diirden,"  said  Richard,  *'that  how  could  we  speak  to 
you  at  such  a  time  I  And  besides,  it  was  not  a  long-considered 
step.     We  went  out  one  morning  and  were  married" 

"  And  when  it  was  done,  Esther,"  said  my  darling,  "  I  was 
always  thinking  how  to  tell  you,  and  what  to  do  for  the  best 
And  sometimes  I  thought  you  ought  to  know  it  directly ;  and 
sometimes  I  thought  you  ought  not  to  know  it  and  keep  it  fironi 
my  cousin  John ;  and  I  could  not  tell  what  to  do,  and  I  fretted 
very  much." 

How  selfish  I  must  have  been,  not  to  have  thought  of  this 
l^orel    I  4cni't  blow  wkt^t  I  s^id  now.    )  w^  so fbny,  a^ 
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^et  ]  was  80  f  jnd  of  them,  and  so  glad  that  they  were  fond  01 
me ;  I  pitied  them  so  much,  and  yet  I  felt  a  kind  of  pride  in 
their  loving  one  another.  I  never  had  experienced  such  painful 
and  pleasurable  emotion  at  one  time ;  aud  in  my  own  heart  1 
did  not  know  which  predominated.  But  I  was  not  there  t« 
darken  their  way ;  I  did  not  do  that 

When  I  was  less  foolish  and  more  composed,  my  darling  took 
her  wedding  ring  from  her  bosom,  and  kissed  it  and  put  it  on. 
Then  I  remembered  last  night,  and  told  Ricliard  that  ever  since 
her  marriage  she  had  worn  it  at  night  when  there  was  no  one  to 
see.  Then  Ada  blushingly  asked  me  how  did  I  know  that,  my 
dear  ?  Then  I  told  Ada  how  I  had  seen  her  hand  concealed 
undei  her  pillow,  and  had  little  thought  why,  my  dear.  Then 
they  began  telling  me  how  it  was,  all  over  again ;  and  I  began 
to  be  sorry  and  glad  again,  and  foolish  again,  and  to  hide  my 
plain  old  iajot  as  much  as  I  could,  lest  I  should  put  them  out  of 
heart 

Thus  the  time  went  on,  until  it  became  necessary  for  me  Xo 
think  of  returning.  When  that  time  arrived  it  was  the  worst  of 
all,  for  then  my  darling  completely  broke  down.  She  clung 
round  ray  neck,  calling  me  by  every  dear  name  she  could  think 
ot  and  saying  what  should  she  do  without  me  !  Nor  was  Rich- 
ard much  better ;  and  as  for  me  I  should  have  been  the  worst 
of  the  three,  if  I  had  not  severely  said  to  myself,  **  Now,  Esther, 
if  you  do,  m  never  speak  to  you  again  ! " 

"  Why,  I  declare,"  said  I,  "  I  never  saw  such  a  wife.  I  don't 
think  she  loves  her  husband  at  all.  Here,  Richard,  take  my 
child,  for  goodness'  sake."  But  I  held  her  tight  all  the  while, 
and  could  have  wept  over  her  I  don't  know  how  long. 

"  I  give  this  dear  young  couple  notice,"  said  I,  "  that  I  am 
only  going  away  to  come  back  to-morrow ;  and  that  I  shall  be 
always  coming  backwards  and  forwards,  until  Symond's  Inn  is 
tired  of  the  sight  of  me.  So  I  shall  not  say  good  bye,  Richard 
For  what  would  be  the  use  of  that,  you  know,  when  I  am  com- 
ing back  so  soon  !  " 

I  had  given  my  darling  to  him  now,  and  I  meant  to  go ;  but 
[  lingered  for  one  more  look  of  the  precious  face,  which  it 
fteemr .]  to  rive  my  heart  to  turn  from. 

So  I  said  (in  a  merry  bustling  manner)  that  unless  they  gave 
roe  f  uine  encouragement  to  come  back,  I  was  not  sure  that  I 
could  take  that  liberty ;  upon  which  my  dear  girl  looked  up^ 
faintly  smiling  through  her  tears,  and  I  folded  her  lovely  face 
between  my  hands,  and  gave  it  one  last  kiss,  and  laughed,  anrf 
ran  awajr. 
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And  when  I  got  down-stairs,  O  how  I  cried!  It  almoil 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had  lost  my  Ada  forerer.  I  was  so  lonely 
and  so  blank  without  her,  and  it  was  so  desolate  to  be  going 
home  with  no  hope  of  seeing  her  there,  that  I  could  get  no 
comfort  for  a  little  while,  as  I  walked  up  and  down  in  a  dim 
comer,  sobbing  and  crying. 

I  came  to  myself  by-and-by,  after  a  little  scolding,  and  took 
a  coach  home.  The  poor  boy  whom  I  had  found  at  St  Albanf 
had  reappeared  a  short  time  before,  and  was  lying  at  the  point 
of  death ;  indeed,  was  then  dead,  though  I  did  not  know  it.  My 
Guardian  had  ^one  out  to  inquire  about  H|^,  and  did  not  return 
to  dinnei  Bemg  quite  alone,  I  cried  a  lOtle  again ;  though,  on 
the  whole,  I  don't  think  I  behaved  so  very,  very  ill. 

It  was  only  natural  that  I  should  not  be  quite  accustomed  to 
the  loss  of  my  darling  yet.  Three  or  four  hours  were  not  a 
long  time  after  years.  But  my  mind  dwelt  so  much  upon  the  un 
congenial  scene  in  which  I  had  left  her,  and  I  pictured  it  aa 
such  an  over-shadowed  stony-hearted  one,  and  I  so  longed  to 
be  near  her,  and  taking  some  sort  of  care  of  her,  that  I  deter 
mined  to  go  back  in  the  evening,  only  to  look  up  ather  windows 

It  was  foolish,  I  dare  say ;  but  it  did  not  then  seem  at  all  so 
to  me,  and  it  does  not  seem  quite  so  even  now.  I  took 
Charley  into  my  confidence,  and  we  went  out  at  dusk.  It  wai 
dark  when  we  came  to  the  new  strange  home  of  my  dear  girl 
and  there  was  a  light  behind  the  yellow  blinds.  We  walked 
past  cautiously  three  or  four  times,  looking  up ;  and  narrowly 
missed  encountering  Mr.  Vlioles,  who  came  out  of  his  office  while 
we  were  there,  and  turned  his  head  to  look  up  too,  before  going 
home.  The  sight  of  his  lank  black  figure,  and  the  lonesome  air 
of  that  nook  in  the  dark,  were  favourable  to  the  state  of  my 
mind.  I  thought  of  the  youth  and  love  and  beauty  of  my  deai 
girl,  shut  up  in  such  an  ill-assorted  refuge,  almost  as  if  it  were  a 
cruel  place. 

It  was  very  solitary  and  very  dull,  and  I  did  not  doubt  that  I 
might  safely  steal  up-stairs.  I  left  Charley  below  and  went  up 
wii  a  Ught  foot,  not  distressed  by  any  glare  fi-om  the  feeble  oil 
lanterns  on  the  way.  I  listened  for  a  fx^w  moments ;  and  in  the 
musty  rotting  silence  of  the  house,  believed  that  I  could  heal 
the  murmur  of  their  young  voices.  I  put  my  lips  to  the  hearse- 
like panel  of  the  door,  as  a  kiss  for  my  dear,  and  came  quietly 
down  s^ain,  thinking  that  one  of  these  days  I  would  confess  to 
the  visit. 

And  it  really  did  me  good ;  for,  though  nobody  but  Charley 
sod  I  knew  anything  about  vit,  I  somehow  felt  as  if  it  hid 
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diniinidied  the  sqmation  between  Ada  and  Lie,  and  had 
Drought  US  together  again  for  those  moments.  I  went  back, 
not  quite  accustomed  yet  to  the  change,  but  all  the  better  for 
that  hovering  about  my  darling. 

My  Guardian  had  come  home,  and  was  standing  thoughtfully 
by  the  dark  window.  When  I  went  in,  his  face  cleared  and  lue 
came  to  his  seat ;  but  he  caught  the  light  upon  my  face  as  1 
HN>k  mine. 

"  Little  woman,"  said  he.     "  You  have  been  crying." 

"  Why,  yes,  Guardian,"  said  I,  "  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  a 
little.  Ada  has  been  in  such  distress,  and  is  so  very  sorry, 
Guardian." 

I  put  my  arm  on  the  back  of  his  chair ;  and  I  saw  in  his 
glance  that  my  words,  and  my  look  at  her  empty  place,  had 
prepared  him. 

" Is  she  married,  my  dear?" 

I  told  him  all  about  it,  and  how  her  first  entreaties  had  re 
ferred  to  his  forgiveness. 

"  She  has  no  need  of  it,"  said  he.  "  Heaven  bless  her  and 
her  husband ! "  But  just  as  my  first  impulse  had  been  to  pity 
her,  so  was  his.  "  Poor  girl,  poor  girl !  Poor  Rick  I  Pooi 
Ada  1 " 

Neither  of  us  spoke  after  that ;  until  he  said  with  a  sigh, 
**  Well,  well,  my  dear  1    Bleak  House  is  thinning  fast." 

^'  But  its  mistress  remains,  Guardian."  Though  I  was  timid 
about  saying  it,  I  ventured  because  of  the  sorrowful  tone  'va 
which  he  had  spoken.  "She  will  do  all  she  can  to  make  M 
happy,"  said  I. 

**  She  will  succeed,  my  love  I " 

The  letter  had  made  no  difference  between  us,  except  that 
the  seat  by  his  side  had  come  to  be  mine  ;  it  made  none  now. 
He  turned  his  old  bright  fatherly  look  upon  me,  laid  his  hand 
on  my  hand  in  his  old  way,  and  said  again,  "  She  will  succeed, 
my  deal.  Nevertheless,  Bleak  House  is  thinning  fast,  O  little 
trovian !  ^ 

1  was  sorr^  presently  that  this  was  all  we  said  about  that  I 
was  rather  disappoint^  I  feared  I  might  not  quite  have  bed 
all  I  had  meant  to  be,  since  the  letter  and  the  answer. 
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CHAPTER  LIL 

|UT  one  other  day  had  intervened,  when,  early  in  IIh 
morning  as  we  were  going  to  breakfast  Mr.  Wood 
court  came  in  haste  with  the  astounding  news  that  a 
terrible  murder  had  been  committed,  for  which  Bir. 
George  had  been  apprehended  and  was  in  custody.  When  he 
told  us  that  a  large  reward  was  offered  by  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock 
for  the  murderer's  apprehension,  I  did  not  in  my  first  consterna- 
tion understand  why ;  but  a  few  more  words  explained  to  me 
ihat  the  murdered  person  was  Sir  Leicester's  lawyer,  and  im 
nediately  my  mother's  dread  of  him  nished  into  my  remem 
brance. 

This  unforeseen  and  violent  removal  of  one  whom  she  had 
long  watched  and  distrusted,  and  who  had  long  watched  and 
distrusted  her ;  one  for  whom  she  could  have  had  few  intervals 
of  kindness,  always  dreading  in  him  a  dangerous  and  secret 
enemy ;  appeared  so  awful,  that  my  first  thoughts  were  of  her. 
How  appalling  to  hear  of  such  a  death,  and  be  able  to  feel  no 
pity !  How  dreadful  to  remember,  perhaps,  that  she  had  some- 
times even  wished  the  old  man  away,  who  was  so  swiftly  hur 
ried  out  of  life  ! 

Such  crowding  reflections,  increasing  the  distress  and  fear  1 
always  felt  when  the  name  was  mentioned,  made  me  so  agitated 
that  I  could  scarcely  hold  my  place  at  the  table.  I  was  quite 
unable  to  follow  the  conversation,  until  I  had  had  a  little  time 
to  recover.  But  when  I  came  to  myself,  and  saw  how  shocked 
my  Guardian  was ;  and  found  that  they  were  earnestly  speak- 
ing of  the  suspected  man,  and  recalling  every  favourable  im- 
pression we  had  formed  of  him,  out  of  the  good  we  had  known 
of  him ;  my  interest  and  my  fears  were  so  strongly  aroused  in 
his  behalf  that  I  was  quite  set  up  again. 

<<  Guardian,  you  don't  think  it  pcssible  that  he  is  justly  ac- 
cused ?  " 

*'  My  dear,  I  catft  think  so.  This  man  m'hom  we  have  seen 
so  open-hearted  and  compassionate ;  who,  with  the  might  of  a 
giant,  has  the  gentleness  of  a  child ;  who  looks  as  brave  a  fel- 
K)w  as  ever  lived,  and  is  so  simple  and  quiet  with  it ;  this  man 
justly  accused  of  such  a  crime?  I  can't  believe  it  Iff  nol 
that  I  don't  or  I  won't    Icta'tT 
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'*And  I  can't,"  said  Mr.  Woodcourt  "Still,  whatever  wt 
believe  or  know  of  him,  we  had  better  not  forget  that  some  ap- 
pearances are  against  him.  He  bore  an  animosity  towards  the 
deceased  gentleman.  He  has  openly  mentioned  it  in  many 
places.  He  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself  violently  towards 
him,  and  he  certainly  did  about  him,  to  my  knowledge.  He 
admits  that  he  was  alone,  on  the  scene  of  the  murder,  within  a 
few  minutes  of  its  commission.  I  sincerely  believe  him  to  be 
as  innocent  of  any  participation  in  it,  as  I  am ;  but  these  are 
all  reasons  for  suspicion  fallii^  upon  him." 

"True,"  said  my  Guardian;  and  he  added,  turning  to  me, 
"it  would  be  doing  him  a  very  bad  service,  my  dear,  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  truth  in  any  of  these  respects." 

I  felt,  of  course,  that  we  must  admit,  not  only  to  ourselves 
but  to  others,  the  full  force  of  the  circumstances  against  him. 
V^et  I  knew  witlial  (I  could  not  help  saying)  that  their  weight 
^ould  not  induce  us  to  desert  him  in  his  need. 

"  Heaven  forbid ! "  returned  my  Guardian.  "  We  will  stand 
by  him,  as  he  himself  stood  by  the  two  poor  creatures  who  are 
gone."  He  meant  Mr.  Gridley  and  the  boy,  to  both  of  whom 
Mr.  George  had  given  shelter. 

Mr.  Woodcourt  then  told  us  that  the  '  trooper's  man  had 
been  with  him  before  day,  after  wandering  about  the  streets 
all  night  like  a  distracted  creature.  That  one  of  the  troop- 
cr's  first  anxieties  was  that  we  should  not  suppose  him  guilty. 
That  he  had  charged  his  messenger  to  represent  his  perfect  in- 
nocence, with  every  solemn  assurance  he  could  send  us.  That 
Mr.  Woodcourt  had  only  quieted  the  man  by  undertaking  to 
come  to  our  house  very  early  in  the  morning,  with  these  repre- 
sentations. He  added  that  he  was  now  upon  his  way  to  see  the 
prisoner  himself. 

My  Guardian  said,  directly,  he  would  go  too.  Now,  besides 
Ihat  I  liked  the  retired  soldier  very  much,  and  that  he  liked  me, 
(  had  that  secret  interest  in  what  had  happened,  which  was  only 
known  to  my  Guardian.  I  felt  as  if  it  came  close  and  near  to 
me.  It  seemed  to  become  personally  important  to  myself  that 
the  truth  should  be  discovered,  and  that  no  innocent  people 
ihould  be  suspected ;  for  suspicion,  once  run  wild,  might  mo 
wilder. 

In  a  word,  I  felt  as  if  it  were  my  duty  and  obligation  to  go 
with  theoL  My  Guardian  did  not  seek  to  dissuade  me,  and  I 
went 

It  was  a  laige  prison,  with  many  courts  and  passages  so  liki 
tne  another,  and  lo  uniformly  paved,  that  I  seemed  to  gain  a 
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Aew  comprehension,  as  I  passed  along,  of  the  fondness  dial 
solitary  piisoners,  shut  tip  among  the  same  staring  walls  from 
year  to  year,  have  had — as  I  have  read — ^for  a  weed,  or  a  stray 
blade  of  grass.  In  an  arched  room  by  himself,  like  a  cellar  up 
stairs ;  with  walls  so  glaringly  white,  that  they  made  the  mas 
sive  iron  window-bars  and  iron-bound  door  even  more  pro* 
foundly  black  than  they  were :  we  found  the  trooper  staodint 
in  a  corner.  He  had  been  sitting  on  a  bench  there,  um 
had  risen  wh;n  he  heard  the  locks  and  bolts  turn. 

When  he  saw  us,  he  came  forward  a  step  with  his  usual 
heavy  tread,  and  there  stopped  and  made  a  slight  bow.  But 
as  I  still  advanced,  putting  out  my  hand  to  him,  he  understood 
us  in  a  moment. 

'^This  is  a  load  off  my  mind,  I  do  assure  you,  miss  and 
gentlemen,"  said  he,  saluting  us  with  great  heartiness  and 
drawing  a  long  breath.  "And  now  I  don't  so  much  care 
how  it  ends." 

He  scarcely  seemed  to  be  the  prisoner.  What  with  his  cool- 
ness and  his  soldieriy  bearing,  he  looked  far  more  like  the  prison 
guard. 

"  This  is  even  a  rougher  place  than  my  gallery  to  receive  a 
lady  in,"  said  Mr.  George,  "  but  I  know  Miss  Summerson  will 
make  the  best  of  it."  As  he  handed  me  to  the  bench  on  which 
he  had  been  sitting,  I  sat  down ;  which  seemed  to  give  him 
great  satisfaction. 

"  I  thank  you,  miss,"  said  he, 

"  Now,  George,"  observed  my  Guardian,  **  as  we  require  no 
new  assurances  on  your  part,  so  I  believe  we  need  give  yon 
none  on  ours." 

"  Not  at  all,  sir.  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  If  I  wat 
not  innocent  of  this  crime,  I  couldn't  look  at  you  and  keep  my 
secret  to  myself^  under  the  condescension  of  the  present  visit 
I  feel  the  present  visit  very  much.  I  am  not  one  of  the  elo- 
quent sort,  but  I  feel  it,  Miss  Summerson  and  gentlemen, 
deeply." 

He  laid  his  hand  for  a  moment  on  his  broad  chest,  and  bent 
his  head  to  us.  Although  he  squared  himself  again  directly,  he 
expressed  a  great  amount  of  natural  emotion  by  these  simple 
aieans.  * 

"  First,"  said  my  Guardian,  "  can  we  do  anything  for  jroni 
personal  comfort,  George  ?  " 

"  For  which,  sir  ?  "  he  inquired,  clearing  his  throat 

"  For  your  personal  comfort    Is  there  anything  yon 
thftt  would  lesson  the  hardship  of  this  confinement  ?  " 
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"  Well,  sir,"  leplied  Mr.  George,  after  a  I  :tle  cogiution,  '  1 
%m  equally  obliged  to  you;  but  tobacco  being  against  the  rules, 
I  can't  say  that  there  is." 

" You  will  think  of  many  little  things  perhaps,  b}'-andby. 
Whenever  you  do,  George,  let  us  kno>¥." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  Howsoever,"  observed  Mr.  George,  witli 
one  of  his  sunburnt  smiles,  "  a  man  who  has  been  knocking 
about  the  world  in  a  vagabond  kind  of  way  as  long  as  I  have, 
gets  on  well  enough  in  a  place  like  the  present,  so  far  as 
that  goes." 

"  Next,  as  to  your  case,"  observed  my  Guardian. 

"Exactly  so,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  George,  folding  his  armi 
upon  his  breast  with  perfect  self-possession  and  a  little  curiosity. 

"  How  does  it  stand  now  ?  " 

"Why,  sir,  it  is  under  remand  at  present.  Bucket  gives  me 
to  understand  that  he  will  probably  apply  for  a  series  of  re- 
mands from  time  to  time  until  the  case  is  more  complete 
How  it  is  to  be  made  more  complete,  I  don't  myself  see ;  but  1 
dare  say  Bucket  will  manage  it  somehow." 

"Why,  Heaven  save  us,  man!"  exclaimed  my  Guardian 
surprised  into  his  old  oddity  and  vehemence,  "you  talk  of  your- 
self as  if  you  were  somebody  else  ! " 

"  No  offence,  sir,"  said  Mr.  George.  "  I  am  very  sensible 
of  yaox  kindness.  But  I  don't  see  how  an  innocent  man  is 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  this  kind  of  thing  without  knocking 
his  head  against  the  walls,  unless  he  takes  it  in  that  point 
of  view." 

"That  is  true  enough  to  a  certain  extent,"  returned  m) 
Guardian,  softened.  "  But  my  good  fellow,  even  an  innocent 
man  must  take  ordinary  precautions  to  defend  himself." 

"  Certainly,  sir.  And  I  have  done  so.  I  have  stated  to  the 
nagistrates,  '  Gentlemen,  I  am  as  innocent  of  this  charge  as  your- 
selves ;  what  has  been  stated  against  me  in  the  way  of  facts,  is 
perfectly  true ;  I  know  no  more  about  it.'  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue stating  that,  sir.     What  more  can  I  do  ?    It's  the  truth." 

"  But  the  mere  truth  won't  do,"  rejoined  my  Guardian. 

"Won't  it,  indeed,  sir?  Rather  a  bad  look-out  for  meP 
Mr.  George  good-humouredly  observed. 

"  You  must  have  a  lawyer,"  pursued  my  Guardian.  "  W« 
must  engage  a  good  one  for  you." 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Mr.  George,  with  a  step  back- 
ward "  I  am  equally  obliged.  But  I  must  decidedly  b^  t« 
be  excused  from  anything  of  that  sort" 

'« Yoa  won't  have  a  lawyer?" 
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'<No,  sir.''    Bfr.  George  shook  his  head  in  tbe 
phadc  manner.      ''I   thank  you  all  the  same,  sir,  but— !• 

»awyer  I " 

"Why  not?" 

"  I  don't  take  kindly  to  the  breed,"  said  Mr.  George.  ^Gfl^ 
ley  didn't.  And — if  you'll  excise  my  saying  so  mudb— I  should 
hardly  have  thought  you  did  yourself,  sir." 

"That's  Equity/*  my  Guardian  explained,  a  little  at  a  loss  ; 
*  thaf  s  Equity,  George." 

"Is  it,  indeed,  sir?"  returned  the  trooper,  in  his  oflHuuid 
uanner.  "  I  am  not  acquainted  with  those  shades  of  names 
myself,  but  in  a  general  way  I  object  to  the  breed." 

Unfolding  his  arms,  and  changing  his  position,  he  stood  widi 
one  massive  hand  upon  the  table,  and  the  otlier  on  his  hip^  at 
complete  a  picture  of  a  man  who  was  not  to  be  moved  from  a 
fixed  purpose  as  ever  I  saw.  It  was  in  vain  that  we  all  three 
talked  to  him,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him ;  he  listened 
with  that  gentleness  which  went  so  well  with  his  bluff  bearii^ 
but  was  evidently  no  more  shaken  by  our  representations  than 
his  place  of  confinement  was. 

"  Pray  think,  once  more,  Mr.  George,"  said  I.  "  Have  jtm 
no  wish  in  reference  to  your  case  ?  " 

"  I  certainly  could  wish  it  to  be  tried,  miss,"  he  returned,  **hj 
court-martial ;  but  that  is  out  of  the  question,  as  I  am  weB 
aware.  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  favour  me  with  your  atten- 
tion for  a  couple  of  minutes,  miss,  not  more,  I'll  endeavour  to 
explain  myself  as  clearly  as  I  can." 

He  looked  at  us  all  three  in  turn,  shook  his  head  a  litde  aa 
if  he  were  adjusting  it  in  the  stock  and  collar  of  a  dj^t  uniforn^ 
and  after  a  moment's  reflection  went  on. 

"  You  seC;  miss,  I  have  been  handcuffed  and  taken  into  cus- 
tody, and  bi  ought  here.  I  am  a  marked  and  disgraced  maa^ 
and  here  I  am.  My  shooting-gallery  is  rummaged,  high  and 
low,  by  Bucket ;  such  property  as  I  have — 'tis  small — ^is  turned 
this  way  and  that,  till  it  don't  know  itself;  and  (as  aforesaidi 
here  I  am  1  T  don't  particular  complain  of  that  Though  i 
am  in  these  piesent  quarters  through  no  immediately  preced- 
ing fault  of  mine,  I  can  very  well  understand  that  if  I  hadn't 
gone  into  ;he  vagabond  way  in  my  youth,  this  wouldn't  have 
happenea.  It  has  happened  Then  comes  the  question  how 
to  meet  it." 

He  rubbed  his  swarthy  forehead  for  a  moment,  with  a  good 
Rumoured  look,  and  said  apologetically,  ^'  I  am  mdi  a  diort 
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innded  talker  that  I  must  think  a  bit."     Having  thought  a  bit, 
he  looked  up  again,  and  resumed. 

"  How  to  meet  it.  Now,  the  unfortuna 
self  a  lawyer,  and  had  a  pretty  tight  hold 
to  rake  up  his  ashes,  but  he  had,  what  I 
living,  a  Devil  of  a  tight  hold  of  me.  I  dc 
better  for  that  If  I  had  kept  clear  of  his 
kept  outside  this  place.  But  that's  not 
suppose  I  had  killed  him.  Suppose  I  real! 
his  body  any  one  of  those  pistols  recently 
has  found  at  my  place,  and,  dear  me !  mi] 
any  day  since  it  has  been  my  place.  VVha 
as  soon  as  I  was  hard  and  fast  here  ?    Go 

He  stopped  on  hearing  some  one  at  the 
iid  not  resume  until  the  door  had  been 
I  gain.     For  what  purpose  opened,  I  will  r 

"  I  should  have  got  a  lawyer,  and  he  w 
nave  •  »ften  read  in  the  newspapers),  *  m} 
my  cbent  reserves  his  defence — my  client  t 
Well ;  'tis  not  the  custom  of  that  breed  to 
ing  to  tny  opinion,  or  to  think  that  other 
uinoccnt,  and  I  get  a  lawyer.  He  would  1 
me  guilty  as  not ;  perhaps  more.  What  v 
or  not  ?  Act  as  if  I  was ; — shut  my  mou 
commit  myself,  keep  circumstances  back 
small,  quibble,  and  get  me  off  perhaps  !  I 
do  I  care  for  getting  off  in  that  way ;  c 
hanged  in  my  own  way — if  you'll  excuse 
thmg  so  disagreeable  to  a  lady  ?  *' 

He  had  warmed  into  his  subject  novi 
further  necessity  to  wait  a  bit. 

**  I  would  rather  be  hanged  in  my  owi 
to  be  !  I  don't  intend  to  say,"  looking 
his  powerful  arms  akimbo  and  his  dark  ey 
I  am  more  partial  to  being  hanged  than  ar 
lay  is,  I  must  come  ofif  clear  and  full  or  n( 
when  I  hear  stated  against  me  what  is  1 
and  when  they  tell  me,  *  whatever  you  sa 
them  I  don't  mind  that ;  I  mean  it  to  be 
make  me  innocent  out  of  the  whole  truth, 
do  it  out  of  anything  less,  or  anything  el 
if  s  worth  nothing  to  me." 

Taking  a  pace  or  two  over  the  stone  l 
to  the  table,  and  finished  what  he  had  to  si 
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**  I  thank  you,  miss,  and  gentlemen  both,  many  times  ibi 
yoar  attention,  and  many  times  more  for  your  interest  T\  af  • 
the  plain  state  of  the  matter,  as  it  points  itself  out  to  a  mer€ 
trooper  with  a  blunt  broadsword  kind  of  a  mind.  I  have 
never  done  well  in  life,  beyond  my  duty  as  a  soldier;  and 
if  the  worst  comes  after  all,  I  shall  reap  pretty  much  as  I  have 
sown.  When  I  got  over  the  first  crash  of  being  seized  as  a 
murderer — it  don't  take  a  rover,  who  has  knocked  about  40 
imch  as  myself  so  very  long  to  recover  from  a  crash — 1 
worked  my  way  round  to  what  you  find  me  now  As  such,  I 
shall,  remain.  No  relations  will  be  disgraced  by  me,  or  made 
unhappy  for  me,  and— and  that's  all  I've  got  to  say." 

The  door  had  been  opened  to  admit  another  soldier-looking 
man  of  less  prepossessing  appearance  at  first  sight,  and  a  weather 
tanned  bright-eyed  wholesome  woman  with  a  basket,  who,  fi*om 
her  entrance,  had  been  exceedingly  attentive  to  all  Mr 
George  had  said.  Mr.  George  had  received  them  with  a  familial 
nod  and  a  friendly  look,  but  without  any  more  particulai 
greeting  in  the  midst  of  his  address.  He  now  shook  them 
cordially  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  Miss  Summerson  and  gentle- 
men, this  is  an  old  comrade  of  mine,  Joseph  Bagnet  And 
this  is  his  wife,  Mrs.  Bagnet." 

Mr.  Bagnet  made  us  a  stiff  military  bow,  and  Mrs.  Bagnef 
dropped  us  a  curtsey. 

"Real  good  friends  of  mine  they  are,"  said  Mr.  George. 
"It  was  at  their  house  I  was  taken." 

"With  a  second-hand  wiolinceller,"  Mr.  Bagnet  put  in. 
twitching  his  head  angrily.  "  Of  a  good  tone.  For  a  friend 
That  money  was  no  object  to." 

"Mat,"  said  Mr.  George,  "you  have  heard  pretty  well  aU 
I  have  been  saying  to  this  lady  and  these  two  gentlemen.  I 
know  it  meets  your  approval  ?  " 

Mr.  Bagnet,  after  considering,  referred  the  point  to  his  wife. 
"Old  girl,"  said  he.  "Tell  him.  Whether  or  not  It  meets 
my  approval." 

"  Why,  George,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bagnet,  who  had  been  un- 
packing her  basket,  in  which  there  was  a  piece  of  cold  pickled 
pork,  a  little  tea  and  sugar,  and  a  brown  loaf,  "you  ou^t  to 
know  it  don't  You  ought  to  know  if s  enough  to  drive  a 
person  wild  to  hear  you.  You  won't  be  got  off  this  way,  and 
you  won't  be  got  off  that  way — what  do  you  mean  by  such  pick* 
mg  and  choosing  ?    It's  stuff  and  nonsense,  George." 

"  Don't  be  severe  upon  me  in  my  misfortunes,  Mrs.  Bagnet,' 
mid  the  trooper,  ^^h 
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"Oh I  Bother  your  misfortunes!"  cried  Mrs.  Bagnet,  "il 
they  don't  make  you  more  reasonable  tian  that  comes  to.  I 
never  was  so  ashamed  in  my  life  to  hear  a  man  talk  folly,  as  I 
have  been  to  hear  you  talk  this  day  to  the  present  company 
Lawyers?  Why,  what  but  too  many  cooks  should  hindei 
you  from  having  a  dozen  lawyers,  if  the  gentleman  recom- 
mended them  to  you." 

"  This  is  a  very  sensible  woman,"  said  my  Guardian.  **  1 
hope  you  will  persuade  him,  Mrs.  Bagnet" 

"  Persuade  him,  sir  ?  "  she  returned.  "  Lord  bless  you,  na 
You  don't  know  George.  Now,  there  I "  Mrs.  Bagnet  left  he? 
basket  to  point  him  out  with  both  her  bare  brown  hands. 
"  There  he  stands !  As  self-willed  and  as  determined  a  man, 
in  the  wrong  way,  as  ever  put  a  human  creature  under  Heaven, 
out  of  patience  !  You  could  as  soon  take  up  and  shoulder  an 
eight-and-forty  pounder  by  your  own  strength,  as  turn  that 
man,  when  he  has  got  a  thing  into  his  head,  and  fixed  it  there 
Why,  don't  I  know  him  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Bagnet.  "  Don't  I  know 
you,  George  !  You  don't  mean  to  set  up  for  a  new  character 
with  w^,  after  all  these  years,  I  hope  ?  " 

Her  friendly  indignation  had  an  exemplary  effect  upon  hei 
husband,  who  shook  his  head  at  the  trooper  several  times,  as  a 
silent  recommendation  to  him  to  yield.  Betweenwhiles,  Mrs. 
Bagnet  looked  at  me ;  and  I  understood,  from  the  play  of  her 
eyes,  that  she  wished  me  to  do  something,  though  I  did  not 
comprehend  what. 

"  But  I  have  given  up  talking  to  you,  old  fellow,  years  and 
years,"  said  Mrs.  Bagnet,  as  she  blew  a  little  dust  off  the  pickled 
pork,  looking  at  me  again  ;  "  and  when  ladies  and  gentlemen 
know  you  as  well  I  do,  they'll  give  up  talking  to  you  too.  If 
you  are  not  too  headstrong  to  accept  of  a  bit  of  dinner,  here  it  is." 

"  I  accept  it  with  many  thanks,"  returned  the  trooper. 

"  Do  you  though  indeed?"  said  Mrs.  Bagnet,  continuing  to 
grumble  on  good-humouredly.  "  I'm  sure  I'm  surprised  at  that 
I  wonder  you  don't  starve  in  your  own  way  also.  It  would 
only  be  like  you.  Perhaps  you'll  set  your  mind  upon  that^  next.'* 
Here  she  again  looked  at  me :  and  I  now  perceived,  from  hex 
glances  at  the  door  and  at  me,  by  turns,  that  she  wished  us  to 
retire,  and  to  await  her  following  us,  outside  the  prison.  Com- 
municating this  by  similar  means  to  my  Guardian,  and  Mr 
Woodcourt,  I  rose. 

"We  hope  you  will  think  better  of  it,  Mr.  George,"  said  I  ; 
"  and  we  shall  come  to  see  you  a|;aii7<^  trusting  to  find  you  morf ' 
featouiUc" 
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*  More  grateful.  Miss  SummersoD,  you  can't  find  mti''  ha 
retuined 

"  Biit  more  persuadable  we  can,  I  hope,"  said  I.  ''  And  let 
me  entreat  you  to  consider  that  the  clearing  up  of  this  m3rstei7^ 
and  the  discovery  of  the  real  perpetrator  of  this  deed,  may  be 
of  the  last  importance  to  others  besides  yoursel£'' 

He  heard  me  respectfully,  but  without  much  heeding  these 
words,  which  I  spoke,  a  little  turned  from  him,  already  on  my 
iray  to  the  door ;  he  was  observing  (this  they  afterwards  told 
me)  my  height  and  figure,  which  seemed  to  catch  his  attention 
all  at  once. 

''Tis  curious,"  said  he.  ''And  yet  I  thought  so  at  Ike 
time ! " 

My  Guardian  asked  him  what  he  meant 

"  WhJ',  sir,"  he  answered,  "  when  my  ill-fortune  took  me  to 
iie  dead  man's  staircase  on  the  night  of  his  murder,  I  saw  a 
sh.tpe  so  like  Miss  Summerson's  go  by  me  in  the  dark,  that  I  had 
half  a  mind  to  speak  to  it" 

For  an  instant,  I  felt  such  a  shudder  as  I  never  felt  before  or 
»ince,  and  hope  I  shall  never  feel  again. 

*^  It  came  down-stairs  as  I  went  up,"  said  the  trooper^  **  and 
crossed  the  moonlighted  window  with  a  loose  black  mantle  on ; 
I  noticed  a  deep  Snge  to  it.  However,  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  present  subject,  excepting  that  Miss  Summerson  looked 
^o  like  it  at  the  moment  that  it  came  into  my  head." 

I  cannot  separate  and  define  the  feelings  that  arose  in  me 
after  this :  it  is  enough  that  the  vague  duty  and  obligation  I 
had  felt  upon  me  from  the  first  of  following  the  investigatioi^ 
was,  without  my  distinctly  daring  to  ask  myself  any  question^ 
increased ;  and  that  I  was  indignantly  sure  of  there  being  no 
possibility  of  a  reason  for  my  being  afraid. 

We  three  went  out  of  the  prison,  and  walked  up  and  down 
at  some  short  distance  from  the  gate,  which  was  in  a  retired 
place.  We  had  not  waited  long,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bagnet 
came  out  too,  and  quickly  joined  us. 

There  was  a  tear  in  each  of  Mrs.  Bagnet's  eyes,  and  her  fitoe 
was  flushed  and  hurried.  "I  didn't  let  George  see  what  I 
thought  about  it,  you  know,  miss,"  was  her  first  remark  wfaea 
she  came  up ;  bat  he's  in  a  bad  wdy,  poor  old  fellow  I " 

"Not  with  care  and  prudence,  and  good  help,"  said  wf 
Guardian. 

''  A  gentleman  like  you  ought  to  know  best,  sir,"  returned 
Mrs.  B^et,  hurriedly  drying  her  eyes  on  the  hem  of  her  grey 
iloak ;  ''  but  I  am  uneasy  for  him.    He  hat  been  to  rimint 
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and  said  so  much  that  he  never  meant,  llie  gentlemen  of  tha 
juries  might  not  understand  him  as  Lignum  and  me  do.  And 
then  such  a  number  of  circumstances  have  happened  bad  for 
him,  and  such  a  number  of  people  will  be  brought  forward  to 
&peak  against  him,  and  Bucket  is  so  deep." 

"With  a  second-hand  wiolinceller.  And  said  he  played  the 
Sfe.     When  a  boy."     Mr.  Bagnet  added,  with  great  solemnity. 

"  Now,  I  tell  you,  miss,"  said  Mrs.  Bagnet ;  "  and  when  I  sa) 
iiiss,  I  mean  all !  Just  come  into  the  corner  of  the  wall,  and 
ni  tell  you!" 

Mrs.  Bagnet  hurried  us  into  a  more  secluded  place,  and  was 
It  first  too  breathless  to  proceed ;  occasioning  Mr.  Bagnet  to 
iay,  "  Old  girl !     Tell  'em  !  " 

"Why  then,  miss,"  the  old  girl  proceeded,  untying  the 
ilrings  of  her  bonnet  for  more  air,  "you  could  as  soon  move 
Dover  Castle  as  move  George  on  this  point,  unless  you  had 
50t  a  new  power  to  move  him  with.     And  I  have  got  it ! " 

"  You  are  a  jewel  of  a  woman,"  said  my  Guardian.  "  Go 
on!" 

"  Now,  I  tell  you  miss,"  she  proceeded,  clapping  her  hands 
u  her  hurry  and  agitation  a  dozen  times  in  every  sentence, 
*  ihat  what  he  says  concerning  no  relations  is  all  bosh.  They 
Jon*t  know  of  him,  but  he  does  knows  of  them.  He  has  said 
more  to  me  at  odd  times  than  to  anybody  else,  and  it  warn't 
for  nothing  that  he  once  spoke  to  my  Woolwich  about  whiten- 
ing and  wrinkling  mothers'  heads.  For  fifty  pounds  he  had 
seen  his  mother  that  day.  She's  alive,  and  must  be  brought 
here  straight ! " 

Instantly  Mrs.  Bagnet  put  some  pins  into  her  mouth,  and 
began  pinning  up  her  skirts  all  round,  a  little  higher  than  the 
level  of  her  grey  cloak  ;  which  she  accomplished  with  surpris- 
ing dispatch  and  dexterity. 

"  Lignum,"  said  Mrs.  Bagnet,  "  you  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren, old  man,  and  give  me  the  umbrella!  I'm  away  to 
Lincolnshire,  to  bring  that  old  lady  here." 

"  But,  bless  the  woman  I "  cried  my  Guardian,  with  his  hand 
in  his  pocket,  "  how  is  she  going  ?   \Vhat  money  has  she  got  ?  " 

Mrs.  Bagnet  made  another  api>Hcation  to  her  skirts,  and 
brought  forth  a  leathern  purse  in  which  she  -lastily  counted 
over  a  few  shillings,  and  which  she  then  shut  t^  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 

"Never  you  mind  for  me,  miss,  I'm  a  foldier's  wife,  and 
iccustom^  to  travelling  in  my  own  wav.     Lfgpunx,  old  bqjr,* 
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kissing  hini)  ''  one  for  yourself;  three  for  the  children.     Norn 
I'm  away  into  Lincolnshire  after  George's  mother  !  ** 

And  she  actually  set  off  while  we  three  stood  looking  at  one 
another  lost  in  amazement  She  actually  trudged  away  in  hei 
grey  cloak  at  a  sturdy  pace,  and  turned  the  comer,  and  was 
gone. 

**  Mr.  Bagnet,"  said  my  Guardian.  "  Do  you  mean  to  let  hcj 
go  in  that  way  ?  " 

"  Can't  help  it,"  he  returned.  "  Made  her  way  home  once. 
From  another  quarter  of  the  world.  With  the  same  grey 
cloak.  And  same  umbrella.  Whatever  the  old  girl  says, 
do.  Do  it !  WTienever  the  old  girl  says,  7*11  do  it.  She 
does  it." 

"  Then  she  is  as  honest  and  genuine  as  she  looks,"  rejoined 
my  Guardian,  "  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  more  for  her." 

"She's  Colour-Serjeant  of  the  Nonpareil  battalion,"  said 
Mr.  Bagnet,  looking  at  us  over  his  shoulder,  as  he  went  his  way 
also.  "  And  there's  not  such  another.  But  I  never  own  to  it 
before  her.     Discipline  must  be  maintained." 


CHAPTER   LIIL 

TIU  Trtiik. 

JR.  BUCKET  and  his  fat  forefinger  are  much  in  consul 
tation  together  under  existing  circumstances.  When 
Mr.  Bucket  has  a  matter  of  this  pressing  interest 
under  his  consideration,  the  fat  forefinger  seems  to 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  familiar  demon.  He  puts  it  to  his  ears, 
.  nd  it  whispers  information ;  he  puts  it  to  his  lipi,  and  it 
.  njoins  him  to  secrecy ; ,  he  rubs  it  over  his  nose,  and  it 
sharpens  his  scent ;  he  shakes  it  before  a  guilty  man,  and  it 
charms  him  to  his  destruction.  The  Augurs  of  the  Detective 
Temple  invariably,  predict,  that  when  Mr.  Bucket  and  that  fin- 
f^er  are  much  in  conference,  a  terrible  avenger  will  be  heard  d 
before  long. 

Otherwise  mildly  studious  in  his  observation  of  human 
nature,  on  the  whole  a  benignant  philosopher  not  disposed  to 
be  severe  upon  the  follies  of  mankind,  Mr.  Bucket  pervades  a 
vast  number  of  houses,  and  strolls  about  an  infinity  of  streets ; 
to  outward  appearance  rather  languishing  for  want  of  an  object 
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He  is  in  the  friendliest  condition  towards  his  species,  and  wiU 
drink  with  most  of  them.  He  is  free  with  his  money,  alfablc  in 
his  manners,  innocent  in  his  conversation — but,  through  the 
placid  stream  of  his  life,  there  glides  an  undercurrent  of  fore- 
finger. 

Time  and  place  cannot  bind  Mr.  Bucket.  Like  .nan  in  the 
ibitract,  he  is  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow — but,  very 
anlike  man  indeed,  he  is  here  again  the  next  day.  This 
evening  he  will  be  casually  looking  into  the  iron  extinguishers 
at  the  door  of  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock's  house  in  town ;  and  to- 
morrow morning  he  will  be  walking  on  the  leads  at  Chesne> 
Wold,  where  erst  the  old  man  walked  whose  ghost  is  propi- 
tiated with  a  hundred  guineas.  Drawers,  desks,  pockets,  all 
things  belonging  to  him,  Mr.  Bucket  examines.  A  few  hours 
afterwards,  he  and  the  Roman  will  be  alone  together,  compar- 
ing forefingers. 

It  is  likely  that  these  occupations  are  irreconcileable  with 
home  enjoyment,  but  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Bucket  at  present 
does  not  go  home.  Though  in  general  he  highly  appreciates 
the  society  of  Mrs.  Bucket — a  lady  of  a  natural  detective  genius, 
which  if  it  had  been  improved  by  professional  exercise  might 
have  done  great  things,  but  which  has  paused  at  the  level  of  a 
clever  amateur — he  holds  himself  aloof  from  that  dear  solace. 
Mrs.  Bucket  is  dependent  on  their  lodger  (fortunately  an 
amiable  lady  in  whom  she  takes  an  interest)  for  companionship 
tnd  conversation. 

A  great  crowd  assembles  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  on  the  day 
of  the  funeral.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  attends  the  ceremony 
in  person  ;  strictly  speaking,  there  are  only  three  other  human 
followers,  that  is  to  say,  Lord  Doodle,  William  Buflfy,  and  the 
debilitated  cousin  (thrown  in  as  a  make-weight),  but  the 
amount  of  inconsolable  carriages  is  immense.  The  Peerage 
contributes  more  four-wheeled  affliction  than  has  ever  been 
seen  in  that  neighbourhood.  Such  is  the  assemblage  of 
armorial  bearings  on  coach  panels,  that  the  Heralds*  College 
might  be  supposed  to  have  lost  its  father  and  mother  at  a  blow. 
The  Duke  of  Foodie  sends  a  splendid  pile  of  dust  and  ashes, 
^th  silver  wheel-boxes,  patent  axles,  all  the  last  improvements, 
and  three  bereaved  worms,  six  feet  high,  holding  on  behind,  in 
a  bunch  of  woe.  All  the  state  coachmen  in  London  seem 
plunged  into  mourning ;  and  if  that  dead  old  man  of  the  rusty 
garb,  be  not  beyond  a  taste  in  horseflesh  (which  appears  im- 
possible), it  must  be  higMy  gratified  this  day. 

Quiet  UBOQf  tbe  midertakcrs  and  the  equipagci^  and  dM 
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calves  of  so  many  legs  all  steeped  in  grief,  Mi  Bucket  sits  to» 
cealed  in  one  of  the  inconsolable  carriages,  and  at  his  ease 
surveys  the  crowd  through  the  lattice  blinds.  He  has  a  keen 
eye  for  a  crowd — as  for  what  not? — and  looking  here  and 
there,  now  from  this  side  of  the  carriage,  now  from  the  oCher, 
now  up  at  the  house  windows,  now  along  the  people's  headft 
nothing  escapes  him. 

"And  there  you  are,  my  partner,  eh?"  says  Mr.  Bucket 
lo  himself,  apostrophising  Mrs.  Bucket,  stationed,  by  his  favoiu. 
on  the  steps  of  the  deceased's  house.  "  And  so  you  are.  And 
so  you  are !  And  very  well  indeed  you  are  looking,  Mrs. 
Bucket  1 "         ^ 

The  procession  has  not  started  yet,  but  is  waiting  for  the 
cause  of  its  assemblage  to  be  brought  out.  Mr.  Bucket,  in 
the  foremost  emblazoned  carriage,  uses  his  two  fat  forefingerf 
to  hold  the  lattice  a  hair's  breadth  open  while  he  looks. 

And  it  says  a  great  deal  for  his  attachment,  as  a  husband,  that 
he  is  still  occupied  with  Mrs.  B.  "  There  you  are,  my  partner, 
eh?"  he  murmuringly  repeats.  "And  our  lodger  with  you. 
I'm  taking  notice  of  you,  Mrs.  Bucket ;  I  hope  you're  all  righ* 
in  your  health,  my  dear ! " 

Not  another  word  does  Mr.  Bucket  say ;  but  sits  with  most 
attentive  eyes,  until  the  sacked  depository  of  noble  secrets  is 
brought  down — Where  are  all  those  secrets  now?  Does  he 
keep  them  yet  ?  Did  they  fly  with  him  on  that  sudden  journey  ? 
— and  until  the  procession  moves,  and  Mr.  Bucket's  view  \\ 
changed.  After  which,  he  composes  himself  for  an  easy  ride  ; 
and  takes  note  of  the  fittings  of  the  carriage,  in  case  he  shouW 
ever  find  such  knowledge  useful. 

Contrast  enough  between  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  shut  up  in  hib 
dark  carriage,  and  Mr.  Bucket  shut  up  in  his.  Between  the 
immeasurable  track  of  space  beyond  the  little  wound  that  has 
thrown  the  one  into  the  fixed  sleep  which  jolts  so  heavily  over 
the  stones  of  the  streets,  and  the  narrow  track  of  blood  which 
keeps  the  other  in  the  watchful  state  expressed  in  ever>*  hair  ol 
his  head  !  But  it  is  all  one  to  both ;  neither  is  troubled  about 
that. 

Mr.  Bucket  sits  out  the  procession,  in  his  own  easy  manner, 
and  glides  from  the  carriage  when  the  opportunity  he  has  set* 
tied  with  himself  arrives.  He  makes  for  Sir  Leicester  Dfjd- 
lock's,  which  is  at  present  a  sort  of  home  to  him,  where  he 
comes  and  goes  as  he  likes  at  all  hours,  where  he  is  always  wel- 
come and  made  much  of,  where  he  knows  the  whole  esublisb 
BMnt,  aad  waUui  m.  an  atnpKMpkerv  oi  m^ftenous  greats 
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No  knocking  or  ringing  for  Mr.  Bucket  He  has  caused 
hinisclf  to  be  provided  with  a  '^n^y^  and  can  pass  in  at  his  pleaft- 
ore.  As  he  b  crossing  the  hall,  Mercury  informs  him,  "  Here's 
another  letter  for  you,  Mr.  Bucket,  come  by  post,"  and  gives 
it  him. 

"  Another  one,  eh  ?  "  says  Mr.  Bucket. 

If  Mercury  should  chance  to  be  possessed  by  any  lingering 
curiosity  as  to  Mr.  Bucket's  letters,  that  wary  person  is  not  the 
man  to  gratify  it.  Mr.  Bucket  looks  at  him,  as  if  his  face  were 
a  vista  of  some  miles  in  length,  and  he  were  leisurely  contem- 
plating the  same. 

"  Do  you  happen  to  carry  a  box  ?  "  says  Mr.  Bucket. 

Unfortunately  Mercury  is  no  snuff-taker. 

"  Could  you  fetch  me  a  pinch  from  anywheres  ?  "  says  Mi. 
Bucket  "Thankee.  It  don't  matter  what  it  is;  I'm  not  pai- 
ticular  as  to  the  kmd.     Thankee  ! " 

Having  leisurely  helped  himself  from  a  canister  borrowed 
from  somebody  down-stairs  for  the  purpose,  and  having  made  a 
considerable  show  of  tasting  it,  first  with  one  side  of  his  nose 
and  then  with  the  other,  Mr.  Bucket,  with  mucli  deliberation. 
pronounces  it  of  the  right  sort,  and  goes  on,  letter  in  hand. 

Now,  although  Mr.  Bucket  walks  up-stairs  to  the  little  library 
within  the  larger  one,  with  the  face  of  a  man  who  receives  some 
scores  of  letters  every  day,  it  happens  that  much  correspondence 
is  not  incidental  to  his  life.  He  is  no  great  scribe  ;  rather  hand^ 
Hng  his  pen  like  the  pocket-staff  he  carries  about  with  him 
always  convenient  to  his  grasp  ;  and  discourages  correspondence 
with  himself  in  others,  as  being  too  artless  and  direct  a  way  o' 
doing  delicate  business.  Further,  he  often  sees  damaging  let- 
ters produced  in  evidence,  and  has  occasion  to  reflect  that  il 
was  a  green  thing  to  write  them.  For  these  reasons  he  has 
very  little  to  do  with  letters,  either  as  sender  or  receiver.  And 
yet  he  has  received  a  round  half  dozen,  within  the  last  twenty- 
fokr  hours. 

*  And  this,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  ;,preading  it  out  on  the  table, 
^'  is  in  the  same  hand,  and  consists  of  the  same  two  words." 

What  two  words  ? 

He  turns  the  key  in  the  door,  ungirdles  his  black  pocket- 
book  (book  of  fate  to  many),  lays  another  letter  by  it,  and  reads, 
boldly  written  in  each,  "  Lady  Dedlock." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  says  Mr.  Bucket  "  But  I  could  have  made  the 
money  without  this  anonymous  information." 

Having  put  the  letters  in  his  book  of  Fate,  and  girdled  it  up 
ifUD^lie  unlocks  Ike  door  just  in  time  to  Admit  his  dionai^ 
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which  is  brought  upon  a  goodly  tray,  with  a  decanter  of  thxxTj 
Mr.  Bucket  frequently  observes,  in  friendly  circles  where  there 
is  no  restraint,  that  he  likes  a  toothful  of  your  fine  old  brown 
East  Inder  sherry  better  than  anything  you  can  offer  him. 
Consequently  he  ^Is  and  empties  his  glass,  with  a  smack  of 
his  lips ;  and  is  proceeding  with  his  refreshment,  when  an  idea 
enters  his  mind. 

Mr.  Bucket  softly  opens  the  door  of  communication  between 
diat  room  and  the  next,  and  looks  in.  The  library  is  deserted, 
and  the  fire  is  sinking  low.  Mr.  Bucket's  eye,  after  taking  a 
pigeon-flight  round  the  room,  alights  upon  a  table  where  letters 
are  usually  put  as  they  arrive.  Several  letters  for  Sir  Leicester 
are  upon  it.  Mr.  Bucket  draws  near,  and  examines  the  direc- 
tions. "  No,"  he  says,  "  there's  none  in  that  hand  It's  only 
Qie  as  is  written  to.  I  can  break  it  to  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock, 
Baronet,  to-niorrow."  / 

With  that,  he  returns  to  finish  his  dinner  with  a  good  appe- 
dte  ;  and  after  a  light  nap,  is  summoned  into  the  drawing-room. 
Sir  Leicester  has  received  him  there  these  several  evenings  past, 
to  know  whether  he  has  anything  to  report.  The  debilitated 
cousin  (much  exhausted  by  the  funeral),  and  Volurania,  are  in 
%vtendance. 

Mr.  Bucket  makes  three  distinctly  different  bows  to  these 
three  people.  A  bow  of  homage  to  Sir  Leicester,  a  bow  of  gal- 
lantry to  Volumnia,  and  a  bow  of  recognition  to  the  debilitated 
cousin  ;  to  whcm  it  airily  says,  **  You  are  a  swell  about  town, 
mid  you  Know  me,  and  I  know  you."  Having  distributed  these 
little  speuoaens  of  his  tact,  Mr.  Bucket  rubs  his  hands. 

"  Have  you  anything  new  to  communicate,  officer  ?  "  inquires 
Sir  Leicestt  r.  "  Do  you  wish  to  hold  any  conversation  with  me 
•n  private!*  ' 

"  Why — uot  to-night.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet." 

"  Because  uy  time,"  pursues  Sir  Leicester,  "  is  wholly  at 
^our  disposa»\  with  a  view  to  the  vindication  of  the  outraged 
aiajesty  of  ttm  law." 

Mr.  Bucke^.  coughs,  and  glances  at  Volumnia,  rouged  and 
ikecklaced,  as  thou^  he  would  respectfully  observe,  ''I  do  as- 
«i*e  you,  you\e  a  pretty  creetur.  I've  seen  hundreds  worse* 
looking  at  yoiJ*  time  of  life,  I  have  indeed." 

The  fair  Volumnia,  not  quite  unconscious  perhaps  of  Uie 
humanising  inJuence  of  her  chaniis,  pauses  in  the  writing  d 
cocked-hat  noCes,  and  meditatively  adjusts  the  pearl  necklace. 
Mr.  Bucket  p.ices  that  decoration  in  his  mind,  and  thinks  it  u 
likely  ad  not  tlat  Vokuania  is  writing  poetry. 
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"  If  I  have  not,"  jnirsues  Sir  IXc ester,  "in  the  most  emphatic 
manner,  adjured  you,  officer,  to  exercise  your  utmost  skill  in 
this  atrocious  case,  1  particularly  desire  to  take  the  present 
opportunity  of  rectifying  any  omission  I  may  have  made.  Let 
no  expense  be  a  conbideration.  I  am  prepared  to  defray  all 
charge  1.  You  can  incur  none,  in  pursuit  of  the  object  you 
have  undertaken,  that  i  shall  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  bear." 

Mr.  Bucket  made  Sir  Leicester's  bow  again,  as  a  response  to 
this  hberality. 

"  My  mind, '  Sir  Leicester  adds,  with  generous  warmth,  '*  has 
not,  as  may  be  easily  supposed,  recovered  its  tone  since  the 
iate  diabolical  occurrence.  It  is  not  likely  ever  to  recover  its 
tone.  But  it  is  full  of  indignation  to-night,  after  undergoing 
the  ordeal  of  consigning  to  the  tomb  the  remains  of  a  faithful, 
a  zealous,  a  devoted  adherent." 

Sir  Leicester's  voice  trembles,  and  his  grey  hair  stirs  upon 
his  head.  Tears  are  in  his  eyes  ;  the  best  part  of  his  nature  is 
aroused. 

**  I  declare,"  he  says,  "  I  solemnly  declare,  that  until  this 
crime  is  discovered,  and,  in  the  course  of  justice,  punished,  I 
almost  feel  as  if  there  were  a  stain  upon  my  name.  A  gentle- 
man who  has  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  life  to  me,  a  gentle- 
man who  has  devoted  the  last  day  of  his  life  to  me,  a  gentleman 
who  has  constantly  sat  at  my  table  and  slept  under  my  roof, 
goes  from  my  house  to  his  own,  and  is  struck  down  within  an 
hour  of  his  leaving  my  house.  I  cannot  say  but  that  he  may 
have  been  followed  from  my  house,  \yatched  at  my  house,  even 
first  marked  because  of  his  association  with  my  house — which 
may  have  suggested  his  possessing  greater  wealth,  and  being 
altogether  of  greater  importance  than  his  own  retiring  demean 
uur  would  have  indicated.  If  I  cannot,  with  my  means,  and 
my  influence,  and  my  position,  bring  all  the  perpetrators  of  such 
a  crime  to  light,  I  fail  in  the  assertion  of  my  respect  for  that 
gentleman's  memory,  and  of  my  fidelity  towards  one  who  was 
ever  faithful  to  me." 

While  he  makes  this  protestation  with  great  emotion  and  ear- 
nestness, looking  ronnd  the  room  as  if  he  were  addressing  an 
assembly,  Mr.  Bucket  glances  at  him  with  an  observant  gravity 
in  which  there  might  be,  but  for  the  audacity  of  the  thought,  a 
torch  of  compassion. 

*  The  ceremony  of  to-day,"  continues  Sir  Leicester,  "  strik- 
ingly  illustrative  of  the  respect  in  which  my  deceased  friend ; " 
he  lays  a  stress  on  the  word,  for  death  levels  ail  distinctions ; 
"WKs  held  by  the  Hower  of  the  land,  has,  I  iay,  aggravatod  thi 
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shock  I  ha%e  received  from  this  most  horrible  and  aadacicus 
crime.  If  it  were  my  brother  who  had  comniitted  it,  1  would 
not  spa.e  him.  * 

Mr.  Bucket  looks  very  grave.  Volumnia  reaiarks  of  the  de- 
ceased that  he  was  the  trustiest  and  dearest  person ! 

"  You  must  feel  it  as  a  deprivation  to  you,  miss»"  replies  Mr^ 
Bucket,  soothingly,  "no  doubt  He  was  calculated  to  ^  a 
deprivation,  I'm  sure  he  was." 

Volumnia  gives  Mr.  Bucket  to  understand,  in  r'^ply,  that  hei 
sensitive  mind  is  fully  made  up  never  to  get  the  better  of  it  as 
long  as  she  lives  ;  that  her  nerves  are  unstrung  for  ever ;  and  that 
she  has  not  the  least  expectation  of  smiling  again.  Meanwhile 
she  folds  up  a  cocked-hat  for  that  redoubtable  old  general  at 
Bath,  descriptive  of  her  melancholy  condition. 

"It  gives  a  start  to  a  delicate  female,"  says  Mr.  Bucket, 
sympathetically,  "but  ifU  wear  oftV 

Volumnia  wishes  of  all  ihligs  to  know  what  is  doing? 
Whether  they  are  going  to  com  ici,  or  whatever  it  is,  that  dread- 
ful soldier  ?  Whether  he  had  any  accomplices,  or  whatever  the 
thing  is  called  in  the  law  ?  And  a  great  deal  more  to  the  like 
artless  purpose. 

''  Why  you  see,  miss,"  returns  Mr.  Bucket,  bringing  the  finger 
into  persuasive  action — and  such  is  his  natural  gallantry,  that  he 
had  almost  said,  my  dear;  "it  ain't  easy  to  answer  those 
questions  at  the  present  moment.  Not  at  the  present  moment 
I've  kept  myself  on  this  case,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet," 
whom  Mr.  Bucket  takes  into  the  conversation  in  right  of  his  im- 
portance, "  morning,  noon,  and  night  But  for  a  glass  or  two 
of  sherry,  I  don't  think  I  could  have  had  my  mind  so  much  upon 
the  stretch  as  it  has  been.  I  could  answer  your  questions,  miss, 
but  duty  forbids  it  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  will  very 
soon  be  made  acquainted  with  all  that  has  been  traced.  And  J 
hope  that  he  may  find  it ;"  Mr.  Bucket  again  looks  grave  ;  "  to 
his  satisfaction." 

The  debilitated  cousin  only  hopes  some  fler'll  b;  executed 
— zample.  Thinks  more  interest's  wanted — g«t  man  hanged 
J  resentime — than  get  man  place  ten  thousand  a  yeai.  ilasn'S 
&  doubt — zample — far  better  hang  wrong  fler  than  no  fler. 

"K7fc  know  life,  you  know,  sir,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  with  a  com- 
plimentary twinkle  of  his  eye  and  crook  of  his  finger,  "  and  yon 
can  confirm  what  I've  mentioned  to  this  lady.  You  don't  want 
to  be  told,  that,  from  information  I  have  received,  I  have  gone 
to  work.  You're  up  to  what  a  lady  can't  be  expected  to  l^  wi 
\m.     Lord  1  espccialljr  m  ymm  elevated  fttotkni  of  sodelfi  mim? 
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•ays  Mr  Bucket,  quite  reddening  at  another  narrow  escape  from 
my  dear. 

**  The  officer,  Volumnia,"  observes  Sir  Leicester,  "  is  faithful 
to  his  duty,  and  perfectly  right." 

Mr.  liuckel  inurnmrs,  "Glad  to  have  the  honour  of  youi 
tpprobation,  Sir  l,eicester  Dedlock,  Baronet." 

"  Jn  fact,  Voluinnia,"  proceeds  Sir  Leicester,  **it  is  not  hold- 
ing uj)  a  good  model  for  imitation,  to  ask  the  ofiicer  any  such 
questions  as  you  have  put  to  him.  He  is  che  best  judge  of  his 
own  responsibility  ;  he  acts  upon  his  res])onsibility.  And  it  does 
not  become  us,  who  assist  in  making  the  laws,  to  impede  or  in- 
terfere with  <iose  who  carry  them  into  execution.  Or,"  says 
Sir  J,eicester,  somewhat  sternly,  for  Volumnia  was  going  to  cut 
in  before  he  had  rounded  his  sentence  ;  "  or  who  vindicate  their 
outraged  majesty." 

Volumnia  with  all  humiHty  explains  that  she  has  not  merely 
the  plea  of  curiosity  to  urge  (in  conunon  v/ith  the  giddy  youth 
of  her  sex  in  general),  but  that  she  is  perfectly  dying  with  regret 
and  interest  for  the  darling  man  whose  loss  they  all  deplore. 

**  Very  well,  Volumnia,"  returns  Sir  Leicester.  "  Then  you 
cannot  be  too  discreet." 

Mr.  Bucket  takes  the  opportunity  of  a  pause  to  be  heard 
again. 

**  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  I  have  no  objections  to 
telling  this  lady,  with  your  leave  and  among  ourselves,  that  I 
look  upon  the  case  as  pretty  well  complete.  It  is  a  beautiful 
case — a  beautiful  case — and  what  little  is  wanting  to  coniplete 
it,  I  expect  to  be  able  to  supply  in  a  few  hours." 

**1  am  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  it,"  says  Sir  Leicester. 
"  Highly  creditable  to  you." 

•*Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,"  returns  Mr.  Bucket,  very 
icriously,  '*  1  hopu*  it  may  at  one  and  the  same  time  do  me 
credit,  ami  prove  satisfactory  to  all.  When  1  depict  it  as  a 
b'-'juliful  case,  you  see,  miss,"  Mr.  Bucket  goes  on,  glancing 
gravely  at  Sir  Leicester,  "1  mean  from  my  point  of  view.  As 
cun:»idered  from  other  points  of  view,  such  cases  will  always  in- 
volve more  of  less  uniiieasantness.  Very  strange  things  comes 
to  our  knowledge  in  families,  miss;  bless  your  heart,  what  you 
would  think  to  be  phenomenons,  quite." 

Volumnia,  with  her  innocent  little  scream,  supposes  so. 

**  Ay,  and  even  in  gen-teel  families,  in  high  famihes,  in  great 
families,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  again  gravely  eyeing  Sir  1  eicestei 
aside.  **  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  employed  in  high 
ftunilies  beftm  \  aad  you  bave  bo  idoa — come,  I'll  go  so  fur  oi 
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to  say  not  even  you  lave  any  idea,  sir/'  this  to  the  deliBitated 
cousin,  **  what  games  goes  on  !  " 

The  cousin,  who  has  been  casting  sofa-pillows  on  his  head,  in 
a  prostration  of  boredom,  yawns,  •*  Vayli " — being  the  nsed-up 
for  "  very  likely." 

Sir  Leicester,  deeming  it  time  to  dismiss  the  officer,  here 
majestically  interposes  with  the  words,  "Very  good  Thank 
jrou  ! "  and  also  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  implying  not  only  that 
there  is  an  end  of  the  discourse,  but  that  if  high  funilies  faU  into 
low  habits  they  must  take  the  consequences.  "  You  will  not 
forget,  officer, '  he  adds,  with  condescension,  "  that  I  am  at  yoni 
disposal  whet  you  please." 

Mr.  Bucket  (still  grave)  inquires  if  to-morrow  moning,  now, 
would  suit,  in  case  he  should  be  as  forward  as  he  expects  to  be? 
Sir  Leicester  replies,  "  All  times  are  alike  to  me,"  Mr.  Bucket 
makes  his  three  bows,  and  is  withdrawing,  when  a  forgotten 
point  occurs  to  him. 

"  Might  I  ask,  by  the  bye,"  he  says,  in  a  low  voice,  cautiously 
returning,  **  who  posted  the  Reward-bill  on  the  staircase." 

''/ordered  it  to  be  put  up  there,'*  replies  Sir  Leicester. 

"Would  it  be  considered  a  liberty,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock^ 
Baronet,  if  I  was  to  ask  you  why  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all.  I  chose  it  as  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  house. 
1  think  it  cannot  be  too  prominently  kept  before  the  whole  es- 
tablishment. I  wish  my  people  to  be  impressed  with  the 
enormity  of  the  crime,  the  determination  to  punish  it,  and  the 
hopelessness  of  escape.  At  the  same  time,  officer,  if  you  in 
your  better  knowledge  of  the  subject  see  any  objection — ^" 

Mr.  Bucket  sees  none  now ;  the  bill  having  been  put  up,  had 
better  not  be  taken  down.  Repeating  his  three  bows  he  with- 
draws :  closing  the  door  on  Volumnia*s  little  scream,  which  is  a 
preliminary  to  her  remarking  that  that  charmingly  horrible 
person  is  a  perfect  Blue  Chamber. 

In  his  fondness  for  society,  and  his  adaptability  to  all  grades^ 
Mr.  Backet  is  presently  standing  before  the  hall-hre — bright  and 
warm  on  the  early  winter  night — admiring  Mercury. 

"  Why,  you're  six  foot  two,  I  suppose  ?  "  says  Mr.  Bucket 

"  Three/'  says  Mercury. 

"  Are  you  so  much  ?  But  then,  you  see,  you're  broad  in  pr«>- 
portion,  and  don*t  look  it  You're  not  one  of  the  weak-legge«i 
ones,  you  am't.  Was  you  ever  modelled  now?"  Mr.  Bucket 
asks,  conveying  the  expression  of  an  artist  into  the  turn  of  hi» 
eye  and  head. 

Mercury  never  wm  Moddkd 
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"Then  you  ought  to.be,  you  know,"  sagrs  Mr.  Bucket; 
"  and  a  friend  of  mine  that  you'll  hear  of  one  day  as  a  Royal 
Academy  Scu.ptor,  would  stand  something  handsome  to  make 
a  drawing  of  your  proportions  for  the  marble.  My  Lady's  ou^ 
ain't  she  ?  " 

"  Out  to  drtiner." 

"  Goes  out  pretty  well  evexy  day,  don't  she  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Not  to  bt  wondered  at ! "  says  Mr.  Bucket.  "  Sucn  a  iin€ 
woman  as  her,  so  handsome  and  so  graceful  and  so  elegant,  is 
like  a  fresh  lemon  on  a  dinner-table,  ornamental  wherever  she 
goes.     Was  your  father  in  the  same  way  of  life  as  yourself?  " 

Answer  in  the  negative. 

"  Mine  was,"  says  Mr.  Bucket  "  My  father  was  first  a  page, 
then  a  footman,  then  a  butler,  then  a  steward,  then  an  inn- 
keeper. Lived  universally  respected,  and  died  lamented.  Said 
with  his  last  breath  that  he  considered  service  the  most  honourable 
part  of  his  career,  and  so  it  was.  I've  a  brother  in  service,  and 
a  brother-jn-law.     My  Lady  a  good  temper  ?  " 

Mercury  replies,  "  As  good  as  you  can  expect." 

"Ah!"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  "a  little  spoilt?  A  little  capri- 
cious? Lord!  What  can  you  anticipate  when  they're  so  hand- 
some as  that  ?  And  we  like  'em  all  the  better  for  it,  don't  we  ?  " 

Mercury,  with  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  bright  peach- 
blossom  small-clothes,  stretches  his  symmetrical  silk  legs  with 
the  air  of  a  man  of  gallantry,  tmd  can't  deny  it.  Come  the  roll 
of  wheels  and  a  violent  ringing  at  the  bell.  "  Talk  of  the 
angels,"  says  Mr.  Bucket.     "  Here  she  is ! " 

The  doors  are  thrown  open,  and  she  passes  through  the  hall. 
Still  very  pale,  she  is  dressed  in  slight  mourning,  and  wears  two 
beautiful  bracelets.  Either  their  beauty,  or  the  beauty  of  hei 
arms,  is  particularly  attractive  to  Mr.  Bucket  He  looks  at 
them  with  an  eagei  eye,  and  rattles  something  ia  his  pocket — 
halfpence  perhaps. 

Noticing  him  at  his  distance,  she  turns  an  inquiring  look  on 
the  other  Mercury  who  has  brought  her  home. 

"  Mr.  Bucket,  my  Lady." 

Mr.  Bucket  makes  a  leg,  and  comes  forwaidy  passing  \is  Cup 
tliar  demon  over  the  region  of  his  mouth. 

**  Are  you  waiting  to  see  Sir  Leicester  ?  "  [ 

"  Noi  my  Lady,  Tve  seen  him ! " 

"  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

"  Not  just  at  present,  my  I^y." 

^  Have  you  ccade  any  new  discoveriet?* 
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"  A  few,  my  Lady." 

l*his  is  merely  in  passing.  She  scarcely  makes  a  stop,  aud 
sweeps  up-stairs  alone.  Mr.  Bucket,  moving  towards  the  stair 
case-foot,  watches  her  as  she  goes  up  the  steps  the  old  mao 
came  down  to  his  grave ;  past  murderous  groups  of  statuary, 
repeated  with  their  shadowy  weapons  on  the  wall;  past  the 
printed  bill,  which  she  looks  at  going  by ;  out  of  view. 

"She's  a  lovely  woman,  too,  she  really  is,"  says  Mr.  Bucket, 
coming  back  to  Mercury.    "  Don't  look  quite  healthyr^hough." 

Is  not  quite  healthy.  Mercury  informs  him.  Suffers  much 
from  headaches. 

Really  ?  That's  a  pity  !  Walking,  Mr.  Bucket  would  recom- 
mend for  that.  Well,  she  tries  walking.  Mercury  rejoins.  Walki 
sometimes  for  two  hours,  when  she  has  them  bad.  By  night, 
too. 

"  Are  you  sure  you're  quite  so  much  as  six  foot  three  ?  "  asks 
Mi.  Bucket,  "begging  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you  a 
moment?" 

Not  a  doubt  about  it. 

"  You're  so  well  put  together  that  I  shouldn't  have  thought 
it.  But  the  household  troops,  though  considered  fine  men,  are 
built  so  straggling. — ^Walks  by  night,  does  she?  When  it's 
moonlight,  though  ?" 

O  yes.  When  it's  moonlight  1  Of  course.  O,  of  course  I 
Conversational  and  acquiescent  on  both  sides. 

**  I  suppose  you  ain't  in  the  habit  of  walking,  yourself?  "  sayt 
Mr.  Bucket     "  Not  much  time  for  it,  I  should  say?" 

Besides  which,  Mercury  don't  like  it.  Prefers  carriage  exer- 
cise. 

"  To  be  wire,"  says  Mr.  Bucket  "  That  makes  a  difference. 
Now  I  think  of  it,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  warming  his  hands,  and 
lookingly  pleasantly  at  the  blaze,  "she  went  out  walkii^  the 
very  night  of  this  business." 

"  To  be  sure  she  did  I  I  let  her  into  the  garden  over  the 
way." 

"  And  left  her  there.     Certainly  you  did.    I  saw  you  doing 

"I  didn't  secjfw,"  says  Mercury. 

"  I  was  rather  in  a  hurry,"  returns  Mr.  Bucket,  "for  I  was 

going  to  visit  a  aunt  of  mine  that  lives  at  Chelsea — next  door 
ut  two  to  the  old  original  Bun  House — nmety  year  old  the  old 
lady  is,  a  single  woman,  and  got  a  little  property.  Yes,  1  chanced 
to  be  passing  at  the  time.  Let's  see.  What  time  m^t  it  oe  ? 
It  wasn't  ten." 
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"  Half-past  nine." 

"  You're  right.  So  it  was.  And  if  I  don't  deceive  myseH 
my  Lady  was  muffled  in  a  loose  black  mantle,  with  a  deep  fringe 
to  it?" 

"  Of  course  she  was." 

Of  course  she  was.  Mr.  Bucket  must  return  to  a  little  work 
he  has  to  get  on  with  up-stairs  ;  but  he  must  shake  hands  vith 
Mercury  in  acknowledgment  of  his  agreeable  conversation,  and 
will  he — this  is  all  he  asks — ^will  he,  when  he  has  a  leisure  half- 
hour,  think  of  bestowing  it  on  that  Royal  Academy  Sculptor, 
for  the  advantage  of  bo£  parties  ? 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

Springing  m  Mint, 

||EFRESHED  by  sleep,  Mr.  Bucket  rises  betimes  in  the 
morning,  and  prepares  for  a  field-day.  Smartened  up  by 
the  aid  of  a  clean  shirt  and  a  wet  hair-brush,  with  which 
instrument,  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  he  lubricates 
such  thin  locks  as  remain  to  him  after  his  life  of  severe  study,  Mr. 
Bucket  lays  in  a  breakfast  of  two  mutton  chops  as  a  foundation  to 
work  upon,  together  with  tea,  eggs,  toast,  and  marmalade,  on  a 
corresponding  scale.  Having  much  enjoyed  these  strengthening 
matters,  and  having  held  subtle  conference  with  his  familiar  de- 
mon, he  confidently  instructs  Mercury  **  just  to  mention  quietly 
to  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  that  whenever  he's  ready  for 
me,  I'm  ready  for  him."  A  gracious  message  being  returned, 
that  Sir  Leicester  will  expedite  his  dressing  and  join  Mr.  Bucket 
in  the  library  within  ten  minutes,  Mr.  Bucket  repairs  to  that 
apartment ;  and  stands  before  the  fire,  with  his  finger  on  his 
chin,  looking  at  the  blazing  coals. 

Thoughtful  Mr.  Bucket  is ;  as  a  man  may  be,  with  weighty 
work  to  do  ;  but  composed,  sure,  confident  From  the  cxpres- 
lion  of  his  face,  he  might  be  a  fkmous  whist-player  for  a  large 
itake — say  a  hundred  guineas  certain — with  the  game  in  hif 
hand,  but  with  a  high  reputation  involved  in  his  playing  his  hand 
out  to  the  last  card,  in  a  masterly  way.  Not  in  the  least  anx- 
ious or  disturbed  is  Mr.  Bucket  when  Sir  Leices^r  appears ; 
but  he  eyes  the  baronet  aside  as  he  comes  slowly  to  his  easy 
chair,  ^  ith  that  observant  gravity  of  yesterday,  in  which  thort 
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might  have  been  yesterday,  but  fo*-  the  audacity  of  the  idea,  a 
touch  of  compassion. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waiting,  officer,  but  1  am  rather 
later  than  my  usual  hour  this  morning.  1  am  not  welL  The 
agitation,  and  the  indignation  from  which  I  have  recently  suf- 
fered, liave  been  too  much  for  me.  I  am  subject  to — gout;" 
Sir  1  cicf sier  was  going  to  say  indisposition,  and  would  have 
.i! !  it  to  anybody  else,  but  Mr.  Bucket  palpably  knows  all  about 
:i  :  '  and  recent  circumstances  have  brought  it  on.** 

As  he  takes  his  seat  with  some  difficulty,  and  with  an  air  ol 
pain,  Mr.  Bucket  draws  a  little  nearer,  standing  with  one  of  his 
large  liamls  on  the  library  table. 

*'  1  am  not  aware,  officer,"  Sir  Leicester  observes,  raising  his 
eyes  to  his  face,  "  whether  you  wish  us  to  be  alone  ;  but  that  is 
entirely  as  you  please.  If  you  do,  well  and  good.  If  not.  Miss 
Dedlock  would  be  interested — '* 

"  Why,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,"  returns  Mr.  Bucket, 
with  his  head  persuasively  on  one  side,  and  his  forefinger  pen- 
dant at  one  ear  like  an  ear-ring,  "  we  can't  be  too  private,  just 
at  present.  You  will  presently  see  that  we  can't  be  too  private. 
A  lady,  under  any  circumstances,  and  especially  in  Miss  Ded- 
lock's  elevated  station  of  society,  can't  but  be  agreeable  to  me  ; 
but  speaking  without  a  view  to  myself,  1  will  take  the  liberty  oi 
assuring  you  that  I  know  we  can't  be  too  private." 

"  That  is  enough." 

"  So  much  so,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,"  Mr.  Bucket 
resumes,  "  that  I  was  on  the  ])oint  of  asking  your  permission 
to  turn  the  key  in  the  door." 

"  By  all  means.'*  Mr.  Bucket  skilfully  and  softly  takes  that 
precaution  ;  stooping  on  his  knee  for  a  moment,  from  mere 
force  of  habit,  so  to  adjust  the  key  in  the  lock  as  that  no  one 
shall  peep  in  from  the  outerside. 

"  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  1  mentioned  yesterday 
evening,  that  1  wanted  but  a  very  little  to  complete  this  case* 
I  have  now  completed  it,  and  collected  proof  against  the  per- 
lon  who  did  this  crime." 

"Against  the  soldier?" 

**  No,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  ;  not  the  soldier." 

Sir  Leicester  looks  astounded,  and  inquires,  **  Is  the  man  is 
custody  ?  " 

Mr.  Bucket  tells  him,  after  a  pause,  **  It  was  a  woman." 

Sir  Leicester  leans  back  in  his  chair,  and  breathlessly  ejaco* 
lates,  "  Good  Heaven  I  " 

"  Now,  Sir  Leiccstet  DeJlock,  Baronet,"  Mr.  Bucket  begins 
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ttandiiiff  over  him  with  one  hand  spread  out  on  the  library  tau 
ble,  and  tiic  forefinger  of  the  other  in  impressive  use,  "  it's  my 
duty  to  prepare  you  for  a  train  of  circumstances  that  may,  and 
1  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  will,  give  you  a  shock.  But  Sir  Lei» 
cester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  you  are  a  gentlemaa;  and  I  know 
what  a  gentleman  is,  and  what  a  gentleman  is  capable  of  A 
gentleman  can  bear  a  shock,  when  it  must  come,  boldly  and 
steadily.  A  gentleman  can  make  up  his  mind  to  stand  up  against 
almost  any  blow.  Why,  take  yourself.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock, 
Baronet  If  there's  a  blow  to  be  inflicted  on  you,  you  naturally 
think  of  your  family.  You  ask  yourself,  how  would  all  them 
ancestors  of  yours,  away  to  Julius  Caesar — not  to  go  beyond 
him  at  present — have  borne  that  blow  ;  you  remeniber  scores 
of  them  that  would  have  borne  it  well ;  and  you  bear  it  well  on 
their  accounts,  and  to  maintain  the  family  credit.  That* s  the 
way  you  argue,  and  that's  the  way  you  act,  Sir  Leicestei 
Dedlock,  Baronet." 

Sir  Leicester,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and  grasping  the 
elbows,  sits  looking  at  him  with  a  stony  face. 

"  Now,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,"  proceeds  Mr.  Bucket,  "  thus 
preparing  you,  let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  trouble  your  mind  for 
a  moment,  as  to  anything  having  come  to  my  knowledge.  I 
know  so  much  about  so  many  characters,  high  and  low,  that  a 
piece  of  information  more  or  less,  don't  signify  a  straw.  1  don't 
suppose  there's  a  move  on  the  board  that  would  surprise  me ; 
and  as  to  this  or  that  move  having  taken  place,  why  my  knowing 
it  is  no  odds  at  all ;  any  possible  move  whatever  (provided  if  s 
in  a  wrong  direction)  being  a  probable  move  according  to  my 
experience.  Therefore,  what  1  say  to  you.  Sir  Leicester  Ded- 
lock, Baronet,  is,  don't  you  go  and  let  yourself  be  put  out 
of  the  way,  because  of  my  knowing  anything  of  your  family 
aflfairs." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  preparation,"  returns  Sir  Leicester, 
after  a  silence,  without  moving  hand,  footf  or  feature  ;  '*  which 
I  hope  is  not  necessary,  though  I  give  it  credit  for  being  well 
intended  Be  so  good  as  to  go  on.  Also ; "  Sir  Leicester 
seems  to  shrink  in  the  shadow  of  his  figure ;  '*  also  to  take  a 
scat,  if  you  have  no  objection." 

None  at  alL  Mr.  Bucket  brings  a  chair,  and  diminishes  his 
shadow.  ''Now,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  with  this 
short  preface  I  come  to  the  point.     Lady  Dedlock — ^' 

Sir  Leicester  raises  himself  in  his  seat,  and  stares  at  him 
iercely.     Mr.  Bucket  brings  the  finger  into  play  as  an  erooJlient.. 

^<  Lady  Dedlock,  you  see,  ^he^s  universally  admitcd.     Thiit^t 
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what  her  Lad)rship  is;  she's  universally  admired,"  says  Mr 
Backet 

"  I  would  greatly  prefer,  officer,"  Sir  Leicester  returns,  stiffly 
<^  my  Lady's  name  being  entirely  omitted  from  this  discussion.** 

^<So  would  I,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  but — iff 
impossible." 

**  Impossible?" 

Mr.  Bucket  shakes  his  relentless  head. 

**Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  it*s  altogether  impossible. 
What  I  have  got  to  say,  is  about  her  Ladyship.  She  is  die  pivot 
it  all  turns  on." 

"  Officer,"  retorts  Sir  Leicester,  with  a  fiery  eye,  and  a  quiv- 
ering lip,  "  you  know  your  duty.  Do  your  duty ;  but  be  careful 
not  to  overstep  it.  I  would  not  suffer  it.  I  would  not  endure 
it  You  bring  my  Lady's  name  into  this  communication  upon 
your  responsibility — ^upon  your  responsibility.  My  Lady's 
name  is  not  a  name  for  common  persons  to  trifle  with ! " 

"  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  I  say  what  I  must  say ;  and 
no  more." 

"I  hope  it  may  prove  so.  Very  well.  Go  on.  Go  on, 
sir!" 

Glancing  at  the  angry  eyes  which  now  avoid  him,  and  at  the 
angry  figure  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  yet  striving  to  be  still, 
Mr.  Bucket  feels  his  way  with  his  forefinger,  and  in  a  low  voice 
proceeds. 

"Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  tell 
you  that  the  deceased  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  long  entertained  mis- 
trusts and  suspicions  of  Lady  Dedlock." 

"If  he  had  dared  to  breathe  them  to  me,  sir — which  he  never 
did — I  would  have  killed  him  myself!"  exclaims  Sir  Leicester, 
striking  his  hand  upon  the  table.  But,  in  the  very  heat  and 
fiiry  of  the  act,  he  stops,  fixed  by  the  knowing  eyes  of  Mr. 
Bucket,  whose  forefinger  is  slowly  going,  and  who,  with  mingled 
confidence  and  patience,  shakes  his  head. 

"Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  the  deceased  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  was 
deep  and  close ;  and  what  he  uilly  had  in  his  mind  in  the  very  be- 
ginning, I  can't  quite  take  upon  myself  to  say.  But  I  kno*v  from 
his  lips,  that  he  long  ago  suspected  Lady  Dedlock  of  havitig  dis- 
covered, through  the  sight  of  some  handwriting — in  this  very 
house,  and  when  you  yourself,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  were 
present — ^the  existence,  in  great  poverty,  of  a  certain  person, 
who  had  been  her  lover  before  you  courted  her,  and  who  oug^t 
to  have  been  her  husband ; "  Mr.  Bucket  stops,  and  deliberatelf 
l€peat%  "oq|^  to  have  been  her  husband;  not  a  doubt  abouT 
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It.  1  knv,Ar  fiora  his  lips,  that  when  that  person  soon  aftcrwardi 
died,  he  suspected  Lady  Dedlock  of  visiting  his  wretched  lodg- 
ing, and  his  wretcheder  grave,  alone  and  in  secret.  I  know 
from  my  own  inquiries,  and  through  my  eyes  and  ears,  that 
Lady  Dedlock  did  make  such  visit,  in  the  dress  of  her  own 
naaid;  for  the  deceased  Mr.  Tulkinghom  employed  me  to 
■cckon  up  her  Ladyship — if  you'll  excuse  my  making  use  of  the 
txxn  we  commonly  employ — and  I  reckoned  her  up,  so  far, 
completely.  I  confronted  the  maid,  in  the  chambers  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  with  a  witness  who  had  been  Lady  Dedlock's 
guide ;  and  there  couldn't  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  she  had 
.vom  the  young  woman's  dress,  unknown  to  her.  Sir  Leicester 
Dedlock,  Baronet,  I  did  endeavour  to  pave  the  way  a  little 
towards  these  unpleasant  disclosures  yesterday,  by  saying  that 
very  strange  things  happened  even  in  high  families  sometimes. 
All  this,  and  more,  has  happened  in  your  own  family,  and  to 
and  through  your  own  Lady,  It's  my  belief  that  the  deceased 
Mr.  Tulkinghorn  followed  up  these  inquiries  to  the  hour  of  his 
death ;  and  that  he  and  Lady  Dedlock  even  had  bad  blood  be- 
tween them  upon  the  matter,  that  very  night.  Now,  only  you 
put  that  to  Lady  Dedlock,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet ;  and 
ask  her  Ladyship  whether,  even  after  he  had  left  here,  she  didn't 
go  down  to  his  chambers  with  the  intention  of  saying  something 
further  to  him,  dressed  in  a  loose  black  mantle  with  a  deep 
fringe  to  it." 

Sir  Leicester  sits  like  a  statue,  gazing  at  the  cruel  finger  that 
is  probing  the  life-blood  of  his  heart. 

"You  put  that  to  her  Ladyship,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Bar- 
onet, from  me.  Inspector  Bucket  of  the  Detective.  And  if  her 
Ladyship  makes  any  difficulty  about  admitting  of  it,  you  tell  her 
that  it's  no  use ;  that  Inspector  Bucket  knows  it,  and  knows 
that  she  passed  the  soldier  as  you  called  him  (though  he's  not 
in  the  army  now),  and  knows  that  she  knows  she  passed  him^ 
on  the  staircase.  Now,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  why 
do  I  relate  all  this?" 

Sir  Leicester,  who  has  govered  his  face  with  his  hands,  utter- 
ing a  single  groan,  requests  him  to  pause  for  a  moment.  By-and- 
by,  he  takes  his  hands  away ;  and  so  preserves  his  dignity  and 
outward  calmness,  though  there  is  no  more  colour  in  his  face 
than  in  his  white  hair,  that  Mr.  Bucket  is  a  little  awed  by  him. 
Something  frozen  and  fixed  is  upon  his  manner,  over  and  above 
its  usual  shell  of  haughtiness ;  and  Mr  Bucket  soon  detects  as 
unusual  slowness  in  his  speech,  with  now  and  then  a  curious 
trouble  in  beginning,  which  occasions  him  to  utter  iaarticulat* 
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•oonds.  With  such  sounds  he  now  breaks  silence  ;  soon,  ho« 
ever,  controlling  himself  to  say,  that  he  does  not  comprehend 
why  a  gentleman  so  faithfid  and  zealous  as  the  late  Mr.  Tulk* 
inghorn  should  have  communicated  to  him  nothing  of  this  pain 
ful,  this  distressing,  this  unlooked-for,  this  overwhelming,  this 
incredible  intelligence. 

"Again,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,"  returns  Mr 
Bucket,  **put  it  to  her  Ladyship  to  clear  that  up.  Put  it  to  hei 
Ladyship,  if  you  think  right,  from  Inspector  Bucket  of  the  De- 
tective. You'll  find,  or  I'm  much  mistaken,  that  the  deceased 
Mr.  Tulkinghom  had  the  intention  of  communicating  the  whole 
to  you,  as  soon  as  he  considered  it  ripe  ;  and  further,  that  he  had 
given  her  Ladyship  so  to  understand.  ^Vhy,  he  might  have 
been  going  to  reveal  it  on  the  very  morning  when  I  examined 
the  body  !  You  don*t  know  what  I'm  going  to  say  and  do,  five 
minutes  from  this  present  time,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet; 
and  supposing  I  was  to  be  picked  off  now,  )^ou  might  wondei 
why  I  hadn't  done  it,  don't  you  see  ?" 

True.  Sir  Leicester,  avoiding  with  some  trouble,  those 
obtrusive  sounds,  says,  "True."  At  this  juncture,  a  consider- 
able noise  of  voices  is  heard  in  the  halL  Mr.  Bucket,  after  lis- 
tening, goes  to  the  library-door,  softly  unlocks  and  opens  it,  and 
listens  again.  Then  he  draws  in  his  head,  and  whispers,  hur- 
riedly, but  composedly,  "Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  this 
unfortunate  family  affair  has  taken  air,  as  I  expected  it  might ; 
the  deceased  Mr.  Tulkinghom  being  cut  down  so  sudden.  The 
chance  to  hush  it,  is  to  let  in  these  people,  now  in  a  wrangle 
with  your  footmen.  Would  you  mind  sitting  quiet — on  the 
family  account — while  1  reckon  'em  up  ?  And  would  you  just 
throw  in  a  nod,  when  1  seem  to  ask  }'ou  for  it  ?  " 

Sir  Leicester  indistinctly  answers,  "Officer.  The  best  you 
can,  the  best  you  can  I "  and  Mr.  Bucket,  with  a  nod  and  a 
sagacious  crook  of  the  fore-finger,  slips  down  into  the  hall, 
where  the  voices  quickly  die  away.  He  is  not  long  in  return- 
ing, a  f-iw  paces  a-head  of  Mercury,  and  a  brother  deity  also 
powdered  and  in  peach-blossom  smalls,  who  bear  between 
them  a  chair  In  which  is  an  incapable  old  man.  Another  man 
and  two  women  come  behind.  Directing  the  pitching  of  the 
chair,  in  an  affable  and  easy  manner,  Mr.  Bucket  dismisses  the 
Mercuries,  and  locks  the  door  again.  Sir  Leicester  looks  on  at 
this  invasion  of  the  sacred  precincts  with  an  icy  stare. 

"  Now,  perhaps  you  may  know  me,  ladies  and  gentlemen,'* 
lays  Mr.  Bucket,  in  a  confidential  voice.  *'  I  am  Inspectoi 
liMcket  of  the  Detective,  I  am  ;  and  this,"  prodric\ng  the  tip  ol 
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Us  convenient  little  staff  from  his  breast-pocket,  "  is  my  author- 
ity. Now,  you  wanted  to  see  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet 
Well !  You  do  see  him  ;  and,  mind  you,  it  ain*t  every  one  as  is 
admitted  to  that  honour.-  Your  name,  old  gentleman,  is  Small- 
weed  ;  that* s  what  your  name  is  ;  I  know  it  well." 

*'  Well,  and  you  never  heard  any  harm  of  it ! "  cried  Mi. 
i^mallweed  in  a  shrill  loud  voice. 

•*  You  don't  happen  to  know  why  they  killed  the  pig,  do 
/ou  ?  *'  retorts  Mr.  Bucket,  with  a  stedfast  look,  but  without  loss 
of  temper. 

"No!" 

"  Why,  they  killed  him,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  "  on  account  of 
his  having  so  much  cheek.  Don't  you  get  into  the  same 
position,  because  it  isn't  worthy  of  you.  You  ain't  in  the  habit 
of  conversing  with  a  deaf  person,  are  you  ?  " 

"Yes,"  snarls  Mr.  Smallweed,  "my  wife's  deaf." 

"  That  accounts  for  your  pitching  your  voice  so  high.  But 
as  she  ain't  here,  just  pitch  it  an  octave  or  two  lower,  will  you, 
and  I'll  not  only  be  obliged  to  you,  but  it'll  do  you  more  credit," 
says  Mr.  Bucket.  "  This  other  gentleman  is  in  the  preaching 
line,  I  think?" 

"Name  of  Chadband,"  Mr.  Smallweed  puts  in,  speaking 
henceforth  in  a  much  lower  key. 

"  Once  had  a  friend  and  brother  serjeant  of  the  same  name," 
says  Mr.  Bucket,  offering  his  hand,  "  and  consequently  feel  a 
liking  for  it     Mrs.  Chadband,  no  doubt  ?  " 

"  And  Mrs.  Snagsby,"  Mr.  Smallweed  introduces. 

"  Husband  a  law-stationer,  and  a  friend  of  my  own,"  says  Mr. 
Backet     "  Love  him  like  a  brother  ! — Now,  what's  up  ?  " 

^'  Do  you  mean  what  business  iiave  we  come  upon  ?  "  Mr. 
Smallweed  asks,  a  little  dashed  by  the  suddenness  of  this  turn ! 

"Ah!  You  know  what  I  mean.  Let  us  hear  what  it's  all 
about  in  presence  of  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet    Come  ! " 

Mr.  Smallweed,  beckoning  Mr.  Chadband,  takes  a  moment's 
counsel  with  him  in  a  whisper.  Mr.  Chadband,  expressing  a 
considerable  amount  of  oil  from  the  pores  of  his  forehead  and 
the  palms  of  his  hands,  says  aloud,  "  Yes.  You  first !  "  and  re- 
tires to  his  former  place. 

"J  was  the  client  and  friend  of  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,"  pipes 
Grandfather  Smallweed,  then  ;  "  I  did  business  with  him.  I  was 
useful  to  him,  and  he  was  useful  to  me.  Krook,  dead  and  gone, 
vras  my  brother-in-law.  He  was  own  brother  to  a  brimstone 
magpie — leastways  Mrs.  Smallweed.  I  come  into  Krook't 
pco|»aity.    J  examined  all  his  papers  and  all  his  effects.    Th«y 
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was  all  dug  ot.t  under  my  eyes.  There  was  a  bundle  of  letten 
Delonging  to  a  dead  and  gone  lodger,  as  was  hid  away  at  the 
back  of  a  shelf  in  the  side  of  Lady  Jane's  bed-  his  cat's  bed. 
He  hid  all  manner  of  things  away,  everywheres.  Mi.  Talking, 
horn  wanted  'em  and  got  'em,  but  I  looked  'em  over  first.  I'm 
a  man  of  business,  and  I  took  asquint  at  'em.  They  was  letterf 
from  the  lodger's  sweetheart,  and  she  signed  Honoria.  Deai 
me,  that's  not  a  common  name,  Honoria,  is  it.  There's  no  lad> 
in  this  house  that  signs  Honoria,  is  there?  O  no,  I  don't  think 
so  !  O  no,  1  don't  think  so !  And  not  in  the  same  luind,  pei 
haps?     O  no,  I  don't  think  so  !  " 

Here  Mr.  Smallweed,  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing  in  the 
midst  of  his  triumph,  breaks  off  to  ejaculate  "  O  dear  me  I  O 
Lord  !  I'm  shaken  all  to  pieces  !  " 

"  Now,  when  you're  ready,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  after  awaiting 
his  recovery,  "to  come  to  anything  that  concerns  Sir  Leicester 
Dedlock,  Baronet,  here  the  gentleman  sits,  you  know." 

"Haven't  I  come  to  it,  Mr.  Bucket?"  cries  Grandfather 
Smallweed.  "  Isn't  the  gentleman  concerned  yet  ?  Not  with 
Captain  Hawdon  and  his  ever  afi'cctionate  Honoria,  and  their 
child  into  the  bargain  ?  Come,  then,  1  want  to  know  where 
those  letters  are.  That  concerns  me,  if  it  don't  concern  Sir 
Leicester  Dedlock.  I  will  know  where  they  are.  I  won't  have 
'em  disappear  so  quietly.  I  handed  'em  over  to  my  friend  and 
solicitor,  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  ;  not  to  anybody  else." 

"  Why  he  paid  you  for  them,  you  know,  and  handsome  too," 
says  Mr.  Bucket. 

**  I  don't  care  for  that.  I  want  to  know*  who's  got  'em.  And 
I  tell  you  what  we  want — what  we  all  here  want,  Mr.  Bucket 
We  want  more  pains-taking  and  search-making  into  this  murder. 
We  know  where  the  interest  and  the  motive  was,  and  you  have 
not  done  enough.  If  George  the  vagabond  dragoon  had  any 
hand  in  it,  he  was  only  an  accomplice,  and  was  set  on.  You 
know  what  I  mean  as  well  as  any  man." 

"  Now,  I  tell  you  what,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  instantaneously 
altering  his  manner,  coming  close  to  him,  and  communicating 
An  extraordinary  fascination  to  the  forefinger,  **  1  am  damned  u 
I  am  a  going  to  have  my  case  spoilt,  or  interfered  with,  or 
Anticipated  by  so  much  as  half  a  second  of  time,  by  any  human 
Deing  in  creation.  You  want  more  pains-taking  and  search- 
making  ?  You  do  ?  Do  you  see  this  hand,  and  do  you  think 
that  /  don't  know  the  right  time  to  stretch  it  out,  and  put  it  or 
the  ami  that  fired  that  shot  ?  " 

Such  is  the  dread  power  of  the  man,  arid  so  terriUy  evidtnt 
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it  it  diat  he  makes  no  idle  boast,  that  Mr.  Smallweed  begins  tc 
apologise.   Mr.  Bucket,  dismissing  his  sadden  anger,  checks  him. 

"The  advice  I  give  you  is,  don*t  you  trouble  your  head  ab\>tfl 
the  murder.  Tha?s  my  affair.  You  keep  half  an  eye  on  the 
newspapers  ;  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  was  to  read  some- 
thing about  it  before  long,  if  you  look  sharp.  I  know  my  busi 
ness,  and  that* s  all  I've  got  to  say  to  you  on  that  subject.  Nu^ 
about  those  letters.  You  want  to  know  who's  got  'em.  I  don'l 
mind  telling  you.    /have  got  'em.     Is  that  the  packet  ?  " 

V.t.  Smallweed  looks,  with  greedy  eyes,  at  the  little  bundle 
Mr.  Backet  produces  from  a  mysterious  part  of  his  coat,  and 
identifies  it  as  the  same. 

"  What  have  you  got  to  say  next  ?  "  asks  Mr.  Bucket.  "  Now, 
don't  open  your  mouth  too  wide,  because  you  don't  look  hand- 
some when  you  do  it." 

"  I  want  five  hundred  pound." 

"No,  you  don't;  you  mean  fifty,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  humor* 
ously. 

It  appears,  however,  that  Mr.  Smallweed  means  five  hundred. 

"  That  is,  I  am  deputed  by  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet, 
to  consider  (without  admitting  or  promising  anything)  this  bit 
of  business,"  says  Mr.  Bucket ;  Sir  Leicester  mechanically 
bows  his  head ;  "  and  you  ask  me  to  consider  a  proposal  of  five 
hundred  pound  Why,  if  s  an  unreasonable  proposal !  Two 
fifty  would  be  bad  enough,  but  better  than  that  Hadn't  you 
better  say  two  fifty  ?  " 

Mr.  Smallweed  is  quite  clear  that  he  had  better  not. 

"  Then,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  "  let's  hear  Mr.  Chadband.  Lord ! 
Many  a  time  I've  heard  my  old  fellow-serjeant  of  that  name ; 
and  a  moderate  man  he  was  in  all  respects,  as  ever  I  come 
across ! " 

Thus  invited,  Mr.  Chadband  steps  forth,  and,  afler  a  little 
sleek  smiling,  and  a  little  oil-grinding  with  the  palms  of  his 
hands,  delivers  himself  as  follows : 

"  My  friends,  we  are  now — Rachael  my  wife,  and  I — in  the 
mansions  of  the  rich  and  great.  Why  are  we  now  in  the  man- 
sions of  the  rich  jind  great,  my  firiends  ?  Is  it  because  we  are 
invited  ?  Because  we  are  bidden  to  feast  with  them,  because 
we  are  bidden  to  rejoice  with  them,  because  we  are  bidden  to 
play  the  lute  with  them,  because  we  are  bidden  to  dance  with 
them  ?  No.  Then  why  are  we  here,  my  friends  ?  Aii  we  in 
p(9Ssession  of  a  sinful  secret,  and  doe  we  reqoiie  com,  and 
wine,  and  oil — or,  what  is  much  the  same  things  money— fof 
±e  keepinf  thereof  ?    Probably  so,  my  friends.'* 
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**  You're  a  man  of  business,  you  are,"  returns  Mr.  Bucket 
very  attentive  ;  "  and  consequently  you're  going  on  to  mentior 
what  the  nature  of  your  secret  is.  You  are  right  You  couldnM 
do  better." 

"  Let  us  then,  my  brother,  iq  a  spirit  of  love,"  says  Mr.  Ch:i  1 
band,  with  a  cunning  eye,  "proceed  untoe  it  Rachael,  n> 
wife,  advance!" 

Mrs.  Chadband^  more  than  ready,  so  advances  as  to  jcsiu 
aer  hdsband  into  the  back-ground,  and  confronts  Mr.  Bucket 
with  a  hard  frowning  smile. 

"  Since  you  want  to  know  what  we  know,"  says  she,  "  TV. 
tell  you.  I  helped  to  bring  up  Miss  Hawdon,  her  Ladyship's 
daughter  I  was  in  the  service  of  her  Ladyship's  sister,  who 
was  very  sensitive  to  the  disgrace  her  Ladyship  brought  upK>n 
her,  and  gave  out,  even  to  her  Ladyship,  that  the  child  was 
dead — she  was  very  nearly  so — when  she  was  born.  But  she's 
alive,  and  I  know  her."  With  these  words,  and  a  laugh,  and  lay- 
ing a  bitter  stress  on  the  word  "  I^adyship,"  Mrs.  Chadband 
folds  her  arms,  and  looks  implacably  at  Mr.  Bucket. 

"  I  suppose  now,"  returns  that  officer,  '^you  will  be  expect- 
ing a  twenty-pound  note,  or  a  present  of  about  that  figure  ?  " 

Mrs.  Chadband  merely  laughs,  and  contemptuously  tells  him 
he  can  "  ofter  "  twenty  pence. 

"  My  friend  the  law-stationer's  good  lady  over  there,"  sayi 
Mr.  Bucket,  luring  Mrs.  Snagsby  forward  with  the  finger. 
"  What  msLyyour  game  be,  ma'am  ?  " 

Mrs.  Snagsby  is  at  first  prevented,  by  tears  and  lamentations, 
from  stating  the  nature  of  her  game  :  but  by  degrees  it  confus- 
edly comes  to  light,  that  she  is  a  woman  overwhelmed  with  in- 
juries and  wrongs,  whom  Mr.  Snagsby  has  habitually  deceived, 
abandoned,  and  sought  to  keep  in  darkness,  and  whose  chief 
comfort,  under  her  afflictions,  has  been  the  sympathy  of  the  late 
Mr.  Tulkinghorn  ;  who  showed  so  much  commiseration  for  her, 
on  one  occasion  of  his  calling  in  Cook's  Court  in  the  absence 
of  her  perjured  husband,  that  she  has  of  late  habitually  carried 
to  him  all  her  woes.  Everybody  it  appears,  the  present  com- 
pany excepted,  has  plotted  against  Mrs.  Snagsti/s  peace. 
There  is  Mr.  Guppy,  clerk  to  Kenge  and  Carboy,  who  was  at 
first  as  open  as  the  sun  at  noon,  but  who  suddenly  shut  \\[>  as 
close  as  midnight,  under  the  influence — no  doubt — of  Mr. 
Snagsb/s  suborning  and  tampering.  There  is  Mr.  Weevlc, 
friend  of  Mr.  Guppy,  who  lived  mysteriously  up  a  court,  owing 
to  the  like  coherent  causes.  There  was  Krook,  deceased ; 
there  was  Nimrod,  deceased ;  and  there  was  Jo,  deceased ;  and 
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they  were  "  all  in  it."  In  what,  Mrs.  Snagsby  does  not  with 
particularity  express;  but  she  knows  that  Jo  was  Mr.  Snagsby' s 
son,  **  as  well  as  if  a  trumpet  had  spoken  it,"  and  she  followed 
Ml'.  Snagsby  when  he  went  on  his  last  visit  to  the  boy,  and  if  he 
was  not  his  son  why  did  he  go  ?  The  one  occupation  of  her  life 
has  been,  foi  some  time  back,  to  follow  Mr.  Snagsby  to  and  fro, 
anil  up  and  down,  and  to  piece  suspicious  circumstances  to- 
gether— and  every  circumstance  that  has  happened  has  been 
^iiost  suspicious ;  and  in  this  way  she  has  pursued  her  object  of 
detecting  and  confounding  her  false  husband,  night  and  day. 
Thus  did  it  come  to  pass  that  she  brought  the  Chadbands  and 
Mr.  Tulkinghom  together,  and  conferred  with  Mr.  Tulkinghom 
on  the  change  in  Mr.  Guppy,  and  helped  to  turn  up  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  present  company  are  interested,  casually, 
by  the  wayside ;  being  still,  and  ever,  on  the  great  high  road 
that  is  to  terminate  in  Mr.  Snagsby* s  full  exposure  and  a  matrimo- 
nial  separation.  All  this,  Mrs.  Snagsby,  as  an  injured  woman, 
and  the  friend  of  Mrs.  Chadband,  and  the  follower  of  Mr.  Chad- 
band,  and  the  mourner  of  the  late  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  is  here  to 
certify  under  the  seal  of  confidence,  with  every  possible  confu- 
sion and  involvement  possible  and  impossible ;  having  no  pecu- 
niary motive  whatever,  no  scheme  or  project  but  the  one  men- 
tioned; and  bringing  here,  and  taking  everywhere,  her  own 
dense  atmosphere  of  dust,  arising  from  the  ceaseless  working  o( 
her  mill  of  jealousy. 

While  this  exordium  is  in  hand — and  it  takes  some  time — Mr. 
Bucket,  who  has  seen  through  the  transparency  of  Mrs. 
Snagsby* s  vinegar  at  a  glance,  confers  with  his  familiar  demon, 
and  bestows  his  shrewd  attention  on  the  Chadbands  and  Mr. 
Smallweed.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  remains  immoveable,  with 
the  same  icy  surface  upon  him ;  except  that  he  once  or  twice 
looks  towards  Mr.  Bucket,  as  relying  on  that  officer  alone  ol 
all  mankind. 

"  Very  good,"  says  Mr.  Bucket.  "  Now  I  understand  you, 
you  know ;  and,  being  deputed  by  Sir  Leicester  Dedlcck,  Bar- 
onet, to  look  into  this  little  matter,"  again  Sir  Leicester  rae- 
ciianically  bows  in  confirmation  of  the  statement,  "  can  give 
it  my  fair  and  full  attention.  Now  I  won't  allude  to  conspiring 
to  extort  money,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  beciause  we  are  men 
and  women  of  the  world  here,  and  our  object  is  to  make  things 
pleasant.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  I  do  wonder  at ;  I  am  sur- 
prised that  you  should  think  of  making  a  noise  below  in  the  hall 
It  was  so  opposed  to  your  interests.     That*  s  what  I  look  at  * 

^'  We  wanted  to  gf  t  in,"  pleads  Mr.  Smallweed 
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"Why,  of  contse,  }oa  wanted  to  get  in/'  Mr.  Backet  as^mti 
inth  cheerfulness :  ''  but  for  a  old  gentleman  at  your  time  d 
life — what  I  call  truly  venerable,  mind  you  ! — with  his  witi 
sharpened,  as  I  have  no  doubt  they  are,  by  the  loss  of  the  use 
of  his  limbs,  which  occasions  all  his  animation  to  mount  up  into 
his  head — not  to  consider  that  if  he  don't  keep  such  a  businesr 
as  the  present  as  dose  as  possible  it  can't  be  worth  a  mag  to 
hiiii,  is  so  curious  1  You  see  your  temper  got  the  better  of  you ; 
that's  where  you  lost  ground,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  in  an  air- 
men tative  and  friendly  way. 

"  I  on'y  said  I  wouldn't  go,  without  one  of  the  servants  came 
up  to  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,"  returns  Mr.  Smallweed. 

"  That's  it !  That's  where  your  temper  got  the  better  of  you. 
Now,  you  keep  it  under  another  time,  and  you'll  make  money 
by  it.    Shall  1  ring  for  them  to  carry  you  down  ?  " 

"  When  are  we  to  hear  more  of  this  ?  "  Mrs.  Chadband  sternly 
demands. 

"  Bless  your  heart  for  a  true  woman  !  Always  curious,  youi 
delightful  sex  is ! "  replies  Mr.  Bucket,  with  gallantry.  "  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  giving  you  a  call  to-morrow  or  next  day — 
not  forgetting  Mr.  Smallweed  and  his  proposal  of  two  hfty." 

"  Fire  hundred  ! "  exclaims  Mr.  Smallweed. 

"  All  right !  Nominally  five  hundred  ; "  Mr.  Bucket  has  his 
hand  on  the  bell-rope ;  shall  I  wish  you  good  day  for  the  pres- 
ent, on  the  part  of  myself  and  the  gentleman  of  the  house?"  he 
ssks  in  an  insinuating  tone. 

Nobody  having  the  hardihood  to  object  to  his  doing  so,  he 
does  it,  and  the  party  retire  as  they  came  up.  Mr.  Bucket  fol- 
lows them  to  the  door ;  and,  returning,  says  with  an  air  of  seri- 
ous business : — 

"Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  ifs  for  you  to  consider 
whether  or  not  to  buy  this  up.  I  should  recommend,  on  the 
whole,  it's  being  bought  up  myself;  and  I  think  it  may  be 
bought  pretty  chei^;>.  You  see,  that  little  pickled  cucumber  of 
a  Mrs.  Snagsby  has  been  used  by  all  sides  of  the  speculation, 
and  has  done  a  deal  more  harm  in  bringing  odds  and  ends  to- 
gether than  if  she  had  meant  it  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  deceased, 
he  held  all  these  horses  in  his  hand,  and  could  have  drove  'em 
his  own  way,  I  haven't  a  doubt ;  but  he  was  fetched  oflf  the  box 
head-foremost,  and  now  they  have  got  their  legs  over  the  trace% 
and  are  all  dragging  and  pulling  their  own  wa}'s.  So  it  is,  and 
such  is  life.  The  caf  s  away,  and  the  mice  they  play ;  die  fiott 
breaks  up,  and  the  water  runs.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  partf 
to  be  apprehended" 
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Sb  Leicester  seems  to  wake^  though  his  eyes  have  been  wide 
open  ;  and  he  looks  intently^at  Mr.  Bucket,  as  Mr.  Bucket  re* 
fers  to  his  watch. 

"The  party  to  be  apprehended  is  now  in  this  house,"  pro- 
w^eds  Mr.  Bucket,  putting  op  his  watch  with  a  steady  hand,  and 
with  rising  spirits,  "  and  I'm  about  to  take  her  into  custody  in 
*our  presence.  Sir  Leicest'*r  Dedlock,  Baronet,  don't  you  say 
X  word,  nor  yet  stir.  There'll  be  no  noise,  and  no  disturbance 
it  alL  I'll  come  back  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  if  agreeable 
.•o  you,  and  endeavour  to  meet  your  wishes  respecting  this  un- 
Jbrtunate  family  matter,  and  the  nobbiest  way  of  keeping  it 
quiet.  Now  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  don't  you  be  ner- 
vous on  account  of  the  apprehension  at  present  coming  off. 
JTou  shall  see  the  whole  case  clear,  from  first  to  last." 

Mr.  Bucket  rings,  goes  to  the  door,  briefly  whispers  Mercury, 
ihuts  the  door,  and  stands  behind  it  with  his  arms  folded. 
.After  a  suspense  of  a  minute  or  two,  the  door  slowly  opens,  and 
ji  French  woman  enters.     Mademoiselle  Hortense. 

The  moment  she  is  in  the  room,  Mr.  Bucket  claps  the  door 
^o,  and  puts  his  back  against  it  The  suddenness  of  the  noise 
occasions  her  to  turn  ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  she  sees  Sir 
Leicesier  Dedlock  in  his  chair. 

"  I  ask  you  pardon,"  she  mutters  hurriedly.  "  They  tell  me 
there  was  no  one  here." 

Her  step  lowarOs  the  door  brings  her  front  to  front  with  Mr. 
Bucket  Suddenly  a  spasm  shoots  across  her  face,  and  she 
turns  deadly  pale. 

"  This  is  my  lodger,  *r  Leicester  Dedlock,"  says  Mr.  Bucket, 
nodding  at  her.  **  Ihis  foreign  young  woman  has  been  my 
lodger  for  some  weeks  back." 

*•  Wh&t  do  Sir  Leicesier  care  for  that,  you  think,  my  angel  ?  " 
returns  Mademoiselle,  in  a  jocular  strain. 

"Why,  my  angel,"  returns  Mr.  Bucket,  "  we  shall  see." 

Mademoiselle  Hortense  eyes  him  with  a  scowl  upon  hei 
tight  face,  which  gradually  changes  into  a  smile  of  scorn.  "  You 
are  very  mysterieuse.    Are  you  drunk  ?" 

"  Tolerable  sober,  my  angel,"  returns  Mr.  Bucket. 

"  I  come  from  arriving  at  this  so  detestable  house  with  your 
wife.  Your  wife  have  left  me,  since  some  minutes.  They  tell 
me  down-stairs  that  your  wife  is  here.  I  come  here,  and  youi 
wife  is  not  here.  What  is  the  intention  of  this  fool's  play,  say 
then?"  Mademoiselle  demands,  with  her  arms  composedly 
crossed,  but  with  something  in  her  daik  cheek  beating  like  f 
dock. 
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Mr.  Bucket  merely  shakes  the  finger  at  h^. 

"Ah  my  God,  you  are  an  unhappy  idiot t"  crie«  Mad 
moiselle,  with  a  toss  of  her  head  and  a  laugh. — "  Leave  me  ' 
pass  down-stairs,  great  pig."  With  a  stamp  of  her  foot,  and 
menace. 

"Now,  Mademoiselle,"  ss^s  Mr.  Bucket,  in  a  cool  dete 
mined  way,  "you  go  and  sit  down  upon  that  sofy." 

"  I  will  not  sit  down  upon  nothing,"  she  replies,  with  a  shon  t 
of  nods. 

"  Now,  Mademoiselle,"  repeats  Mr.  Bucket,  making  no  deu« 
onstration,  except  with  the  finger;  "you  sit  down  upon  that 
sofy." 

"VVhy?" 

"  Because  I  take  you  into  custody  on  a  charge  of  murder, 
and  you  don't  need  to  be  told  it.  Now,  I  want  to  be  poKte  to 
one  of  your  sex  and  a  foreigner,  if  I  can.  If  I  can*t,  I  must  be 
rough ;  and  there's  router  ones  outside.  What  I  am  to  be, 
depends  on  you.  So  I  recommend  you,  as  a  friend,  afore 
another  half  a  blessed  moment  has  passed  over  your  head,  to 
go  and  sit  down  upon  that  sofy." 

Mademoiselle  complies,  saying  in  a  concentrated  voice,  while 
that  something  in  her  cheek  beats  fast  and  hard,  "You  are  a 
DeviL" 

"  Now.  you  see,"  Mr.  Bucket  proceeds  approvingly,  "  you're 
comfortable,  and  conducting  yourself  as  I  should  expect  a  for- 
eign young  woman  of  your  sense  to  do.  •  So  I'U  give  you  a 
piece  of  advice,  and  ifs  this,  Don't  you  talk  too  much.  You're 
not  expected  to  say  anything  here,  and  you  can't  keep  too  quiet 
a  tongue  in  your  head.  Jn  short,  the  less  you  Parlay,  the  bet- 
ter, you  know."  Mr.  Bucket  is  very  complacent  over  this  French 
explanation. 

Mademoiselle,  with  that  tigerish  expansion  of  the  mouth,  and 
her  black  eyes  darting  fire  upon  him,  sits  upright  on  the  sofa  in 
a  rigid  state,  with  her  hands  clenched — and  her  feet  too,  one 
might  suppose — muttering,  "  O,  you  Bucket,  you  are  a  Devil  I " 

"  Now,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  BaronelV'  says  Mr.  Bucket, 
and  from  this  time  forth  the  finger  never  rests,  "  this  young 
woman,  my  lodger,  was  her  Ladyship's  maid  at  the  time  I  have 
mentioned  to  you ;  and  this  young  woman,  bes^'ues  being  extra- 
ordinary vehement  and  passionate  against  her  Ladyship  aftei 
bc^ng  discharged — ^" 

"  Lie  1 "  cnes  Mademoiselle.     "  I  discharge  myself." 

"  Now,  why  don't  jroo  take  my  advice  ?  "  returns  Mr.  Bucket, 
in  an  impieflsave,  almost  in  an  imploring  tone.     ''  I'm  s*irprised 
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ftt  the  indiscreetness  you  commit.  You'll  say  eomethiog  thftf  U 
be  used  against  you,  you  know.  You're  sure  to  ccme  to  it. 
Never  you  mind  what  I  say,  till  it's  given  in  evidence.  It's  not 
addressed  to  you." 

''Discharge,  too!"  cries  Mademoiselle,  furiously,  "by  her 
l^adyship  !  Eh,  ray  faith,  a  pretty  Ladyship  I  Why,  I  r-r-r-ruin 
my  character  by  remaining  with  a  Ladyship  so  infame ! " 

"  Upon  my  soul  I  wonder  at  you ! "  Mr.  Bucket  remon- 
strates. "  I  thought  the  French  were  a  polite  nation,  I  did, 
really.  Yet  to  hear  a  female  going  on  like  that,  before  Sir  Lei- 
cester Dedlock,  Baronet ! " 

"  He  is  a  poor  abused  ! "  cries  Mademoiselle.  **  I  spit  upon 
his  house,  upon  his  name,  upon  his  imbecility,"  all  of  which  she 
makes  the  carpet  represent  "  Oh,  that  he  is  a  great  man  !  O 
yes,  superb  !     O  heaven  !     Bah  I  " 

"  Well,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,"  proceeds  Mr.  Bucket,  "  this 
intemperate  foreigner  also  angrily  took  it  into  her  head  that  she 
had  established  a  claim  upon  Mr.,  Tulkinghorn,  deceased,  by 
attending  on  the  occasion  I  told  you  of,  at  his  chambers  ;  though 
she  was  liberally  paid  for  her  time  and  trouble." 

"  Lie  !  "  cries  Mademoiselle.  "  I  ref-use  his  money  alto- 
gezzer." 

(**  If  you  will  Pariay,  you  know,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  paren- 
thetically, "you  must  take  the  consequences.)  Now,  whether 
she  became  my  lodger.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  with  any  deliber- 
ate intention  then  of  doing  this  deed  and  blinding  me,  I  give  no 
opinion  on  ;  but  she  lived  in  my  house,  in  that  capacity,  at  the 
time  that  she  was  hovering  about  the  chambers  of  the  deceased 
Mr.  Tulkinghorn  with  a  view  to  a  wrangle,  and  likewise  perse- 
cuting and  half  frightening  the  life  out  of  an  unfortunate  sta- 
tioner." 

"  Lie ! "  cries  Mademoiselle.     "  All  lie ! " 

"  The  murder  was  committed,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet, 
and  you  know  under  what  circumstances.  Now,  I  beg  of  you 
to  follo^»  me  close  with  your  attention  for  a  minute  or  two.  I 
:  was  sent  for,  and  the  case  was  entrusted  to  me.  I  examined 
the  place,  and  the  body,  and  the  papers,  and  everything.  From 
information  I  received  (from  a  clerk  in  the  same  house)  I  took 
George  into  custody,  as  having  been  seen  hanging  about  there, 
on  the  night,  and  at  veiy  nigh  the  time,  of  the  murder ;  also,  ai 
having  been  overheard  in  high  words  with  the  deceased  on  for 
mer  occasions — even  threatening  him,  as  the  witness  made  out 
if  you  ask  me.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  whether  from  the  first  I 
tMbeved  Geoife  to  be  the  murderer,  I  tell  you  candidly  M«f 
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but  he  might  be,  notwithstanding ;  and  there  was  eaough 
against  him  to  make  it  my  duty  to  take  him,  and  get  him  kei>l 
under  remand.     Now,  observe  ! " 

As  Mr.  Bucket  bends  forward  in  some  excitement — ^for  him 
—and  inaujzurates  what  he  is  going  to  say  with  one  ghostly  beat 
i)f  his  forefinger  in  the  air,  Mademoiselle  Hortense  fixes  hci 
\  iack  eyes  upon  him  with  a  dark  frown,  and  sets  her  dry  lipi 
i  losely  and  firmly  together. 

*'  I  went  home.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  at  night,  and 
found  this  young  woman  having  supper  with  my  wife,  Mrs. 
Bucket  She  had  made  a  mighty  show  of  being  fond  of  Mrs. 
Bucket  from  her  first  offering  herself  as  our  lodger,  but  that 
night  she  made  more  than  ever — in  fact  overdid  it.  Likewise 
she  overdid  her  respect,  and  all  that,  for  the  lamented  memory 
of  the  deceased  Mr.  Tulkinghorn.  By  the  living  Lord  it  flashed 
upon  me,  as  I  sat  opposite  to  her  at  the  table  and  saw  her  with 
a  knife  in  her  hand,  that  she  had  done  it ! " 

Mademoiselle  is  hardly  audible,  in  straining  through  her  teeth 
and  lips  the  words  "  You  are  a  Devil." 

**  Now  where,"  pursues  Mr.  Bucket,  had  she  been  on  the 
night  of  the  murder?  She  had  been  to  the  theayter.  (She 
really  was  there,  I  have  since  found,  both  before  the  deed  and 
after  it.)  I  knew  I  had  an  artful  customer  to  deal  with,  and  that 
proof  would  be  very  difficult ;  and  I  laid  a  trap  for  her — such  a 
trap  as  I  never  laid  yet,  and  such  a  ventur  as  I  never  made  yet. 
I  worked  it  out  in  my  mind  while  I  was  talking  to  her  at  supper. 
When  I  went  upstairs  to  bed,  our  house  being  small  and  this 
young  woman's  ears  sharp,  I  stuffed  the  sheet  into  Mrs.  Bucket's 
mouth  that  she  shouldn't  say  a  word  of  surprise,  and  told  her 
all  about  it. — My  dear,  don't  you  give  your  mind  to  that  again, 
or  1  shall  link  your  feet  together  at  the  ancles."  Mr.  Bucket, 
Drcaking  off,  has  made  a  noiseless  descent  upon  Mademoiselle, 
and  laid  his  heavy  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

**  What  is  the  matter  with  you  now  ?"  she  asks  him. 

"Don't  you  think  anymore,"  returns  Mr.  Bucket,  with  ad- 
uionitory  finger,  "  of  throwing  yourself  out  of  window.  Thatfi 
what's  the  matter  with  me.  Come  !  Just  take  ray  arm.  Yon 
needn't  get  up ;  I'll  sit  down  by  you.  Now,  take  my  arm,  will 
you.  I'm  a  married  man,  you  know ;  you're  acquainted  with 
my  wife.     Just  take  my  arm." 

Vainly  endeavouring  to  moisten  those  dry  lips,  with  a  painful 
lound,  ^e  struggles  with  herself  and  complies. 

•*  Now  we're  all  right  again.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronelt 
Jui  «Me  amid  seirer  have  been  the  case  it  is,  but  for  ftCni 
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Bucket,  who  is  a  woman  in  filly  thousand — in  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand !  To  throw  this  young  woman  off  her  guard,  I 
have  never  set  foot  in  our  house  since  ;  though  Tve  communi- 
cated with  Mrs.  Bucket,  in  the  baker's  loaves  and  in  the  milk, 
as  often  -as  required.  My  whispered  words  to  Mrs.  Bucket, 
when  she  had  the  sheet  in  her  mouth  were,  *  My  dear,  c%n  you 
throw  Iier  off  continually  with  natural  accounts  of  my  suspicions 
-gainst  George,  and  this,  and  that,  and  t'other?  Can  you  do 
without  rest,  and  keep  watch  upon  her  night  and  day  ?  Can  you 
undertake  to  say.  She  shall  do  nothing  without  my  knowledge, 
i'he  shall  be  my  prisoner  without  suspecting  it,  she  shall  no 
niore  escape  from  me  than  from  death,  and  her  life  shall  be  my 
life,  and  her  soul  my  soul,  till  I  have  got  her,  if  she  did  this 
murder  ? '  Mrs.  Bucket  says  to  me,  as  well  as  she  could  speak, 
on  account  of  the  sheet,  *  Bucket,  I  can ! '  And  she  has  acted 
up  to  it  glorious  !  " 

**  Lies ! "  Mademoiselle  interposes.     "  All  lies,  my  friend  ! " 

"  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  how  did  my  calculations 
cooie  out  under  these  circumstances  ?  VVlien  I  calculated  that 
this  impetuous  young  woman  would  overdo  it  in  new  directions, 
was  I  wrong  or  right  ?  I  was  right.  What  does  she  try  to  do  ? 
Don't  let  it  give  you  a  turn  ?  To  throw  the  murder  on  her 
Ladyship." 

Sir  Leicester  rises  from  his  chair,  and  stagers  down  again. 

"  And  she  got  encouragement  in  it  from  hearing  that  I  was 
always  here,  which  was  done  .a'  purpose.  Now,  open  that 
pocket-book  of  mine.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  if  I  may  take  the 
liberty  of  throwing  it  towards  you,  and  look  at  the  letter  sent  to 
me,  each  with  the  two  words,  Lady  Dedlock,  in  it.  Open 
the  one  directed  to  yourself,  which  I  stopped  this  very  morning, 
and  read  the  three  words.  Lady  Dedlock,  Murderess,  in  it 
These  letters  have  been  falling  about  like  a  shower  of  lady-birds. 
WHiat  do  you  say  now  to  Mrs.  Bucket,  from  her  spy-place,  hav- 
ing seen  them  all  written  by  this  young  woman  ?  What  do  you 
say  to  Mrs.  Bucket  having,  within  this  half-hour,  secured  the 
corresponding  ink  and  paper,  fellow  half-sheets  and  what  not  ? 
What  do  you  say  to  Mrs.  Bucket  having  watched  the  posting  of 
rjiii  every  one  by  this  young  woman.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock, 
3aronet?"  Mr.  Bucket  asks,  triumphant  in  his  admiration  of 
his  lady's  genius. 

Two  things  are  especially  observable,  as  Mr.  Bucket  proceeds 
to  a  conclusion.  ^  First  that  he  seems  imperceptibly  to  estab- 
lish a  dreadful  right  of  property  in  Mademobelle.  Secondly, 
dun  Ike  ref/  atampiMra  she  breathes  teems  to  na-noir  end  co» 
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tract  about  her,  as  if  <a  dose  net,  or  a  pall,  were  being  drawB 
nearer  and  yet  nearer  around  her  breathless  figure. 

**  There  is  no  doubt  that  her  Ladyship  was  on  the  spot  at  the 
eventful  period'*  says  Mr.  Bucket ;  **  and  my  foreign  friend  here 
saw  her,  I  believe,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  staircase.  Her 
Ladyjjhip  and  George  and  my  foreign  friend  were  all  pretty  close 
on  one  another's  heels.  But  that  don't  signify  any  more,  so  I'll 
not  go  into  it.  I  found  the  wadding  of  the  pistol  with  which 
the  deceased  Mr.  Tulkinghorn  was  shot.  It  was  a  bit  of  the 
printed  description  of  your  house  at  Chesney  Wold.  Not  much 
m  that,  you'll  say.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet.  No.  But 
when  my  foreign  friend  here  is  so  thoroughly  off  her  guard  as  to 
think  it  a  safe  time  to  tear  up  the  rest  of  that  leaf,  and  when 
Mrs.  Bucket  puts  the  pieces  together  and  finds  the  wadding 
wanting,  it  begins  to  look  like  Queer  street." 

**  These  are  very  long  lies,"  Mademoiselle  interposes.  "  You 
prose  great  deal.  Is  it  that  you  have  almost  all  finished,  or  are 
you  speaking  always  ?  " 

"  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,"  proceeds  Mr.  Bucket,  who 
delights  in  a  full  title,  and  does  violence  to  himself  when  he  dis- 
penses with  any  fragment  of  it,  "the  last  point  in  the  case 
which  I  am  now  going  to  mention,  shows  the  necessity  of  pa- 
tience in  our  business,  and  never  doing  a  thing  in  a  hurry.  I 
watched  this  young  woman  yesterday,  without  her  knowlec^je, 
when  she  was  looking  at  the  funeral,  in  company  with  my  wife, 
who  planned  to  take  her  there ;  and  I  had  so  much  to  convict 
her,  and  I  saw  such  an  expression  in  her  face,  and  my  mind  so 
rose  against  her  malice  towards  her  Ladyship,  and  the  time 
was  altogether  such  a  time  for  bringing  down  what  you  may 
call  retribution  upon  her,  that  if  I  had  been  a  younger  hand 
with  less  experience,  I  should  have  taken  her,  c'ertain.  Equally, 
last  night,  when  her  Ladyship,  as  is  so  universally  admired  1 
am  sure,  come  home,  looking — why,  Lord !  a  man  might  al 
most  say  like  Venus  rising  from  the  ocean,  it  was  so  unpleasam 
and  inconsistent  to  think  of  her  being  charged  with  a  murdei 
of  which  she  was  innocent,  that  I  felt  quite  to  want  to  put  an 
end  to  the  job.  What  should  I  have  lost  ?  Sir  Leicester  Eted- 
lock,  Baronet,  I  should  have  lost  the  weapon.  My  prisonei 
here  proposed  to  Mrs.  Bucket,  after  the  departure  of  the  ftin- 
cral,  that  they  should  go,  per  buss,  a  little  ways  into  the  coun- 
try, and  take  tea  at  a  very  decent  house  of  entertainment. 
Now,  near  that  house  o'  entertainment  there's  a  piece  of  water. 
At  tea,  my  prisoner  got  up  to  fetch  her  pocket-handkercbei 
/rom  the  bed^room  where  the  bonnets  was ;  she  was  rather  • 
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long  time  gone^  and  came  back  a  little  tut  of  wind.  As  soon 
as  they  came  home  this  was  reported  to  me  by  Mis.  Bucket, 
along  with  her  observations  and  suspicions.  I  had  the  piece  d 
water  dragged  by  moonlight,  in  presence  of  a  couple  of  our  ni*n, 
and  the  pocket-pistol  was  brought  up  before  it  had  been  there 
half-a-dozen  hours.  Now,  my  dear,  put  your  arm  a  little  further 
through  mine,  and  hold  it  steady,  and  I  sha'n't  hurt  you  !  " 

In  a  tiice  Mr.  Bucket  snaps  a  handcuff  on  her  wrist.  "  Thaf  s 
^c,  ■  saj-s  Mr.  Bucket.  "  Now  the  other,  darling.  Two,  and 
aJl  told  ! " 

He  rises ;  she  rises  too.  "  Where,"  she  asks  him,  darkening 
her  large  eyes  until  their  drooping  lids  almost  conceal  them — 
and  yet  they  stare^  **  where  is  your  false,  your  treacherous  and 
cursed  wife  ?  '* 

**  She's  gone  forrard  to  the  Police  Office,"  returns  Mr.  Bucket 
"You'll  see  her  there,  my  dear." 

**  I  would  like  to  kiss  her?"  exclaims  Mademoiselle  Hor- 
tense,  panting  tigress-Uke. 

**  You'd  bite  her,  I  suspect,"  says  Mr.  Bucket. 

**  I  would  I  '*  making  her  eyes  very  large.  **  I  would  love  to 
tear  her,  limb  from  limb." 

**  Bless  you,  darling,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  with  the  greatest  com- 
posure ;  "I'm  fully  prepared  to  hear  that.  Your  sex  have sudi 
a  surprising  animosity  against  one  another,  when  you  do  differ. 
You  don't  mind  me  half  so  much,  do  you  ?  " 

"  No.     Though  you  are  a  Devil  still." 

"Angel  and  devil  by  turns,  eh?"  cries  Mr.  Bucket  "  But 
i  am  in  my  regular  employment,  you  must  consider.  Let  me 
put  your  shawl  tidy.  I've  been  lady's  maid  to  a  good  many 
before  now.  Anythii^  wanting  to  the  bonnet  ?  There's  a  cab 
M  the  door." 

Madempiselle  Hortense,  casting  an  indignant  eye  at  the  g]as% 
ihakes  herself  perfectly  neat  in  one  shake,  and  looks,  to  do  her 
justice,  uncommonly  genteel. 

**  Listen  then,  my  aq^el,"  says  she,  after  several  sarcastic 
nods.  "  You  are  very  spiritual.  But  can  ypu  restore  him  back 
to  life?" 

Mr.  Bucket  answers,  "  Not  exactly." 

"  Tliat  b  droll.  Listen  yet  one  time.  You  are  very  spirit* 
oal     Can  vou  make  a  honourable  lady  of  iSer  ?  ^ 

"  Don't  be  so  malicious,"  says  Mr.  Backet 

"  Or  a  haugl^ty  gentleman  of  Him  f  "  cries  MadeoioiBellet  n- 
ferrinff  to  Sir  Leicester  with  ineffable  disdain.  '*  Eh  I  O  th« 
nfardhiml    The  |i#or  iniyil  I    Hat  hal  h»r 
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"  Come,  come,  why  this  is  worse  Parlaying  than  the  otlier,* 
lays  Mr.  Bucket.     "  Come  along ! " 

"  You  cannot  do  these  things  ?  Then  you  can  do  as  yoo 
please  with  me.  It  is  but  the  death,  it  is  all  the  same.  I^t  us 
go,  my  angel.  Adieu  you  old  man,  grey.  I  pity  you,  and  I 
despise  you ! " 

With  these  last  words,  she  snaps  her  teeth  together,  as  if  hci 
mouth  closed  with  a  spring.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  how 
Mr.  Backet  gets  her  out,  but  he  accomplishes  that  feat  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  himself;  enfolding  and  i>ervading  lier  like 
a  cloud,  and  hovering  away  with  her  as  if  he  were  a  homely 
Jupiter,  and  she  the  object  of  his  affections. 

Sir  Leicester,  left  alone,  remains  in  the  same  attitude  a:i 
though  he  were  still  listening,  and  his  attention  were  still  occu-" 
pied.  At  length  he  gazes  round  the  empty  room,  and  finding 
it  deserted,  rises  unsteadily  to  his  feet,  pushes  back  his  chair, 
and  walks  a  few  steps,  supporting  himself  by  the  table.  Then 
he  stops ;  and,  with  more  of  those  inarticulate  sounds,  lifts  up 
his  eyes  and  seems  to  stare  at  something. 

Heaven  knows  what  he  sees.  The  green,  green  woods  of 
Chesney  Wold,  the  noble  house,  the  pictures  of  his  forefathers, 
strangers  defacing  them,  officers  of  police  coarsely  handling  his 
most  precious  heir-looms,  thousands  of  fingers  pointing  at  him, 
housands  of  faces  sneering  at  him.  But  if  such  shadows  flit 
before  him  to  his  bewilderment,  there  is  one  other  shadow  which 
he  can  name  with  something  like  distinctness  even  yet,  and  to 
which  alone  he  addresses  his  tearing  of  his  white  hair,  and  his 
extended  arms. 

It  is  she,  in  association  with  whom,  saving  thnt  she  has  been 
for  years  a  main  fibre  of  the*  root  of  his  diiinity  and  pride,  he 
has  never  had  a  selfish  thought.  It  is  she  whom'  he  has  loved, 
admired,  honoured,  and  set  up  for  the  world  to  respect  It  is 
she,  who,  at  the  core  of  all  the  constrained  formalities  and  con- 
ventionalities of  his  life,  has  been  a  stock  oniving  *endemess 
and  love,  susceptible  as  nothing  else  is  of  being  struck  ^nth  the 
agony  he  feels.  He  sees  her,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  hina* 
felf;  and  cannot  bear  to  look  upon  her  cast  down  from  th« 
high  place  she  has  gniced  so  welL 

And,  even  to  the  point  of  his  sinking  on  the  ground,  obUvi* 
ous  of  his  suffering,  he  can  yet  pronounce  her  name  with  some 
thing  like  distinctness  in  the  midst  of  those' intrusive  sounds 
ftnd  in  a  toae  of  mouroinf  and  compassion  rather  than  reproridl 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

INSPECTOR  BUCKET  of  the  Detective  has  not  yet 
struck  his  great  blow,  as  just  now  chronicled,  but  ti 
yet  refreshing  himself  with  sleep  preparatory  to  hii 
field-day,  when,  through  the  night  and  along  the  freez- 
ing wintry  roads,  a  chaise  and  pair  comes  out  of  Lincolnshire, 
making  its  way  towards  London. 

Railroads  shall  soon  traverse  all  this  country,  and  with  a 
rattle  and  a  glare  the  engine  and  train  shall  shoot  like  a  meteor 
over  the  wide  night-landscape,  turning  the  moon  paler ;  but,  as 
yet,  such  things  are  non-existent  in  these  parts,  thougii  not 
wholly  unexpected.  Preparations  are  afoot,  measuremeiits  are 
made,  ground  is  staked  out  Bridges  are  begun,  and  their  not 
yet  united  piers  desolately  look  at  one  another  over  loads  and 
streams,  like  brick  and  mortar  couples  with  an  obstacle  to 
their  union ;  fragments  of  embankments  are  thrown  up,  and 
left  as  precipices  with  torrents  of  rusty  carts  and  banows  tum- 
bling over  them  ;  tripods  of  tall  poles  appear  on  hill-tops,  where 
there  are  rumours  of  tunnels ;  everything  looks  chaotic,  and 
abandoned  in  fell  hopelessness.  Along  the  freezing  roads,  and 
through  the  night,  the  post-chaise  makes  its  way  without  a  rail- 
road on  its  mind. 

Mrs.  Rouncewell,  so  many  years  housekeeper  at  Chesney 
Wold,  sits  within  the  chaise  ;  and  by  her  side  sits  M  rs.  Bagnet 
with  her  grey  cloak  and  umbrella.  The  old  girl  would  prefei 
the  bar  in  frortt,  as  beine  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  a  primi- 
tive sort  of  perch  more  m  accordance  with  her  usual  course  ol 
travelling ;  but  Mrs.'  Rouncewell  is  too  thoughtful  of  her  com- 
fort to  admit  of  her  proposing*  it.  The  old  lady  cannot  make 
enough  of  the  old  girl.  She  sits,  in  her  stately  manner,  holding 
her  hand,  and,  regardless  of  its  roughness,  puts  ii  often  10  her 
lips.  "You  are  a  mother,  my  dear  soul,"  says  she  many  timesi 
"and  you  found  out  my  George's  mother ! " 

**  Why,  George,"  returns  Mrs.  Bagnet,  "  was  always  free  with 
me,  ma'am,  and  when  he  said  at  our  house  to  niv  Woolwich, 
that  of  all  the  things  my  Woohvich  could  have  to  think  of  when 
he  grew  to*  be  a  man,  the  comfortablest  would  be  that  he  had 
never  broifght  a^sorrowful  line  into  his  mother's  face,  or  turned 
a  bail  of  Mf  iMui  grey,  then'  I  ielt  fonL  firam  hit  wij»  thai 
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something  fresh  had  brought  his  own  n:other  into  his  i.iiiid  I 
had  often  known  him  say  to  me,  in  past  times,  that  be  had  be- 
.baved  bad  to  her." 

"  Never,  my  dear  1 "  returns  Mrs.  Rouncewell,  bursting  into 
tears.  "  My  blessing  on  him,  sever !  He  was  always  fond  ol 
me,  and  loving  to  me,  was  my  George !  But  he  had  a  bo^d 
tpirit,  and  he  ran  a  little  wild,  and  went  for  a  soldier.  And  1 
know  he  watted  at  first,  in  letting  tis  know  about  himself,  till  he 
should  rise  to  be  an  officer ;  and  when  he  didn't  rise,  I  know 
be  considered  himself  beneath  us,  and  wouldn't  be  a  disgrace 
to  us.  For  he  had  a  lion  heart,  had  my  George,  always  from 
abab}!" 

I'he  old  lady's  hands  stray  about  her  as  of  yore,  while  she 
recals,  all  in  a  tremble,  what  a  likely  jad,  what  a  jfine  lad,  what 
a  gay  good-humoured  clever  lad  he  was  ;  how  they  all  took  to 
him,  down  at  Chesney  Wold ;  how  Sir  I^iceatcr  took  to  him 
when  he  was  a  young  gentleman  ;  how  the  dogs  took  to  him  ; 
how  even  the  people,  who  had  been  angry  with  :him.,  forgave 
him  the  moment  he  was  gone,  poor  boy.  And  now  to  see  him 
after  all,  and  in  a  prison  too!  And  the  broad  stomacher 
heaves,  and  the  quaint  upright  old-fashioned  ^gure  bends  under 
its  load  of  affectionate  distress. 

Mrs.  Bagnet,  with  the  instinctive  skill  of  a  good  warm  heart, 
leaves  the  old  housekeeper  to  her  emotions  for  a  little  while — 
not  without  passing  the  back  of  her  hand  across  her  own 
nv)therly  eyes — and  presently  chirps  up  in  her  cheery  manner  : 

"  So  I  says  to  George  when  I  goes  to  call  him  in  to  tea  (he 
pretended  to  be  smoking  his  pipe  outside),  *  What  ails  you  this 
afternoon,  George,  for  gracious  sake  ?  I  have  seen  all  sorts, 
and  1  have  seen  you  pretty  often  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
abroad  and  at  home,  and  I  never  see  you  so  mClancholly  peni- 
tent' *  Why,  Mrs.  fiagnet,*  says  George,  *  if  s  because  I  mm 
melanchoUy  and  penitent  both,  this  afternoon,  that  you  see  me 
•o.'  ^  What  have  you  done,  old  fellow  ? '  I  says.  *  Why,  Mrs. 
Bagnet,'  says  George,  shaking  his  head,  *  what  I  have  done  ha? 
been  done  this  many  a  long  year,  and  is  best  not  tried  to  be 
undone  now.  If  I  ever  get  to  Heaven,  it  won't  be  for  being  a 
good  son  to  a  widowed  mother ;  I  say  no  more.*  Now,  ma'am, 
when  George  says  to  me  that  it's  best  not  tried  to  be  undone 
now,  I  have  my  thoughts  as  I  have  often  had  before,  and  I 
draw  it  out  of  George  how  he  comes  to  have  such  things  cm 
him  that  af^.emoon.  Then  George  tells  me  that  he  has  seen 
by  chance,  at  die  lawyer's  office,  a  fine  old  lady  that  bat 
^nought  his  mother  plun  before  him ;  and  be  mas  ov  abovf 
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ttM  oM  tadjr  till  be  mite  frirgets  himseU;  and  punts  her  pict 
ore  to  rae  as  she  used  to  be,  years  upon  years  back.  So  I 
823^5  to  George  when  he  has  done,  who  is  this  old  lady  he  hat 
seen?  And  George  tells  me  it's  Mrs.  Rooncewc;!!^  house- 
keeper for  more  &an  half  a  century  to  the  Dedlock  family 
down  at  Chesney  Wold  in  Lincolnshire.  George  has  frequently 
told  me  before  that  he^s  a  Lincohoshire  man,  and  I  says  to  my 
old  Lignum  that  nighty  '  Lignum,  that's  his  mother  for  five-aao- 
for-ty  pound  I  * " 

All  this  Mrs.  Bag|net  now  relates  for  the  twentieth  tune  at 
least  within  the  last  four  kours^  Trilling  it  out,  like  a  kind  oi 
bird ;  with  a  pretty  high  note,,  that  it  may  be  amlible  to  the  old 
lady  above  the  hum  of  the  wheels. 

"Bless  you,  and  thank  you,"  Kiys  Mrsw  RouncewelL  <^ Bless 
you,  and  thank  you,  my  worthy  soul  I " 

"Dear  heart!"  cries  Mrs.  Bagnet,  in  the  most  natural 
manner.  "  No  thanks  to  me,  I  am  sure.  Thanks  to  yourself, 
ma'am,  for  being  so  ready  to  pay  'cm  I  And  mind  once  more, 
ma'am,  what  you  had  best  do  on  finding  George  to  be  your  own 
son,  is,  to  make  him — iot  your  sake— have  every  sort  of  help 
to  put  himself  in  the  right,  and  clear  himself  of  a  charge  of 
which  he  is  as  hinocent  as  you  or  me.  It  won't  do  to  have 
truth  and  justice  on  his  side  ;  he  must  have  law  and  lawyers," 
exclaims  the  old  girl,  apparently  persuaded  that  the  latter  form 
a  separate  establishment,  and  have  dissolved  partnership  with 
truth  and  justice  for  ever  and  a  day. 

"  He  shall  have,"  says  Mrs.  Rouncewell,  "  all  the  help  that 
can  be  got  for  him  in  the  world,  my  dear.  I  will  spend  all 
I  have,  and  thankfully,  to  procure  it  Sir  Leicester  will  do 
his  best,  the  whole  family  will  do  their  best.  I — I  know  some- 
thing, my  dear ;  and  will  make  my  own  appeal,  as  his  mother 
parted  from  him  all  these  year^  and  finding  liom  in  a  jail  at 
last." 

The  extreme  disquietude  of  the  old  housekeeper's  manner  ia 
saying  this,  her  broken  words,  and  her  wringing  of  her  hands, 
make  a  powerful  impression  on  Mrs.  Bagnet,  and  would  aston- 
ish her  but  that  she  refers  them  all  to  her  sorrow  for  her  son's 
condition.  And  yet  Mrs.  Bagnet  wonders,  too,  why  Mrs. 
Rouncewell  should  murmur  so  distractedly,  "  My  I^ady,  my 
Lady,  my  Lady  ! "  over  and  over  again. 

The  frosty  night  wears  away,  and  the  dawn  breaks,  and  the 
post-chaise  comes  rolling  ox.  through  the  early  mist,  like  the 
^bosl  of  a  chaise  dep«rted.  It  has  plenty  of  spectral  company, 
in  ghosts  of  trees  uA  hedges,  slowly  vanishing  and  giving  pUo« 
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to  the  realities  of  day.     London  reached,  the  travellen  alqjht ; 

the  old  housekeeper  in  great  tnbulation.  and  confusion ;  Mrs. 
Baq^et,  quite  fresh  and  collected — ^as  she  would  be,  if  her  next 
point,  with  no  new  equipage  and  outfit,  were  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  Island  of  Ascension,  Hong  Kong,  or  any  other 
military  station. 

But  when  they  set  out  for  the  prison  where  the  trooper  is 
confined,  the  old  lady  has  managed  to  draw  about  her,  witli  her 
lavender-coloured  dress,  much  of  the  staid  calmness  which  is 
its  usual  accompaniment  A  wonderfiilly  grave,  precise,  and 
handsome  piece  of  old  china  she  looks^  though  her  heart  beats 
fast,  and  her  stomacher  is  ruffled  more  than  even  the  remem- 
brance of  this  wayward  son  has  ruffled  it  these  many  years. 

Approaching  tiie  cell,  they  find  the  door  opening  and  a 
warder  in  the  act  tA  coming  out  The  old  girl  promptly  makes 
a  sign  of  entreaty  to  him  to  say  nothing;  assenting,  with  a  nodi 
he  suffers  them  to  enter  as  he  shuts  the  door. 

So,  George,  who  is  writing  at  his  table,  supposing  himself  to 
be  alone  does  not  raise  his  eyes,  but  remains  absorbed.  The 
old  housekeeper  looks  at  him,  and  those  wandering  hands  of 
hers  are  quite  enough  for  Mrs,  Bagnefs  confirmation  ;  even  if 
she  could  see  the  mother  and  the  son  together,  knowing  what 
she  knows,  and  doubt  their  relationship. 

Not  a  rustle  of  the  housekeeper's  dress,  not  a  gesture,  not  a 
word  betrajrs  her.  She  stands  looking  at  him  as  he  writes  on, 
all  unconscious,  and  only  her  fluttering  hands  give  utterance 
to  her  emotions.  But  they  are  very  eloquent ;  very,  very  elo- 
quent Mrs.  Bagnet  understands  them.  They  speak  of  grati- 
tude, of  joy,  of  grief,  of  hope ;  of  inextinguishable  affection, 
cherished  with  no  return  since  this  stalwart  man  was  a  strfp 
ling  ;  of  a  better  son  loved  less,  and  this  son  loved  so  fondly 
and  so  proudly;  and  they  speak  in  such  touching  language, 
that  Mrs.  Bagnef  s  eyes  brim  up  with  tears,  and  they  run  glis- 
tening down  her  sun-brown  face. 

''  George  Rouncewell  I  O  my  dear  child,  turn  and  look  at 
me!" 

The  trooper  starts  up,  clasps  his  mother  round  the  neck, 
and  falls  down  on  his  knees  before  her.  Wliether  in  a  late 
lepentance,  whether  in  the  first  association  that  comes  back 
upon  him,  he  puts  his  hands  togeUier  as  a  child  does  when  it 
says  its  prayers,  and  raising  them  towards  her  breast,  bows 
down  his  head,  and  cries. 

"  Mv  Geoige,  nqr  dearest  son  I  Always  my  favourite,  and  my 
fitvounte  still,  where  have  jon  been  these  creel  yean  and  ycaal 
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Grown  such  a  many  too,  grown  such  a  fine  strong  man.  Giown 
so  like  what  I  knew  he  must  be,  if  it  pleased  God  he  was 
alive ! " 

She  can  ask,  and  he  can  answer,  nothing  connected  for  a 
time. '  All  that  time  the  old  girl,  turned  away,  leans  one  arm 
against  tlie  whitened  wall,  leans  her  honest  forehead  upon  it, 
wipes  her  eyes  with  her  serviceable  grey  cloak,  and  quite  en- 
joys herself  like  the  best  of  old  girls  as  she  is. 

"  Mother,"  says  the  trooper,  when  they  are  more  composed; 
"  forgive  me  first  of  all,  for  I  know  my  need  of  it." 

Forgive  him  !  She  does  it  with  all  her  heart  and  soul.  She 
always  has  done  it.  She  tells  him  how  she  has  had  it  written 
in  her  will,  these  many  years,  that  he  was  her  beloved  son 
George.  She  has  never  believed  any  ill  of  him,  never.  If  she 
had  died  without  this  happiness — and  she  is  an  old  woman  now, 
and  can't  look  to  live  very  long — she  would  have  blessed  him 
with  her  last  breath,  if  she  had  had  her  senses,  as  her  beloved 
son  George. 

**  Mother,  I  have  been  an  undutiful  trouble  to  you,  and  I 
have  my  reward  ;  but  of  late  years  I  have  had  a  kind  of  glim- 
mering of  a  purpose  in  me,  too.  When  I  left  home  I  didn't 
care  much,  mother — I  am  afraid  not  a  great  deal — for  leaving ; 
and  went  away  and.  'listed,  harum-scarum,  making  believe  to 
think  that  I  cared  for  nobody,  no  not  I,  and  that  nobody  cared 
for  me." 

The  trooper  has  dried  his  eyes,  and  put  away  his  handker- 
chief:  but  there  is  an  extraordinary  contrast  between  his  habit- 
ual  manner  of  expressing  himself  and  carrying  himself,  and  the 
softened  tone  in  which  he  speaks,  interrupted  occasionally  by  a 
half-stified  sob. 

"So  I  wrote  a  line  home,  mother,  as  you  too  well  know,  to  say 
1  had  'listed  under  another  name,  and  I  went  abroad.  Abroad, 
at  one  time  I  thought  I  would  write  home  next  year,  when  I 
might  be  better  off;  and  when  that  year  was  out  I  thought  I  would 
write  home  next  year,  when  I  might  be  better  off;  and  when 
that  year  was  out  again,  perhaps  I  didn't  think  much  about  it 
So  on,  from  year  to  year,  through  a  service  of  ten  years,  till  I 
began  to  get  older,  and  to  ask  myself  why  should  I  evex 
write?" 

«*  I  don't  find  any  fault,  child — ^but  not  to  ease  my  mindp 
George  ?  Not  a  word  to  your  loving  mother,  who  was  grow* 
ing  older,  too  ?  " 

This  almost  overturns  the  trooper  afresh ;  but  he  sets  him 
^^If  up  with  a  great,  rough,  sounding  clearance  of  his  throat 
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•«  Heaven  fbrgire  me,  mother,  but  1  thought  there  wcnild  be 
tniall  consolation  then  in  hearing  anything  about  me.  There 
were  yon,  respected  and  esteemed.  There  was  my  brother,  aa 
I  read  in  chance  norfh-country  papers  now  and  then,  nsing[  to 
be  prosperous  and  famous.  There  was  I  a  dragoon,  roving, 
unsettled,  not  seir.inade  like  him,  but  self-unmade —all  ray 
earlier  advantages  thrown  away,  all  niiy  little  learning  unlearnt, 
Eothing  picked  up  but  what  unfitted  me  for  most  things  that  1 
could  think  of.  What  business  had  /  to  make  myself  known  ? 
After  letting  all  that  time  go  by  me,  what  good  could  come  of 
it  ?  The  worst  was  past  with  you,  mother.  1  knew  by  that 
time  (being  a  man)  how  you  had  mourned  for  me,  and  wept  for 
me,  and  prayed  for  me ;  and  the  pain  was  over,  or  was  softened 
down,  and  I  was  better  in  your  mind  as  it  was." 

The  old  lady  sorrowfully  shakes  her  head ;  and  taking  one  ol 
his  powerful  hands,  lays  it  lovingly  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  No,  I  don't  say  that  it  was  so,  mother,  but  that  I  made  it 
out  to  be  so.  I  said  just  now  what  good  could  come  of  it  ? 
Well,  my  dear  mother,  some  good  might  have  come  of  it  to 
riiyself — and  there  was  the  meanness  of  it.  You  would  have 
sought  me  out ;  you  would  have  purchased  my  discharge  ;  you 
would  have  taken  me  down  to  Chesney  Wold ;  you  vvoirld  have 
brought  me  and  my  brother  and  my  broth er^s  family  together  ; 
you  would  all  have  considered  anxiously  how  to  do  something 
for  me,  and  set  me  up  as  a  respectable  civilian.  But  how 
could  any  of  you  feel  sure  of  me,  when  I  couldn't  so  much  as 
feel  sure  of  myself?  How  could  you  help  regarding  as  an  in- 
cumbrance and  a  discredit  to  you,  an  idle  dragooning  chap,  who 
was  an  incumbrance  and  a  discredit  to  himself,  excepting  under 
discipline?  How  could"!  look  my  brother's  children  in  the 
face,  and  pretend  to  set  them  an  example — I,  the  vagabond 
boy,  who  had  run  away  from  home,  and  been  the  grief  and  un- 
happiness  of  my  mother's  hfe  ?  *■  No,  George.  Such  were  my 
words,  mother,  when  I  passed  this  in  review  before  me  :  *You 
have  made  your  bed,    Now,  lie  upon  it* " 

Mrs.  Rouncewell,  drawing  up  her  stately  form,  shakes  her 
head  at  the  old  girl  with  a  swelling  pride  upon  her,  as  miich  as 
to  say,  "  I  told  you  so  I  '^  The  old  girl  relieves  her  feelings, 
and  testifies  her  interest  in  the  conversation,  by  giving  the 
trooper  a  great  poke  between  the  shoulders  with  her  umbrella ; 
this  action  she  afterwards. repeats,  at  intervals,  in  a  species  of 
affectionate  lunacy :  never  failing,  after  the  administration  of 
e^ich  of  these  remonstrances,  to  resort  to  the  whitened  wall  wtti 
the  grey  doak  again. 
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''TUs  wot  the  way  I  brought  rayself  to  think,  mother,  that 
D/  best  amends  was  to  lie  upon  that  bed  I  had  made^  and  die 
upon  it  And  I  should  have  done  it  (though  I  have  been  to  see 
you  more  than  once  down  at  Chesney  Wold,  when  you  little 
thought  of  me),  but  for  my  old  comrade^s  wife  here,  who  I  find 
has  l>e^n  too  many  for  me.  But  I  thank  her  for  it  I  thank 
s  .J  for  it,  Mrs.  Bagnet,  with  all  my  heart  and  might" 

To  which  Mrs.  Bagnet  responds  with  two  pokes. 

And  now  the  old  lady  impresses  upon  her  son  George,  hei 
own  dear  recovered  boy,  her  joy  and  pride,  the  light  of  her 
«)-ea,  the  ha|»py  close  of  her  life,  and  every  fond  name  she  can 
think  of,  that  he  must  be  governed  by  the  best  advice  obtain- 
able by  money  and  influence ;  tliat  he  must  yield  up  his  case  to 
the  greatest  lawyers  that  can  be  got ;  that  he  must  act,  in  thif 
serious  plight^  as  he  shall  be  advised  to  act ;  and  must  not  be 
self-willed,  however  right,  but  must  promise  to  think  only  of  his 
poor  old  mother's  anxiety  and  suffering  until  he  is  released,  or 
he  will  break  her  heart 

"Mother,  'tis  little  enough  to  consent  to,"  returns  the 
trooper,  stopping  her  with  a  kiss ;  "  tell  me  what  I  shall  do,  and 
I'll  make  a  late  beginning,  and  do  it  Mrs.  Bagnet,  you'll  take 
care  of  my  mother,  I  know  ?  " 

A  very  hard  poke  from  the  old  girl's  umbrella, 

"If  you'll  bring  her  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jarndyce  and  Miss 
Summerson,  she  will  find  them  of  her  way  of  thinking,  and  they 
will  give  her  the  best  advice  arid  assistance." 

"  And,  George,"  says  the  old  lady,  "  we  must  send  with  all 
haste  for  your  brother.  He  is  a  sensible  sound  man  as  they 
tell  me — out  in  the  world  beyond  Chesney  Wold,  my  dear, 
though  1  don't  know  much  of  it  myself— and  will  be  of  great 
service." 

"Mother,"  returns  the  trooper,  "is  it  too  soon  to  ask  a 
favour  ?  " 

"  Surely  not,  my  dear." 

"Then  grant  me  this  one  great  favour.  Don't  let  my  brother 
know." 

"  Not  know  what,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Not  know  of  me.  In  fact,  mother,  I  can't  bear  it ;  I  can't 
make  up  my  mind  to  it  He  has  proved  himself  so  different 
from  me,  and  has  done  so  much  to  raise  himself  while  I've 
been  soldiering,  that  I  haven't  brass  enough  in  my  composition, 
to  see  him  in  this  place  and  under  this  charge.  How  could  a 
man  like  him  be  expected  to  have  any  pleasure  in  such  a  dis- 
eovcfy?    Ifs  inpomble.    No,  keep  my  secret  from   hifl^ 
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mother ;  do  me  a  greater  kindness  than  I  deserve,  and  kee» 
my  secret  from  my  brother,  of  all  men." 

"  But  not  always,  dear  George  ?  " 

"  Why,  mother,  perhaps  not  for  good  and  all — though  I  may 
come  to  ask  that  too--but  keep  it  now,  I  do  entreat  you.  H 
if  s  ever  broke  to  him  that  his  Rip  of  a  brother  has  turned  up, 
I  could  wish,"  says  the  trooper,  shaking  his  head  very  doubt* 
ftilly,  "to  break  it  myself;  and  be  governed,  as  to  aavancing 
01  retreating,  by  the  way  in  which  he  seems  to  take  it.*' 

As  he  evidently  has  a  rooted  feeling  on  this  point,  and  as  the 
depth  of  it  is  recognised  in  Mrs.  Bagnet's  face,  his  mother  yields 
her  implicit  assent  to  what  he  asks.  For  this  he  thanks  her 
kindly. 

"  In  all  other  respects,  my  dear  mother,  Til  be  as  tractable 
and  obedient  as  you  can  wish  ;  on  this  one  alone,  I  stand  out 
So  now  I  am  ready  even  for  the  lawjers.  I  have  been  draw- 
ing up,"  he  glances  at  his  writing  on  the  table,  "an  exact 
account  of  what  I  knew  of  the  deceased,  and  how  I  came  to  be 
involved  in  this  unfortunate  aflfair.  It's  entered,  plain  ancj 
regular,  like  an  orderly-book ;  not  a  word  in  it  but  what's 
wanted  for  the  facts.  I  did  intend  to  read  it,  straight  on  end, 
whensoever  I  was  called  upon  to  say  anything  in  my  defence. 
1  hope  I  may  be  let  to  do  it  still ;  but  1  have  no  longer  a  will 
of  my  own  in  this  case,  and  whatever  is  said  or  done,  I  give 
my  promise  not  to  have  any." 

Matters  being  brought  to  this  so  far  satisfactory  pass,  and 
time  being  on  the  wane,  Mrs.  Bagnet  proposes  a  departure. 
Again  and  again  the  old  lady  hangs  upon  her  son's  neck,  and 
again  and  again  the  trooper  holds  her  to  his  broad  chest. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  take  my  mother,  Mrs.  Bagnet  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  the  town  house,  my  dear,  the  family  house. 
I  have  some  business  there,  that  must  be  looked  to  directly/' 
Mrs.  Rouncewell  answers. 

"Will  you  see  my  mother  safe  there,  in  a  coach,  Mrs. 
Bagnet?  But  of  course  I  know  you  will.  Why  should  I 
ask  it ! '; 

Why  indeed,  Mrs.  Bagnet  expresses  with  the  umbrella. 

"Take  her,  my  old  friend,  and  take  my  gratitude  along  with 
fou.  Kisses  to  Quebec  and  Malta,  love  to  my  godson,  a 
nearty  shake  of  the  hand  to  Lignum,  and  this  for  yourself,  and  I 
wish  it  was  ten  thousand  pound  in  gold,  my  dear  I  "  So  saying, 
the  trooper  puts  his  lips  to  the  old  girl's  Unned  forehead,  and 
the  door  shuts  upon  him  in  his  cell. 

No  cntrcaticf  Q|^  the  part  of  the  good  old  housekeeper  wt 
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ttiduce  \[rs.  fiagnet  to  retain  the  coach  for  her  own  convey 

ance  home.  Jumping  out  cheerfully  at  the  door  of  the  Ded 
lock  mansion,  and  handing  Mrs.  Rouncewell  up  the  steps,  the 
old  girl  shakes  hands  and  trudges  off;  arriving  soon  aftei 
wards  in  the  bosom  of  the  B^gnet  family,  and  falling  to  wash 
iug  the  greens  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

My  Lady  is  in  that  room  in  which  she  held  her  last  confcr-i 
ence  with  the  murdered  man,  and  is  sitting  where  she  sat  that 
night,  and  is  looking  at  the  spot  where  he  stood  upon  the 
hearth,  studying  her  so  leisurely,  when  a  tap  comes  at  the  door. 
Who  is  it?  Mrs.  RouncewelL  What  has  brought  Mm. 
Rouncewell  to  town  so  unexpectedly? 

"  Trouble,  my  Lady.  Sad  trouble.  O,  my  Lady,  may  I 
b-sg  a  word  with  you  ?  "     . 

What  new  occurrence  is  it  that  makes  this  tranquil  old 
woman  tremble  so  ?  Far  happier  than  her  Lady,  as  her  Lady 
has  often  thought,  why  does  she  falter  in  this  manner,  and  look 
at  her  with  such  strange  mistrust  I 

**  What  is  the  matter?     Sit  down  and  take  your  breath." 

"  O,  my  Lady,  my  Lady.  1  have  found  my  son — ^my 
youngest,  who  went  away  for  a  soldier  so  long  ago.  And  he  is 
m  prison." 

*^  For  debt?" 

**  O  no,  my  Lady ;  I  would  have  paid  any  debt,  and  joyful." 

"  For  what  is  he  in  prison  then  ?  " 

"Charged  with  a  murder,  my  Lady,  of  which  he  is  as 
innocent  as — as  I  am.  Accused  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Tulk- 
ingliorn." 

What  does  she  mean  by  this  look  and  this  imploring  gest- 
ure ?  Why  does  she  come  so  close  ?  What  is  the  letter  that 
she  holds  ? 

"  Lady  Dedlock,  my  dear  Lady,  my  good  Lady,  my  kind 
I^dy  1  You  must  have  a  heart  to  feel  for  me,  you  must  have 
X  heart  to  foreive  me.  I  was  in  this  family  before  you  were 
bom.  I  am  devoted  to  it.  But  think  of  my  dear  son  wrong- 
fully accused." 

**  /do  not  accuse  him." 

"  No,  my  Lady,  no.  But  others  do,  and  he  is  in  prison  and 
m  danger.  O  Lady  Dedlock,  if  you  can  say  but  a  word  to 
help  to  clear  him,  say  it ! " 

What  delusion  can  this  be  ?  What  power  does  she  suppose 
A  in  the  person  she  petitions,  to  avert  this  unjust  suspicion,  if 
X  be  unjust?  Her  Lady's  handsome  eyes  regard  her  iritl 
tttonishmenty  almost  with  feai.     . 
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'*  My  Lady,  I  came  away  last  night  from  Chesney  Wold  te 
find  my  son  in  my  old  age,  and  the  step  upon  the  Ghost's 
Walk  was  so  constant  and  so  solemn  that  I  never  heard  the 
like  in  all  these  years.  Night  afler  night,  as  it  has  fallen  dark, 
the  sound  has  echoed  through  your  rooms,  but  last  night  it  was 
awfullest.  And  as  it  fell  dark  last  nigh^  my  Lady,  I  got  tins 
letter." 

**  What  letter  is  it  ?  " 

"  Hush !  Hush  1  '*  The  housekeeper  looks  round,  and 
answers  in  a  frightened  whisper:  "My  Lady,  I  have  not 
breadicd  i  word  of  ifc,  I  don't  believe  what's  written  in  it,  I 
know  it  can't  be  true,  I  am  sure  and  certain  that  it  is  not  true 
But  my  son  is  in  danger,  and  you  must  have  a  heart  to  pity  mc. 
If  you  know  of  anything  that  is  not  known  to  others,  if  you 
have  any  suspicion,  if  you  have  any  clue  at  all,  and  any  reason 
for  keeping  it  in  your  own  breast,  O  my  dear  Lady,  think  of  me, 
Jind  conquer  that  reason,  and  let  it  be  known  !  This  is  the 
most  I  consider  possible.  1  know  you  are  nol  a  hard  lady, 
but  you  go  your  own  way  alwa)>.  without  hel|),  and  you 
kre  not  familiar  with  your  friends ,  and  all  who  admire  you 
— and  all  do— as  a  beautiful  and  elegant  lady,  know  you  to 
be  one  far  away  from  themselves,  who  can'i  be  g4>proached 
close.  My  Lady,  you  may  have  some  pioud  or  angry  reasons 
for  disdaining  to  utter  something  that  y^on  icnow  ;  if  so,  pray, 
O  pray,  think  of  a  fSsuthful  servant  whose  whole  life  has  been 
passed  in  this  family  which  she  dearly  loves,  and  relent,  and 
help  to  clear  my  son  I  My  Lady,  my  good  Lady,"  the  old 
housekeeper  pleads  with  genuine  simplicity,  *'  1  am  so  humble 
in  my  place,  and  you  are  by  nature  so  high  and  distant,  that 
you  may  not  think  what  I  feel  for  my  child ;  but  1  feel  so 
much,  that  I  have  come  here  to  make  so  bold  as  to  beg  and 
pray  you  not  to  be  scornful  of  us,  if  you  can  do  us  any  right  or 
justice  at  thi^  fearful  time  !  " 

Lady  Dedlock  reuses  her  withoat  one  word,  tkntil  she  takes 
the  letter  from  her  hand 

*  Am  I  to  read  this?" 

**  When  I  am  gone,  my  Lad^,  if  you  please :  and  then  re- 
membering the  most  that  1  consider  possible." 

"  I  know  of  nothing  I  can  Jo.  I  know  of  nothing  I  reserve^ 
that  can  affect  your  son.     I  have  never  accused  him." 

"  My  Lady,  you  may  pity  him  the  more,  under  a  false  acctt 
•ation,  after  reading  the  letter." 

The  old  housekeeper  leaves  her  with  the  letter  in  her  hand 
(n  truth  the  If  Ml  §  luud  lady  naturally ;  and  the  time  liar 
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been  wh^n  the  sight  of  the  venerable  %tire  sueing  td  her  with 
such  strong  earnestness  would  have  moved  her  to  great  compas- 
sion. But,  30  long  accustomed  to  suppress  emotion,  t*r.d  keep 
down  reality ;  so  long  schooled  for  her  own  purposes,  in  that 
destructive  school  wliich  shuts  up  the  natural  feelings  of  tr.e 
heart,  like  flies  in  amber,  and  spreads  one  uniform  and  dreary 
gloss  over  the  good  and  bad,  the  feeling  and  the  unfeeling,  the 
sensible  and  the  senseless ;  she  had  subdued  even  her  Wondet 
until  now. 

She  opens  the  letter.  Spread  out  upon  the  paper  is  a  printed 
account  of  the  discovery  of  tiie  body,  as  it  lay  face  downward 
on  the  floor,  shot  through  the  heart ;  and  underneath  is  written 
her  own  name,  with  the  word  Murderess  attached. 

It  falls  out  of  her  hand.  How  long  it  may  have  lain  upon 
the  ground,  she  knows  not ;  but  it  lies  where  it  fell,  when  a  ser- 
vant stands  before  her  announcing  a  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Guppy.  The  words  have  probably  been  repeated  several  times, 
for  they  are  ringing  in  her  head  before  she  begins  to  understand 
them. 

"  Let  him  come  in  I " 

He  comes  in.  Holding  die  letter  in  her  hand,  which  she  ha!» 
taken  from  the  floor,  she  tries  to  collect  her  thoughts.  In  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Guppy  she  is  the  same  Lady  Dedlock,  holding  the 
same  prepared,  proud,  chilling  state. 

**  Your  Ladyship  may  not  be  at  first  disposed  to  excuse  this 
visit  from  one  who  has  never  been  very  welcome  to  your  Lady- 
ship — which  he  don't  complain  of,  for  he  is  bound  to  confess 
that  there  never  has  been  any  particular  reason  on  the  face  of 
things,  why  he  should  be ;  but  I  hope  when  I  mention  my  mo- 
tives to  your  Ladyship,  you  will  not  find  fault  with  me,"  says 
Mr.  Guppy. 

"Do  so." 

•*  Thank  your  Lad3rship.  I  ought  first  to  explain  to  )roui 
I  julyship,"  Mr.  Gappy  sits  On  the  edge  of  a  chair,  and  puts  hit 
hat  on  the  carpet  at  his  feet,  "  that  Miss  Summerson,  whose 
image  as  I  formerly  mentioned  to  3rour  Ladyship  was  at  one 
period  of  my  life  imprinted  on  n^y  art  until  erased  by  circum 
stances  over  which  I  had  no  control,  communicated  to  me. 
after  I  had  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on  your  Ladyship  last,  that 
the  particularly  wished  me  to  take  no  steps  whatever  in  any 
matter  at  all  relating  to  her.  And  Miss  Summerson's  wishes 
being  to  me  a  Imw  (eaeept  as  connected  with  circumstance; 
tirer  irtiich  I  have  no  tontiol),  I  cotaioqientiy  never  expected 
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to  have  the  dittingiiMbed  honour  of  waiting  on  jonr  1  Ad>ihip 

again.'' 

And  yet  he  is  here  now^  Lady  Dedlock  moodily  remindi 
him. 

**  And  yet  I  am  here  now,"  Mr.  Guppy  admits.  "  My  object 
being  tc  communicate  to  your  Ladyship,  under  the  seal  of  c<  n- 
fidence,  iihy  I  am  here." 

Me  cannot  do  so,  she  tells  him,  too  plainly  or  too  briefly. 

**  Nor  can  1,"  Mr.  Guppy  returns,  with  a  sense  of  injury  upon 
him,  '*  too  particularly  request  your  Ladyship  to  take  particular 
notice  that  it*s  no  personal  affair  of  mine  that  brings  me  here. 
1  have  no  interested  views  of  my  own  to  serve  in  coming  here. 
If  it  was  not  for  my  promise  to  Miss  Summerson,  and  my  keep* 
ing  of  it  sacred, — I,  in  point  of  fact,  shouldn't  have  darkened 
these  doors  again,  but  should  have  seen  'em  further  hrst." 

Mr.  Guppy  considers  this  a  favourable  moment  for  sticking 
up  his  hair  with  both  hands. 

'*  Your  Ladyship  will  remember  when  I  mention  it,  that  the 
last  time  I  was  here,  I  run  against  a  party  very  eminent  in  our 
profession,  and  whose  loss  we  all  deplore.  That  party  certainly 
did  from  that  time  apply  himself  to  cutting  in  against  n\e  in  a 
way  that  I  will  call  sharp  practice,  and  did  make  it,  at  every 
turn  and  point,  extremely  difficult  for  me  to  be  sure  that  I  hadn'1 
inadvertently  led  up  to  something  contrary  to  Miss  Summerson's 
wishes.  Self-praise  is  no  recommendation  ;  but  I  may  say  for 
myself  that  I  am  not  so  bad  a  man  of  business  neither." 

Lady  Dedlock  looks  at  him  in  stern  inquiry.  Mr.  Guppy 
immediately  withdraws  his  eyes  from  her  face,  and  looks  any- 
where else. 

"  Indeed,  it  has  been  made  so  hard,"  he  goes  on,  "  to  have 
liny  idea  what  that  party  was  up  to  in  combination  with  others, 
that  until  the  loss  which  we  all  deplore,  I  was  gravelled — an  ex- 
pression which  your  Ladyship,  moving  in  the  higher  circles,  will 
t)e  so  good  as  to  consider  tantamount  to  knocked  over.  Small 
likewise — a  name  by  which  I  refer  to  another  party,  a  friend  of 
mine  chat  your  Ladyship  is  not  acquainted  with — got  to  be  so 
close  and  double-faced  that  a*^  times  it  wasn't  easy  to  keep  one'! 
hands  otl  his  ed.  However,  what  with  the  exertion  of  my  hum- 
ble abilities,  and  what  with  the  help  of  a  mutual  friend  by  the 
name  of  Mr.  Tony  Weevle  (who  is  of  a  high  aristocratic  turn,  and 
has  your  Ladjrship's  portrait  always  hanging  up  in  his  room), 
I  have  now  reasons  for  an  apprehension,  as  to  which  I  come 
to  put  your  Ladyship  upon  your  guard.  First,  will  your  LadjF* 
ihip  allow  me  to  aak  you  whether  you  have  had  any  strange  vi» 
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tors  this  morning  ?  I  don't  mean  fashionable  visitors,  but  such 
visitors,  for  instance,  as  Miss  Barbar/s  old  servant,  or  as  a  per- 
son without  the  use  of  his  lower  extremities,  carried  up-stairs 
similarly  to  a  Guy  ?  " 

«  No ! " 

"Then  I  assure  your  Ladyship  that  such  visitors  have  been 
here  and  have  been  received  here.     Because  I  saw  them  it  the 
.  door,  and  waited  at  the  corner  of  the  square  till  they  came  out, 
and  look  half-an-houfs  tiun  afterwards  to  avoid  them." 

**  What  have  1  to  do  with  that,  or  what  have  you  ?  I  do  not 
understand  you.     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Your  Ladyship,  I  come  to  put  you  on  your  guard.  There 
may  be  no  occa^on  for  it.  Very  welL  Then  I  have  only  done 
my  best  to  keep  my  promise  to  Miss  Summerson.  I  strongly 
suspect  (from  what  Small  has  dropped,  and  from  what  we  have 
corkscrewed  out  of  him)  that  thobe  letters  \  was  to  have  brought 
to  your  Ladyship  were  not  destroyed  when  1  supposed  they 
were.  That  if  there  was  anything  to  be  blown  upon,  it  is  blown 
uix)n.  That  the  visitors  I  have  alluded  to  have  been  here  this 
morning  to  make  money  of  it.  And  that  the  money  is  made, 
or  making.'' 

Mr.  Guppy  picks  up  his  hat  and  rises. 

"  Your  I.adyship,  you  know  best,  whether  there's  anything  in 
what  1  say,  or  whether  there's  nothing.  Something  or  nothing, 
I  have  acted  up  to  Mbs  Summerson's  wishes  in  letting  things 
alone,  and  in  undoing  what  I  had  begun  to  do,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble ;  that's  sufficient  for  me.  In  case  I  slK>uld  be  taking  a  lib- 
erty in  putting  your  Ladyship  on  your  guard  when  there's  no 
necessity  for  it,  you  will  endeavour,  I  should  hope,  to  outlive  my 
presumption,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  outlive  your  disapproba- 
tion. 1  now  take  my  Jewell  of  your  Ladyship,  and  assure 
you  that  there's  no  danger  of  your  ever  being  waited  on  by  mc 
again." 

She  scarcely  acknowledges  these  parting  words  by  any  look  ; 
but  when  he  has  been  gone  a  little  while  she  rings  her  beU. 

"  Where  is  Sir  Leicester  ?  " 

Mercury  reports  that  he  is  at  present  shut  up  in  the  library 
alone. 

**  Has  Sir  Leicester  had  any  visitors  this  morning  ?  " 

Several  on  business.  Mercury  proceeds  to  a  description  of 
them,  which  has  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Guppy.  Enough  :  h< 
vay  go. 

So!  All  is  broken  down.  Her  name  is  in  these  many 
mouths,  her  husband  knows  his  wrongs,  her  shamr  will  be  pub 
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liahed-  -tnajr  \ft  spi^ading  while  she  tbinks  abottt  it*— «nd  tn  ad 
dition  to  the  thunderbolt  so  long  foreseen  by  her,  so  unforeseen 
by  him,  she  is  denounced  by  an  invisible  accuser  as  tiie  mnr 
deress  of  her  enemy. 

H  sr  enemy  he  was,  and  she  has  often,  often,  often,  wished 
him  dead.  Her  enemy  he  is,  even  in  his  grave*  This  dreadfui 
a.  cusation  comes  upon  her,  like  a  new  torment  at  his  lifeless 
h-iiid.  And  when  she  recalls  how  she  was  secretly  at  his  door 
:hat  night,  and  how  she  may  be  represented  to  have  sent  her 
favourite  girl  away,  sa  soon  before,  merely  to  release  herseli 
from  observation,  she  shudders  ai  if  the  hangman's  hands  were 
at  her  neck. 

She  has  thrown  herself  upon  the  floor,  and  lies  with  her  hair 
all  wildly  scattered,  and  her  face  buried  in  the  cushions  of  a 
couch.  She  rises  up,  hurries  to  and  fro,  flings  herself  down 
again,  and  rocks  and  moans.  The  horror  that  is  upon  her,  is 
unutterable.  If  she  really  were  the  murderess,  it  could  hardly 
be,  for  the  moment,  more  intense. 

For,  as  her  murderous  perspective,  before  the  doing  of  the 
deed,  however  subtle  the  precautions  for  its  commission,  would 
have  been  closed  up  by  a  gigantic  dilatation  of  the  hateful  figure, 
preventing  her  from  seeing  any  consequences  beyond  it ;  and 
as  those  consequences  would  have  rushed  in,  in  an  unimagined 
flood,  the  moment  the  figure  was  laid  low — which  always  hap- 
pens when  a  murder  is  done ;  so,  now  she  sees  that  when  he 
used  to  be  on  the  watch  before  her,  and  she  used  to  think,  **  if 
some  mortal  stroke  would  but  fall  on  this  old  man  and  take  him 
from  my  way  ! "  it  was  but  wishing  that  all  he  held  against  her 
in  his  hand  might  be  flung  to  the  winds,  and  chance-sown  in 
many  places.  So,  too,  with  the  wicked  relief  she  has  felt  in  his 
death.  What  was  his  death  but  the  key-stone  of  a  gloomy  arch 
removed,  and  now  the  arch  begins  to  &11  in  a  thousand  frag- 
meiits,  each  cnishiog  and  mangling  piecemeal ! 

J'hus,  a  terrible  impression  steals  upon  and  overshadows  her, 
that  from  this  pursuer,  living  or  dead— obdurate  and  impertur- 
bable befgre  her  in  his  well-remembered  shaj^e,  or  not  more 
obdurate  and  imperturbable  in  his  cofiin4)ed,*- there  is  no  esca)? 
but  in  death.     Hunted,  she  flies.    The  complication  of  ht 
shame,  her  dread,  remorse,  and  misery,  overwhelms  her  at  it 
height ;  and  even  her  strength  of  self-reliafw:e  is  overturned  an 
whirled  away,  like  a  leaf  before  a  mighty  wind. 

She  hurriedly  addresses  tliese  lines  to  her  husband,  sealii  aiirf 
baves  them  on  her  table. 
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*iri  «m  »t|^  for,  or  accused  of»  his  murder,  bdwre  tint  I  ami»hoK| 

ocent  Bclieire  bo  other  good  of  me ;  for  I  am  mnocent  of  notbiiig  elat 
that  voa  have  heard,  or  will  hear,  laid  to  my  charge.  He  prepared  me,  on 
that  »tU  night,  for  his  disclosure  of  my  mlt  to  yoo.  After  he  had  left  me, 
I  went  out,  on  pretence  of  walking  in  the  garden  where  I  sometimes  -walk. 
Dot  really  to  follow  hbt,  and  make  one  last  petition  that  he  wotdd  not  pro* 
tract  tiie  dreadful  sospense  on  which  I  have  been  racked  by  him,  yon  do  not 
know  how  long,  but  would  mercifully  strike  next  morning. 

"  I  found  his  house  dark  and  silent.  I  rang  twice  at  his  door,  bat  lhei> 
was  no  reply,  and  I  came  home. 

*•  I  have  no  home  left.  I  win  encumber  you  no  more.  May  you,  in 
your  jnst  resentment,  be  able  to  forget  the  unworthy  woman  on  Itrhom  yon 
nave  wasted  a  most  generous  devotion — who  avoids  you,  only  with  a  deeper 
shame  than  that  w&  which  she  hurries  from  herself— and  who  writes  this 
last  adieu  1" 

She  veils  and  dresses  quickly,  leaves  all  her  jewels  and  her 
money,  listens,  goes  down-stairs  at  a  moment  when  the  hall  is 
empty,  opens  and  shuts  the  great  door ;  fhitters  away,  in  th^ 
shrilly  fifosty  wind. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

MPASSIVE,  as  behoves  ife  high  bteiJdnTi^,  the  Dedlock 
town-house  stares  at  the  other  houses  m  the  street  of 
dismal  grandeur,  and  gives  no  outward  sign  of  anything 
going  wrong  within.  Carriages  rattle,  doors  are  bat- 
tered at,  the  world  exchanges  calls;  ancient  charmers  with 
skeleton  throats,  and  peachy  cheeks  that  have  a  rather  ghastly 
bloom  upon  them  seen  by  daylight,  when  indeed  these  fascinat- 
ing creatures  look  like  Death  and  the  Lady  fused  together, 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  metli  Fotth  f^om  the  frigid  Mews  come 
easily  swinging  carriages  guided  by  short-legged  Coachmeti  in 
flaxen  wigs,  deep  sunk  into  downy  hammercloths ;  and  up  be« 
hind  mount  luscious  Mercuries,  bearing  ^cks  of  state,  and 
wearing  cocked  hats  broadwise  :  a  spectacle  for  the  Angels. 

The  Dedlock  town-hduse  changes  not  externally,  and  hours 
pass  before  its  exalted  dulness  is  disturbed  within.  But  Vo- 
lumnia  the  flair,  being  subject  to  the  prevalent  complaint  of 
boredom,  and  finding  that  disorder  attacking  her  spirits  with 
some  virulence,  ventures  at  length  to  repair  to  the  library  for 
change  of  scene.    Her  gentle  tapping  at  the  door  producing  no 
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response,  die  opens  h  and  peeps  in ;  seeing  no  one  ther^  takes 

possession. 

The  sprightly  Dedlock  is  reputed,  in  that  grass-grown  city  d 
the  ancients,  Bath,  to  be  stimulated  by  an  urgent  curiosity, 
which  iai(>els  her  on  all  convenient  and  inconvenient  occasions 
to  sidle  about  with  a  golden  glass  at  her  eye,  peering  into  objects 
of  every  description.  Certain  it  is  that  she  avails  herself  of 
ih?  present  opportunity  of  hovering  over  her  kinsman*s  letters 
and  papers,  like  a  bird  ;  taking  a  short  peck  at  tliis  document, 
and  a  blink  with  her  head  on  one  side  at  that  document,  and 
hopping  about  from  table  to  table,  with  her  glass  at  her  eye 
in  an  inquisitive  and  restless  manner.  In  the  course  of  these 
researches  she  stumbles  over  s'^mething  ;  and  turning  her  glais 
in  that  direction,  sees  her  kinsman  lying  on  the  ground  like  a 
felled  tree. 

Volumnia's  pet  little  scream  acquires  a  considerable  augmen- 
VUion  of  reality  fh>m  this  surprise,  and  the  house  is  quickly  in 
CGmmotion.  Servants  tear  up  and  down  stairs,  bells  are  vio- 
lently rung,  doctors  are  sent  for,  and  I^ady  Dedlock  is  sought 
m  all  directions,  but  not  found.  Nobody  has  seen  or  heard  her 
since  she  last  rang  her  bell.  Her  letter  to  Sir  Leicester  is  dis- 
covered on  her  table  ; — but  it  is  doubtful  yet  whether  he  has 
not  received  another  missive  from  another  world,  requiring  to 
be  personally  answered ;  and  all  the  living  languages,  and  all 
the  dead,  are  as  one  to  him. 

They  lay  him  down  upon  his  bed,  and  cliafe,  and  rub,  and  fan, 
and  put  ice  to  his  head,  and  try  every  means  of  restoration. 
Howbeit  the  day  has  ebbed  away  and  it  is  night  in  his  room, 
before  his  stertorous  breathing  lulls,  or  his  fixed  eyes  show  any 
consciousness  of  the  candle  that  is  occasionally  passed  before 
them.  But  when  this  change  begins  it  goes  on ;  and  by  and  hf 
he  nods,  or  moves  his  eyes,  or  even  his  hand,  in  token  that  he 
hears  and  comprehends. 

He  fell  down,  this  morning^  a  handsome  stately  gentleman ; 
somewhat  infirm,  but  of  a  fine  presence,  and  with  a  well-filled 
lace.  He  lies  upon  his  bed,  an  aged  man  with  sunken  cheeks, 
the  decrepit  shadow  of  himself.  His  voice  was  rich  and  mellow  ; 
and  he  had  so  long  been  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  weiglR 
and  import  to  mankind  of  any  word  he  said,  that  his  wordi 
really  had  come  to  sound  as  if  there  were  something  in  diem. 
But  now  he  can  only  whisper ;  and  what  he  whispers  soundt 
like  what  it  is — ^mere  jumble  and  jargon. 

His  favourite  and  faithful  housekeeix'tr  stands  at  his  bedside 
It  is  the  first  (act  he  notices,  and  he  c^'early  derives  pleaaiiff 
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from  it.    After  Tainly  trying  to  make  himse'if  understood  in 
ipeech,  he  makes  signs  for  a  pencil.     So  inexpressive'"  **^** 
they  cannot  at  first  understand  him  ;  it  is  his  old  hou 
who  makes  out  what  he  wants,  and  brings  him  a  slate. 

After  pausing  for  some  time,  he  slowly  scrawls  upo 
hand  that  is  not  his,  **  Chesney  Wold  ?  " 

No,  she  tells  him ;  he  is  in  London.  He  was  taken 
dbiar}',  this  morning.  Right  thankful  she  ig  that  she  I1 
to  come  to  London,  and  is  able  to  attend  upon  him. 

**  It  is  not  an  illness  of  any  serious  consequence,  Sir  L 
You  will  be  much  better  to-morrow,  Sir  Leicester. 
gentlemen  say  so."    This,  with  the  tears  coursing  d 
liir  old  face. 

After  making  a  survey  of  the  room,  and  lookidg  wid] 
iar  attention  adl  romd  the  bed  where  the  doctors  \ 
writes  *'  My  Lady." 

"  My  Lady  went  out,  Sr  Leicester,  before  you  wei 
ill,  and  don't  know  of  your  illness  yet." 

He  points  again,  in  great  agitation,  at  the  two 
They  all  try  to  quiet  him,  but  he  points  again  with  i 
agitation.  On  their  looking  at  one  another,  not 
what  to  say,  he  takes  the  slate  once  more,  and  wri 
Lady.  For  God's  sake,  where?"  And  makes  an  \\ 
moan. 

It  is  thought  better  that  his  old  housekeeper  should 
Lady  Dedlock's  letter,  the  contents  of  which  no  one  1 
can  surmise.  She  opens  it  for  him,  and  puts  it  out  for 
sal.  Having  read  it  twice  by  a  great  effort,  he  turns  it 
that  it  shall  not  be  seen^  and  lies  moaning.  He  pass 
kind  of  relapse,  or  into  a  swoon ;  and  it  is  an  hour  I 
«rpens  his  eyes,  reclining  on  his  faithful  and  attached 
vanf  s  arm.  The  doctors  know  that  he  is  best  with  h 
when  not  actively  engaged  about  him,  stand  aloof. 

The  slate  comes  into  requisition  again ;  but  the  word  1 
to  write,  he  cannot  remember.  His  anxiety,  his  eageri 
affliction,  at  this  pass,  are  pitiable  to  behold.  It  seem: 
~nust  go  mad,  in  the  necessity  he  feels  for  haste,  and 
bility  under  which  he  labours  of  expressing  to  do  what,  01 
whom.  He  has  written  the  letter  B,  and  there  stoppec 
sudden,  in  the  height  of  his  misery^  he  puts  Mr.  before 
old  housekeeper  suggests  Bucket  Thank  Heaven ! 
tiis  meaning. 

Mr.  Bucket  is  found  to  be  down-stain,  by  appo 
ShaUhecoBMup? 
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There  is  fto  possibSitf  of  misconstniing  Sif  Leicester's  bum 
ing  wish  to  see  him,  or  the  desire  he  sjgmfies  to  have  the  rooa 
cleared  of  every  one  but  the  hoasekeeper.  It  is  speedily  done ; 
and  Mr.  Bucket  appears.  Of  all  men  upon  earth,  Sir  L^icestei 
seems  fallen  from  his  h^h  estate  to  place  hia  sole  trust  and  reli- 
ance upon  this  man. 

"  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  I'm  sorry  to  see  yon  19ce 
this.  1  hope  you'U  cheer  up.  Tm  sure  yoa  will,  oft  account  of 
the  family  credit" 

Sir  Leicester  puts  her  letter  in  his  hand,  and  looks  intently  in 
his  face  while  he  reads  it.  A  new  intelligence  comes  into  Mr. 
Bucket* s  eye,  as  he  reads  on ;  with  one  hook  of  his  finger,  while 
that  eye  is  still  glancing  over  the  words,  he  indicates,  "  Sir  Lei- 
cester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  I  understand  you." 

Sir  Leicester  writes  upon  the  slate.  "Full  forgiveness. 
Find — ''     Mr.  Bucket  stops  his  hand. 

"Sir  I^eicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  111  find  her.  But  m> 
search  after  her  must  be  begun  out  of  hand.  Not  a  minute 
must  be  lost." 

With  the  quickness  of  thought  he  follows  Sir  Leicester  Ded- 
lock's  look  towards  a  little  box  upon  a  table. 

"  Bring  it  here,  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet  ?  Certainly. 
Open  it  with  one  of  these  here  keys  ?  Certainly.  The  littlest 
key  ?  71?  be  sure.  Take  the  notes  out  ?  So  I  wilL  Count 
'em  ?  That's  soon  done.  Twenty  and  thirtj^'s  fifty,  and  twenty's 
seventy,  and  fifty's  one  twenty,  and  forty's  one  sixty.  Take  'em 
for  expenses  ?  That  I'll  do,  and  render  an  account  of  course. 
Don't  spare  money?    No  I  won't." 

The  velocity  and  certainty  of  Mr.  Bucket's  interpretation  on 
all  these  heads  is  little  short  of  miraculous.  Mrs.  Rouncewell, 
who  holds  the  light,  is  giddy  with  the  swiftness  of  his  e}'e9  and 
hands,  as  he  starts  up,  mmished  for  his  journey. 

"  You're  George's  mother,  old  lady )  that's  about  what  y«i 
are,  I  believe  ?  "  says  Mr.  Bucket,  aside,  with  his  hat  alreauly 
on,  and  buttoning  his  coat 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  am  his  distressed  mother. 

"  So  I  thought,  according  to  what  he  mentioned  to  me  )ost 
now.  Well,  then,  Til  tell  you  something.  You  needn't  be 
distressed  no  more.  Your  son's  all  right  Now  don't  you  be- 
gin a-crying;  because  what  you've  got  to  do  Is  to  take  care  ol 
&r  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  and  you  won't  do  that  by  cry. 
ing.  As  to  your  son,  he's  all  right,  I  tell  you  ;  and  he  sends  his 
loving  duty,  and  hoping  you're  the  same.  He'sdischai^ed  ho» 
oormble ;  that* s  about  what  hi  is ;  with  no  mdte  hnputation  oo 
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tiis  character  than  there  k  on  foons  9^  )0m=9  h  d  tidf  one, 
rVL  bet  a  pound.  You  may  trust  me,  tot  I  look  youi  sod.  He 
conducted  himself  in  a  game  way,  too,  on  that  occasion ;  gr.d 
he's  a  fine-made  man,  and  youVe  a  fine-made  old  lady,  and 
you're  a  mother  and  son,  the  pair  of  you,  as  might  be  showed 
for  models  in  a  caravan.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet, 
what  you've  trusted  to  me,  I'll  go  through  with.  Don't  )ou  be 
ifraid  of  my  turning  out  of  my  way,  right  or  left ;  or  taking  a 
ileep,  or  a  wash,  or  a  shave,  till  1  have  found  what  I  go  in 
search  of  Say  everything  as  is  kind  aud  forgiving  on  your 
part  ?  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  I  will.  And  I  wish 
you  better,  and  these  family  affairs  smoothed  over — as.  Lord ! 
Qiany  other  family  affairs  equally  has  been,  and  equally  will 
oe,  to  the  end  of  ame." 

With  this  peroration,  Mr.  Bucket,  buttonefl  up,  goes  quietly 
out,  looking  steadily  before  him  as  if  he  .were  already  piercing 
the  night  in  quest  of  the  fugitive. 

His  first  step  is  to  take  himself  to  Lady  Dedlock' s  rooms, 
and  look  all  over  them  for  any  trifling  indication  that  may  help 
him.  The  rooms  are  in  darkness  now ;  and  to  see  Mr.  Bucket 
with  a  wax-light  in  his  hand,  holding  it  above  his  head,  and  tak- 
ing a  sharp  mental  inventory  of  the  many  delicate  objects  sc 
curiously  at  variance  with  himself,  would  be  to  see  a  sighi, — 
which  nobody  does  see,  as  he  is  particular  to  lock  himself  in. 

*'  A  spicy  boudoir  this,"  says  Mr.  Bucket,  who  feels  in  a 
manner  furbished  up  in  his  French  by  the  blow  of  the  morning. 
*'  Must  have  cost  a  sight  of  money.  Rum  articles  to  cut  away 
from,  these :  she  must  have  been  hard  put  to  it !  " 

Opening  and  shutting  table-drawers,  and  looking  into  caskets 
and  jewel-cases,  he  sees  the  reflection  of  himself  in  various  mir- 
rors, and  moralises  thereon. 

"  One  might  suppose  I  was  a  moving  in  the  fashionable 
circles,  and  getting  myself  up  for  Almack's,"  says  Mr.  Bucket. 
'*'  I  begin  to  think  I  mast  be  a  swell  in  the  Guards^  without 
knowing  it" 

Ever  looking  about,  he  has  opened  a  dainty  little  chest  in  an 
inner  drawer.  His  great  hand,  turning  over  seme  gloves  which 
It  can  scarcely  feel,  they  are  so  light  and  soft  within  it,  comes 
upon  a  white  handkerchief. 

** Hum !  Let's  have  a  look  zHyoUy^  says  Mr  Bucket,  putting 
down  the  light  "  What  should  you  be  kept  Jy  yourself  for  ? 
VVhafs  yo»r  motive?  Are  you  her  Ladyship's  {nroperty,  Of 
somebody  else's  ?  You've  got  a  mark  upop  you>  someiriiefef  or 
aaother,  I  suppose  ?  " 
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He  finds  it  as  he  speaksy  ''  EsAer  Summerson." 

^'Oh !"  8a3r8  Mr.  Bucket,  pausing  with  his  finger  at  hk  ear. 
"Come,  m  take  j^^«." 

He  completes  his  observations  as  quietly  and  carefully  a^  he 
has  carried  them  on,  leaves  everything;  else  precisely  as  he 
found  it,  glides  away  after  some  five  minutes  in  all,  and  passes 
into  the  street.  With  a  glance  upward  at  the  dimly  Vghled 
windows  of  Sir  Leicester's  room,  he  sets  off,  full  swing, 
to  the  nearest  coach-stand,  picks  out  the  horse  for  his  money, 
and  directs  to  be  driven  to  the  Shooting  Gallery.  Mr.  Bucket 
does  not  claim  to  be  a  scientific  judge  of  horses  ;  but  he  lay? 
out  a  little  money  on  the  principal  events  in  that  line,  and  gen- 
erally sums  up  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  the  remark,  that 
when  he  sees  a  horse  as  can  go,  he  knows  him. 

His  knowledge  is  not  at  fault  in  the  present  instance.  Clat- 
tering over  the  stones  at  a  dangerous  pace,  yet  thoughtfully 
bringing  his  keen  eyes  to  bear  on  every  slinking  creature  whom 
he  passes  in  the  midnight  streets,  and  even  on  the  ligliis  in  up 
per  windows  where  people  are  going  or  gone  ♦©  bed,  and  op 
all  the  turnings  that  he  rattles  by,  and  alike  on  the  heavy  sky, 
and  on  the  earth  where  the  snow  lies  thin— for  something  may 
present  itself  to  assist  him,  anywhere — he  dashes  to  his  destina- 
tion at  such  a  speed,  that  when  he  stops,  the  horse  half 
smothers  him  in  a  cloud  of  steam. 

"  Unbear  him  half  a  moment  to  freshen  him  v\\  c^nd  Til  bf 
back." 

He  runs  up  the  long  wooden  entry,  and  finds  »l">e  tiooper 
smoking  his  pipe. 

"  I  thought  I  should,  Geoi^e,  after  what  you  have  gone 
through,  my  lad.  I  haven't  a  word  to  spare.  Now,  honour  I 
All  to  save  a  woman.  Miss  Sumraerson  that  was  here  when 
Gridley  died — that  was  the  name,  I  know — all  right! — wheif 
does  she  live  ?  " 

The  trooper  has  just  come  from  there  and  gives  him  the  ad 
dress  near  Oxford-street 

"  You  won't  repent  it,  George.     Good  night  1 " 

He  is  off  again  with  an  impression  of  having  seen  Phil  sitting 
by  the  frosty  fire,  staring  at  him  open-mouthed ;  and  gaUopi 
away  again,  and  gets  out  in  a  cloud  of  steam  again. 

Mr.  Jarndyce,  the  only  person  up  in  the  hv>use,  is  just  going 
to  bed  ;  rises  from  his  book,  on  hearing  the  rapid  ringing  al 
the  bell ;  and  comes  down  to  the  door  in  his  dressing-gown. 

^  Don't  be  alarmed,  sir."     In  a  moment  his  visitor  is  cod6- 
1  wMlHM  fa  the  iMlli  has  skut  die  door,  and  5tmiid»  wi* 
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fd»  hand  apon  the  lock.  "I've  had  the  plcasnie  of  seeing 
foa  before.  Inspector  Bucket.  Look  at  that  handkcrc  lief,  sir 
Miss  Esther  Sunimerson's.  Found  it  myself  put  away  in  j  drawer 
of  Lady  Dedlock's,  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  Not  a  mo  nent  to 
lose.     Matter  of  life  or  death.     You  know  Ladv  Dedlook  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  There  has  been  a  discovery  there,  to-day.  Family  affaii  s 
hive  come  out.  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  has  Lad  a  fit 
—apoplexy  or  paralysis — and  couldn't  be  brought  to,  and  pre 
cious  time  has  been  lost.  Lady  Dedlock  disappeared  ti.is  aftei- 
noon,  and  left  a  letter  for  him  that  looks  bad.  Run  vour  eye 
over  it.     Here  it  is  ! " 

Mr.  Jarndyce  having  read  it,  asks  him  what  he  thinks  ? 

**  I  don't  know.  It  looks  like  suicide.  Anyways  there'*  more 
and  more  danger,  every  minute,  of  its  drawing  to  that  I'd 
give  a  hundred  pound  an  hour  to  have  got  the  start  of  the  pies- 
ent  time.  Now,  Mr.  Jarndyce,  I  am  employed  by  Sir  Leicester 
Dedlock,  Baronet,  to  follow  her  and  find  her—  to  have  her,  and 
♦ake  her  his  forgiveness.  I  have  money  and  full  power,  hut  I 
want  something  else.     I  want  Miss  Summerson." 

Mr.  Jarndyce  in  a  troubled  voice,  repeats  **  Miss  Summerson?  " 

**  Now,  Mr.  Jarndyce  ; "  Mr.  Bucket  has  read  his  face  with 
the  greatest  attention  all  along  ;  '*  I  speak  to  you  as  a  gentleman 
of  a  humane  heart,  and  under  such  pressing  circumstances  as 
don't  often  happen.  If  ever  delay  was  dangerous,  it's  danger- 
ous now ;  and  if  ever  you  couldn't  afterwards  forgive  yourseH 
for  causing  it,  this  is  the  time.  Eight  or  ten  hours,  worth,  as  i 
tell  you,  a  hundred  pound  a-piece  at  least,  have  been  lost  s»nc 
Lady  Dedlock  disappeared.  I  am  charged  to  find  her.  I  ait 
Inspector  Bucket.  Besides  all  the  rest  that's  heavy  on  her,  she 
has  upon  her,  as  she  believes,  suspicion  of  murder.  If  1  follow 
her  alone,  she,  being  in  ignorance  of  what  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock, 
Baronet,  has  communicated  to  me,  may  be  driven  to  despera- 
tion.  But  if  I  follow  her  in  company  with  a  young  lady,  answei 
ing  to  the  description  of  a  young  lady  that  ^e  has  a  tenderness 
for — I  ask  no  question,  and  I  say  no  more  than  that — she  will 
give  me  credit  for  being  friendly.  Let  me  come  up  with  her, 
and  be  able  to  have  the  hold  u|X>n  her  of  putting  that  young 
lady  for' arc*,  and  I'll  save  her  and  prevail  with  her  if  she  is  alive. 
Let  me  come  up  with  her  alone — a  hardei  matter — and  I'll  do 
my  best ;  but  I  don't  answer  for  what  the  best  may  be.  Time 
flies ;  it's  getting  on  for  one  o'clock.  When  one  strikes,  there's 
another  Inmr  gone ;  aad  if  •  worth  a  thontand  pound  nem 
lofal—ihij" 
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This  is  all  true,  and  the  pressmg  natuce  of  the  case  .jmoot  ht 

questioned.  Mr.  Jamdyce  begs  him  to  remain  (ihere,  while  he 
speaks  to  Miss  Summerson*  Mr.  Bucket  says  he  wiU  ;  but  act- 
ing  on  his  usual  principle,  does  no  such  thing — following  up 
stairs  instead,  and  keeping  his  man  in  sight.  So  he  remains, 
dodging  and  urking  about  in  the  gloom  of  the  staircase,  while 
they  ( onfer.  In  a  very  little  time,  Mr.  Jamdyce  comes  down, 
tnd  tells  him  that  Miss  Sununerson  will  join  him  directly,  and 
place  herself  under  his  protection,  to  accompany  him  where  he 
pleases.  Mr.  Bucket,  satisfied,  expresses  high  approval ;  and 
awaits  her  coming  at  the  door. 

There,  he  mounts  a  high  tower  in  his  mind,  and  looks  out,  fai 
and  wide.  Many  solitary  figures  he  perceives,  creeping  through 
the  streets  ;  many  solitary  figures  out  on  heaths,  and  roads,  and 
lying  under  haystacks.  But  the  figure  that  he  seeks,  is  not 
among  them.  Other  solitaries  he  perceives,  in  nooks  of  bridges, 
looking  over  ;  and  in  shadowed  places  down  by  the  riveris  level ; 
and  a  dark,  dark,  shapeless  object  drifting  with  the  tide,  more 
solitary  than  all,  cling?  with  a  (downing  hold  on  his  attention. 

Where  is  she  ?  Living  or  dead,  v^ere  is  she  ?  If,  as  he  folds 
the  handkerchief  and  carefully  puts  it  up,  it  were  able,  with  an 
enchanted  power,  to  bring  before  him  the  place  where  she  found 
it,  and  the  night  landscape  near  the  cottage  where  it  covered 
the  little  child,  would  he  descry  her  there  ?  On  the  waste, 
where  the  brick-kilns  are  burning  with  a  pale  blue  fiare  ;  where 
the  straw-roofs  of  the  wretched  huts  in  wnich  the  bricks  are 
made,  are  being  scattered  by  the  wind,  where  the  clay  and 
water  are  hard  frozen,  and  the  mill  in  which  the  gaunt  blind 
horse  goes  round  all  day,  looks  Hke  an  instrument  of  human  tort- 
ure ; — traversing  this  deserted  blighted  spot,  there  is  a  lonely 
figure  with  the  sad  world  to  itself^  pelted  by  the  snow  and  driven 
by  the  wind,  and  cast  out,  it  would  seem,  from  all  companion- 
sliip.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  woman,  too;  but  it  is  miserabfy 
dresied,  dind  no  such  clothes  ever  came  through  the  ball,  and 
oat  at  the  |raat  door,  of  the  Dedlock  atansioo. 
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CHAPTER  LVIf  •      • 

Esther*:  Narrative. 

HAD  gone  to  bed  and  flUlen  asleep,  when  ray  Guardian 
knocked  at  the  door  of  my  roora  and  begged  me  to  get 
up  directly.  On  my  hurrying  to  speak  to  him  and 
learn  what  had  happened,  he  told  nie,  after  a  word  or 
two  of  preparation,  that  there  had  been  a  discovery  at  Sir  Lei- 
cester Dedlock's.  That  my  mother  had  Bed.  That  a  person 
was  now  at  our  door  who  was  empowered  10  convey  to  her  the 
fullest  assurances  of  affectionate  protection  and  forgiveness,  tf 
he  could  possibly  find  her;  and  that  1  was  souglit  for  to  accom- 
pany him,  in  the  hope  that  my  entreaties  might  prevail  upon 
her,  if  his  failed.  Something  to  this  general  purpose  I  made 
out ;  but  I  was  thrown  into  such  a  tumult  of  alarm,  and  hurry, 
and  distress,  that  in  spite  of  QWQfy  effort  I  could  make  to  subdue 
my  agitation,  I  did  not  seem,  to  myself,  fully  to  recover  my  right 
mind  until  hours  had  passed. 

But  I  dressed  and  wrapped  up  expeditiously  without  waking 
Charley,  or  any  one ;  and  wwit  down  to  Mr.  Bucket,  who  was 
the  person  entrusted  with  the  secret.  In  taking  me  to  him  my 
Guardian  told  me  this,  and  also  explained  how  it  was  that  he 
had  come  to  think  of  me.  Mr.  Bucket,  in  a  low  voice,  by  the 
light  of  my  Guardian's  candle,  read  to  me,  in  the  hall,  a  letter 
that  my  mother  had  left  upon  her  table  ;  and,  I  suppose  within 
ten  minutes  of  my  having  been  aroused,  I  was  sitting  beside 
him,  rolling  swiftly  tlirough  the  streets. 

His  manner  was  v(;ry  keen,  and  yet  considerate  when  he  ex- 
plained to  me  that  a  great  deal  might  depend  on  my  being  able 
to  answer,  without  confusion,  a  few  questions  that  he  wished  to  ,v 
ask  me.  These  were,  chiefly,  whether  I  had  had  much  comma-  F 
nication  with  my  mother  (to  whom  he  only  referrwi  as  Lady  ' 
Dedlock) ;  when  and  where  I  had  spoken  with  her  last ;  and 
how  she  had  become  possessed  of  my  handkerchief.  When  I 
had  satisfied  him  on  these  points,  he  asked  me  particularly  to 
consider — taking  time  to  think — whether,  within  my  knowledge, 
there  was  any  one,  no  matter  where,  in  whom  she  might  be  at 
all  likely  to  confide,  under  circimutances  of  the  last  necessity.  I 
could  think  of  no  one  but  my  Guardian.  But,  by-and-by,  t 
mentioned  Mr.  Boythom.  He  came  into  my  mind,  as  connected 
with  his  old  chivalrous  luumtLPf  meAtioning  my  osother's  aans*  { 
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and  with  what  my  Guardian  had  informed  me  of  his  engagemen:! 
to  her  sister,  and  his  unconscious  connexion  with  her  unhappy 
story. 

My  companion  had  stopped  the  dnver  while  we  held  this  con 
versation,  that  we  might  the  better  hear  each  other,  lie  now 
told  him  to  go  on  again ;  and  said  to  me,  after  considering  within 
himself  for  a  few  moments,  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  how 
to  proceed.  He  was  quite  willing  to  tell  lue  what  his  plan 
was,  but  I  did  not  feel  clear  enough  to  understand  it. 

We  had  not  driven  very  far  from  our  lodging^  when  we  stopped 
in  a  bye  street,  at  a  public-looking  place  liglited  up  with  gas. 
Mr.  Bucket  took  me  in  and  sat  me  in  an  ann-chair,  by  a 
bright  fire.  It  was  now  past  one,  as  I  saw  by  the  clock  against 
the  wall.  Two  police  officers,  looking  in  their  perfectly  neat 
uniform  not  at  all  like  people  who  were  up  all  night,  were  <iiiietl) 
writing  at  a  desk  ;  and  the  place  seemed  very  quiet,  aliogciher, 
except  for  some  beating  and  calling  out  at  distant  doors  under- 
ground, to  which  nobody  paid  any  attention. 

A  third  man  in  uniform,  whom  Mr.  Bucket  called,  and  to 
whom  he  whispered  his  instructions,  went  out ;  and  then  the 
two  others  advised  together,  while  one  wrote  from  Mr.  Bucket's 
subdued  dictation.  It  was  a  description  of  my  mother  that 
they  were  busy  with  ;  for  Mr.  Bucket  brought  it  to  me  when  k 
was  done,  and  read  it  in  a  whisper.  It  was  very  accurate 
indeed. 

The  second  officer,  who  had  attended  to  it  closely,  then 
copied  it  out,  and  called  in  another  man  in  uniform  (there  were 
several  in  an  outer  room)  who  took  it  up  and  went  away  with 
it.  All  this  was  done  with  the  greatest  despatch,  and  without 
the  waste  of  a  moment ;  yet  nobody  was  at  all  In:;  ried.  Ab  hoon 
as  the  paper  was  sent  out  upon  its  travels,  the  two  officers  re- 
sumed their  former  quiet  work  of  writing  with  neatness  and 
care.  Mr.  Bucket  thoughtfully  came  and  warmed  the  soles  of 
hi.s  boots,  first  one  and  then  the  other,  at  the  fire. 

"  Are  you  well  wrapped  up,  Miss  Summerson  ? "  he  asked 
jnef  as  his  eyes  met  mine.  "  If  s  a  desperate  sharp  night  for  a 
young  lady  to  be  out  in." 

I  told  hun  I  cared  for  no  weather,  and  was  warmly  clothed. 

"  It  may  be  a  long  job>"  he  observed ;  **but  so  that  it  ends 
well,  never  mind,  miss." 

"  I  pray  to  Heaven  it  may  end  well ! "  said  I. 

He  nodded  comfortingly.  **  You  see,  whatever  you  do,  don't 
you  go  and  fret  yourselt  You  keep  yoiu^lf  cool,  and  eqonl 
for  anything  Hm  may  happen  ;  and  ifll  be  the  better  for  yoi^ 
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die  better  for  me,  the  better  for  Lady  Dedlock,  and  the  bettei 
for  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet." 

He  was  really  very  kind  and  gentle  ;  and  as  he  stood  before 
the  fire  warming  his  boots,  and  rubbing  his  face  with  his  fore- 
finger, I  felt  a  confidence  in  his  sagacity  which  re-assuied  me. 
It  was  not  yet  a  quarter  to  two,  when  1  heard  horses'  feet  aad 
wheels  outside.  *^Now,  Miss  Summerson,"  said  he,  "we  aic 
off,  if  you  please  I " 

He  gave  me  his  ann,  and  the  two  officers  courteously  bowed 
me  out,  and  we  found  at  the  door  a  phaet<Mi  or  barouche,  with 
a  postilion  and  post  horses.  Mr.  Bucket  handed  me  iu,  and 
took  his  own  seat  on  the  box.  The  man  in  uniform  whom  he 
had  sent  to  fetch  this  equipage,  then  handed  him  up  a  dark 
lantern  at  his  request ;  and  when  he  had  given  a  few  directions 
to  the  driver,  we  rattled  away. 

1  was  far  from  sure  that  I  was  not  in  a  dream.  We  rattled 
with  great  rapidity  through  such  a  labyrinth  of  streets,  that  I 
soon  lost  all  idea  where  we  were  ;  except  that  we  had  crossed 
and  re-crossed  the  river,  and  still  seemed  to  be  traversing  a 
low-lying,  water-side,  dense  neighbourhood  of  narrow  thorough- 
feres,  chequered  by  docks  and  basins,  high  piles  of  warehouses, 
swing-bridges,  and  masts  of  ships.  At  length  we  stopped  at 
the  comer  of  a  little  slimy  turning,  which  the  wind  from  the 
river,  rushing  up  it,  did  not  purify  ;  and  1  saw  my  companion, 
by  the  light  of  his  lantern,  in  conference  with  several  men,  who 
looked  like  a  mixture  of  poUce  and  sailors.  Against  die  moul- 
dering wall  by  which  they  stood,  there  was  a  bill,  on  which  I 
could  discern  the  words,  "Found  Drowned  ;"  and  this,  and  an 
inscription  about  Drags,  possessed  ine  with  the  awful  suspicion 
shadowed  forth  in  our  visit  to  that  place. 

I  had  no  need  to  remind  myself  that  I  was  not  there,  by  the 
indulgence  of  any  feeling  of  mine,  to  increase  the  difficulties  ol 
the  search,  or  to  lessen  its  hopes,  or  enhance  its  delays.  I  re- 
mained quiet  ;  but  what  I  suffered  in  that  dreadful  spot  I  never 
can  forget.  And  still  it  was  like  the  horror  of  a  dream.  A  man 
yet  dark  and  muddy,  in  long  swollen  sodden  boots  and  a  hat 
like  them,  was  called  out  of  a  boat,  and  whispered  with  Mr. 
Bucket,  wno  went  away  with  him  down  some  slippery  steps  — aa 
if  to  look  at  something  secret  that  he  had  to  show.  They  came 
back,  wiping  their  hands  upon  their  coats,  after  turning  ove* 
something  wet ;  but  thank  God  it  was  not  what  I  feared  I 

After  some  further  conference,  Mr.  Bucket  (whom  everybody 
seemed  to  know  and  defer  to)  went  in  with  the  othersat  a 
door,  and  left  ne  in  ^e  carriage;  while  the  driver  walked  ap 
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and  down  by  his  horses^  to  warm  himselC  The  tide  was  cominc 
in/  as  I  judged  from  the  sound  it  made ;  and  I  could  hear  it 
break  at  the  end  of  the  alley,  with  a  little  rush  towards  me.  It 
never  did  so — and  I  thought  it  did  so,  hundreds  of  times,  in 
what  can  have  been  at  the  most  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  prob- 
ably was  less — but  the  thought  shuddered  through  me  that  it 
would  cast  my  mother  at  the  horses'  feet. 

Mr.  Bucket  came  out  again,  exhorting  the  others  to  be  vigi- 
lant, darkened  his  lantern,  and  once  more  took  his  seat 
"Don't  you  be  alarmed.  Miss  Summerson,  on  account  of  our 
coming  down  here,"  he  said,  turning  to  me.  "  I  only  want  to 
have  everything  in  train,  and  to  know  that  it  is  in  train  by  look- 
ing after  it  myself.     Get  on,  my  lad  !  " 

We  appeared  to  retrace  tlie  way  we  had  come.  Not  that  I 
had  taken  note  of  any  particular  objects  in  my  perturbed  state 
of  mind,  but  judging  from  the  general  character  of  the  streets. 
We  called  at  another  office  or  station  for  a  minute,  and  crossed 
the  river  again.  During  the  whole  of  this  time,  and  during  the 
whole  search,  my  companion,  wrapped  uj)  on  the  box,  never 
relaxed  in  his  vigilance  a  single  moment ;  but,  when  we  crossed 
the  bridge  he  seemed,  if  possible,  to  be  more  on  the  alert  than 
before.  He  stood  up  to  look  over  the  parapet ;  he  alighted, 
and  went  back  after  a  shadowy  female  figure  that  flitted  past  us ; 
and  he  gazed  into  the  profound  black  pit  of  water,  with  a  face 
that  made  my  heart  die  within  me.  The  river  had  a  fearful 
look,  so  overcast  and  secret,  creeping  away  so  fast  between  the 
low  flat  lines  of  shore :  so  heavy  with  indistinct  and  awful 
shapes,  both  of  substance  and  shadow :  so  deathlike  and  mys- 
terious. I  have  seen  it  many  times  since  then,  by  sunlight  and 
by  moonlight,  but  never  free  from  the  impressions  of  that  jour- 
ney. In  my  memory,  the  lights  upon  the  bridge  are  always 
burning  dim ;  the  cutting  wind  is  eddying  round  the  homeless 
woman  whom  we  pass  ;  the  monotonous  wheels  are  whirhng  on ; 
and  the  light  of  the  carriage  lamps  reflected  back,  looks  palel> 
in  upon  me — a  face,  rising  out  of  the  dreaded  water. 

Clattering  and  clattering  through  the  empty  streets,  we  came 
at  length  from  the  pavement  on  to  dark  smooth  roads,  and  be- 

E,n  to  leave  the  houses  behind  us.  After  a  while,  I  recognized 
c  familiar  way  to  Saint  Albans.  At  Bamet,  fresh  horses  were 
ready  for  us,  and  we  changed  and  went  on.  It  was  very  cold 
indeed ;  and  the  open  country  was  white  with  snow,  though 
none  was  falling  then. 

"An  old  acquaintance  of  yours,  this  road,  Miss  SuainierfO%' 
laid  Mr.  Bucket,  cheerfully. 
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•«  Yes,"  I  returoed    "  Have  you  gathered  anj  intelligence  ?  " 

"  None  that  can  be  quite  depended  on  as  yet, '  he  answered ; 
"  but  it's  early  times  as  yet." 

He  had  gone  into  every  late  or  early  public  house  wheie 
there  was  a  light  (there  were  not  a  few  at  that  time,  the  road 
being  then  much  frequented  by  drovers),  and  had  got  down  to 
talk  to  the  turnpike  keepers.  1  had  heard  him  ordering  drink» 
and  chinking  money,  and  making  himself  agreeable  and  nieiry 
ever3rwhere ;  but  whenever  he  took  his  seat  upon  the  box  a^ain, 
his  face  resumed  its  watchful  steady  look,  and  he  always  said  to 
the  driver  in  the  same  business  tone,  "  Get  on,  my  lad ! " 

With  all  these  stoppages,  it  was  between  five  and  six  o'clock 
and  we  were  yet  a  few  miles  short  of  Saint  Albans,  when  he 
came  out  of  one  of  these  houses  and  handed  me  in  a  cup  of  tea 

"  Drink  it,  Miss  Summerson,  it'll  do  you  good.  You're  be 
ginning  to  get  more  yourself  now,  ain't  you  ?" 

1  thanked  him,  and  said  I  hoped  so. 

"  You  was  what  you  may  call  stunned  at  first,"  he  returned , 
"and  Lord  !  no  wonder.  Don't  speak  loud,  my  dear.  If s  al. 
right.     She's  on  ^head." 

I  don't  know  what  joyful  exclamation  I  made,  or  was  going 
to  make,  but  he  put  up  his  finger,  and  I  stopped  myself 

"Passed  through  here  on  foot,  this  evening,  about  eight  01 
nine.  I  hrard  of  her  first  at  the  archway  toll,  over  at  High- 
gate,  but  couldn't  make  quite  sure.  Traced  her  all  along,  on 
and  off.  Picked  her  up  at  one  place,  and  dropped  her  at 
another ;  but  she's  before  us  now,  safe.  Take  hold  of  this  cup 
and  saucer,  Ostler.  Now,  if  you  wasn't  brought  up  to  the  but- 
ter trade,  look  out  and  see  if  you  can  catch  half-a-crown  in  your 
t'other  hand.  One,  two,  three,  and  there  you  are  1  Now,  my 
lad,  try  a  gallop  ! " 

We  were  soon  in  Saint  Albans,  and  alighted  a  little  before 
day,  when  I  was  just  beginning  to  arrange  and  comprehend  the 
occurrences  of  the  night,  and  really  to  believe  that  they  were 
not  a  dream.  Leaving  the  carnage  at  the  posting-house,  and 
ordering  fresh  horses  to  be  ready,  my  companion  gave  me  his 
arm,  and  we  went  towards  home. 

"  As  this  is  your  regular  abode,  Miss  Summerson,  you  see,'* 
he  observed,  "  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you've  been  asked 
for  by  any  stranger  answering  the  description,  or  whether  Mr. 
Jamdyce  has.     I  don't  much  expect  it,  but  it  might  be." 

As  we  ascended  the  hill,  he  looked  about  him  with  a  sharp 
efe— the  dry  wm  now  broJung — and  reminded  me  that  I  baii 
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come  down  it  one  night,  as  I  had  reason  for  remembering  witli 
my  little  servant  and  poor  Jo :  whom  he  called  Tougbey. 

I  wondered  how  he  knew  that. 

"  When  you  passed  a  man  upon  the  road,  just  yonder,  you 
know,"  said  Mr.  Bucket 

Yes,  I  remembered  that  too,  very  welL 

"That  was  me,"  said  Mr.  Bucket 

Seeing  my  smprise,  he  went  on : 

"  1  drove  down  in  a  gig  that  afternoon,  to  look  after  duu  boy. 
Tou  might  have,  heard  my  wheels  when  you  came  out  to  look 
after  him  yourself,  for  I  was  aware  of  you  and  your  Httle  maid 
going  up,  when  I  wis  walking  the  horse  down.  Making  an  iii- 
q*iiiry  or  two  about  nim  in  the  town>  I  soon  heard  what  com- 
pany he  was  in  ;  and  was  coming  among  the  brick-fields  to  look 
for  him,  when  I  observed  you  bringing  him  home  here." 

*  Had  he  committed  any  crime  ?  "  I  asked. 

"None  was  charged  against  him,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  coolly 
lifting  off  his  hat;  "but  I  suppose  he  wasn't  over  particular. 
No.  V^^hat  I  wanted  him  for,  was  in  connexion  with  keeping 
this  very  matter  of  Lady  Dedlock  quiet.  Hef  had  been  making 
his  tongue  more  free  than  welcome,  as  to  a  small  accidental 
service  he  had  been  paid  for  by  the  deceased  Mr.  Tulkinghorn ; 
and  it  wouldn't  do  at  any  sort  of  price,  to  have  him  pla3ang 
those  gaAies.  So  having  warned  him  out  of  Londoa,  I  made  an 
afternoon  of  it  to  warn  him  to  keep  out  <rf  it  now  he  was  away, 
and  go  lafther  from  it,  and  maintain  a  bright  look  out  that  I 
didn't  catch  him  coming  back  again," 

"  Poor  creature  ! "  said  I. 

"  Poor  enough,"  assented  Mr.  Bucket,  "  and  trouble  enough, 
and  well  enough  away  from  London,  or  anywhere  else.  I  was 
regularly  tum^  on  my  back  when  I  found  him  taken  up  by 
four  establishment,  I  do  assure  you." 

I  asked  him  why?  "Why,  my  dear?"  said  Mr.  Bucket. 
**  Naturally  there  was  no  end  to  his  tongue  then.  He  might  a? 
well  have  been  bom  with  a  yard  and  a  half  of  it,  and  a  remnant 
over." 

Although  I  remember  this  conver^tion  now,  my  head  was  in 
confusion  at  the  time,  and  my  power  of  attention  hardly  did 
more  than  enable  me  to  understand  that  he  entered  into  these 
particulars  to  divert  me.  With  the  same  kind  intention,  mani- 
festly, he  often  spoke  to  me  of  indifferent  things,  while  his  (ace 
was  busy  with  the  one  object  that  he  had  in  view.  He  still 
pursued  this  subject,  as  we  turned  in  at  the  garden  gate. 

"  Ah  t "  said  Mr.  Bucket     "  Here  we  are,  and  a  nice  retired 
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place  it  is.  Pots  a  man  in  mind  of  the  country-liouse  in  the 
Woodpecker  tapping,  that  was  known  by  the  smoke  which  so 
gracefully  curled.  They're  early  with  the  kitchen  fire,  and  that 
denotes  good  servants.  But  what  you've  always  got  to  be  care* 
ful  of  with  servants,  is,  who  conies  to  see  'em  ;  you  never  know 
what  they're  up  to,  if  you  don't  know  that.  And  another  thing, 
my  dear.  Whenever  you  find  a  young  man  behind  the  kitchen 
door,  you  give  that  young  man  in  charge  on  suspicion  of  being 
secreted  in  a  dwelling-house  with  an  unlawful  purpose." 

We  were  now  in  front  of  the  house  ;  he  looked  attentively 
and  closely  at  the  gravel  for  foot-prints,  before  he  raised  his 
eyes  to  the  windows. 

"  Do  you  generally  put  that  elderly  young  gentleman  in  the 
same  room,  when  he's  on  a  visit  here.  Miss  Sumnieison?"  he 
inquired,  glancing  at  Mr.  Skimpole's  usual  chamber. 

**  You  know  Mr.  Skimpole  ! "  said  L 

"  What  do  you  call  him  again  ?  "  returned  Mr.  Bucket,  bend- 
ing down  his  ear.  "  Skimpole,  is  it  ?  I've  often  wondered  \^^t 
his  name  might  be.  Skimpole.  Not  John,  I  should  say,  nor 
yet  Jacob?" 

"  Harold,"  I  told  him. 

"  Harold.  Yes.  He's  a  queer  bird  is  Harold," — said  Mr 
Bucket,  eyeing  me  with  great  expression. 

"  He  is  a  singular  character,"  said  I. 

"  No  idea  of  money,"  observed  Mr.  Bucket. — *'  He  takes  it 
though!" 

I  involuntarily  returned  for  answer,  that  I  perceived  Mr. 
Bucket  knew  him. 

"Why,  now  I'll  tell  you.  Miss  Summerson,"  he  rejoined. 
"  Your  mind  will  be  all  the  better  for  not  running  on  one  point 
too  continually,  and  I'll  tell  you  for  a  change.  It  was  him  as 
pointed  out  to  me  where  Toughey  was.  I  made  up  my  mind, 
that  night,  to  come  to  the  door  and  ask  for  Toughey,  if  that  was 
all ;  but,  willing  to  try  a  move  or  so  first  if  any  such  was  on  the 
board,  I  just  pitched  up  a  morsel  of  gravel  at  that  window  where  < 
I  saw  a  shadow.  As  soon  as  Harold  opens  it  and  I  have  had  a 
look  at  him,  thinks  I,  you're  the  man  for  me.  So  \  smoothed 
him  down  a  bit,  about  not  wanting  to  disturb  the  family  after 
they  was  gone  to  bed,  and  about  it's  being  a  thing  to  be  regretted 
that  charitable  young  ladies  should  harbour  vagrants ;  and 
then,  when  I  pretty  well  understood  his  ways,  I  said,  I  should 
^.onsider  a  fypunnote  well  bestowed  if  I  could  relieve  the  premise! 
of  Toughey  without  causing  any  noise  or  trouble.  Then  sayi 
\ty  lifdng  up  his  e}^brow$  in  the  gayest  way,  *  it's  no  use  n^D 
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tionin^  a  fypunnote  to  me,  my  friend,  because  Fm  a  mere  diild 
in  such  matters,  and  have  no  idea  of  money/  Of  course  I  un- 
derstood what  his  taking  it  so  easy  meant ;  and  being  now  quite 
sure  he  was  the  man  for  me,  I  wrapped  the  note  round  a  little 
stone  and  threw  it  up  to  him.  Well !  He  laughs  and  beams, 
and  looks  as  innocent  as  you  like,  and  says,  *  But  I  don't  know 
the  value  of  these  things.  What  am  I  to  do  with  this  ?  *  *  Spend 
it,  sir,*  says  I.  *  But  I  shall  be  taken  in,'  he  says,  *  they  wonl 
give  nie  the  right  change,  I  shall  lose  it,  if  s  no  use  to  me/ 
Lord  you  never  saw  such  a  face  as  he  carried  it  with!  Of 
course  he  told  me  where  to  find  Toughey,  and  I  found  him." 

I  regarded  this  as  very  treacherous  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Skim- 
pole,  towards  my  Guardian,  and  as  passing  the  usual  bounds  of 
his  childish  innocence. 

"  Bounds,  my  dear  ?  "  returned  Mr.  Bucket.  "  Bounds  ? 
Ifow,  Miss  Sumraerson,  Til  give  you  a  piece  of  advice  that  your 
hnsbawd  will  find  useful  when  you  are  happily  married  and  have 
got  a  (kraily  about  you.  Whenever  a  person  says  to  you  that 
they  are  as  innocent  as  can  be  in  all  concerning  money,  look 
well  after  your  own  money,  for  they  are  dead  certain  to  collar 
it,  if  they  can.  Whenever  a  person  proclaims  to  you  *  In 
worldly  matters  Tm  a  child,*  you  consider  that  that  person  is 
only  a  crying  oflf  from  being  held  accountable,  and  that  yon 
have  got  that  person's  number,  and  it's  Number  One.  Now,  I 
am  not  a  poetical  man  myself,  except  in  a  vocal  way  when  it 
goes  round  a  company,  but  I'm  a  practical  one,  and  that's  my 
experience.  So's  this  rule.  Fast  and  loose  in  one  thing.  Fast 
and  loose  in  everything.  I  never  knew  it  fail.  No  more  will 
you  Nor  no  one.  With  which  caution  to  the  unwary,  my 
dear,  I  take  the  liberty  of  pulling  this  here  bell,  and  so  go  back 
to  our  business." 

I  believe  it  had  not  been  for  a  moment  out  of  his  mind,  any 
more  than  it  had  been  out  of  my  mind,  or  out  of  his  face.  The 
whole  household  were  amazed  to  sec  me,  without  any  notice, 
at  that  time  in  the  morning,  and  so  accompanied ;  and  their  sur- 
prise was  not  diminished  by  my  inquiries.  No  one,  however, 
had  been  there.  It  could  not  be  doubted  that  this  was  the 
tnitii. 

"  Then,  Miss  Suramerson,"  said  my  companion,  "  we  can't  be 
too  soon  at  the  cottage  where  those  brickmakers  are  to  be  found. 
Most  inquiries  there  I  leave  to  you,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
make  'em.  The  naturalest  way  is  the  best  way,  and  the  natu* 
ralest  way  is  your  own  way." 

We  set  oflT  again  immediately.     On  arriving  at  the  cottigc^ 
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we  found  it  shut  up,  and  apparently  deserted  ;  bi4  o"-  ^^  *^^ 
neighbours  who  knew  me,  and  who  came  out  when  1 
to  make  some  one  hear,  informed  me  that  the  two  w 
their  husbands  now  lived  together  in  another  hous< 
l©ose  rough  bricks,  which  stood  on  the  margin  of  th 
ground  where  the  kilns  Were,  and  where  the  long  row 
wert  drying.  We  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  this  pli 
was  within  a  few  hundred  yards  ;  and  as  the  door  stc 
pushed  it  open. 

There  were  only  three  of  them  sitting  at  breakfast  \ 
lying  asleep  on  a  bed  in  the  corner.  It  was  Jenny,  t 
of  the  dead  child,  who  was  absent  The  other  woma 
seeing  me ;  and  the  men,  though  they  were,  as  usual, 
silent,  each  gave  me  a  morose  nod  of  recognition.  A  l< 
between  them  when  Mr.  Bucket  followed  me  in,  and 
prised  to  see  that  the  woman  evidently  knew  him. 

I  had  asked  leave  to  enter  of  course.  Liz  (the  c 
by  which  I  knew  her)  rose  to  give  me  her  own  chair, 
down  on  a  stool  near  the  fire,  and  Mr.  Bucket  took  a 
the  bedstead.  Now  that  I  had  to  speak,  and  was  amo 
with  whom  I  was  not  familiar,  I  became  conscious 
hurried  and  giddy.  It  was  very  difficult  to  begin,  an 
not  help  bursting  into  tears. 

"  Liz,"  said  I,  "  I  have  come  a  long  way  in  the 
through  the  snow,  to  inquire  after  a  lady — " 

**  Who  has  been  here  you  know,"  Mr.  Bucket  stru 
dressing  the  whole  group,  with  a  composed  propitia 
"that's  the  lady  the  young  lady  means.  The  lady 
here  last  nfght,  you  know." 

"  And  who  told  you  as  there  was  anybody  here  ? ' 
Jenny's  husband,  who  had  made  a  surly  stop  in  his 
li.^ten,  and  now  measured  him  with  his  eye. 

''  A  person  of  the  name  of  Michael  Jackson,  in  a  b 
teen  waistcoat  with  a  double  row  of  mother  of  pearl 
Mr.  Bucket  immediately  answered. 

'*  He  had  as  good  mind  his  own  business,  whoev 
growled  the  man. 

"  He's  out  of  employment  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Bud 
getically  for  Michael  Jackson,  "and  so  gets  talking." 

The  woman  bad  not  resumed  her  chair,  but  stood  fah 
her  hand  upon  its  broken  back,  looking  at  me.  1  tli 
would  have  spoken  to  me  privately,  if  she  had  dared. 
still  in  this  attitude  of  uncertainty,  when  her  husband 
eating  with  a  lump  of  bread  and  fat  in  one  handy  and 
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knife  in  the  other,  struck  the  handle  of  his  knife  \'iolently  on  thf 
cable,  and  toldber  with  an  oath  to  mind  her  business  at  any  rate» 
and  sit  down. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  seen  Jenny  very  much,"  said  I,  «*  foi 
I  am  sure  she  would  have  told  me  all  she  could  about  this  lady, 
whom  I  am  very  anxious  indeed — ^you  cannot  think  how  anxioui 
— to  overtake.     Will  Jenny  be  here  soon  ?    Where  is  she  ?  " 

The  woman  had  a  grea:  desire  to  answer,  but  the  man,  with 
another  oath,  openly  kicked  at  her  foot  with  his  heavy  boot 
He  left  it  to  Jenn/s  husband  to  say  what  he  chose,  and  after  a 
dogged  silence  the  latter  turned  his  shaggy  head  towards  me. 

"I'm  not  partial  to  gentlefolks  coming  into  my  place,  as 
you've  heerd  me  say  afore  now,  I  think,  miss.  I  let  their 
places  be,  and  it's  curous  they  can't  let  my  place  be.  Thore'd 
be  a  pretty  shine  made  if  I  was  to  go  a  wisiting  them^  I  think. 
Howsoever,  I  don't  so  much  complain  of  you  as  of  some 
others  ;  and  I'm  agreeable  to  make  you  a  civil  answer,  though 
1  give  notice  that  I'm  not  a  going  to  be  drawed  like  a  badger. 
Will  Jenny  be  here  soon?  No  she  won't  Where  is  she? 
She's  gone  up  to  Lunnun." 

"  Did  she  go  last  night  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Did  she  go  last  night  ?  Ah !  she  went  last  nigiit,"  he 
answered,  with  a  sulky  jerk  of  his  head. 

"  But  was  she  here  when  the  lady  came  ?  And  what  did  the 
lady  say  to  her  ?  And  where  is  the  lady  gone  ?  I  beg  and 
pray  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me,"  said  I,  "  for  I  am  in  great 
distress  to  know." 

"  If  my  master  would  let  me  speak,  and  not  say  a  word  ol 
harm — ^"  the  woman  timidly  began. 

"  Your  master,"  said  her  husband,  muttering  an  imprecation 
with  slow  emphasis,  **  will  break  your  neck,  if  you  meddle  with 
wot  don't  concern  you." 

After  another  silence,  the  husband  of  the  absent  wonmi. 
turning  to  me  again,  answered  me  with  his  usual  gnimbling  un- 
willingness. 

"  Wos  Jenny  here  when  the  lady  come  ?  Yes,  she  wos  here 
when  the  lady  come.  Wot  did  the  lady  say  to  her  ?  Well,  I'D 
tell  you  wot  the  lady  said  to  her.  She  said,  *  You  remember 
me  as  come  one  time  to  talk  to  you  about  the  young  lady  as 
had  been  a  wisiting  of  you  ?  You  remember  me  as  give  you 
lomethink  handsome  for  a  handkercher  wot  the  hswJ  left? 
Ah,  she  remembered.  So  we  all  did.  Well,  then,  wos  that 
voung  lady  up  at  the  house  now  ?  No,  she  wam't  up  at  Ae 
bouse  n»v.     Wejlj^th?n,  lookee  here.    The  lady  was  upon  • 
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loitrney  1 11  aloce,  strange  as  we  might  think  it,  and  could  8h« 
rest  her«  elf  where  you're  a  setten,  for  a  hour  or  so.  Yes  she 
could,  aF  d  so  she  did.  Then  sne  went — it  might  be  at  twenty 
minutes  9ast  eleven,  and  it  might  be  at  twenty  minutes  past 
twelve;  »e  ain't  got  no  watches  here  to  know  the  time  by, 
nor  yet  clocks.  Where  did  she  go  ?  I  don't  know  where  she 
go'd.  ,  S^ie  went  one  way,  and  Jenny  went  another ;  one  went 
riglit  to  Lunnun,  and  f  other  went  right  from  it.  Thaf  s  all 
about  it.  Ask  this  man.  He  heerd  it  all,  and  see  it  all.  He 
knows." 

The  o\\tx  man  repeated,  "That's  all  about  it," 

"Was  ihe  lady  crying?"  I  inquired.  . 

"  Devi  a  bit,"  returned  the  first  man.  "  Her  shoes  was  the 
worse,  a'>d  her  clothes  was  the  worse,  but  she  waxn't — ^not  as 
1  see." 

The  woman  sat  with  her  arms  crossed,  and  her  eyes  upon 
the  ground.  Her  husband  had  turned  his  seat  a  little,  so  as  to 
face  her ;  and  kept  his  hammer-like  hand  upon  the  table,  as  if 
it  were  in  readiness  to  execute  his  threat  if  she  disobeyed  him. 

"I  hope  you  will  not  object  to  my  asking  your  wife,"  said 
I,  "  how  the  lady  looked  ?  " 

"  Come,  then  1 "  he  gruffly  cried  to  her.  "  You  hear  what 
she  says.     Cut  it  short,  and  tell  her." 

"  Bad,"  replied  the  woman.  "  Pale  and  exhausted.  Vciy 
bad." 

"  Did  she  speak  much?" 

"  Not  much,  but  her  voice  was  hoarse." 

She  answered,  looking  all  the  while  at  her  husband  Ux 
leave. 

"  Was  she  faint  ?  "  said  I.     "  Did  she  eat  or  drink  here  ?  " 

"Go  on ! "  said  the  husband,  in  answer  to  her  look.  •' Tell 
her  and  cut  it  short" 

"  She  had  a  little  water,  Miss,  and  Jenny  fetched  her  some 
bread  and  tea.     But  she  hardly  touched  it" 

"  And  when  she  went  from  here  " — I  was  proceeding,  when 
Jenny's  husband  impatiently  took  me  up. 

''  When  she  went  from  here,  she  went  right  away  Nor'ard  by 
the  high  road.  Ask  on  the  road  if  you  doubt  me,  and  see  if  it 
warn't  so.     Now,  there's  the  end.    Thaf  s  all  about  it" 

I  glanced  at  my  companion  ;  and  finding  that  he  had  already 
risen  and  was^eady  to  depart,  thanked  them  for  what  they  had 
told  me,  and  took  my  leave.  The  woman  looked  full  at  Mr« 
Bucket  as  he  went  out,  and  he  looked  full  at  her. 

"Now,  Miss  Summerson,"  he  sud  to  me,  as  we  walkil 
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quickly  away.  ^The/ve  got  her  ladyship's  ^atdi  among  '^ni 
Thaf  s  a  positive  fact." 

"  Yeu  saw  it  ?  "  I  exclaimed.  , 

"  Just  as  good  as  saw  it,"  he  returned.  "  Else  why  shouM 
he  talk  about  his  '  twenty  minutes  past,'  and  about  his  having 
no  watch  to  tell  the  time  by  ?  Twenty  minutes !  He  don'i 
nsnally  cut  his  time  so  fine  as  that.  If  he  comes  to  half  4iours, 
it's  as^  much  as  he  does.  Now,  you  see,  either  her  lady  -.:p 
gave  him  that  watch,  or  he  took  it  I  think  she  gave  it  him. 
Now,  what  should  she  give  it  him  for  ?  What  should  she  give 
it  him  for?" 

He  repeated  tiiis  question  to  himself  several  times  as  we 
hurried  on ;  appearing  to  balance  between  a  variety  of  answers 
that  arose  in  his  mind. 

"  If  time  could  be  spared,"  said  Mr.  Bucket — **  which  is  the 
only  thing  that  can't  be  spared  in  this  case — I  might  get  it  out 
of  that  woman  ;  but  if  s  too  doubtful  a  chance  to  trust  to,  imder 
present  circumstances.  They  are  up  to  keeping  a  close  eye 
upon  her,  and  any  fool  knows  that  a  poor  cretnr  like  her, 
beaten  and  kicked  and  scarred  and  brwised  from  head  to  foot, 
will  stand  by  the  husband  that  ill  uses  her,  through  thick  and 
thin.  There's  something  kept  back.  It's  a  pity  but  what  we 
had  seen  the  other  woman." 

I  regretted  it  exceedingly ;  for  she  was  very  grateful,  and  I 
felt  sure  would  have  resisted  no  entreaty  of  mine. 

"  If  s  possible.  Miss  Summerson,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  ])onder- 
jng  on  it,  "that  her  ladyship  sent  her  up  to  London  wi*li  some 
word  for  you,  and  ifs  possible  that  her  husband  got  the  watch 
t©  let  her  go.  It  don't  come  out  altogether  so  plain  as  to 
please  me,  but  it's  on  the  cards.  Now,  I  don't  take  kindly  *o 
la3ring  out  the  money  of  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet,  on 
these  Roughs,  and  I  don't  see  my  way  to  the  usefulness  of  it 
at  present  No!  So  far,  our  road.  Miss  Summerson,  is 
for'ard — stra^ht  ahead — and  keeping  everything  quiet !  " 

We  called  at  home  once  more,  that  I  might  send  a  hascy 
note  to  my  Guardian,  and  then  we  hurried  back  to  where  we 
had  left  the  carriage.  The  h«rses  were  brought  out  as  soon 
as  we  were  seen  coming,  ap<c}  we  were  on  the  road  again  in  a 
few  minutes. 

It  had  set  in  snowing  at  daybreak,  and  it  now  snowed  hard. 
TTie  air  was  so  thick  with  the  darknet*  of  th^  day  and  the 
density  of  the  fall,  that  we  could  see  but  a  very  little  way  in  any 
direction.  Although  it  was  extreniely  cold,  the  snow  was  but 
partially  finoxei^  and  it  churned— inrith  a  sound  as  if  it  we^e  t 
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beach  of  small  shells— under  the  hoofs  of  the  horses,  into  mire 
and  water.  They  sometimes  slipped  and  floundered 
together,  and  we  were  obliged  'to  come  to  a  stands 
them.  One  horse  fell  three  times  in  this  first  stage, 
bled  so,  and  was  so  shaken,  that  the  driver  had  t( 
from  his  saddle  and  lead  him  at  last 

I  could  eat  nothing,  and  could  not  sleep ;  and 
nervous  under  those  delays,  and  the  slow  pace  at 
travelled,  that  I  had  an  unreasonable  desire  upon 
out  and  walk.  Yielding  to  my  companion's  better  s 
ever,  I  remained  where  I  was.  All  this  time,  kept 
certain  enjoyment  of  the  work  in  which  he  was  ei 
was  up  and  down  at  every  house  we  came  to ;  addrt 
pie  whom  he  had  never  beheld  before,  as  old  acqu 
running  in  to  warm  himself  at  every  fire  he  saw ;  t2 
drinking  and  shaking  hands  at  every  bar  and  tap  ;  fri 
every  waggoner,  wheelwright,  blacksmith,  and  toll-l 
never  seeming  to  lose  time,  and  always  mounting 
again  with  his  watchful,  steady  face,  and  his  business- 
on,  my  lad  1 " 

When  we  were  changing  horses  the  next  time,  he  ( 
the  stable  yard,  and  with  the  wet  snow  encrusted 
an4  dropping  off  him — plashing  and  crashing  throug 
wet  knees,  as  he  had  been  doing  frequently  since  we 
Albans — and  spoke  to  me  at  the  carriage  side. 

"  Keep  up  your  spirits.  It*s  certainly  tnie  that 
on  here.  Miss  Siunmerson.  There's  not  a  doubt  of 
by  this  time,  and  the  dress  has  been  seen  here.^* 

"Still  on  foot?"  said  I. 

"  Still  on  foot  I  think  the  gentleman  you  mentis 
be  the  point  she's  aiming  at ;  and  yet  I  don't  like 
down  in  her  own  part  of  the  country,  neither." 

"  I  know  so  little,"  said  I.  **  There  may  be  some 
nearer  here,  of  whom  1  never  heard." 

"  That's  true.  But  whatever  you  do,  don't  you 
ing,  my  dear ;  and  don't  you  worry  yourself  no  more 
can  help.     Get  on,  my  lad  ! " 

The  sleet  fell  all  that  day  unceasingly,  a  thick  mist 
early,  and  it  never  rose  or  lightened  for  a  mome 
roads  I  had  never  seen.  I  sometimes  feared  we  h 
the  way  and -got  into  the  ploughed  grounds,  or  the 
if  I  ever  thoi^^t  of  the  time  I  had  been  out,  it  pre 
lelf  as  an  indefinite  period  of  great  duration ;  and  J 
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in  a  strange  way,  never  to  have  been  free  from  the  andety 
under  which  I  then  laboured 

As  we  advanced,  I  began  to  feel  misgivings  that  my  compan- 
ion lost  confidence.  He  was  the  same  as  before  with  all  tlic 
roadside  people,  but  he  looked  graver  when  he  sat  by  himself 
on  the  box.  I  saw  his  finger  uneasily  going  across  and  aciosf 
hi&  month,  during  the  whol«  of  one  long  weary  stage.  I  ovei 
h  ^ard  that  h  2  began  to  ask  the  drivers  of  coaches  and  othei 
vehicles  coming  towards  us,  what  passengers  they  had  seen  in 
other  coaches  and  vehicles  that  were  in  advance.  Their  re- 
plies did  not  encourage  him.  He  always  gave  me  a  re-assuring 
beck  of  his  finger,  and  lift  of  his  eyelid  as  he  got  upon  the  box 
again ;  but  he  seemed  perplexed  now,  when  he  said,  "  Get  on, 
my  lad!" 

A^t  last,  when  we  were  changing,  he  told  me  that  he  had  lost 
the  track  of  the  dress  so  long  that  he  began  to  be  surprised.  It 
was  nothing,  he  said,  to  lose  such  a  track  for  one  whiJe,  and  to 
rake  it  up  for  another  while,  and  so  on  ;  but  it  had  disappeared 
here  in  an  unaccountable  manner,  and  we  had  not  come  upon 
it  since.  This  corroborated  the  apprehensions  1  had  formed, 
when  he  began  to  look  at  direction-posts,  and  to  leave  the  car- 
riage at  cross  roads  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  while  he 
explored  them.  But,  I  was  not  to  be  down-hearted,  he  told 
nie  ;  for  it  was  as  likely  as  not  that  the  next  stage  might  set  U5 
right  again. 

The  next  stage,  however,  ended  as  that  one  ended ;  we  had 
no  new  clue.  There  was  a  spacious  inn  here,  solitary,  but  a 
comfortable  substantial  building,  and  as  we  drove  in  under  a 
large  gateway  before  I  knew  it,  where  a  landlady  and  her  pretty 
daughters  came  to  the  carriage  door,  entreating  me  to  alight 
and  refresh  myself  while  the  horses  were  making  ready,  1 
thought  it  would  be  uncharitable  to  refuse.  They  took  me  up- 
stairs to  a  warm  room,  and  left  me  there. 

It  was  at  the  comer  of  the  house,  I  remember,  looking  two 
ways.  On  one  side,  to  a  stable-yard  open  to  a  bye-road,  where 
the  ostlers  were  unharnessing  the  splashed  and  tired  horses  from 
the  muddy  carriage;  and  beyond  that  to  the  bye-road  itself, 
across  which  the  sign  was  heavily  swinging ;  on  the  other  side, 
to  a  wood  of  dark  pine-trees.  Their  branches  were  incumbered 
with  snow,  and  it  silently  dropped  off  in  wet  heaps  while  I  stood 
It  the  window.  Night  was  setting  in,  and  its  bleakness  was  en* 
nanced  by  the  contrast  of  the  pictured  fire  glowing  and  gleam- 
ing in  the  window-pane.  As  I  looked  among  the  stems  of  the 
tree^  and  followed  the  discoloured  marks  in  the  snow  where  the 
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thaw  was  sinking  into  it  and  undermining  it,  I  thoaght  of  the 
motherly  face  brightly  set  off  by  daughters  that  had  just  now 
welcomed  me,  and  of  my  mother  lying  down  in  such  a  wood  tn 
die. 

I  was  frightened  wLen  I  found  them  all  about  me,  but  I  remem- 
bered that  before  I  flaunted  I  tried  very  hard  not  to  do  it ;  and 
that  was  some  little  comfort  They  cushioned  me  up,  on  a 
large  sofa  by  the  ^e ;  and  then  the  comely  landlady  told  me 
that  I  must  travel  no  further  to-night,  but  must  go  to  bed. 
But  this  put  me  into  such  a  tremble  lest  they  should  detain  rre 
there,  that  she  soon  recalled  her  words,  and  compromised  for  a 
rest  of  half-an-hour. 

A  good  endearing  creature  she  was.  She,  and  her  three  fair 
girls  all  so  busy  about  me.  I  was  to  take  hot  soup  and  broiled 
fowl,  while  Mr.  Bucket  dried  himself  and  dined  elsewhere  ;  but 
1  could  not  do  it  when  a  snug  round  tabic  was  presently  spread 
by  the  fireside,  though  I  was  very  unwilling  to  disappoint  them. 
Howevei,  1  could  take  some  toast  and  some  hot  negus  ;  and 
as  I  really  enjoyed  that  refreshment,  it  made  some  recompense. 

Punctual  to  the  time,  at  the  half-hour's  end  the  carri^e 
came  rumbling  under  the  gateway,  and  they  took  me  down, 
warmed,  refreshed,  comforted  by  kindness,  and  safe  (I  assured 
*  chem)  not  to  faint  any  more.  After  I  had  got  in  and  had  taken 
a  grateful  leave  of  them  all,  the  youngest  daughter — a  blooming 
girl  of  nineteen,  who  was  to  be  the  first  married,  they  had  told 
nie — got  upon  the  carriage  step,  readied  in,  and  kissed  me.  J 
have  never  seen  her,  from  that  hour,  but  I  think  of  her  to  this 
hour  as  my  friend. 

The  transparent  windows  with  the  fire  and  light,  looking  so 
bright  and  warm  from  the  cold  darkness  out  of  doors,  were 
soon  gone,  and  again  we  were  crushing  and  churning  the  loose 
snow.  We  went  on  with  toil  enough  ;  but  the  dismal  roads 
were  not  much  worse  than  they  had  been,  and  the  stage  was 
only  nine  miles.  My  companion  smoking  on  the  box — I  had 
thought  at  the  last  inn  of  begging  him  to  do  so,  when  I  saw  him 
standing  at  a  great  fire  in  a  comfortable  cloud  of  tobacco — was 
as  vigilant  as  ever ;  and  as  quickly  down  and  up  again,  when 
we  came  to  any  human  abode  or  any  kuman  creature.  He  had 
lighted  his  little  dark  lantern,  which  seemed  to  be  a  fiavoarite 
with  him,  for  we  had  lamps  to  the  carriage ;  and  every  now  and 
then  he  turned  it  upon  me,  to  see  that  I  was  doing  weU.  There 
was  a  folding*window  to  the  carriage  head,  but  I  nevep  closed 
it,  for  it  seemed  like  shutting  out  hope. 

We  came  to  the  end  of  the  stage,  and  still  the  lost  trace  war 
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not  recovered.  I  looked  at  him  anxiously  when  we  stopped  to 
change ;  but  I  knew  by  his  vet  graver  face,  as  he  stood  watch 
ing  the  ostlers,  that  he  had  heard  nothing.  Almost  in  au  la 
stant  afterwards,  as  I  leaned  back  in  my  seat,  he  looked  in,  witk 
his  lighted  lantern  in  his  hand,  an  excited  and  quite  diffcmx^ 
man. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  said  I.  starting.     **  Is  she  here  ?  "    . 

**  No,  no.  Don't  deceive  yourself^  my  dear.  Nobody's  here, 
Dut  Tvegotit!" 

The  crystallised  snow  was  in  his  eyelashes,  in  his  hair,  lying 
in  ridges  on  his  dress.  He  had  to  shak»  it  from  his  face,  and 
get  his  breath,  before  he  spoke  to  me. 

"  Now,  Miss  Summerson,"  said  he,  beating  his  finger  on  the 
apron,  "don't  you  be  disappointed  at  what  Vm  a  going  to  do. 
You  know  me.  I'm  Inspector  Bucket,  and  yon  can  trust  me. 
We've  come  a  long  way  ;  never  njind.  Four  horses  out  there 
for  the  next  stage  up  I     Quick  ! " 

There  was  a  commotion  in  the  yard,  and  a  man  came  run- 
ning out  of  the  stables  to  know  ^'  if  he  meant  up  or  down  ?  " 

'i  Up,  I  tell  you  I     Up  I     Ain't  it  English  ?     Up  ! " 

"Up?"  said  I,  astonished.  "To  London  !  Are  we  going 
back?" 

"Miss  Summerson,"  he  answered,  "back.  Straight  back  as 
a  die.  You  know  me.  Don't  be  afraid.  I'll  follow  the  other, 
by  G— ." 

"  The  other  ?  "  I  repeated.     "  Who  ?  " 

"  You  called  her  Jenny,  didn't  you  ?  I'll  follow  her.  Bring 
those  two  pair  out  here,  for  a  crown  a  man.  Wake  up,  some 
of  you  I " 

"  You  will  not  desert  this  lady  we  are  in  search  of;  you  will 
not  abandon  her  on  such  a  night,  and  in  such  a  state  of  mind 
as  I  know  her  t(»  be  in  1 "  said  I,  in  an  agony,  and  grasping  his 
hand. 

'You   are  right,  my  dear,  I   won't.    But   I'll   follow   the 
other.     Look  alive  here  with  them  horses.     Send  a  man  forw- 
ard in  the  saddle  to  the  next  stage,  and  let  him  send  anothei 
for'ard  again,  and  order  four  on,  up,  right  through.     My  da' 
ling,  don't  you  be  afraid  1 " 

These  orders,  and  the  way  in  which  he  ran  about  the  yarc 
urging  them,  caused  a  general  excitement  that  was  scarce 
less  bewildering  to  me  than  the  sudden  change.     But,  in  th. 
height  of  the  confusion,  a  mounted  man  gailoped  away  to  ordei 
the  relays,  and  our  horses  were  put  to  with  great  speed. 
. "My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  jumping  to  his  seat,  tnd  look 
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hg  in  i^ain — ^^  jou'll  excuse  me  if  I'm  too  far 
fret  and  worry  yourself  no  more  than  you  can  ] 
ing  else  at  present;  but  you  know  me,  my 
you?" 

I  endeavoured  to  say  that  I  knew  he  was 
than  I  of  deciding  what  we  ought  to  do  ;  but 
this  was  right  ?  Could  I  not  go  forward  by  ni 
— I  grasped  his  hand  again  in  my  distress,  an 
him — of  my  own  mother. 

"  My  dear,"  he  answered,  **  I  know,  I  kn 
put  you  wrong,  do  you  think  ?  Inspector  B 
know  me,  don't  you  ?  " 

What  could  1  say  but  yes  I 

"Then  you  keep  up  as  good  a  heart  as 
rely  upon  me  for  standing  by  you,  no  less  that 
Dedlock,  Baronet.     Now,  are  you  right  there 

"All  right,  sir!" 

"  Oflf  she  goes,  then.     And  get  on,  my  la( 

We  were  again  upon  the  melancholy  road 
come ;  tearing  up  the  miry  sleet  and  thawing 
were  torn  up  by  a  water-wheel. 


73? 


CHAPTER  I.VIII. 

A  Wintry  Day  and  Night, 

|TILL  impassive,  as  behoves  its  breed 
town  house  carries  itself  as  usual  t< 
of  dismal  grandeur.  There  are  pow 
time  to  time  in  the  little  windows  of 
out  at  the  untaxed  powder  falling  all  day  from 
the  same  conservatory,  there  is  peach  bloss« 
exotically  to  the  great  hall  fire  from  the  nippii 
doors  It  is  given  out  that  my  Lady  has 
Lincolnshire,  but  is  expected  to  return  presen 
Rumour,  busy  overmuch,  however,  will  nc 
Lincolnshire.  It  persists  in  flitting  and  chatt< 
It  knows  that  that  poor  unfortunate  man,  S 
been  sadly  used.  It  hears,  my  dear  child,  all 
things.  It  makes  the  world,  of  five  miles  roi 
Not  to  know  that  there  is  something  wrong 
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IS  to  augur  yourself  unknown.  One  of  die  pecth^-cheeked 
clurmers  with  the  skeleton  throats,  is  ahready  apprised  of  aQ 
the  principal  circumstances  that  wilL  conie  out  before  di? 
Lords,  on  Sir  Leicester's  application  for  a  bill  of  divorce. 

At  Blaze  and  Sparkle's  the  jewellers,  and  at  Sheen  and 
Gloss's  the  mercers,  it  is  and  will  be  for  several  hours  the  topic 
of  the  age,  the  feature  of  the  century.  The  patronesses  of 
those  establishments,  albeit  so  loftily  inscrutable,  being  a? 
nicely  weighed  and  measured  there  as  any  other  article  of  the 
stock  in-tiade,  are  perfectly  understood  in  this  new  fashion  by 
the  rawest  hand  behind  the  counter.  "Our  people,  Mr. 
Jones,"  said  Blaze  and  Sparkle  to  the  hand  in  question  on 
engaging  him,  "our  people,  sir,  are  sheep— mere  sheep. 
Where  two  or  three  marked  ones  go,  all  the  rest  follow.  Keep 
those  two  or  three  in  your  eye,  Mr.  Jones,  and  you  have  the 
flock."  So,  likewise,  Sheen^^d  Gloss  to  their  Jones,  in  refer- 
ence to  knoving  where  to  have  the  fasliionable  people,  and 
how  to  bring  what  they  (Sheen  and  Gloss)  choose,  into  fashion. 
On  similar  unerring  principles,  Mr.  Sladdery  the  libraiian,  and 
indeed  the  great  farmer  of  gorgeous  sheep,  admits  this  very 
day,  "Why  yes,  sir,  there  certainly  are  reports  coBcerning 
Lady  Dedlock,  very  current  indeed  among  my  high  connexion, 
sir.  You  see,  my  high  connexion  must  talk  about  something, 
sir ;  and  if  s  only  to  get  a  subject  into  vogue  with  one  or  two 
ladies  I  could  name,  to  make  it  go  down  with  the  whole. 
Just  what  I  should  have  done  with  those  ladies,  sir,  in  the 
case  of  any  novelty  you  had  left  to  me  to  bring  in,  they  have 
done  of  themselves  in  this  case  through  knowing  Lady  Ded- 
lock, and  being  perhaps  a  httle  innocently  jealous  of  her  too, 
sir.  You'll  find,  sir,  that  this  topic  will  be  very  popular  among 
ray  high  connexion.  If  it  had  been  a  speculation,  sir,  it  would 
i.ave  brought  money.  And  when  I  say  so,  you  may  trust  to  my 
being  right,  sir ;  for  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  study  my 
high  connexion,  and  to  be  able  to  wind  it  up  like  a  clock,  sir." 

Thus  rumour  thrives  in  the  capital,  and  will  not  go  down 
into  Lincolnshire.  By  half-past  five,  post  meridian.  Horse 
Guards'  time,  it  has  even  elicited  anew  remark  firom  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Stables,  which  bids  fair  to  outshine  the  old  one, 
on  which  he  has  so  long  rested  his  colloquial  reputation.  This 
iparkling  sally  is  to  the  effect  that,  although  he  always  knew 
she  was  the  best-groomed  woman  in  the  stuc\  he  had  no  idea 
she  was  a  bolter.     It  is  immensely  received  in  turf-circles. 

At  feasts  and  festivals  also:  in  firmaments  she  has  often 
graced,  and  among  cons^'^llations  she  outshone  but  yefterdar* 
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ihe  is  8tin  tiie  picvUent  subject.    What  is  k?    Who  is  it? 

When  was  it  ?  Where  was  it  ?  How  was  it  ?  She  is  discussed 
by  her  dear  friends  with  all  the  genteelest  slang  in  vogue,  with 
th«  last  new  word,  the  last  new  manner,  the  last  new  drawl,  and 
the  perfection  of  polite  indifference.  A  remarkable  featuie  of 
thf  theme  is,  that  it  is  found  to  be  so  inspiring  that  several 
people  come  out  upo?i  k  who  never  came  out  before — positively 
say  thmgs !  William  Buffy  carries  one  of  these  smartnesses 
from  the  place  where  he  dines,  down  to  the  House,  where  the 
Whip  for  his  party  hands  it  about  with  his  snuff-box,  to  keep 
men  together  who  want  to  be  off,  with  such  efifect  that  the 
Speiker  (who  has  had  it  privately  insinuated  into  his  own  ear 
under  the  corner  of  his  wig)  cries  "  Order  at  the  bar  1 "  three 
times  without  making  an  impression. 

And  not  the  least  amazing  circumstance  connected  with  her 
being  va^ely  the  town  talk,  is,  that  people  hovering  on  the 
confines  of  Mr.  Sladdery's  high  connexion,  people  who  know 
nothing  and  ever  did  know  nothing  about  her,  think  it  essentia) 
to  their  reputation  to  pretend  that  she  is  their  topic  too ;  and  to 
retail  her  at  second-hand  with  the  last  new  word  and  the  last 
new  manner,  and  the  last  new  drawl,  and  the  last  new  polite  in- 
difference, and  all  the  rest  of  it,  all  at  second-hand  but  consid- 
ered equal  to  new,  in  inferior  systems  and  to  fainter  stars.  If 
there  be  any  man  of  letters,  art,  or  science  among  these  little 
dealers,  how  noble  in  him  to  support  the  feeble  sisters  on  such 
majestic  crutches ! 

So  goes  the  wintry  day  outside  the  Dedlock  mansion.  How 
within  it  ? 

Sir  Leicester  lying  in  his  bed  can  speak  a  little,  though  with 
difficulty  and  indistinctness.  He  is  enjoined  to  silence  and  to 
rest,  and  they  have  given  him  some  opiate  to  lull  his  pain  ;  for  his 
old  enemy  is  very  hard  with  him.  He  is  never  asleep,  tliough 
sometimes  he  seem  to  ^1  into  a  dull  waking  doze.  He  caused 
his  bedstead  to  be  moved  out  nearer  to  the  window,  when  Ite 
heard  it  was  such  inclement  weather ;  and  his  head  to  be  so  ad- 
justed, that  he  could  see  the  driving  snow  and  sleet  He 
watches  it  as  it  falls,  throughout  the  whole  wintry  day. 

Upon  the  least  noise  in  the  house,  which  is  kept  hushed,  his 
hand  is  at  the  pencil.  The  old  housekeeper,  sitting  by  him, 
knows  what  he  would  write,  and  whispers,  "No,  he  has  not 
come  back  yet,  Sir  Leicester.  It  was  late  last  night  when  he 
i^ent     He  has  been  but  a  little  time  gone  yet." 

He  withdraws  his  hand,  and  falls  to  looking  at  the  sleet  and 
mom  again,  until  they  seem,  by  being  looked  &t,  to  &11  so  ^irJk 
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Attd  last,  that  he  is  obUged  to  dose  his  eyes  for  a  minute  on  €fa« 
giddy  whirl  of  white  flakes  and  icy  blots. 

He  began  to  look  at  them  as  soon  as  it  was  light.  The  day 
is  not  yet  fer  spent,  when  he  conceives  it  to  be  necessary  that 
her  rooms  should  be  prepared  for  her.  It  is  very  cold  and  wet 
Let  there  be  good  fires.  I-et  them  know  that  she  is  expected 
Please  see  to  it  yoursel£  He  writes  to  this  purpose  on  his  &Lite» 
and  Mrs.  Rouncewell  with  a  heavy  heart  obe3rs. 

"  For  I  dread,  George,"  the  old  lady  says  to  her  son,  who 
^ts  below  to  keep  her  company  when  she  has  a  little  leisure ; 
**  I  dread,  my  dear,  that  my  Lady  will  never  more  set  foot  within 
these  walls." 

"That's  a  bad  presentiment,  mother." 

"  Nor  yet  within  the  walls  of  Chesney  Wold,  my  dear." 

"  Thafs  worse.     But  why,  mother ! " 

"  When  I  saw  my  Lady  yesterday,  George,  she  looked  to  me 
— and  I  may  say  at  me  too-— as  if  the  step  on  the  Ghosf  s  Walk 
had  almost  walked  her  down." 

"Come,  cornel  You  alarm  yourself  with  old-story  fears« 
mother." 

"  No  I  don't,  my  dear.  No  I  don't.  It's  going  on  for  sixty 
year  that  I  have  been  in  this  family,  and  I  never  had  any  fears 
for  it  before.  But  it's  breaking  up,  my  dear ;  the  great  old  Ded- 
lock  family  is  breaking  up." 

"  I  hope  not,  mother." 

"I  am  thankful  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  be  with  Sir 
Leicester  in  this  illness  and  trouble ;  for  I  know  I  am  not  too 
old,  nor  too  useless,  to  be  a  welcomer  sight  to  him  than  any- 
body else  in  my  place  would  be.  But  the  step  on  the  Gho.'^t's 
Walk  will  walk  my  Lady  down,  George ;  it  has  been  many  a 
day  behind  her,  and  now  it  will  pass  her,  and  go  on.*' 

"  Well,  mother  dear,  I  say  again,  I  hope  not." 

"Ah,  so  do  I,  George,"  the  old  lady  returns,  shaking  her 
head,  and  parting  her  folded  hands.  "  But  if  my  fears  come  true 
and  he  has  to  know  it,  who  will  tell  him  ! " 

"  Are  these  her  rooms  ?  " 

"These  are  my  Lady's  rooms,  just  as  she  left  them." 

"Why  now,"  says  the  trooper,  glancing  round  him,  and 
speaking  in  a  lower  voice,  "I  begin  to  understand  how  yoa 
£ome  to  think  as  you  do  think,  mother.  Rooms  get  an  awful  look 
about  them  when  they  are  fitted  up,  like  these,  for  one  person 
you  are  used  to  see  in  them,  and  that  person  is  away  under  any 
shadow:  let  alone  being  God  knows  where." 

He  is  not  Ux  out    As  all  partings  foreshadow  the  great  final 
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one,— SO,  empty  rooms,  bereft  of  a  familiju-  presence,  rooom* 
fiilly  whisper  what  your  room  and  what  mine  must  one  day  be. 
My  lad/.*  itate  has  a  hollow  look,  thus  gloomy  and  abandoned ; 
and  in  the  inner  apartment,  where  Mr.  Bucket  last  night  made 
his  secret  perquisition,  the  traces  of  her  dresses  and  her  orna- 
ments, even  the  mirrors  accustomed  to  reflect  them  when  they 
were  a  iK)rtion  of  herself,  have  a  desolate  and  vacant  air.  Dark 
and  cold  as  the  wintry  day  is,  it  is  darker  and  colder  in  these 
ieserted  chambers  than  in  many  a  hut,  that  will  barely  exclude 
the  weather ;  and  though  the  servants  heap  fires  in  the  grates, 
and  set  the  couches  and  the  chairs  within  the  wann  glass 
screens  that  let  their  ruddy  light  shoot  through  to  the  furthest 
corners,  there  is  a  heavy  cloud  upon  the  rooms  which  no  light 
will  dispel 

The  old  housekeeper  and  her  son  remain  until  the  prepara- 
tions are  complete,  and  then  she  returns  up-stairs.  Volumnia 
has  taken  Mrs.  Roiuicewell's  place  in  the  meantime :  though 
pearl  necklaces  and  rouge  pots,  however  calculated  to  embellish 
Bath,  are  but  indifferent  comforts  to  the  invalid  under  present 
circumstances.  Volumnia,  not  being  supposed  to  know  (and 
indeed  not  knowing)  what  is  the  matter,  has  found  it  a  ticklish 
task  to  offer  appropriate  observations;  and  consequently  has 
supplied  their  place  with  distracting  smoothings  of  the  bed-liuen. 
elaborate  locomotion  on  tiptoe,  vigilant  peeping  at  her  kinsman's 
eyes,  and  one  exasperating  whisper  to  herself  of**  He  is  asleep." 
In  disproof  of  which  superfluous  remark.  Sir  Leicester  has  in- 
dignantly written  on  the  slate,  "  I  am  not." 

Yielding,  therefore,  the  chair  at  the  bedside  to  the  quaint  old 
housekeeper,  Volumnia  sits  at  a  table  a  little  removed,  sympa- 
thctically  sighing.  Sir  Leicester  watches  the  sleet  and  snow, 
and  listens  for  the  returning  steps  that  he  expects.  In  the  ears 
of  his  old  servant,  looking  as  if  she  had  stepped  out  of  an  old 
picture-frame  to  attend  a  summoned  Dedlock  to  another  world, 
the  silence  is  fraught  with  echoes  of  her  own  words,  '*  Who  will 
tell  him  1" 

He  has  been  under  his  valet's  hands  this  morning,  to  be  made 
presentable ;  and  b  as  well  got  up  as  the  circumstances  will  allow. 
lie  is  propped  with  pillows,  his  grey  hair  is  brushed  in  its  usual 
manner,  his  linen  is  arranged  to  a  nicety,  and  he  is  wrapped  in  a 
res])onsible  dressing  gown.  His  eye-glass  and  his  watch  are 
ready  to  his  hand.  It  is  necessary — less  to  his  own  dignity  now 
perhaps,  than  for  her  sake — that  he  should  be  seen  as  little  dis- 
turbed, and  as  much  himself^  as  may  be.  Women  will  talk,  and 
Volumnia,  thougii  a  Dedlock,  is  no  exceptional  case.     Hi 
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keeps  her  kere^  thefe  is  little  doabt,  to  pre^nt  h^  Uildni 
somewhere  else.  He  is  very  ill:  but  he  makes  bis  pres^nl 
stand  against  distress  of  mind  and  body,  most  courageously. 

The  fair  Volumoia  being  one  of  those  sprightly  girls  wfap 
cannot  long  continue  silent  without  imminent  peril  of  seizure 
by  the  dragon  Boredom,  soon  indicates  the  approacii  of  that 
monster  with  a  series  of  undisguisable  yawns.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  suppress  those  yawns  by  any  other  process  *haD 
conversation,  she  compliments  Mrs.  Rouncewell  on  her  son-: 
declaring  that  he  positively  is  one  of  the  finest  figures  she  ever 
saw,  and  as  soldierly  a  looking  person  she  should  think,  as 
whafs  his  name,  her  favourite  Life  Guardsman — the  man  she 
doats  on — the  dearest  of  creatures — who  was  killed  at  Waterloo 

Sir  Leicester  hears  this  tribute  with  so  much  surprise,  and 
stares  about  him  in  such  a  confused  way,  that  Mrs.  Rouncewell 
feels  it  necessary  to  explain. 

"  Miss  Dedlock  don*t  speak  of  my  eldest  son,  Sir  l^icester 
but  my  youngest.     I  have  found  him.     He  has  come  home." 

Sir  Leicester  breaks  silence  with  a  harsh  cry.  "George? 
Your  son  George  come  home,  Mrs.  Rouncewell?" 

The  old  housekeeper  wipes  her  eyes.  "  Thank  God.  Yes 
Sir  Leicester." 

Does  this  discovery  of  some  one  lost,  this  return  of  some  onf 
so  long  gone,  come  upon  him  as  a  strong  confirmation  of  his 
hopes  ?  Does  he  think,  **  Shall  I  not,  with  the  aid  1  have,  re- 
call her  safely  after  this ;  there  being  fewer  hours  in  her  case 
than  there  are  years  in  his?" 

It  is  of  no  use  entreating  him ;  he  is  determined  to  sjieak 
now,  and  he  does.  In  a  thick  crowd  of  sounds,  but  stiii  in- 
telligibly enough  to  be  understood. 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  me,  Mrs.  Rouncewell  ?  " 

"  It  happened  only  yesterday,  Sir  Leicester,  and  I  doubted 
your  being  well  enough  to  be  talked  to  of  such  things." 

Besides,  the  giddy  Volumnia  now  remembers  ^vith  her  little 
scream  that  nobody  was  to  have  known  of  his  being  Mrs. 
Rouncewell's  son,  and  that  she  was  not  to  have  told.  But  Mrs, 
Rouncewell  protests,  with  warmth  enough  to  swell  the  stomacher, 
that  of  course  she  would  have  told  Sir  Leicester  as  soon  as  he 
got  better. 

*' Where  is  jroiir  son  George,  Mrs.  Rouncewell?  '  asks  Su 
Leicester. 

Mrs.  Rouncewell,  not  a  little  alarmed  by  his  disregacd  of  tlw 
doctor's  injunctions,  replies^  in  London. 

^^WtoreiaLondcm?'' 
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Mrs.  Roancewell  is  constrained  to  admit  that  he  is  in  the 
house. 

"  Bring  him  here  to  my  room.     Bring  him  directly." 

The  old  lady  can  do  nothing  but  go  in  search  of  him.  Su 
Leicester,  with  such  power  of  movement  as  he  has,  arranges 
himself  a  little,  to  receive  him.  When  he  has  done  so,  he  looks 
imt  again  at  the  falling  sleet  and  snow,  and  listens  again  for 
the  returning  steps.  A  quantity  of  straw  has  been  tumbled 
;lown  in  the  street  to  deaden  the  noises  there,  and  she  might  be 
driven  to  the  door  perhaps  without  his  hearing  wheels. 

He  is  lying  thus,  apparently  forgetful  of  his  newer  and  minor 
surprise,  when  the  housekeeper  returns,  accompanied  by  hei 
trooper  son.  Mr.  George  approaches  softly  to  the  bedside, 
makes  his  bow,  squares  his  chest,  and  stands,  with  bis  face 
flushed,  very  heartily  ashamed  of  himself. 

"Good  Heaven,  and  it  is  really  (ieorge  Rouncewell !"  ex- 
claims Sir  Leicester.     "Do  you  remember  n)e,  George?" 

The  troo|>er  needs  to  look  at  him,  and  to  separate  this  sound 
from  that  sound,  before  he  knows  what  he  has  said  ;  but  doing 
this,  and  being  a  little  helloed  by  his  mother,  he  replies  : 

"  I  must  have  a  very  bad  memory,  indeed,  Sir  Leicester,  if  I 
failed  to  remember  you." 

"  When  I  look  at  you,  George  Rouncewell,"  Sir  Leicester 
observes  with  difficulty,  "  I  see  something  of  a  boy  at  Chesney 
Wold — I  remember  well — very  well.  * 

He  looks  at  the  trooper  until  tears  come  into  his  eyes,  and 
then  he  looks  at  the  sleet  and  snow  again. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  Sir  Leicester,"  says  the  trooper,  "  but 
would  you  accept  of  my  arms  to  raise  you  up.  You  would  lie 
easier,  Sir  Leicester,  if  you  would  allow  me  to  move  you." 

"  If  you  please,  George  Rouncewell ;  if  you  will  be  so  good." 

The  trooper  takes  him  in  his  arms  like  a  child,  lightly  raises 
him,  and  turns  him  with  his  face  more  towards  the  window. 
"  Thank  you.  You  have  your  mother's  gentleness,"  returns  Sir 
Leicester,  "  and  your  own  strength.     Thank  you." 

He  signs  to  him  with  his  hand  not  to  go  away.  George  quietly 
remains  at  the  bedside,  waiting  to  be  spoken  to. 

"  Why  did  you  wish  for  secrecy  ?  "  It  takes  Sir  I^icester 
•ome  time  to  ask  this. 

"  Truly  I  am  not  much  to  boast  of.  Sir  Leicester,  and  I — 1 
^onld  still,  Sir  Leicester,  if  you  was  not  so  indisposed — which 
i  hope  you  will  not  be  long — I  should  still  hope  for  tlie  favoui 
9f  being  allowed  to  remain  unknown  in  general  That  involves 
tiyUmtioDt  not  very  hard  to  be  guessed  at,  not  very  well  timed 
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here,  and  not  very  creditable  to  iD3rself.     However  qiiiiicnf 

tnay  differ  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  I  should  think  it  would  be 
jniversally  agreed,  Sir  Leicester,  that  1  ani  not  much  to  bo.ist 
of." 

**  You  have  been  a  soldier,"  observes  Sir  Leicester,  "and  a 
faithful  one." 

(rcorge  makes  his  military  bow.  "  As  far  as  that  goes,  Sii 
1  cicester,  I  have  done  my  duty  under  discipline,  and  it  was  ihc 
least  I  could  do.*' 

"  You  find  me,"  says  Sir  Leicester,  whose  eyes  ar?  much  at- 
tracted towards  him,  "  far  from  well,  George  Rouncewell." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  both  to  hear  it  and  to  see  it,  Sir  Leicester.* 

"I  am  sure  you  are.  No.  In  addition  to  my  older  malady, 
I  have  had  a  sudden  and  bad  attack.  Something  that  deadens — '* 
making  an  endeavour  to  pass  one  hand  down  one  side  ;  "  and 
confuses — ''  touching  his  lips. 

George,  with  a  look  of  assent  and  sympathy,  makes  anodier 
bow.  The  different  times  when  they  were  both  young  men  (the 
trooper  much  tbe  younger  of  the  two),  and  looked  at  one 
another  down  at  Chesney  Wold,  arise  before  them  both  and 
soften  both. 

Sir  Leicester,  evidently  with  a  great  determination  to  say,  in 
his  own  manner,  something  that  is  on  his  mind  before  relapsing 
into  silence,  tries  to  raise  himself  among  his  pillows  a  little 
more.  George  observant  of  the  action,  takes  him  in  his  arms 
again  and  places  him  as  he  desires  to  be.  "  Thank  you,  George. 
You  are  another  self  to  me.  You  have  often  carried  my  spare 
gun  at  Chesney  Wold,  George.  You  are  familiar  tome  in  these 
strange  circumstances,  sexy  familiar."  He  has  ])ut  Sir  Leices- 
ter*s  sounder  arm  over  his  shoulder  in  lifting  him  up,  and  Sir 
1  .eicester  is  slow  in  drawing  it  away  again,  as  he  says  these 
words. 

"  I  was  about  to  add,**  he  presently  goes  on,  "  I  was  al)out 
to  add,  t  .fspecting  this  attack,  that  it  was  unfortunately  simulta- 
neous with  a  slight  misunderstanding  between  my  Lady  anil 
myself.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  was  any  difference  between 
us  (for  there  has  been  none),  but  that  there  was  a  misunder- 
standing of  certain  circumstances  important  only  to  ourselves, 
which  deprives  me,  for  alitde  while,  of  my  Lady*s  society.  She 
has  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  journey, — I  tmst  will  shortly 
letum.  Volumnia,  do  I  make  myself  intelligible  ?  The  words 
are  not  quite  under  my  command,  in  the  manner  of  pronounc- 
ing them.'* 

VolumniA  iuid«BtaiKiU  him  perfectly;  and  in  tiuth  he  delhrvi 
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himself  with  fiir  greater  plainness  than  could  have  been  supposed 

possible  a  minute  ago.  The  effort  by  which  he  does  so,  is  writ- 
ten in  the  anxious  and  labouring  expression  of  his  face.  Noth- 
ing but  the  strength  of  his  purpose  enables  hin)  to  make  it. 

**  'i  herefore,  Volumnia,  I  desire  to  say  in  your  presence— 
and  in  the  presence  of  my  old  retainer  and  friend,  Mrs.  Rounce- 
well,  whose  truth  and  fidelity  no  one  can  question — and  in  the 
presence  of  her  son  George,  who  comes  back  like  a  familiar 
/•^t.ol lection  of  my  youth  in  the  home  of  my  ancestors  at  Ches- 
ney  ^Vold — in  case  I  should  relapse,  in  case  I  should  not  recover, 
in  case  I  should  lose  both  my  speech  and  the  jxDwer  of  writing, 
though  I  hope  for  better  things — '' 

T'le  old  housekeeper  weeping  silently  ;  Volumnia  in  the 
greatest  agitation,  with  the  freshest  bloom  on  her  cheeks  ;  tlie 
trooper  with  his  arms  folded  and  his  head  a  Httle  bent,  respect- 
fully attentive. 

*'  Therefore  I  desire  to  say,  and  to  call  you  all  to  witness- 
beginning,  Volumnia,  with  yourself,  most  solemnly — that  I  am 
on  unaltered  terms  with  Lady  Dedlock.  That  I  assert  no  cause 
whatever  of  complaint  against  her.  That  I  have  ever  had  the 
strongest  affection  for  lifer,  and  that  1  retain  it  undiminished. 
Say  this  to  herself,  and  to  every  one.  If  you  ever  say  less  than 
this,  you  will  be  guilty  of  deliberate  falsehood  to  me." 

Volumnia  tremblingly  protests  that  she  will  observe  his  injunc- 
tions to  the  letter. 

"  My  Lady  is  too  high  in  position,  too  handsome,  too  accom- 
plished, too  superior  in  most  respects  to  the  best  of  those  by 
whom  she  is  surrounded,  not  to  have  her  enemies  and  traducers, 
I  dare  say.     Let  it  be  known  to  them,  as  I  make  it  known  to 
you,  that  being  of  sound  mind,  memory,  and  understanding,  I 
vevoke  no  disposition  I  have  made  in  her  favour.     I  abridge       ^ 
nothing  I  have  ever  bestowed  upon  her.     I  am  on  unaltered       4 
terms  with  her,  and  I  recall — having  the  full  power  to  do  it  if     ,| 
I  were  so  disposed,  as  you  see — no  act  I  have  done  for  her       I 
advantage  and  happiness."  I 

His  formal  array  of  words  might  have  at  any  other  time,  at 
it  has  often  hid,  something  ludicrous  in  it ;  but  at  this  time,  it 
b  seriots  and  ^ifecting.  His  noble  earnestness,  his  fideHty,  his 
gallant  shielding  of  her,  his  generous  conquest  of  his  own  wrone 
Aod  his  own  pride  for  her  sake,  are  simply  honourable,  manly,  and 
true  Nothing  less  worthy  can  be  seen  through  the  lustre  kA 
such  qualities  in  the  commonest  mechanic,  nothing  less  worthv 
can  be  seen  in  die  best-bom  geatkman.    In  such  a  l]|^t  botli 
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aspire  alike,  both  rise  alike,  both  children  of  the  dost  &lii 
equally. 

Overpowered  by  his  exertions,  he  lays  his  head  back  en  uz 
pillows,  and  closes  his  eyes  ;  for  not  more  than  a  minute ;  wnen 
he  again  resumes  his  watching  of  the  weather,  and  his  attention 
to  the  muffled  sounds.  In  the  rendering  of  those  little  serMces 
and  in  the  manner  of  their  acceptance,  the  trooper  has  become 
installed  as  necessary  to  him.  Nothing  has  been  said,  but  it  if 
quite  understood.  He  falls  a  step  or  two  backward  to  be  out 
of  sight,  and  mounts  guard  a  little  behind  his  mother's  chair. 

The  day  is  now  beginning  to  decline.  The  mist,  and  llie  sleet 
into  which  the  snow  has  all  resolved  itself,  are  darker,  and  the 
blaze  begins  to  tell  more  vividly  upon  the  room  walls  and  fur- 
niture. The  gloom  augments ;  the  brighc  gas  springs  up  in  the 
streets ;  and  the  pertinacious  oil  lamps  which  yet  hoM  iheir 
ground  there,  with  their  source  of  life  half  frozen  and  half 
thawed,  twinkle  gaspingly,  like  fiery  fish  out  of  water — as  ihey 
are.  The  world,  which  has  been  rumbling  over  the  straw  and 
pulling  at  the  bell  "  to  inquire,"  begins  to  go  home,  begii-^s  to 
dress,  to  dine,  to  discuss  its  dear  fnend,  with  all  the  last  new 
modes,  as  already  mentioned. 

Now,  does  Sir  Leicester  become  worse  ;  restless,  uneasy,  and 
in  great  pain.  Volumnia  lighting  a  candle  (with  a  predestined 
aptitude  for  dding  something  objectionable)  is  bidden  to  put  it 
out  again,  for  it  is  not  yet  dark  enough.  Yet  it  is  very  dark 
too ;  as  dark  as  it  will  be  all  night.  By  and  by  she  tries  again. 
No  I     Put  it  out.     It  is  not  dark  enough  yet. 

His  old  housekeeper  is  the  first  to  understand  that  he  u 
striving  to  uphold  the  fiction  with  himself  that  it  is  not  growing 
late. 

"  Dear  Sir  Leicester,  my  honoured  niaster,"  she  softly  whis- 
pers, "I  must,  for  your  own  good,  and  my  duty,  take  the 
freedom  of  begging  and  praying  that  you  will  not  lie  here  in  the 
lone  darkness,  watching  and  waiting,  and  dragging  through  the 
time.  Let  me  draw  the  curtains  and  light  the  candles,  and 
make  things  more  comfortable  about  you.  The  church-clocks 
will  strike  the  hours  just  the  same.  Sir  Leicester,  and  the  night 
will  pass  3,way  just  the  same.  My  Lady  wir  come  back  just  the 
•ame." 

'<  I  know  it,  Mrs.  Roancewell,  but  I  am  w^k — and  he  has 
been  so  loDg  gone." 

"  Not  so  veiy  lODg,  Sir  Leicester,  Not  twenty-foiu  hoosa 
jret** 

*<  But  that  is  a  }oag  time.    O  it  is  a  long  time  V 
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He  lays  it  widi  a  gr  >an  that  wrings  her  heart. 

She  knows  that  this  is  not  a  period  for  bringing  the  lougb 
light  upon  him ;  she  thinks  his  tears  too  sacred  to  be  seen,  even 
by  her.  Therefore,  she  sits  in  the  darkness  for  a  while,  without 
a  word ;  then  gently  begins  to  move  about ;  now  stirring  tht 
lire,  now  standing  at  the  dark  window  looking  out.  Finally  he 
tt'lls  her,  with  recovered  self-command,  "As  )Ou  say,  Mrs. 
Kouncewell,  it  is  no  worse  for  being  confessed.  It  is  getting 
late,  and  they  are  not  come.  Li^ht  the  room  ! "  When  it  is 
lighted,  and  the  weather  shut  out,  it  is  only  left  to  him  to  listen. 

But  they  find  that,  however  dejected  and  ill  he  is,  he  bright- 
ens when  a  quiet  pretence  is  made  of  looking  at  the  fires  in  her 
rooms,  and  being  sure  that  everything  is  ready  to  receive  her. 
Poor  pretence  as  it  is,  these  allusions  to  her  being  expected 
keep  up  hope  within  him. 

Midnight  comes,  and  with  it  the  same  blank.  The  carriages 
in  the  streets  are  few,  and  other  late  sounds  in  that  neighbour- 
hood there  are  none,  unless  a  man  so  very  nomadically  drunk 
as  to  stray  into  the  frigid  zone  goes  brawling  and  bellowing 
along  the  pavement.  Upon  this  wintry  night  it  is  so  still,  that 
listening  to  the  intense  silence  is  like  looking  at  intense  dark- 
ness. If  any  distant  sound  be  audible  in  this  case,  it  departs 
through  the  gloom  like  a  feeble  light  in  that,  and  all  is  heavier 
than  before. 

The  corporation  of  servants  are  dismissed  to  bed  (not  unwill- 
ing to  go,  for  they  were  up  all  last  night),  and  only  Mrs. 
Rouncewell  and  George  keep  watch  in  Sir  Leicester's  room. 
As  the  night  lags  tardily  on — or  rather  when  it  seems  to  stop 
altogether,  at  between  two  and  three  o'clock— they  find  a  rest- 
less craving  on  him  to  know  more  about  the  weather,  now  htr 
cannot  see  it.  Hence  George,  patrolling  regularly  every  half 
hour  to  the  rooms  so  carefully  looked  after,  extends  his  march 
to  the  hall-door,  looks  about  him,  and  brings  back  the  best  re- 
port he  can  make  of  the  worst  of  nights  ;  the  sleet  still  fSdling, 
and  even  the  stone  footways  lying  ankle-deep  in  icy  sludge. 

Volumnia  in  her  room  up  a  retired  landing  on  the  staircase — 
t)ie  second  turning  past  the  end  of  the  carving  and  gilding — a 
cousinly  room  containing  a  fearful  abortion  of  a  portiait  of  Sir 
Leicester,  banished  for  its  crimes,  and  commanding  iii  the  day 
a  solemn  yard,  planted  with  dried-up  shrubs  like  antediluvian 
specimens  of  ulfack  tea — is  a  prey  to  horrors  of  many  kinds. 
Not  last  nor  least  among  them,  possibly,  is  a  horror  of  what 
may  befall  her  littie  income,  in  the  event,  as  she  expresses  it, 
^of  aiiTtfaiBg  hippeiitng**  to  Sir  Leicester.     Anything,  in  this 
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sense,  meaning  cne  thing  only,  and  that  the  last  thing  that  can 
happen  to  the  consciousness  of  any  baronet  in  the  known  woril 

An  effect  of  these  horrors  is,  that  Volumnia  finds  she  cannot  go 
to  bed  in  her  own  room,  or  sit  by  the  fire  in  her  own  room,  but 
must  come  forth  with  her  fair  head  tied  up  in  a  profusion  of  shawl, 
and  her  fair  form  enrobed  in  drapery,  and  parade  the  mansion 
like  a  ghost :  particularly  haunting  the  rooms,  warm  and  luxim- 
ous,  prepared  for  one  who  still  does  not  return.  Solitude  under 
Mich  circumstances  being  not  to  be  thought  of,  Volumnia  is 
attended  by  her  maid,  who,  impressed  from  her  own  bed  for  that 
purpose,  extremely  cold,  very  sleepy,  and  generally  an  injured 
maid  as  condemned  by  circumstances  to  take  office  with  a  consin, 
when  she  had  resolved  to  be  maid  to  nothing  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand a  year,  has  not  a  sweet  expression  of  countenance. 

The  periodical  visits  of  the  trooper  to  these  rt)onis,  however, 
in  the  course  of  his  patrolling,  is  an  assurance  of  protection  and 
company,  both  to  mistress  and  maid,  which  renders  them  very 
acceptable  in  the  small  hours  of  the  night.  Whenever  he  is 
heard  advancing,  they  both  make  some  little  decorative  prep- 
aration to  receive  him  ;  at  other  times,  they  divide  their  watches 
into  short  scraps  of  oblivion,  and  dialogues,  not  wholly  free  from 
acerbity,  as  to  whether  Miss  Dedlock,  sitting  with  her  feet  upon 
the  fender,  was  or  was  not  falling  into  the  fire  when  rescued  (to 
her  great  displeasure)  by  her  guardian  genius  the  maid. 

"How  is  Sir  Leicester,  now,  Mr.  George  ?"  inquires  Volum- 
nia, adjusting  her  cowl  over  her  head. 

*'  Why,  Sir  Leicester  is  much  the  same,  miss.  He  is  very 
Vow  and  ill,  and  he  even  wanders  a  little  sometimes." 

**  Has  he  asked  for  me  ?  "  inquires  Volumnia  tenderly. 

**  Why  no,  I  can't  say  he  has,  nuss.  Not  within  my  hearing, 
that  is  to  say." 

"  This  is  a  truly  sad  time,  Mr.  George." 

**  It  is  indeed,  miss.     Hadn't  you  better  go  to  bed  ?" 

"You  had  a  deal  better  go  to  bed,  Miss  Dedlock,"  quotli  ihc 
maid,  sharply. 

But  Volumnia  answers  No  !  No  I  She  may  be  asked  for,  she 
may  be  wanted  at  a  moment's  notice.     She  never  should  for- 

Sve  herself  "  if  anything  was  to  happen  "  and  she  was  not  on 
ic  spot  She  declines  to  enter  on  the  question,  mooted  by 
die  maid,  how  the  spot  comes  to  be  there,  and  not  in  her  owd 
room  (which  is  nearer  to  Sir  Leicester's);  but  staunchly  de- 
clares that  on  the  spot  she  will  remain.  Volumnia  fiiither 
makes  a  merit  of  not  having  "  closed  an  eye  " — as  if  she  had 
twenty  or  thirty— lhoa|^  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  fSiis  ttateacnt 
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mdi  ha:  having  most  indisputably  opened  two  within  five  min« 
otea. 

Bat  when  it  comes  to  four  o'clock,  and  still  the  same  blank. 
Volumnia'8  constancy  begins  to  fail  her,  or  rather  it  begins  to 
strengthen ;  for  she  now  considers  that  it  is  her  duty  to  be  ready 
for  the  morrow,  when  much  may  be  expected  of  her ;  that,  in 
fact,  howsoever  anxious  to  remain  upon  the  spot,  it  may  be  re- 
quired of  her,  as  an  act  of  self-devotion,  to  desert  the  spot 
So,  when  the  trooper  re-appears  with  his  "  Hadn't  you  bettei  go 
to  bed,  miss  ?  "  and  when  the  maid  protests,  more  sharply  than 
before,  "  You  had  a  deal  better  go  to  bed,  Miss  Dedlock ! " 
she  meekly  rises  and  says,  "  Do  with  uje  what  you  think  best ! " 

Mr.  George  undoubtedly  Ihinks  it  best  to  escort  her  on  his 
arm  to  the  door  of  her  cousinly  chamber,  and  the  maid  as  un- 
doubtedly thinks  it  best  to  hustle  her  into  bed  with  mighty  little 
ceremony.  Accordingly,  these  steps  are  taken  ;  and  now  the 
trooper,  in  his  rounds,  has  the  house  to  himself. 

There  is  no  improvement  in  the  weather.  From  the  portico, 
fi-om  the  eaves,  from  the  parapet,  from  every  ledge,  and  post 
and  pillar,  drips  the  thawed  snow.  It  has  crept,  as  if  for  shel- 
ter, into  the  lintels  of  the  great  door — under  it  into  the  comers 
of  the  windows,  into  every  chink  and  crevice  of  retreat,  and 
there  wastes  and  dies.  It  is  falling  still ;  upon  the  roof,  upon 
the  skyligjbt ;  even  through  the  skylight,  and  drip,  drip,  drip, 
with  the  regularity  of  the  Ghost's  Walk,  on  the  stone  floor 
below. 

The  trooper,  his  old  recollections  awakened  by  the  solitary 
grandeur  of  a  great  house — no  novelty  to  him  once  at  Chesney 
Wold — goes  up  the  stairs  and  through  the  chief  rooms,  holding 
up  his  hght  at  arm's  length.  Thinking  of  his  varied  fortunes 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  and  of  his  mstic  boyhood,  and  of  the 
two  periods  of  his  life  so  strangely  brought  together  across  the 
ivride  intermediate  space ;  thinking  of  the  murdered  man  whose 
image  is  fresh  in  his  mind ;  thinking  of  the  lady  who  has  disap- 
peared from  these  very  rooms,  and  the  tokens  of  whose  recent 
presence  aje  all  here ;  thinking  of  the  master  of  the  house  up- 
stairs,' and  of  the  foreboding  **  Who  will  tell  him  i "  he  looks 
here  and  looks  there,  and  reflects  how  he  might  see  something 
now,  which  it  would  tax  his  boldness  to  walk  up  to,  lay  his  hano 
upon,  and  prove  to  be  a  fancy.  But  it  is  all  blank ;  blank  at 
the  darkness  above  and  below,  while  he  goes  up  the  great  sUir 
case  again ;  blank  as  the  oppressive  silence. 

'^  All  is  still  in  readiness,  George  Rouncewell?  " 

*' Quite  orderly  and  right.  Sir  Leicester." 
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"  No  word  of  any  kind  ?" 

The  trooper  thakes  his  head. 

"  No  letter  that  can  possibly  have  been  overlooked  ?  "  ^ 

But  he  knows  there  is  no  such  hope  as  thst*  and  lays  hisbc^d 
down  without  looking  for  an  answei. 

Very  familiar  to  him,  as  he  said  himself  some  houn  igos 
George  Rouncewell  lifts  him  into  easier  positions  through  the 
long  remainder  ot  the  blank  wintry  night ;  andi  equally  familiat 
with  his  unexpressed  wish^  extinguishes  the  light,  and  I'ndraw^ 
the  curtains  at  the  first  late  break  oi  day.  The  day  comes  like 
a  phantom.  Cold,  colourless,  and  vague,  it  sends  a  warning 
streak  before  it  of  a  deathlike  hue,  as  if  it  cried  out,  '  Look 
wliat  I  am  bringing  you,  who  watch  there  1    Who  will  tell  him  !'* 


CHAPTER  UX. 

Esther*  i  N^traiivi, 

|T  was  dvee  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  die  houses 
outside  London  did  at  last  begin  to  exclude  the 
country,  and  to  dose  us  in  with  streets.  We  had 
made  our  way  along  roads  in  a  far  worse  condition  than 
when  we  had  traversed  them  by  dayli^t,  both  the  fall  and  the 
thaw  having  lasted  ever  since;  but  the  energy  of  my  companion 
had  never  slackened.  It  had  only  been,  as  I  thought,  of  less 
assistance  than  the  horses  in  getting  us  on,  and  it  had  often 
aided  them.  They  had  stopped  exhausted  lialfway  up  hills,  they 
had  been  driven  through  streams  of  turbulent  water,  they  had 
slipped  down  and  become  entangled  with  the  harness  ;  but  he 
and  his  little  lantern  had  been  always  ready,  and  when  the  mis- 
hap was  set  right,  I  had  never  heard  any  variation  in  his  cool 
"  Get  on,  my  lads  I " 

The  steadiness  and  confidence  with  which  he  had  directed  our 
fourney  back,  I  could  not  account  for.  Never  wavering,  he 
never  even  8tO(H>ed  to  make  an  inquiry  until  we  were  within  a 
few  miles  of  London.  A  very  few  words,  here  and  there,  were 
then  enough  for  him ;  and  thus  we  came,  at  between  three  and 
four  o'clock  in  the  mornings  into  Islington. 

I  will  not  dwdl  OD  the  suspense  lEmd  anxiety  with  which  I  re- 
flected all  this  time,  that  we  were  leaving  my  mother  &rtber  aad 
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feuthei  behind  every  minute.    I  think  I  had  some  stiong  hop« 

that  hc^must  be  right,  and  could  not  fail  to  have  a  sati^^tcry 
object  in  following  this  woman ;  but  I  tormented  myself  with 
questioning  it,  and  discussing  it,  during  the  whole  journey. 
What  was  to  ensue  when  we  found  her,  and  what  could  com- 
pensate us  for  this  loss  of  time,  were  questions  also  that  1  could 
not  possibly  dismiss ;  my  mind  was  quite  tortured  by  lonfc 
Iwelling  on  such  reflections,  when  we  stopped. 

We  stopped  in  a  high-street,  where  there  was  a  coach-stand 
My  companion  paid  our  two  drivers,  who  were  as  completely 
covered  with  splashes  as  if  they  had  been  dragged  along  the 
roads  like  the  carriage  itself;  and  giving  them  some  briel 
direction  where  to  take  it,  lifted  me  out  of  it,  and  into  a 
hackney-coach  he  had  chosen  from  the  rest. 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  he  said,  as  he  did  this.  "  How  wet  you 
Are!" 

I  had  not  been  conscious  of  it.  But  the  melted  snow  had 
found  its  way  into  the  carriage;  and  I  had  got  out  two  or  three 
times  when  a  fallen  horse  was  plunging  and  had  to  be  got  up ; 
and  the  wet  had  penetrated  my  dress.  I  assured  him  it  was  no 
matter ;  but  the  driver,  who  knew  him,  would  not  be  dissuaded 
by  me  from  running  down  the  street  to  his  stable,  whence  he 
brought  an  armful  of  clean  dry  straw.  They  shook  it  out  and 
strewed  it  well  about  me,  and  I  found  it  warm  and  comfortable* 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  with  his  head  in  at  the 
window  after  I  was  shut  up.  "  We're  going  to  mark  this  person 
down.  It  may  take  a  little  time,  but  you  don't  mind  that.  You're 
pretty  sure  that  I've  got  a  motive.     Ain't  you  ?  " 

I  little  thought  what  it  was — littie  thought  in  how  short  a  time 
i  should  understand  it  better;  but  I  assured  him  that  I  had 
confidence  in  him. 

"  So  you  may  have,  my  dear,"  he  returned.  "  And  I  tell  you 
what  I  If  you  only  repose  half  as  iqucIi  confidence  in  me  as  I 
rejxjse  in  you,  after  what  I've  experienced  of  you,  that'll 
do.  Lord!  you're  no  trouble  at  all  I  never  see  a  youns 
woman  in  any  station  of  society — and  I've  seen  many  elevated 
ones  too — conduct  herself  like  you  have  conducted  yourself^ 
since  you  was  called  out  of  your  bed.  You're  a  pattern,  yo« 
know,  thaf  s  what  you  are,"  said  Mr.  Bucket  warmly ;  ''you're a 
pattern." 

I  told  him  I  was  very  glad,  as  indeed  I  was,  to  have  been  no 
hindrance  to  him  ;  and  that  I  hoped  I  should  be  none  now. 

''  Mv  deal,"  he  returned,  ''when  a  young  lady  is  as  mild  «i 
ihe's  g-mie,  and  as  gam?  as  she's  mild,  tliafsall  I  ask,  andnioTf 
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than  I  expect.     She  then  becomes  a  Queen,  and  thaf  s  aboaf 
what  you  are  yourself!"  • 

With  these  encouraging  words — they  really  were  encouraging 
to  me  imder  those  lonely  and  anxious  circumstances — he  got 
upon  the  box,  and  we  once  more  drove  away.  Where  we  drove^ 
I  neither  knew  then,  nor  have  ever  known  since ;  but  we  ap- 
peared to  seek  out  tfie  narrowest  and  worst  streets  in  I^ondon. 
Whenever  I  saw  him  directing  the  driver,  I  was  prepared  for  oui 
descending  into  a  deeper  complication  of  such  streets,  and  we 
never  failed  to  do  so. 

Sometimes  we  emerged  upon  a  wider  thoroughfare,  or  came 
to  a  larger  building  than  the  generality,  well  lighted.  Then  we 
stopped  at  offices  like  those  we  had  visited  when  we  began  our 
journey,  and  I  saw  him  in  consultation  with  others.  Some- 
times he  would  get  down  by  an  archway,  or  at  a  street  comer, 
and  mysteriously  show  the  light  of  his  little  lantern.  This  would 
attract  similar  lights  from  rarious  dark  quarters,  like  so  many 
insects,  and  a  fresh  consultation  would  be  held.  P»y  degrees  we 
appeared  to  contract  our  search  within  narrower  and  easier 
limits.  Single  police  officers  on  duty  could  now  tell  Mr.  Bucket 
what  he  wanted  to  know,  and  point  to  him  where  to  go.  At 
last  we  stopped  for  a  rather  long  conversation  between  him  and 
one  of  these  men,  which  I  supposed  to  be  satisfactory  from  his 
manner  of  nodding  from  time  to  time.  When  it  was  finished  he 
came  to  me,  looking  very  busy  and  very  attentive. 

"  Now,  Miss  Summerson,"  he  said  to  me,  "  you  won't  be 
alarmed  whatever  comes  off,  I  know.  It's  not  necessary  for  me 
to  give  you  any  further  caution,  than  to  tell  you  that  we  have 
marked  this  person  down,  and  that  you  may  be  of  use  to  me 
before  I  know  it  myself.  I  don't  like  to  ask  such  a  thing,  my 
dear,  but  would  you  walk  a  little  way  ?  " 

Of  course  I  got  out  directly,  and  took  his  arm. 

"  It  ain't  so  easy  to  keep  your  feet,"  said  Mr.  Bucket  \  "  bui 
take  time." 

Although  I  looked  about  me  confusedly  and  hurriedly,  as  w« 
crossed  a  street,  I  thought  I  knew  the  place.  "Are  we  u 
Holbom  ?  "  I  asked  him. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Bucket.     "  Do  you  know  this  turning  ?." 

"  It  looks  like  Chancery  Lane." 

"  And  was  christened  so,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Bucket. 

We  turned  down  it ;  and  as  we  went,  shuffling  through  f>e  sleel 
I  heard  the  clock  strike  half-past  five.  We  passed  on  in  silence* 
and  as  quickly  as  we  could  with  such  a  foothold  ;  when  som4 
one  coming  towards  us  on  the  narrow  pavement,  wrapped  in  a 
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cloak,  stopped  and  stood  aside  to  give  me  room.  In  the  same 
moment  I  heard  an  exclamation  of  wonder,  and  my  own  name, 
from  Mr.  Woodcourt.     1  knew  his  voice  very  well. 

It  was  so  unexpected,  and  so — I  don't  know  what  to  call  it, 
whether  pleasant  or  painful — to  come  upon  it  after  my  feverish 
wandeiing  journey,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  night,  that  I  could 
not  keep  back  the  tears  from  my  eyes.  It  was  like  hearing  hit 
roice  in  a  strange  country. 

**  My  dear  Miss  Summerson,  that  you  should  be  out  at  thii 
hoar,  and  in  such  weather  I " 

He  had  heard  from  my  Guardian  of  my  having  been  called 
away  on  some  uncommon  business,  and  said  so  to  dispense  with 
any  explanation.  I  told  him  that  we  had  but  just  left  a  coach,  and 
were  going — but  then  I  was  obliged  to  look  at  my  companion. 

"  Why,  you  see,  Mr.  Woodcourt ;  "  he  had  caught  the  name 
from  me ;  "  we  are  a  going  at  present  into  the  next  street. — 
Inspector  Bucket." 

Mr.  Woodcourt,  disregarding  my  remonstrances,  had  hurriedly 
taken  off  his  cloak,  and  was  putting  it  about  me.  "  That's  a 
good  move,  too,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  assisting,  "a  very  good 
move." 

"  May  I  go  with  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Woodcourt.  I  don't  know 
whether  to  me  or  my  companion. 

**  Why,  lord ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Bucket,  taking  the  answer  on 
himself.     "  Of  course  you  may." 

It  was  all  said  in  a  moment,  and  they  took  me  between  them, 
wrapped  in  the  cloaL 

"  I  have  just  left  Richard,"  said  Mr.  Woodcourt.  "  I  have 
been  sitting  with  him  since  ten.o'clock  last  night." 

"  O  dear  me,  he  is  ill ! " 

"  No,  no,  believe  me ;  not  ill,  but  not  quite  well.  He  was  de- 
pressed and  faint — ^you  know  he  gets  so  worried  and  so  worn 
sometimes — and  Ada  sent  to  me  of  course ;  and  when  I  came 
home  I  found  her  note,  and  came  straight  here.  Well  1  Richard 
revived  so  much  after  a  little  while,  and  Ada  was  so  happy,  and 
so  convinced  of  its  being  my  doing,  though  God  knows  I  had 
little  enough  to  do  with  it,  that  I  remained  with  him  until  he  had 
been  fast  asleep  some  hours.  As  fast  asleep  as  she  is  now,  I 
hope!" 

His  friendly  and  familiar  way  of  speaking  of  them,  his  un- 
affected devotion  to  them,  the  grateful  confidence  with  which  I 
knew  he  inspired  my  darling,  and  the  comfort  he  was  to  her  \ 
could  I  separate  all  this  from  his  promise  to  ;ne  ?  How  thank- 
less I  must  have  been  if  it  had  not  recalled  the  words  he  said  t9 
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ai«,  when  he  was  so  moved  by  the  chaDge  in  my  appeaimnoe  * 
**  I  will  accept  him  su  a  trust,  and  it  shall  be  a  sacred  one ! " 

We  now  turned  into  another  narrow  street  "  Mr.  Wood- 
court,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  who  had  eyed  him  closely  as  we  came 
along,  ^'  our  business  takes  us  to  a  law-stationer's  here ;  a  cer- 
tain Mr.  Snagsby's.  What,  you  know  him,  do  you  ?"  He  was 
so  quick  that  he  saw  it  in  an  instant. 

"  Yes,  I  know  a  little  of  him,  and  have  called  upon  him  ai 
diis  place." 

"  Indeed,  sir  ? "  said  Mr.  IJucket  "  Then  will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  let  me  leave  Miss  Summerson  with  you  for  a  moment* 
while  I  go  and  have  half  a  word  with  him  ?  " 

The  last  police  officer  with  whom  he  had  conferred  was  stand- 
ing silently  behind  us.  1  was  not  aware  of  it  until  he  struck  in, 
on  my  saying  I  heard  some  one  crying, 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  miss,"  he  returned.  "  It's  Snagsb/s 
servant." 

"Why,  you  see,"  said  Mr.. Bucket,  **  the  girl's  subject  to  fits, 
and  has  'em  bad  upon  her  to-night.  A  most  contrairy  ciraim- 
stance*  it  is,  for  I  want  certain  information  out  of  that  girl,  and 
she  must  be  brought  to  reason  somehow." 

"At  all  events,  they  wouldn't  be  up  yet,  if  it  wasn't  for  her, 
Mr.  Bucket,"  said  the  other  man.  "  She's  been  at  it  pretty  well 
all  night,  sir." 

"  Well,  that's  true,"  he  returned.  "  My  light's  burnt  out. 
Show  yours  a  moment." 

All  this  passed  in  a  whisper,  a  door  or  two  from  the  house  in 
which  I  could  faintly  hear  crying  and  moaning.  In  the  little 
round  of  light  produced  for  the. purpose,  Mr.  Backet  went  up 
to  the  door  and  knocked.  The  door  was  opened,  after  he  had 
knocked  twice ;  and  he  went  in,  leaving  us  standing  in  the 
street. 

"  Miss  Summerson,"  said  Mr.  Woodcourt ;  "  i^  without  obtiud- 
ing  myself  on  your  confidence,  I  may  remain  near  you,  pray  let 
me  do  so." 

"  You  are  truly  iuiid»"  I  answered.  "  I  need  wish  to  keep  no 
secret  of  my  own  from  you ;  if  I  keep  any  it  is  another's." 

"  1  quite  understand.  Trust  me,  I  will  remain  near  you  only 
so  long  as  I  can  fully  respect  iL" 

"  I  trus*  implicitly  to  you,"  I  said.  "  I  know  and  deeply  feel 
how  sacredly  you  keep  your  promise." 

After  a  short  time  the  little  round  of  light  shone  out  agaiiip 
and  Mr.  Bucket  advanced  towards  us  in  it  with  his  earnest  (ace 
^*'^^'^Sl  tocoye  i^Miss  Summerson,"  he  said,  "and  sit  dow» 
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by  the  fire  Mr.  Woodcourt,  from  infonnatian  I  have  received 
[  understand  you  are  a  medical  fnan.  Would  you  look  to  thii 
girl  and  see  if  anything  can  J)e  done  to  bring  her  round.  She 
has  a  letter  somewhere  that  I  particularly  want.  It's  not  in  her 
box,  and  I  think  it  intist  be  about  her ;  but  slie  is  so  twisted  and 
clenched  up,  that  she  is  diRicult  to  handle  without  hurting." 

We  all  three  went  into  the  house  together ;  although  it  was 
cold  and  raw,  it  smelt  close  too  from  being  up  all  night  In 
the  passage,  t>ehind  the  door,  stood  a  scared,  sorrowful-looking 
little  man  in  a  grey  coat,  who  seemed  to  have  a  naturally  polite 
manner,  and  spoke  meekly. 

"Down-stairs  if  you  please,  Mr.  Bucket,"  said  he.  "The 
lady  will  excuse  the  front  kitchen  ;  we  use  it  as  our  workaday 
sitting-room.  The  back  is  Custer's  bed-room,  and  in  it  she's  a 
carrying  on,  poor  thing,  to  a  frightful  extent ! " 

We  went  down-stairs,  followed  by  Mr.  Snagsby,  as  I  soon 
found  the  little  man  to  be.  In  the  front  kitchen,  sitting  by  the 
fire,  was  Mrs.  Snagsby,  with  very  red  eyes  and  a  very  severe 
expression  of  face. 

"  My  little  woman,"  said  Mr.  Snagsby,  entering  behind  us, 
"  to  wave — not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  my  dear — hos- 
tilities, for  one  single  moment,  in  the  course  of  this  prolonged 
aight,  here  is  Inspector  Bucket,  Mr.  Woodcourt  and  a  lady." 

She  looked  very  much  astonished,  as  she  had  reason  for  <k>in^ 
and  looked  particularly  hard  at  me. 

''  My  little  woman,"  said  Mr.  Snagsby,  sitting  down  in  the 
remotest  corner  by  the  door,  as  if  he  were  taking  a  liberty,  "it 
is  not  unlikely  that  you  may  inquire  of  me  why  Inspector 
Bucket,  Mr.  Woodcourt,  and  a  lady,  call  upon  us  in  Cook's 
Court,  Cursitor  Street,  at  the  present  hour.  I  don't  know.  I 
have  not  the  least  idea.  If  I  was  to  t)e  informed,  I  should  de- 
spair of  understanding,  and  I'd  rather  not  be  told." 

He  appeared  so  miserable,  sitting  with  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  and  I  appeared  so  unwelcome,  that  I  was  going  to  offer 
aa  apology,  when  Mr.  Bucket  took  the  matter  on  himself. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Snagsby,"  said  he,  "  the  best  thing  you  can  do, 
is  to  go  along  with  Mr.  Woodcourt  to  look  after  your  Custer — ^" 

"  My  Custer,  Mr.  Bucket  I "  cried  Mr.  Snagsby.  "  Go  on, 
sir,  go  on.     I  shall  be  charged  with  that  next." 

"  And  to  hold  the  candle,"  pursued  Mr.  Bucket  without  cor- 
recting himself,  "  or  hold  her,  or  make  yourself  useful  in  any 
way  you're  asked.  Which  there's  not  a  man  alive  more  ready 
to  do  ;  for  you're  a  man  of  urbanity  and  suavity,  you  know,  wai 
you've  got  the  sort  of  heart  that  can  feel  for  another.    (Mi 
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Woodcourt,  would  you  be  so  good  as  to  see  to  her,  and  if  yon 
can  get  that  letter  from  her,  to  let  me  have  it  as  soon  as  evei 
you  can  ?) " 

As  they  went  out,  Mr.  Bucket  made  me  sit  down  in  a  cornel 
by  the  fire,  and  take  off  my  wet  shoes,  which  he  turned  up  to 
diy  upon  the  fender ;  talking  all  the  time. 

"  Don't  you  be  at  all  put  out,  miss,  by  the  want  of  a  hospit- 
able, look  firom  Mrs.  Snagsby  there,  because  she's  under  a  mis- 
take altogether.  She'll  find  that  out,  sooner  than  will  be  agree- 
able to  a  lady  of  her  generally  correct  manner  of  forming  her 
thoughts,  because  I'm  a  going  to  explain  it  to  her."  Here, 
standing  on  the  hearth  with  his  wet  hat  and  shawls  in  his  hand, 
himself  a  pile  of  wet,  he  turned  to'  Mrs.  Snagsby.  "  Now  the 
first  thing  that  I  say  to  you,  as  a  married  woman,  possessing 
what  you  may  call  charms,  you  know — *  Believe  me,  if  all  those 
endearing,  and  cetrer' — you're  well  acquainted  with  the  song, 
because  it's  in  vain  for  you  to  tell  me  that  yon  and  good  society 
are  strangers — charms — attractions,  mind  you,  that  ought  to 
give  you  confidence  in  yourself— is,  that  you've  done  it." 

Mrs.  Snagsby  looked  rather  alarmed,  relented  a  little,  and 
faltered,  what  did  Mr.  Bucket  mean  ? 

"  What  does  Mr.  Bucket  mean  ? "  he  repeated ;  and  I  saw, 
by  his  face,  that  all  the  time  he  talked  he  was  listening  for  the 
discovery  of  die  letter — to  my  own  great  agitation  ;  for  I  knew 
then  how  important  it  must  be ;  "  I'll  tell  you  what  he  means, 
ma'am.  Go  and  see  Othello  acted.  That's  the  tragedy  for 
you." 

Mrs.  Snagsby  consciously  asked  why. 

"Why?"  said  Mr.  Bucket.  "Because  you'll  come  to  that, 
if  you  don't  look  out.  Why,  at  the  very  moment  while  I  speak, 
I  know  what  your  mind's  not  wholly  free  from,  respecting  this 
young  lady.  But  shall  I  tell  you  who  this  young  lady  is  ?  Now, 
come,  you're  what  I  call  an  intellectual  woman — with  your  soul 
too  lai^e  for  your  body,  if  you  come  to  that,  and  chafing  it — 
and  you  know  me,  and  you  recollect  where  you  saw  me  last, 
and  what  was  talked  of  in  that  circle.  Don't  you  ?  Yes ! 
Very  well.     Thb  young  lady  is  that  young  lady." 

Mrs.  Snagsby  appeared  to  understand  the  reference  bettei 
tiian  I  did  at  the  time. 

"  And  Toughey — him  as  you  call  Jo — was  mixed  up  in  the 
same  business,  and  no  other ;  and  the  law-writer  that  you  know 
of^  was  mixed  up  in  the  same  business,  and  no  other ;  and  youi 
husband,  with  no  more  kpowle^e  of  it  than  your  great-grand 
(ather,  W2»  niixe^  ^p  (fey  Mr.  Wkinghom,  deceased,  his  benl 
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cajtoQiei)  in  the  i^ame  business,  and  no  other;  and  the  whole 
bileing  of  people  wks  mixed  up  in  the  same  business,  and  no 
other.  And  yet  a  married  woman,  possessing  your  attracfions, 
shuts  her  eyes  (and  sparklers  too),  and  goes  and  runs  lier  deli- 
cate-formed head  against  a  wall.  Why,  I  am  ashamed  of  you  I 
(I  expected  Mr.  Woodcourt  might  have  got  it,  by  this  time.)" 

Mrs.  Snagsby  shook  her  head,  and  put  her  handkercliief  to 
her  eyes. 

"  Js  that  all  ?  "  said  Mr.  Bucket,  excitedly.  "  No.  See  what 
happens.  Another  person  mixed  up  in  that  business  and  no 
other,  a  person  in  a  wretched  state,  comes  here  to-night,  and  is 
seen  a  speaking  to  your  maid-servant ;  and  between  her  and 
your  maid-servant  there  passes  a  paper  that  I  would  give  a 
hundred  pound  for^  down.  What  do  you  do  ?  You  hide  and 
you  watch  'em,  and  you  pounce  upon  that  maid  servant — know- 
mg  what  she's  subject  to,  and  what  a  Uttle  thing  will  bring  'em 
on — in  that  surprisinff  manner,  and  with  that  severity,  that  by 
the  Lord,  she, goes  on  and  keeps  off,  when  a  Life  may  be  hang- 
ing upon  that  girl's  words  ! " 

He  so  thoroughly  meant  what  he  said  now,  that  I  involun- 
tarily clasped  my  hands,  and  felt  the  room  turning  away  from 
me.  But  it  stopped.  Mr.  Woodcourt  came  in,  put  a  paper  into 
his  handy  and  went  away  again. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Snagsby,  the  only  amends  you  can  make,"  said 
Mr.  Bucket,  rapidly  glancing  at  it,  "  is  to  let  me  speak  a  word 
to  this  young  lady  in  private  here.  And  if  you  know  of  any 
help  that  you  can  give  to  that  gentleman  in  the  next  kitchen 
there,  or  can  think  of  any  one  thing  thaf  s  likelier  than  anothei 
to  bring  the  girl  round,  do  your  swiftest  and  best!"  In  an 
instant  she  was  gone,  and  he  had  shut  the  door.  "  Now,  my 
dear,  you're  steady,  and  quite  sure  of  yourself?" 

"Quite,"  saidL 

"  Whose  writing  is  that  ?  " 

It  was  my  mother's.  A  pencil-writing,  on  a  crushed  and 
torn  piece  of  paper,  blotted  with  wet.  folded  roughly  like  a 
letter,  and  directed  to  me  at  my  Guardian's. 

"  Yqu  know  the  hand,"  he  said ;  "  and  if  you  are  firm  enough 
to  read  it  to  me,  do  I     But  be  particular  to  a  word." 

It  had  been  written  in  portions,  at  different  times.  I  read 
wliat  follows : 

**  I  came  to  the  cottage  with  two  objects.  First,  to  see  the  dear  one,  il 
I  could,  once  more — ^bat  only  to  see  her — not  to  speak  to  her,  or  let  hei 
now  that  I  was  t«ar.  The  other  object,  to  elode  pursuit,  and  to  be  lost 
Do  not  blame  the  tMthm  for  her  share.    The  asastance  that  the  rendsfW 
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me,  she  rendered  oa  oqr  itmngeat  asatniice  that  it  was  for  tiie  detr  ooe'f 
good.  You  remember  her  dead  child.  The  men's  consent  I  boa^t»  but 
her  help  was  freely  given." 

"  *  I  came.*    That  was  written,"  said  my  companion,  "  when 
she  rested  there.    It  bears  out  what  I  made  of  it.    I  was  right' 
The  next  was  written  at  another  time. 

'*!  have  wandered  a  long  distance,  and  for  many  boors,  and  I  know  thai 
I  most  soon  die.  These  streets  I  I  have  no  purpose  bat  to  die.  Whea 
I  left,  I  had  a  worse ;  but  I  am  saved  from  adding  that  guilt  to  '.he  rest. 
Cold,  wet,  and  fatigue,  are  sufficient  causes  for  my  being  found  dead :  but  I 
diall  die  of  others,  though  I  suffer  from  these.  It  was  righl  that  all  that 
had  sustained  me  dioold  give  way  at  once,  and  that  I  should  die  of  terror 
and  my  conscience." 

**Take  courage,"  said  Mr.  Bucket.  "There's  only  a  few 
words  more." 

Those,  too,  were  written  at  another  time.  To  all  appearance, 
almost  in  the  dark. 

*'  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  be  lost.  I  shall  be  soon  forgotten  so;,  gad 
sliall  disgrace  him  least.  I  have  nothing  about  me  by  which  I  can  be  rec- 
ognized. This  paper  I  part  with  now.  The  place  where  I  shall  He  down, 
if  I  can  yet  get  «o  far,  has  been  often  in  my  mmd.     FareweU.     Forgive." 

Mr.  Bucket,  supporting  me  with  his  arm,  lowered  me  gently 
into  my  chair.  **  Cheer  up  !  Don't  think  me  hard  with  you, 
my  dear,  but,  as  soon  as  ever  you  feel  equal  to  it,  get  your  slioes 
on  and  be  ready." 

I  did  as  he  required ;  but  I  was  left  there  a  long  time,  praying 
for  my  unhappy  mother.  They  were  all  occupied  with  the  poor 
girl,  and  I  heard  Mr.  Woodcourt  directing  ti)em,  and  s^^eaking 
to  her  often.  At  length  he  came  in  with  Mr.  Bucket ;  and 
said  that  as  it  was  important  to  address  her  gently,  he  thought 
it  best  that  I  should  ask  her  for  whatever  information  we  desired 
to  obtain.  There  was  no  doubt  that  she  could  now  reply  to 
questions,  if  she  were  soothed,  and  not  alarmed.  The  questions, 
Mr.  Bucket  said,  were  how  she  came  by  the  letter,  what  passed 
between  her  and  the  person  who  gave  her  the  letter,  and  where 
the  person  went.  Holding  my  mind  as  steadily  as  1  could  to 
these  points,  I  went  into  the  next  room  with  them.  Mr.  Wood- 
court  would  have  remained  outside,  but  at  my  solicitation  went 
in  with  us. 

The  poor  girl  was  sitting  on  the  floor  where  they  had  laid  het 
dov'n.  They  stood  around  her  though  at  a  little  distance,  thai 
the  might  have  air.    She  was  not  pretty,  and  looked  weak  and 
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pu<^  but  slie  had  a  plaintive  and  a  good  face,  though  it  was 
still  a  ittle  wild.  I  kneeled  on  the  ground  beside  her,  and  put 
her  p>^r  head  on  my  shoulder ;  whereupo:!  she  drew  her  ami 
round  \*\y  neck,  and  burst  into  tears. 

**  M^  poor  girl,"  said  I,  laying  my  face  against  her  forehead ; 
for  indeed  I  was  crying  too,  and  trembling ;  '*  it  seems  cruel  to 
tiouble  you  now,  but  more  depends  on  our  knowing  something 
about  this  letter,  than  I  could  tell  you  in  an  hour." 

She  began  piteously  declaring  that  she  didn't  mean  any  harm, 
she  didn't  mean  any  harm,  Mrs.  Snagsby. 

"  We  are  all  sure  of  that,"  said  I.  **  But  pray  tell  me  hon 
you  got  it." 

"  Yes,  dear  lady,  I  will,  and  tell  you  true.  Fll  tell  true,  in- 
deed,  Mrs.  Snagsby." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,"  said  I.     "  And  how  was  it  ?  " 

"  I  had  been  out  on  an  errand,  dear  lady — long  after  it  wai 
dark— quite  late ;  and  when  I  came  home,  I  found  a  common 
looking  person,  all  wet  and  muddy,  looking  up  at  our  house. 
When  she  saw  me  coming  in  at  the  door,  she  called  me  back, 
and  said  did  I  live  here  ?  and  I  said  yes,  and  she  said  she  knew 
only  one  or  two  places  about  here,  but  had  lost  her  way,  and 
couldn't  find  them.  O  what  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do  !  They 
won't  believe  me  I  She  didn't  say  any  harm  to  me,  and  I  didn't 
say  any  harm  to  her,  indeed,  Mrs.  Snagsby  I " 

It  was  necessary  for  her  mistress  to  comfort  her  ;  which  she 
did,  I  must  say,  with  a  good  deal  of  contrition ;  before  she 
could  be  got  beyond  this. 

''She  could  not  find  those  places,"  said  I. 

"  N9  I "  cried  the  girl,  shaking  her  head.  "  No  I  Couldn't 
find  them.  And  she  was  so  faint,  and  lame,  and« miserable,  O 
so  wretched  I  that  if  you  had  seen  her,  Mr.  Snagsby,  you'd  have 
given  her  half-a-crown,  I  know ! " 

**  Wdl,  Guster,  my  girl,"  said  he,  at  first  not  knowing  m  hat  to 
i«iy.     "  I  hope  I  should." 

''  And  yet  she  was  so  well  spoken,"  said  the  girl,  looking  at 
roe  with  wide-open  eyes,  ^'  that  it  made  a  person's  heart  bleed. 
And  so  she  said  to  me,  did  I  know  the  way  to  the  burying- 
ground  ?  And  I  asked  her  which  burying-^ound  ?  And  she 
said  the  poor  burying-ground.  And  so  I  told  her  I  had  been  a 
poor  child  myself,  and  it  was  according  to  parishes.  But  she 
said  she  meant  a  poor  burying  ground  not  very  far  firom  here, 
where  there  was  an  archway,  ana  a  step,  and  an  iron  gate." 

As  I  watched  her  hot^  wd  soothed  her  te  go  on,  I  saw  tl># 
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Mr.  Bucket  received  this  with  a  look  which  I  could  not  leparalt 
from  oiie  of  alarm. 

'<  O  dear,  dear ! "  cried  the  girl,  pressing  htr  hair  back  with 
her  hands,  '*  what  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do  !  She  meant  the 
burying-ground  where  the  man  was  buried  that  took  the  sleeping 
stuff— that  you  came  home  and  told  us  of^  Mr.  Snagsby — that 
fiightened  me  so,  Mrs.  Snagsby.  O  I  am  fiightened  agaia 
Hold  me ! " 

"  You  are  so  much  better  now,"  said  I.  "  Pi  v^^  piay  tell  me 
more." 

"  Yes  I  will,  yes  I  will !  But  don't  be  angr]  with  me,  thaf  s 
a  dear  lady,  because  I  have  been  so  ilL" 

Angry  with  her,  poor  soul  1 

"  There,  now  I  will,  now  I  will.  So  she  said  could  I  tell  her 
how  to  tind  it,  and  I  said  yes,  and  I  told  her  ;  md  she  looked 
at  me  with  eyes  like  almost  as  if  she  was  blind  and  herself  all 
waving  back.  And  so  she  took  out  the  letter,  ai  d  showed  it  me, 
and  said  if  she  was  to  put  that  in  the  post-o^uce,  it  would  be 
rubbed  out  and  not  minded  and  never  sent ;  -<  nd  would  I  take 
it  from  her,  and  send  it,  and  the  messenger  i;^  ould  be  paid  at 
the  house  ?  And  so  I  said  yes,  if  it  was  no  harm,  and  she  said 
no — no  harm.  And  so  I  took  it  from  her,  and  she  said  she  had 
nothing  to  give  me,  and  I  said  I  was  poor  mj^self  and  conse- 
quently wanted  nothing.  And  so  she  said  God  bless  you  1  and 
went." 

"And  did  she  go—?" 

"Yes,"  cried  the  girl,  anticipating  the  inquiry,  "yes!  she 
went  the  way  I  had  shown  her.  Then  I  came  in,  and  Mrs. 
Snagsby  came  behind  me  from  somewhere,  and  laid  hold  pf  me, 
and  I  was  frightened." 

Mr.  Woodcourt  took  her  kindly  from  me.  Mr.  Bucket 
wrapped  me  up,  and  immediately  we  were  in  the  street.  Mr. 
Woodcourt  hesitated,  but  I  said,  "  Don't  leave  me  now  1"  and 
Mr.  Bucket  added,  "You'll  be  better  with  us,  we  may  want  you ; 
don't  lose  time  !" 

I  have  the  most  confused  impressions  of  that  walk.     I  reo^ 
lect  that  it  was  neither  night  nor  day ;  that  morning  was  dawr 
ing,  but  the  street-lamps  were  not  yet  put  out ;  that  the  slec 
was  still  falling,  and  that  all  the  ways  were  deep  with  it     I  re< 
ollect  a  few  diilled  people  passing  in  the  streets.     I  re  collet 
the  wet  housetops,  the  clogged  and  bursting  gutters  and  wate^ 
spouts,  the  moonds  of  blackened  ice  and  snow  over  which  we 
passed,  the  nanowness  of  the  courts  by  which  we  went    At  the 
■ame  time  I  remember  diat  the  poor  girl  seemed  to  be  yet  teVinf 
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her  story  audibly  and  plainly  in  my  hearing ;  that  I  could  feel 
her  resting  on  my  arm ;  that  the  stained  house  fronts  put 
on  human  shapes  and  looked  at  me;  that  great  watergatei 
seemed  to  be  opening  and  closing  in  my  head,  or  in  the  air  ^ 
and  that  the  unreal  things  were  more  substantial  than  the  real. 

At  last  we  stood  under  a  dark  and  miserable  covered  way, 
where  one  lamp  was  burning  over  an  iron  gate,  and  where  the 
morning  feintly  struggled  in.  The  gate  was  closed.  Beyond  it, 
was  a  burial-|;round — a  dreadful  spot  in  which  the  night  wal 
very  slowly  stirring ;  but  where  I  could  dimly  see  heaps  of  dis- 
honoured graves  and  stones,  hemmed  in  by  filthy  houses,  with  a 
few  dull  lights  in  their  windows,  and  on  whose  walls  a  thick  hu- 
midity broke  out  like  a  disease.  On  the  step  at  the  gate,  drenched 
in  th?  fearful  wet  of  such  a  place,  which  oozed  and  splashed 
down  everywhere,  I  saw,  with  a  cry  of  pity  and  horror,  a  woman 
lying — Jenny,  the  mother  of  the  dead  child. 

I  ran  forward,  but  they  stopped  me,  and  Mr.  Woodcourt  en- 
treated me  with  the  g^eaiast  earnestness,  even  with  tears,  be- 
fore I  went  up  to  the  figi«K,  to  liiifen  for  an  instant  to  what  Mr. 
Bucket  said.     I  did  so,  as  Mbought     I  did  so^  as  I  am  sure. 

"  Miss  Summerson,  you'll  understand  me,  if  you  thi/iK  a  mo- 
ment.    They  changed  clothes  at  the  cottage." 

They  changed  dothes  at  the  cottage.  I  could  repeat  the 
words  in  my  mind,  and  I  knew  what  they  meant  of  them- 
selves;  but  I  attached  no  meaning  to  them  in  any  other 
connection. 

"  And  one  returned,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  "  and  one  went  on. 
And  the  one  that  went  on,  only  went  on  a  certain  way  agreed 
upon  to  deceive,  and  then  turned  across  country,  and  went  home. 
Think  a  moment ! " 

I  could  repeat  this  in  my  mind  too,  but  I  had  not  the  least 
idea  what  it  meant.     I  saw  before  me,  lying  on  the  step,  tlic 
mother  of  the  dead  child.     She  lay  there,  with  one  arm  creeping 
round  a  bar  of  the  iron  gate,  and  seeming  to  embrace  it.     She 
lay  there,  who  had  so  lately  spoken  to  my  mother.     She   lay 
there,  a  distressed,  unsheltered,  senseless  creature.     She  who 
had  brought  my  mother's  letter,  who  could  give  me  the  only  clue 
to  where  my  mother  was ;  she  who  was  to  guide  us  to  rescue  and 
save  her  whom  we  had  sought  so  far,  who  had  come  to  this  con- 
dition by  some  means  connected  with  my  mother  that  I  could  not 
follow,  and  might  be  passing  beyond  our  reach  and  help  at  that 
moment ;  she  lay  there,  and  they  stopped  me  I     I  saw,  but  did 
not  comprehend,  the  solenm  and  compassionate  look  ^"^J^^- 
ll'oodcourf  8  fece.     I  saw,  but  did  not  comprehend,  his  touching 
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the  other  on  the  breast  to  keep  him  back.  I  saw  him  stand  «m- 
co\'ered  in  tlie  bitter  air,  with  a  reverence  for  somethti^.  BbI 
my  understanding  for  all  this  was  gone. 

I  even  heard  it  said  between  them  : 

"Shall  she  go?" 

"  She  had  better  go.  Her  hands  should  be  the  first  to  toud* 
her.    They  have  a  higher  right  than  ours." 

I  passed  on  lo  the  gate,  and  stooped  down.  1  lifted  the 
heavjT  head,  put  the  long  dank  hair  aside,  and  turned  the  face. 
And  it  waa  my  mother,  cold  and  dead. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

Ptrtpective, 

PROCEED  to  other  passages  of  my  narratire.  From 
the  goodness  of  all  about  me,  I  derived  such  consoladon 
as  I  can  never  think  of  unmoved.  I  have  already 
said  so  much  of  myself,  and  so  much  still  remains,  that 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  my  sorrow.  I  had  an  illness,  but  it  waf 
not  a  long  one  ;  and  I  would  avoid  even  this  mention  of  it,  if  1 
could  quite  keep  down  the  recollection  of  their  sympathy. 

I  proceed  to  other  passages  of  my  narrative. 

During  the  time  of  my  illness,  we  were  still  in  London,  where 
Mrs.  Wcidcourt  had  come,  on  my  Guardian's  invitation,  to  stay 
with  us.  When  my  Guardian  thought  me  well  and  cheerfi^ 
enough  to  talk  with  him  in  our  old  way — though  I  could  have 
done  that  sooner,  if  he  would  have  believed  me — I  resumed  my 
work,  and  my  chair  beside  hb.  He  had  appointed  the  time 
himself,  and  we  were  alone. 

"  Dame  Trot,"  said  he,  receiving  me  with  a  kiss,  "  welcome 
to  the  Growlery  again,  my  dear.  I  have  a  scheme  to  develop, 
little  woman.  I  purpose  to  remain  here,  perhaps  for  six  months, 
periiaps  for  a  longer  time — as  it  may  be.  Quite  to  settle  here 
for  a  while,  in  short.'' 

"And  in  the  meanwhile  leave  Bleak  House  P"  said  I. 

"  Aye,  my  dear  ?  Bleak  House,"  he  returned,  "  must  Icait 
lo  take  care  of  itself." 

I  thougnt  his  tone  sounded  sorrowful ;  but,  looking  at  him,  I 
his  kind  face  lighted  up  by  its  pleasantf  st  smile. 

'  Bleak  House,"  he  repeated ,  and  his  tone  did  n^  wcnsA 
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lorrowfuly  I  foimdy  '*mast  learn  to  take  care  if  itself.  It  is  a 
long  way  from  Ada,  my  dear,  and  Ada  stands  much  iu  need  oi 
you." 

"  It  is  like  you,  Guardian,"  said  I,  **  to  have  been  taking  that 
into  c(msideration,  for  a  hap(^  surprise  to  both  of  us." 

'*  Not  so  disinterested  either,  my  dear,  if  you  mean  to  extol 
tie  for  that  virtue ;  since,  if  you  were  generally  on  the  road,  you 
could  be  seldom  with  me.  And  besides,  I  wish  to  hear  as 
much  and  as  often  of  Ada  as  I  can,  in  this  condition  of  estrange^ 
ment  from  poor  Rick.  Not  of  her  alone,  but  of  him  too,  poor 
fellow." 

"Have  you  seen  Mr.  Woodcourt,  this  morning,  Guardian ?" 

"  I  see  Mr.  Woodcourt  every  morning.  Dame  Durden," 

"  Does  he  still  say  the  same  of  Richard  ?  " 

"  Just  the  same.  He  knows  of  no  direct  bodily  illness  that 
he  has ;  on  the  contrary  he  believes  that  he  has  none.  Yet  he 
is  not  easy  about  him  ;  who  can  be  ?  " 

My  dear  girl  had  been  to  see  us  lately,  every  day ;  sometimes 
twice  in  a  day.  But  we  had  foreseen,  all  along,  that  this  would 
only  last  until  I  was  quite  myself.  We  knew  full  well  that  her 
fervent  heart  was  as  full  of  affection  and  gratitude  towards  her 
cousin  John  as  it  had  ever  been,  and  we  acquitted  Richard  of 
laying  any  injunctions  upon  her  to  stay  away ;  but  we  knew  on 
the  other  hand  that  she  felt  it  a  part  of  her  duty  to  him,  to  be 
sparing  of  her  visits  at  our  house.  My  Guardian's  delicacy  had 
soon  perceived  this,  and  had  tried  to  convey  to  her  that  he 
thought  she  was  right 

"Dear,  unfortunate,  mistaken  Richard,"  said  I.  "When 
will  he  awake  from  his  delusion ! " 

"  He  is  not  in  the  way  to  do  so  now,  my  dear,"  replied  my 
Guardian.  "  The  more  he  suffers,  the  more  averse  he  will  be 
to  me:  having  made  me  the  principal  representative  of  the 
great  occasion  of  his  suffering." 

I  could  not  help  adding,  "  So  unreasonably  ! " 

"  Ah,  Dame  Trot,  Dame  Trot ! "  returned  my  Guardian^ 
"  what  shall  we  find  reasonable  in  Jamdyce  and  Jamdyce  I 
Unreason  and  injustice  at  the  top,  unreason  and  injustice  at  the 
i^eart.and  at  the  bottom,  unreason  and  injustice  from  beginning- 
to  end — if  it  ever  has  an  end — how  should  poor  Rick,  always 
hovering  near  it,  pluck  reason  out  of  it  ?  He  no  more  gathers 
grapes  from  Aorns,  or  figjt  from  thistles,  than  older  men  did,  in 
old  times." 

His  gentleness  and  considf  ration  for  Rid  Jtrd,  wheninrsr  wi 
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spoke  of  him,  touched  me  so,  that  I  was  always  silent  on  diii 
subject  very  soon. 

*'  I  suppose  the  Ix>rd  Chancellor,  and  the  Vice  Chancellorsi 
and  the  whole  Chancery  battery  of  great  guns,  would  be  infin* 
itely  astonished  by  such  unreason  and  injustice  in  one  of  theii 
suitors,"  pursued  my  Guardian.  "  When  those  learned  gentle- 
men  begin  to  raise  moss-roses  from  the  powder  they  sow  ia 
their  wigs,  I  shall  begin  to  be  astonished  too  ! " 

He  checked  himself  in  glancing  towards  the  window  to  look 
where  the  wind  was,  and  leaned  on  the  back  of  my  chair  in- 
stead. 

"Well,  well,  little  woman  !  To  go  on,  my  dear.  This  rock 
we  must  leave  to  time,  chance,  and  hopeful  circumstance.  We 
must  not  shipwreck  Ada  upon  it  She  cannot  afford,  and  he 
cannot  afford,  the  remotest  chance  of  another  separation  from 
a  friend.  Therefore,  I  have  particularly  begged  of  Woodcourt, 
and  I  now  particularly  beg  of  you,  my  dear,  not  to  move  this 
subject  with  Rick.  Let  it  rest.  Next  week,  next  month,  next 
year,  sooner  or  later,  he  will  see  me  with  clearer  eyes.  I  can 
wait." 

But  I  had  already  discussed  it  with  him,  I  confes^  ^ ;  and  so, 
I  thought,  had  Mr.  Woodcourt. 

"So  he  tells  me,"  returned  my  Guardian.  "  Very  good.  He 
has  made  his  protest,  and  Dame  Durden  has  niade  hers,  and 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  about  it.  Now,  I  come  to 
Mrs.  Woodcuu  t.     How  do  you  like  her,  my  dear  ?  " 

In  answer  to  this  question,  which  was  oddly  abrupt,  I  said  I 
liked  her  very  much,  and  thought  she  was  more  agreeable  than 
she  used  to  be. 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  my  Guardian.  "  Less  pedigree  ?  Not 
so  much  of  Morgan-ap — what's  his  name  ?  " 

That  was  what  I  meant,  I  acknowledged  ;  though  he  was  a 
•ery  harmless  person,  even  when  we  had  had  more  of  him. 

*' Still,  upon  the  whole,  he  is  as  well  in  his  native  mountaiite," 
said  my  Guaraian.  "  I  agree  with  you.  Then,  little  woman, 
can  I  do  better  for  a  time  than  retain  Mrs.  Woodcourt  here  ?" 

No.    And  yet —  ' 

My  Guardian  looked  at  me,  waiting  for  what  I  had  to  say. 

I  had  nothing  to  say.  At  least  1  had  nothing  in  my  mind 
that  I  could  say.  I  had  an  undefined  impression  that  it  mi^t 
have  been  better  if  we  had  had  some  other  inmate,  but  I  co«ld 
hardly  have  explained  why,  even  to  myself.  Or,  if  to  myself 
certamly  not  to  anybody  else. 

**  Yoa  iee»"  nid  my  Guardian,  "our  neighbourhood  ia  ia 
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WToodcourt's  way,  aud  he  can  come  here  to  see  her  as  o(ten  as 
he  likes,  which  is  agreeable  to  them  both ;  and  she  is  fiamiliat 
to  us,  and  fond  of  you." 

Yes.  That  was  undeniable.  I  had  nothing  to  say  against  it. 
I  .cou' :  not  have  suggested  a  better  arrangement ;  but  I  was 
not  c^uiie  easy  in  my  mind.  Esther,  Esther,  why  not  ?  Esther, 
Uiink  1 

*'  It  is  a  very  good  plan  indeed,  dear  Guardian,  and  we  could 
not  do  better." 

"  Sure,  little  woman  ?  " 

Quite  sure.  I  had  had  a  moment's  time  to  think,  since  I  had 
urged  that  duty  on  myself,  and  I  was  quite  sure. 

"Good,"  said  my  Guardian.  "It  shall  be  done.  Carried 
unanimously." 

"  Carried  unanimously,"  I  repeated,  going  on  with  my  work. 

It  was  a  cover  for  his  book-table  that  I  happened  to  be  orna- 
menting. It  had  been  laid  by  on  the  night  preceding  my  sad 
journey,  and  never  resumed.  1  showed  it  to  him  now,  and  he 
admired  it  highly.  After  I  had  exi)lained  the  pattern  to  him, 
and  all  the  great  effects  that  were  to  come  out  by-and-by,  I 
thought  I  would  go  back  to  our  last  theme. 

"  You  said  dear  Guardian,  when  we  spoke  of  Mr.  Woodcourt 
before  Ada  left  us,  that  you  thought  he  would  give  a  long  trial 
to  another  country.     Have  you  been  advising  him  since  ?  " 

"  Yes,  little  woman  ;  pretty  often." 

"  Has  he  decided  to  do  so  ?  " 

"  1  rather  think  not." 

"  Some  other  prospect  has  opened  to  him,  perhaps  ?. "  said 
I. 

"Why — yes — perhaps,"  returned  my  Guardian,  beginning  his 
answer  in  a  very  deliberate  manner.  "  About  half  a  year  hence 
or  so,  there  is  a  medical  attendant  for  the  poor  to  be  appointed 
at  a  certain  place  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  pleas- 
antly situated  ,  streams  and  streets,  town  and  country,  mill  aud 
moor ;  and  seems  to  present  an  opening  for  such  a  man.  I 
mean,  a  man  whose  hopes  and  aims  may  sometimes  lie  (as  most 
men's  sometimes  do,  I  dare  say)  above  the  ordinary  level,  but 
to  i^hom  the  ordinary  level  will  be  high  enough  aifter  all,  if  it 
should  prove  to  be  a  way  of  usefulness  and  ^ood  service  lead- 
ing to  no  other.  All  generous  spirits  are  ambitious,  I  suppose ; 
but  the  ambition  that  calmly  trusts  itself  to  such  a  toad,  instead 
of  spasmodically  trying  to  fly  over  it,  is  of  the  kind  I  care  lor. 
It  is  Woodccurt*!  kind." 

"  And  will  he  (et  this  appointment  ?  "  I  asked. 
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^  Why,  Itttk  ivoauin,'*  returned  my  Gaardian,  smiling,  '  tid 
being  an  oracle,  I  cannot  confidently  say ;  bu'.  I  think  so.  Hii 
reputation  standi  very  high ;  there  were  people  from  that  part 
of  the  country  in  the  shipwreck ;  and,  strange  to  say,  I  believe 
the  best  inan  has  the  best  chance.  Vou  must  not  suppose  it  to 
be  a  fine  endowment.  It  is  a  very,  very  commonplace  affair,  my 
iear  ;  an  appointment  to  a  great  amount  of  work  and  a  si  laD 
Ai.iount  of  pay;  but  better  things  will  gatlier  about  it,  it  may  be 
fairly  hoped." 

"  The  poor  of  that  place  will  have  reason  to  bless  the  choice, 
if  it  falls  on  Mr.  Woodcourt,  Guardian." 

"  You  are  right,  little  woman  ;   that  I  am  sure  they  will." 

We  said  no  more  about  it,  nor  did  he  say  a  word  about  the 
future  of  Bleak  House.  But  it  was  the  first  time  I  bad  tako) 
my  seat  at  his  side  in  my  mourning  dress,  and  that  accounted 
for  it,  I  considered. 

I  now  began  to  visit  my  dear  girl  every  day,Jn  die  ddll  dark 
comer  where  she  lived.  The  morning  was  my  usual  time  ;  b'lt 
whenever  I  found  I  had  an  hour  or  so  to  spare,  I  put  on  my 
bonnet  and  busded  off  to  Chancery  Lane.  ITiey  were  both  so 
glad  to  see  me  at  all  hours,  and  used  to  brighten  up  so  when 
they  heard  me  opening  the  door  and  coming  in  (being  quite 
at  home,  I  never  knocked),  that  I  had  no  fear  of  becoming 
troublesome  just  yet. 

On  these  occasions  I  frequently  found  Richard  absent.  At 
other  times  he  would  be  writing,  or  reading  papers  in  the  Cause, 
at  that  table  of  his,  so  covered  with  papers,  which  was  never 
disturbed.  Sometimes  I  would  come  upon  him,  lingering  at 
the  door  of  Mr.  Vholes's  office.  Sometimes  1  would  meet  him 
in  the  neighbourhood,  lounging  about)  and  biting  his  nails.  I 
often  met  him  wandering  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  near  the  place  where 
[  had  first  seen  him,  O  how  different,  how  di^rent ! 

That  the  money  Ada  brought  him  was  melting  away  with  the 
candles  I  used  to  see  burning  after  dark  in  Mr.  Vholes's  office^ 
1  knew  very  well  It  was  not  a  large  amount  in  the  beginning ; 
he  had  married  in  debt ;  and  I  could  not  fkil  to  understand,  by 
this  time,  what  was  meant  by  Mr.  Vholes*s  Moulder  being  at  the 
wheel — as  I  still  heard  it  was.  My  dear  made  the  best  d 
housekeepers,  and  tried  hard  to  save ;  but  I  knew  ^at  tiiey 
were  getting  poorer  and  poorer  every  day. 

She  shone  in  the  miserable  comer  like  a  beautiful  star.  She 
adorned  and  graced  it  so,  that  it  became  another  place.  Palef 
than  she  had  been  at  home»  and  a  little  quieter  than  I  had 
tlMUfht  natonl  wlMm  the  wm  yet  to  cheerful  and  hiq[>efel|  hei 
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6ice  was  so  anshadowed,  that  I  half  believed  she  was  blind<*  J  bf 
her  love  for  Richard  to  his  ruinous  carect. 

I  went  one  day  to  dine  with  them,  while  I  was  under  this  iri- 
pression.  As  I  turned  into  Syniond's  Inn,  1  met  little  Misi 
Plite  coming  out.  She  had  been  to  make  a  stately  call  upon 
the  wards  in  Jarndyce,  as  she  still  called  them,  and  had  dtrrived 
tlie  hi^est  gratification  from  that  ceremony.  Ada  had  already 
told  me  that  she  called  every  Monday  at  five  o'clock,  with  one 
little  extra  white  bow  in  her  bonnet,  which  never  appeared 
there  at  any  other  time,  and  with  her  largest  reticule  of  docu 
ments  on  her  arm. 

"  My  dear  !  "  she  began.  "  So  delighted  !  How  do  you 
do !  So  glad  to  see  you.  And  are  you  going  to  visu  out 
interesting  Jarndyce  wards?  7i>  be  sure!  Our  bea^uy  is  at 
home,  my  dear,  and  wUl  be  charmed  to  see  you." 

"Then  Richard  is  not  come  in  yet?"  said  1.  "J  aui  glad 
of  that,  for  I  was  afi-aid  of  being  a  little  late." 

"No  he  is  not  come  in,"  returned  Miss  Flite.  ''He  has 
had  a  long  day  in  court.  I  left  him  there,  with  Vlioles.  You 
don't  like  Vholes,  I  hope?  Don't  like  Vholes.  Dangerous 
man!" 

"I  am  afraid  you  see  Richard  oftener  than  ever  now?" 
said  I. 

"  My  dearest,"  returned  Miss  Flite,  "  daily  and  hourly. 
You  know  what  I  told  you  of  the  attraction  on  the  Chancellor's 
table  ?  My  dear,  next  to  myself  he  is  the  most  constant  suitor 
in  court.  He  begins  quite  to  amuse  our  little  party.  Ve-ry 
friendly  little  party,  are  we  not  ?  " 

It  was  miserable  to  hear  this  fiom  her  poor  mad  lips, 
though  it  was  no  surprise. 

"  In  short,  my  valued  friend,"  pursued  Miss  Flite,  advanc- 
ing her  lips  to  my  ear,  with  an  air  of  equal  patronage  and 
mystery,  "  I  must  tell  you  a  secret  I  have  made  him  my  ex** 
ecutor.  Nominated,  constituted,  and  appointed  him.  In  ray 
svilL     Ye-es." 

"Indeed?"  said  I. 

**  Ye^s,"  repeated  Miss  Flite,  in  her  most  genteel  accents, 
*'my  executor,  administrator,  and  assign.  (Our  Chancery 
phrases,  my  love.)  I  have  reflected  that  if  I  should  wear  out, 
he  will  be  able  to  watch  that  judgment  Being  so  very  regulai 
in  his  attendance." 

It  made  me  sigh  to  think  of  him. 

*'I  did  at  one  time  mean,"  said  Miss  Flile,  echoing  tbt 
1%^  '^10  Hamkmlot^  coiiititiite,  aod  appwit  poor  Gndley 
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Also  very  regular,  my  charming  girl  I  assure  youi  HKMI 
exemplary  !  But  he  wore  out,  poor  man,  so  I  have  ippomtcd 
his  sftccessor.     Don't  mention  it.     This  is  in  confidence." 

She  carefully  opened  her  reticule  a  little  way,  and  showed  me 
a  folded  piece  of  paper  inside,  as  the  appointment  of  which  she 
ipole. 

"  Another  secret,  my  dear.  I  have  added  to  my  collection 
i(  birds." 

"  Really.  Miss  Flite  ?  "  said  I,  knowing  how  it  pleased  her  to 
ha*'.'  her  confidence  received  with  an  appearance  of  interest. 

She  nodded  several  times,  and  her  face  became  overcast  aud 
gloomy.  "Two  more.  I  ciall  them  the  wards  in  Jarndyce. 
They  are  caged  up  with  all  the  others.  With  Hope,  Joy, 
Youth,  Peace,  Rest,  Life.  Dust,  Ashes,  Waste,  Want,  Ruin, 
Despair,  Madness,  Death,  Cunning,  Folly,  Words,  Wigs,  Rags, 
Sheepskin,  Plunder,  Precedent,  Jargon,  Gammon,  and  Spin- 
ach ! " 

The  poor  soul  kissed  me,  with  the  most  troubled  look  I  had 
ever  seen  in  her ;  and  went  her  way.  Her  manner  of  running 
over  the  names  of  her  birds,  as  if  she  were  afraid  of  hearing 
them  even  from  her  own  lips,  quite  chilled  me. 

This  was  not  a  cheering  preparation  for  my  visit,  and  I  could 
have  dispensed  with  the  company  of  Mr.  Vholes,  when  Richard 
(who  arrived  within  a  minute  or  two  after  me)  brought  him  to 
share  our  dinner.  Although  it  was  a  very  plain  one,  Ada  and 
Richard  were  for  some  minutes  both  out  of  the  room  together, 
helping  to  get  ready  what  we  were  to  eat  and  drink.  Mr. 
Vholes  took  that  opportunity  of  holding  a  little  conversation  in 
a  low  voice  with  nie.  He  came  to  the  window  where  I  was 
sitting,  and  began  upon  Symond's  Inn. 

'*A  dull  place.  Miss  Summerson,  for  a  life  that  is  not  an 
official  one,"  said  Mr.  Vholes,  smearing  the  glass  with  his  black 
glove  to  make  it  clearer  for  me. 

"  There  is  not  much  to  see  here,"  said  I. 

"  Nor  to  hear,  miss,"  returned  Mr.  Vholes.  "  A  little  music 
does  occasionally  stray  in ;  but  we  are  not  musical  in  the  law, 
and  soon  eject  it.  I  hope  Mr.  Jarndyce  is  as  well  as  his  friends 
eould  wish  him  ?  " 

A  thanked  Mr.  Vholes,  e-^d  said  he  was  quite  welL 

"  I  have  not  the  pleasure  to  be  admitted  among  the  number 
of  his  friends  myself,"  said  Mr.  Vholes,  "  and  I  am  aware  thai 
the  gentlemen  of  our  profession  are  sometimes  regarded  in  such 
quarters  with  an  unfavourable  eye.  Our  plain  course,  however, 
under  good  report  an  1  evil  report,  and  all  kinds  of  {Mrcjudifllb 
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ywe  are  the  victims  of  prejudice)  is  to  have  everything  openly  car- 
ried on.     How  do  you  find  Mr.  C  looking,  Miss  Summerson  ?*• 

"  He  looks  very  ill.     Dreadfully  anxious." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Vholes. 

He  stood  behind  me,  with  his  long  black  figure  reaching  neavly 
tc  the  ceiling  of  those  low  rooms ;  feeUng  the  pimples  on  his 
fa*  tf  as  if  they  were  oinanients,  and  speaking  inwardly  and 
evenly  as  though  there  were  not  a  human  passion  or  emotion 
in  his  natuie. 

**  Mr.  Woodcourt  is  in  attendance  upon  Mr.  C,  I  believe?" 
Le  resumed. 

"  Mr.  Woodcourt  is  his  disinterested  friend,"  I  answered. 

''  But  i  mean  in  professional  attendance,  medical  attendance  " 

"That  can  do  Httle  for  an  unhappy  mind,"  said  I. 

"  Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Vholes. 

So  slow,  so  eager,  so  bloodless  and  gaunt,  I  felt  as  ')!  Richard 
were  wasting  away  beneath  the  eyes  of  this  adviser,  and  there 
were  something  of  the  Vampire  in  him. 

"  Miss  Summerson,"  said  Mr.  Vholes,  very  slowly  rubbing  his 
gloved  hands,  as  if,  to  his  cold  sense  of  touch,  they  were  much 
the  same  in  black  kid  or  out  of  it,  "  this  was  an  ill-advised  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  C's." 

1  begged  he  would  excuse  me  for  discussing  it.  They  had 
been  engaged  when  they  were  bodi  very  young,  I  told  him  (a 
little  indignantly),  and  when  the  prospect  before  them  was  much 
fiiirer  and  brighter.  When  Richard  had  not  yielded  himself  to 
the  unhappy  influence  which  now  darkened  his  life. 

"Just  so,"  assented  Mr.  Vholes  again.  "Still,  with  a  view 
to  everything  being  openly  carried  on,  I  will,  with  your  permis- 
sion. Miss  Summerson,  observe  to  you  that  I  consider  this  a 
veiy  ill-advised  marriage,  indeed.  I  owe  the  opinion,  not  only 
to  Mr.  C's  connexions,  against  whom  I  should  naturally  wish  to 
protect  myself,  but  also  to  my  own  reputation— dear  to  myself, 
as  a  professional  man  aiming  to  keep  respectable  ;  dear  to  my 
three  girls  at  home,  for  whom  I  am  striving  to  realise  some 
little  independence ;  dear,  I  will  even  say,  to  my  aged  father, 
whom  it  is  my  privilege  to  support." 

"  It  would  become  a  very  different  marriage,  a  much  happier 
and  better  marriage,  another  marriage  altogether,  Mr.  Vholes," 
said  I,  "  if  Richard  were  persuaded  to  turn  his  back  on  the  fatal 
pursuit  in  which  you  are  engaged  with  him." 

Mr.  Vholes,  with  a  noiseless  cough — or  rather  gasp — into  od< 
of  his  black  glo\'es,  inclined  iiis  h«ttd  as  if  he  did  not  whoUj  di» 
fwtc  even  that 
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•*  Miss  Stti.imerson/'  he  said,  "  it  may  be  so ;  aod  I  freely 
aJmit  that  the  young  lady  who  has  taken  Mr.  Cs  name  u|ioo 
herself  in  so  ill-advised  a  manner — you  will- 1  am  sure  not  quju- 
re)  with  aie  for  throwing  out  that  remark  again,  as  a  duty  I  owe 
to  Mr.  Cs  connexions — is  a  highly  genteel  young  lady.  Busi- 
ness has  prevented  me  from  mixing  much  with  general  society^ 
in  any  but  a  professional  character  ;  still  I  trust  I  am  competeni 
to  perceive  that  she  is  a  highly  genteel  young  lady.  As  to 
beauty,  I  am  not  a  judge  of  that  myself,  j.nd  I  never  did  give 
much  attention  to  it  from  a  boy  ;  but  I  dare  say  the  young  lady 
is  equally  eligible,  in  that  point  of  view.  She  is  considered  so 
(I  have  h  eard)  among  the  clerks  in  the  Inn,  and  it  is  a  point 
more  in  their  way  than  in  mine.  In  reference  to  Mr.  Cs  pur- 
suit of  his  interests — " 

"  O  !     His  interests,  Mr.  Vholes  ! " 

"  Pardon  me,"  returned  Mr.  Vholes,  going  on  in  exactly  the 
same  inward  and  dispassionate  manner.  "  Mr.  C.  takes  certain 
interests  under  certain  wills  disputed  in  the  suit.  It  is  a  term 
wc  use.  In  reference  to  Mr.  Cs  pursuit  pf  his  interests,  I  men- 
tioned to  you,  Miss  Summerson,  the  first  time  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  you,  in  my  desire  that  everything  should  be  openly 
carried  on — I  used  those  words,  for  1  happened  afterwards  to 
note  them  in  my  diary,  which  is  producible  at  any  time — I  men- 
tioned to  you  that  Mr.  C  had  laid  down  the  principle  of  watch- 
ing his  own  interests;  and  that  when  a  client  of  mine  laid  down 
a  principle  which  was  not  of  an  immoral  (that  is  to  say,  unlaw- 
ful) nature,  it  devolved  upon  me  to  carry  it  out.  I  have  carried 
it  out ;  I  do  carry  it  out.  But  I  will  not  smooth  things  over,  to 
any  connexion  of  Mr.  Cs,  on  any  account.  As  open  as  I  was 
to  Mr.  Jarndyce,  I  am  to  you.  I  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a 
professional  duty  to  be  so,  though  it  can  be  charged  to  no  one. 
[  o|x:nly  say,  unpalatable  as  it  may  be,  that  I  consider  Mi.  Cs 
atTairs  in  a  very  bad  way,  that  I  consider  Mr.  C  himself  in  a 
/cry  bad  way,  and  that  I  regard  this  as  an  exceedingly  ill-advised 
ijiarriage. — Am  I  here,  sir  ?  Yes,  I  thank  you ;  I  am  here, 
Mr.  C,  and  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  some  agreeable  conversa- 
tion with  Miss  Summerson,  for  which  1  have  to  thank  you  very 
juxh,  sir ! " 

He  broke  off  thus,  in  answer  to  Richard,  who  addressed  him 
as  he  came  into  tlie  room.  By  this  time  I  too  well  understood 
Mr.  Vholes's  scrupulous  way  of  saving  himself  and  his  respect^^ 
Dility,  not  to  feel  that  our  worst  fears  did  but  keep  pace  with  hb 
client's  progress.  . 

W«  mX  diowa  to  diniMr,  aad  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observ 
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ing  Richard,  anxiously.  I  was  not  disturbed  by  Mr.  Vholei 
(who  took  oft' his  gloves  to  dine),  though  he  sat  opposite  to  me 
at  the  small  table  ;  for  I  doubt  if,  looking  up  at  all,  he  once  re- 
moved his  eyes  from  his  host's  face.  I  found  Richard  thin  and 
languid,  slovenly  in  his  dress,  abstracted  in  his  manner,  forcing 
his  spirits  now  and  then,  and  at  other  intervals  relapsing  mto  f 
dull  thoughtfulness.  About  his  large  bright  eyes  that  used  to 
be  so  merry,  there  was  a  wanness  and  a  restlessness  that  changed 
them  altogether  I  cannot  use  the  expression  that  he  looked 
old.  There  is  a  ruin  of  youth  which  is  not  like  age  ;  and  into 
such  a  ruin,  Richard's  youth  and  youthful  beauty  had  all  fallen 
away. 

He  ate  little,  and  seemed  indifferent  what  it  was ;  showed 
himself  to  be  much  more  impatient  than  he  used  to  be ;  and 
was  quick,  even  with  Ada.  I  thought,  at  first,  that  his  old 
lighthearted  manner  was  all  gone  ;  but  it  shone  out  of  him 
sometimes,  as  I  had  occasionally  known  little  momentary 
glimpses  of  my  own  old  face  to  look  out  upon  me  from  the  glass. 
His  laugh  had  not  quite  left  him  either  ;  but  it  was  like  the  echo 
of  a  joyful  sound,  and  that  is  always  sorrowful. 

Yet  he  was  as  glad  as  ever  in  his  old  affectionate  way,  to 
have  me  there  ;  and  we  talked  of  the  old  times  pleasantly. 
These  did  not  appear  to  be  interesting  to  Mr.  Vholes,  though 
he  occasionally  made  a  gasp  which  I  believe  was  his  smile.  Ha 
rose  shortly  after  dinner,  and  said  that  with  the  permission  of 
the  ladies  he  would  retire  to  his  office. 

**  Always  devoted  to  business,  Vholes ! "  cried  Richard. 

**  Yes,  Mr.  C,"  he  returned,  "  the  interests  of  clients  arenevei 
to  be  neglected,  sir.  They  are  paramount  in  the  thoughts  of  a 
professional  man  like  myself,  who  wishes  to  preserve  a  good 
name  among  his  fellow-practitioners  and  society  at  large.  My 
lenying  myself  the  pleasure  of  the  present  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, may  not  be  wholly*  irrespective  of  your  own  interests,  Mr. 
C/' 

Richard  expressed  himself  quite  sure  of  that,  and  lighted  Mi. 
VTioles  out.  On  his  return  he  told  us,  more  than  once,  that 
Vholes  was  a  good  fellow,  a  safe  fellow,  a  man  who  did  what  he 
/iretended  to  do,  a  very  good  fellow,  indeed !  He  was  so  defiant 
about  it,  that  it  struck  me  he  had  begun  to  doubt  Mr.  Vholes. 

Then  he  threw  himself  on  the  sofa,  tired  out ;  and  Ada  and 
1  put  things  to  rights,  for  they  had  no  other  servant  than  the 
woman  who  attended  to  the  chambers.  My  dear  girl  had  a 
cottage  piano  there,  «nd  quietiy  sat  down  to  ting  some  of 
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RicharJs  favourites ;  the  lamp  being  first  removed  into  Ae  neH 
room,  as  he  complained  of  its  hurting  his  eyes. 

I  sat  between  them  at  my  dear  girl's  side,  and  felt  very  md 
tncholy  listening  to  her  sweet  voice.  I  think  Richard  did  too ; 
I  think  he  darkened  the  room  for  that  reason.  She  had  been 
singing  some  time,  rising  between-whiles  to  bend  over  him  and 
speak  to  him ;  when  Mr.  VVoodcourt  came  in.  Then  he  sal 
down  by  Richard ;  and  half  playfully,  half  earnestly,  quite  nat- 
urally and  easily,  found  out  how  he  felt,  and  where  he  had  been 
all  day.  Presently  he  proposed  to  accompany  him  in  a  short 
walk  on  one  of  the  bridges,  as  it  was  a  moonlight  airy  night : 
and  Richard  readily  consenting,  they  went  out  together. 

They  left  my  dear  girl  still  sitting  at  the  piano,  and  me  stfll 
sitting  beside  her.  When  they  were  gone  out,  I  drew  my  arm 
round  her  waist.  She  put  her  left  hand  in  mine  (I  was  sitting 
on  that  side),  but  kept  her  right  upon  the  keys — agoing  over  and 
over  them,  without  striking  any  note. 

"  Esther,  my  dearest,"  she  said,  breaking  silence,  "  Richard 
is  never  so  well,  and  I  am  never  so  easy  about  him,  as  w^hen  he 
is  with  Allan  Woodcourt.     We  have  to  thank  you  for  that" 

I  pointed  out  to  my  darling  how  this  could  scarcely  be,  be- 
cause Mr.  Woodcourt  had  come  to  her  cousin  John's  house,  and 
had  known  us  all  there  ;  and  because  he  had  always  liked  Rich- 
ard, and  Richard  had  always  liked  him,  and — and  so  forth. 

**  All  true,"  said  Ada ;  **  but  that  he  is  such  a  devoted  friend 
to  us,  we  owe  to  you." 

I  thought  it  best  to  let  my  dear  girl  have  her  way,  and  to  tay 
no  more  about  it.  So  I  said  as  much.  I  said  it  lightly,  because 
I  felt  her  trembling. 

"  Esther,  my  dearest,  I  want  to  be  a  good  wife,  a  very,  vay 
good  wife  indeed.     You  shall  teach  me." 

I  teach  !  I  said  no  more ;  for  I  noticed  the  hand  that  was 
fluttering  over  the  keys,  and  I  knew  that  it  was  not  I  who 
ought  to  speak ;  that  it  was  she  who  had  something  to  say  to 
me. 

"When  I  married  Richard,  I  was  not  insensible  to  what  was 
before  him.  I  had  been  perfectly  happy  for  a  long  time  with 
you,  and  I  had  never  known  any  trouble  or  anxiety,  so  loved 
and  cared  for ;  but  I  understood  the  danger  he  was  in,  dear 
Esther." 

"  I  know,  I  know,  my  darling." 

*'  When  we  were  married,  I  had  some  little  hope  that  I  mi^t 
be  able  to  convince  him  of  his  mistake ;  that  he  might  come  to 
ragard  it  in  a  worn  wmy  m  my  husband,  and  not  pursue  it  all  dK 
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more  desperately  for  my  sake — as  he  does.  But  if  I  had  not 
had  that  hope,  I  would  have  married  him  just  the  same,  Esther- 
Just  the  same ! " 

In  the  momentary  firmness  of  the  hand  that  was  never  stiH— 
a  firmness  inspired  by  the  utterance  of  these  last  words,  and 
dying  away  with  them — I  saw  the  confirmation  of  her  earnest 
tones. 

"  You  are  not  to  think,  my  dearest  Esther,  that  I  fail  to  sec 
what  you  see,  and  fear  what  you  fear.  No  one  can  understand 
him  better  than  I  do.  The  greatest  wisdom  that  ever  lived  in 
the  world  could  scarcely  know  Richard  better  than  my  love 
does." 

She  spoke  so  modestly  and  softly,  and  her  trembling  hand 
expressed  such  agitation,  as  it  moved  to  and  fro  upon  the  silent 
notes !     My  dear,  dear  girl  I 

"  I  see  him  at  his  worst,  every  day.  I  watch  him  in  his  sleep. 
I  know  every  change  of  his  face.  But  when  1  married  Richard 
I  was  quite  determined,  Esther,  if  Heaven  would  help  me, 
never  to  show  him  that  I  grieved  for  what  he  did,  and  so  to 
make  him  more  unhappy.  I  want  him,  when  he  come^  home, 
to  find  no  trouble  in  my  face.  I  want  him,  when  he  looks  at  me, 
to  see  what  he  loved  in  me.  I  married  him  to  do  tliis,  and  this 
supports  me." 

I  felt  her  trembling  more.  I  waited  for  what  was  yet  to 
come,  and  I  now  thought  I  began  to  know  what  it  was. 

"  And  something  else  supports  me,  Esther." 

She  stopped  a  minute.  Stopped  speaking  only ;  her  hand  was 
still  in  motion. 

**  I  look  forward  a  little  while,  and  I  don't  know  what  great 
aid  may  come  to  me.  When  Richard  turns  his  eyes  upon  me 
then,  there  may  be  something  lying  on  my  breast  more  eloquent 
t6an  I  have  been,  with  greater  power  than  mine  to  show  him 
his  true  course,  and  win  him  back." 

Her  hand  stopped  now.  She  clasped  me  in  her  arms,  and  I 
clasped  her  in  mine. 

"  If  that  little  creature  should  fail  too,  Esther,  I  still  look  for- 
waid.  I  look  forward  a  long  while,  thiough  years  and  years^ 
and  think  that  then,  when  I  am  growing  old,  or  when  I  am  dead 
perhaps,  a  beautiful  woman,  his  daughter,  happily  married,  may 
be  proud  of  him  and  a  blessing  to  him.  Or  that  a  generous 
brave  man,  as  handsome  as  he  used  to  be,  as  hopefiil,  and  far 
more  happy,  may  walk  in  the  sunshine  with  him,  honouring  his 

Ey  head,  and  saying  to  himself^  'J  thank  God  this  is  mtj 
ler !  mined  bjr  a  fatd  iaheritance,  and  restored  through  m%  I  "* 
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O,  my  sweet  girl,  what  a  heart  was  that  which  beat  to  CmI 

against  me ! 

'*  These  hoyes  uphold  me,  my  dear  Esther,  and  1  know  they 
will.  Though  sometimes  even  they  depart  from  me,  before  a 
dread  that  arises  when  I  look  at  Richard." 

I  tried  tc  cheer  my  darling,  and  asked  her  what  it  was? 
Sc'bbing  and  weeping,  she  replied : 

''  That  he  may  not  live  to  see  his  child." 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

A  Duc0vety» 

|HF,  da)rs  when  I  frequented  that  miserable  comer 
which  my  dear  girl  brightened,  can  never  fade  in  my 
remembrance.  I  never  see  it,  and  I  never  wish  to  see 
it,  now ;  I  have  been  there  only  once  since ;  but  in  my 
memory  there  is  a  mournful  glory  shining  on  the  place,  which 
will  shine  forever. 

Not  a  day  passed,  without  my  going  there,  of  course.  At 
first  I  found  Mr.  Skimpole  there,  on  two  or  three  occasions, 
idly  playing  the  piano,  and  talking  in  his  usual  vivacious  strain. 
Now,  besides  my  very  much  mistrusting  the  probability  of  his 
being  there  without  making  Richard  poorer,  I  felt  as  if  there 
were  something  in  his  careless  gaiety,  too  inconsistent  with  what 
I  knew  of  the  depths  of  Ada*s  life.  I  clearly  perceived,  too, 
that  Ada  shared  my  feelings.  I  therefore  resolved,  after  much 
thinking  of  it,  to  make  a  private  visit  to  Mr.  Skimpole,  and  try 
delicately  to  explain  myself.  My  dear  girl  was  the  great  con- 
sideration that  made  me  Dold. 

1  set  off  one  morning,  accompanied  by  Charley,  for  Somers 
Town.  As  I  approached  the  house,  I  was  strongly  inclined  to 
turn  back,  for  I  felt  what  a  desperate  attempt  it  was  to  make  an 
impression  on  Mr.  Skimpole,  and  how  extremely  likely  it  was 
that  he  would  signally  defeat  me.  However,  I  thought  that  be- 
ing there,  I  would  go  through  with  it.  I  knocked  with  a  trem- 
bling hand  at  Mr.  Skimpole's  door — literally  with  a  hand,  fd 
the  knocker  was  gone — and  after  a  long  parley  gained  admis^ 
sion  from  an  Irishwoman,  who  was  in  the  area  when  I  knocked^ 
breaking  up  the  lid  of  a  water-butt  with  a  poker  to  light  the  firt 
with. 
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Mr.  Skiinpole,  lying  on  the  sofa  in  his  room,  plapng  the  flute 
a  little,  was  enchanted  to  see  me.  Now,  who  should  receive 
me,  he  asked  ?  Who  would  1  prefer  for  mistress  of  the  cere- 
monies? Would  1  have  his  Comedy  daughter,  his  Beauty 
daughter,  or  his  Sentiment  daughter  ?  Or  would  I  have  all  the 
daughters  at  onge,  in  a  perfect  nosegay  ? 

I  replied,  half  defeated  already,  that  I  wished  to  speak  to 
himself  only,  if  he  would  give  me  leave. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Summerson,  most  joyfully  !  Of  course,"  he 
$aid,  bringing  his  chair  near  mine,  and  breaking  into  his  fasci- 
nating saiile,  "  of  course  it's  not  business.     Then  if  s  pleasure  ! " 

I  said  it  certainly  was  not  business  that  I  came  upon,  but  it 
was  not  quite  a  pleasant  matter. 

"Then,  my  dear  Miss  Summerson,"  said  he,  with  the  frankest 
gaiety,  **  don't  allude  to  it.  Why  should  you  allude  to  anything 
that  is  not  a  pleasant  matter  ?  /  never  do.  And  you  are  a 
much  pleasanter  creature,  in  every  point  of  view,  tlian  I.  You 
are  perfectly  pleasant;  I  am  imperfectly  pleasant;  then,  if  I 
never  allude  to  an  unpleasant  matter,  how  much  less  should 
you  I  So,  thatfs  disposed  of,  and  we  will  talk  of  something 
else." 

Although  I  was  embarrassed,  I  took  courage  to  intimate  that 
I  still  wished  to  pursue  the  subject. 

"  I  should  think  it  a  mistake,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  with  his 
airy  laugh,  **  if  I  thMght  Miss  Summerson  capable  of  making 
one.     But  I  don't!" 

"  Mr.  Skimpole,"  said  I,  raising  my  eyes  to  his,  "  I  have  so 
often  heard  you  say  that  you  are  unacquainted  with  the  common 
affairs  of  life— " 

'*  Meaning  our  three  banking-house  friends,  L,  S,  and  who's 
tlie  junior  partner?  D?"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  brightly.  "Not 
an  idea  of  them  I " 

**  — ^That,  perhaps,"  I  went  on,  "  you  will  excuse  my  boldness 
on  that  account.  I  think  you  ought  most  seriously  to  know 
that  Richard  is  iioorer  than  he  was." 

'*  Dear  me  ! "  said  Mr.  Skimpole.     "  So  am  I,  they  tell  me." 

"  And  in  very  embarrassed  circumstances." 

• '  Parallel  case  exactly ! "  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  with  a  delighted 
countenance. 

"  This  at  present  naturally  causes  Ada  much  secret  anxiety ; 
and  as  I  think  she  is  less  anxious  when  no  claims  are  made 
apon  her  by  visitors,  and  as  Richard  has  one  uneasiness  always 
heavy  on  his  mind,  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  take  the  liberty  of 
laying  that — if  you  would — ^not — " 
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I  was  coming  to  the  point  with  great  difiicuky,  when  he  toc^ 
D'.e  by  both  hands,  and,  with  a  radiant  face  and  in  the  jviliesi 
way,  anticipated  iL 

**  Not  go  there  ?  Certainly  not,  my  dear  Miss  Sumraerrjon. 
n«ost  assuredly  not.  Why  should  I  go  tliere  ?  When  I  go  any 
.vliere,  i  ^.o  for  pleasure.  I  don't  go  anywhere  for  pain,  because 
1  was  MKile  for  pleasure.  Pain  comes  to  wr^when  it  wants  me. 
\'ovv  1  have  iiad  very  little  pleasure  at  our  dear  Richard's,  lately, 
*i»J  )uur  practical  sagacity  demonstrates  why.  Our  yomig 
...ttnds,  losing  the  youthful  poetry  which  was  once  so  captivating 
\w  ihcm,  begin  to  think,  *  this  is  a  man  who  wants  pounds.* 
bo  1  am  ;  1  always  want  pounds ;  not  for  myself,  but  becaust 
iradcsj>co|)le  always  want  them  of  me.  Next,  our  young  friends 
begin  to  think,  becoming  mercenar}',  *  this  is  the  man  who  liad 
pounds, — who  borrowed  them  ; '  which  1  did.  I  always  borrow 
pounds.  So  our  young  friends,  reduced  to  prose  (which  is 
much  to  be  regretted),  degenerate  in  their  power  of  imparting 
pleasure  to  me.  Why  should  I  go  to  see  them  therefore? 
.Absurd ! " 

Through  the  beaming  smile  with  whicli  he  regarded  me,  as 
he  reasoned  thus,  there  now  broke  forth  a  look  of  disinterested 
benevolence  quite  astonishing. 

*'  Besides,"  he  said,  pursuing  his  argument,  in  his  tone  oi 
liglu -hearted  conviction,  "if  1  don't  go  anywhere  for  pain — 
which  would  be  a  perversion  of  the  intention  of  my  being,  and 
a  monstrous  thing  to  do — why  should  1  go  anywhere  to  be  the 
cause  of  pain  ?  If  I  went  to  see  our  young  friends  in  their 
])rescnt  ill  regulated  state  of  mind,  I  should  give  them  pain. 
The  associations  with  me  would  be  disagreeable.  They  might 
say,  *  this  is  the  n^an  who  had  pounds,  and  who  can't  pay  pounds' 
>vhich  1  can't,  of  course  ;  nothing  could  be  more  out  o*  the 
question  !  Then,  kindness  requires  that  1  shouldn't  go  near 
thci^.i— and  1  won't.*' 

lie  hnished  by  genially  kissing  my  hand,  and  thanking  me^ 
Noi'vlng  but  Miss  Summerson's  fine  tact,  he  said,  would  have 
fL-jnd  this  out  for  him. 

1  was  much  disconcerted ;  but  1  reflected  that  if  the  main 
poinl  were  gained,  it  mattered  little  how  strangely  he  perverted 
everything  leading  to  it.  I  had  determined  to  mention  some 
thing  else,  however,  and  I  ihought  I  was  not  to  be  put  oflf  in 
that. 

"  Mr.  Skimpole,"  said  I,  "  1  must  take  the  hberty  of  sayingp 
before  I  conclude  my  visit,  that  1  was  much  surprised  to  learn, 
pn  the  best  authorty,  some  little  time  ago,  that  you  knew  witk 
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whom  that  poor  boy  left  Bleak  House,  and  that  you  accepted  a 
present  on  that  occasion.  I  have  not  mentioned  it  to  my 
Guardian,  for  I  fear  it  would  hurt  him  unnecessarily  ;  but  I  may 
say  to  you  that  I  was  much  surprised." 

"No?  Really  surprised,  my  dear  Miss  Summerson?'  bf 
returned,  inquiringly,  raising  his  pleasant  eyebrows. 

"  Greatly  sur^irised." 

He  thought  about  it  for  a  little  while,  with  a  highly  agreeatle 
and  whimsical  expression  of  face ;  then  quite  gave  it  up,  and 
said,  in  his  most  engaging  manner  : 

"  You  know  what  a  child  I  am.     Why  surprised  ?  " 

I  was  reluctant  to  enter  minutely  into  that  question  ;  but  as 
he  begged  1  would,  for  he  was  really  curious  to  know,  I  gave 
him  to  understand,  in  the  gentlest  words  I  could  use,  that  hi.^ 
conduct  seemed  to  involve  a  disregard  of  several  moral  obliga- 
tions. He  was  much  amused  and  interested  when  he  heard 
this,  and  said,  "  No,  really  ?  "  with  ingenuous  simplicity. 

"  You  know  I  don't  pretend  to  be  responsible.  1  never 
could  do  it.  Responsibility  is  a  thing  that  has  always  been 
above  me— or  below  me,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  "  I  don't  even 
know  which ;  but,  as  I  understand  the  way  in  which  my  dear 
Miss  Summerson  (always  remarkable  for  her  practical  good 
sense  and  clearness)  puts  this  case,  I  should  imagine  it  was 
chiefly  a  question  of  money,  do  you  know  ?  " 

I  incautiously  gave  a  qualified  assent  to  this. 

"  Ah  !  Then  you  see,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  shaking  his  head, 
**  I  am  hopeless  of  understanding  it." 

I  suggested,  as  I  rose  to  go,  that  it  was  not  right  to  betray  my 
Guardian's  confidence  for  a  bribe. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Summerson,"  he  returned,  with  a  candid  hi- 
larity that  was  all  his  own,  "  I  can't  be  bribed." 

"  Not  by  Mr.  Bucket  ?"  said  I. 

**  No,"  said  he.  "  Not  by  anybody.  I  don't  attach  any  value 
to  money.  I  don't  care  about  it,  I  don't  know  about  it,  I  don't 
want  it,  I  don't  keep  it — it  goes  away  from  me  directly.  How 
can  /be  bribed?" 

I  showed  that  I  was  of  a  different  opinion,  though  I  had  not 
the  capacity  for  arguing  the  question. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Mr.  Skimpole,  "  I  am  exactly  the  man 
to  be  placed  in  a  superior  position,  in  such  a  case  as  that.  I 
am  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  in  such  a  case  as  that  I  can 
act  with  philosophy,  in  such  a  case  as  that.  I  am  not  warped 
by  prejudices,  as  an  Italian  baby  is  by  bandages.  I  am  as  free 
ai  tiie  air.     I  feel  ni^Setf  as  fitr  above  si^cion  «•  Gflnfs  wife  " 
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Anything  to  equal  the  lightness  of  his  manner,  and  die 
playful  impartiality  widi  which  he  seemed  to  convince  himself 
as  he  tossed  the  matter  about  like  a  ball  of  feathers,  was  surely 
never  seen  in  anybody  else  I 

"  Observe  the  case,  my  dear  Miss  Summerson.  Here  is  a 
boy  received  into  the  house  and  put  to  bed,  in  a  state  that 
I  strongly  object  to.  The  boy  being  in  bed,  a  man  arrivei 
— liks  the  house  that  Jack  built  Here  is  the  man  who  de- 
mands the  boy  who  is  received  into  the  house  and  put  to 
/  Ded  in  a  state  that  I  strongly  object  to.  Here  is  a  bank 
note  produced  by  the  man  who  demands  the  boy  who  ia  re 
ceived  into  the  house  and  put  to  bed  in  a  state  that  I  strongly 
object  to.  Here  is  the  Skimpole  who  accepts  the  bank-note 
produced  by  the  man  who  demands  the  boy  who  is  received 
into  the  house  and  put  to  bed  in  a  state  that  I  strongly  object 
to.  Those  are  the  facts.  Very  well.  Should  the  Skimpole 
have  refused  the  note?  Why  should  the  Skimpole  have  re- 
fused the  note?  Skimpole  protests  to  Bucket;  'what's  this 
for  ?  I  don't  understand  it,  it  is  of  no  use  to  me,  take  it  away.* 
Bucket  still  entreats  Skimpole  to  accept  it.  Are  there  reasons 
why  Skimpole,  not  being  warped  by  prejudices,  should  accept 
it  ?  Yes.  Skimpole  perceives  them.  What  are  they  ?  Skim- 
pole reasons  with  himself,  this  is  a  tamed  lynx,  an  active  police 
officer,  an  intelligent  man,  a  person  of  a  peculiarly  directed 
energy  and  great  subtlety  both  of  conception  and  execution, 
who  discovers  our  friends  and  enemies  for  us  when  they  run 
iway,  recovers  our  property  for  us  when  we  are  robbed,  avenges 
us  comfortably  when  we  are  murdered.  This  active  police 
officer  and  intelligent  man  has  acquired,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
art,  a  strong  faith  in  money ;  he  finds  it  very  useful  to  him, 
and  he  makes  it  very  useful  to  society.  Shall  I  shake  that  faith 
in  Bucket,  because  I  want  it  myself ;  shall  I  deliberately  blunt 
one  of  Bucket* s  weapons ;  shall  I  possibly  paralyse  Bucket,  in 
his  next  detective  operation  ?  And  again.  If  it  is  blameable 
in  Skimpole  to  take  the  note,  it  is  blameable  in  Bucket  to  offer 
the  note — much  more  blameable  in  Bucket,  because  he  is  the 
knowing  man.  Now,  Skimpole  wishes  to  think  well  of  Bucket ; 
SkimpDle  deems  it  essential,  in  its  little  place,  to  the  general 
cohesJDn  of  things,  that  he  should  think  well  cf  Bucket  The 
State  expressly  asks  him  to  trust  to  Bucket  And  he  does 
And  that* s  all  he  does  I  *' 

I  had  nothing  to  offer  in  reply  to  this  exposition,  and  there- 
fore took  my  leave.  Mr.  Skimpole,  however,  who  was  in  cx- 
ceUcnt  iiMrit%  would  not  hear  of  my  retnminf  home  aitendetf 
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©nly  by  "  Little  Coavinses,"  and  accompanied  me  himself.     He 
entertained  me,  on  the  way,  with 
versatioD ;  and  assured  me,  at  pa 
forget  the  fine  tact  with  which  1 
about  our  young  friends. 

As  ii  sc  happened  that  I  neve 
Tuay  at  once  finish  what  I  know 
LTOse  between  him  and  my  Guardi; 
going  grounds,  and  on  his  having 
Guardian's  entreaties  (as  we  after 
reference  to  Richard.  His  being  h 
had  nothing  to  do  with  their  sepa 
years  afterwards,,  and  left  a  diary 
other  materials  towards  his  Life  ; 
which  showed  him  to  have  been  th( 
the  part  of  mankind  against  an  an 
ered  very  pleasant  reading,  but  1  n 
than  the  sentence  on  which  I  cha 
book.  It  was  this.  **  Jarndyce,  i 
men  I  have  known,  is  the  Incarnat 

And  now  I  come  to  a  ])art  of  m\ 
nearly  indeed,  and  for  which  I  was 
circumstance  occurred.  VVhateve 
now  and  then  revived  in  my  mind, 
face,  had  only  revived  as  belonging 
gone — gone  Hke  my  infancy  or  m 
pressed  none  of  my  many  weaknes 
written  them  as  faithfully  as  my 
And  1  hope  to  do,  and  mean  to  d« 
words  of  these  pages  :  which  I  see 
me. 

The  months  were  gliding  away  ; 
by  Mie  hopes  she  had  confided  to 
s*\f  in  the  miserable  corner.  Ricli 
haunted  the  Court  day  after  day  ;  1 
(lay  long,  when  he  knew  there  was 
being  mentioned ;  and  became  on 
place.  1  wonder  whether  ?.ny  of 
him  as  he  was  when  he  fir^.t  went  tl 

So  completely  was  he  absorbed  i 
to  avow  in  his  cheerful  moments, 
breathed  the  fresh  air  now  "  but  fo 
Mr.  VVoodcourt  who  could  occasio 
%  few  hours  at  a  time ;  and  rouse  t 
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a  lethargy  of  mind  ai.d  body  that  alarmoi  us  greatly,  and  tht 
returns  of  which  became  more  frequent  as  the  months  went  on. 
My  dear  girl  was  right  in  saying  that  he  only  pursued  his  eiron 
the  more  desperately  for  her  sake.  1  have  no  doubt  that  hii 
desire  to  retrieve  what  he  had  loFt,  was  rendered  the  more  in- 
tense by  his  grief  for  his  young  wife,  and  became  like  the  mad- 
ness of  a  gamester. 

I  was  there,  as  I  have  mentioned,  at  all  hours.  When  I  was 
there  at  night,  I  generally  went  home  with  Charley  in  a  coach ; 
fiometimes  my  Guardian  would  meet  me  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  we  would  walk  home  together.  One  evening,  he  had  ar- 
ranged to  meet  me  at  eight  o'clock.  I  could  not  leave,  as  i 
usually  did,  quite  punctually  to  the  time,  for  1  was  working  ioi 
my  dear  giii,  and  had  a  few  stitclies  more  to  do,  to  finish 
what  I  was  about ;  but  it  was  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  hour, 
when  I  bundled  up  my  little  work-basket,  gave  my  darling  my 
last  kiss  for  the  night,  and  hurried  down  stairs.  Mr.  Woodcourt 
went  with  me,  as  it  was  dusk. 

When  we  came  to  the  usual  place  of  meeting — it  was  close 
by,  and  Mr.  Woodcourt  had  often  accompanied  me  before — 
my  Guardian  was  not  there.  We  waited  half  an  hour,  walk- 
ing up  and  down  ;  but  there  were  no  signs  of  him.  We 
agreed  that  he  was  either  prevented  from  coming,  or  that  he 
had  come,  and  gone  away  ;  and  Mr.  Woodcourt  proposed  to 
walk  home  with  me. 

It  was  the  first  walk  we  had  ever  taken  together,  except  that 
very  short  one  to  the  usual  place  of  meeting.  We  spoke 
of  Richard  and  Ada  the  whole  way.  I  did  not  thank  him, 
in  words,  for  what  he  had  done — my  appreciation  of  it  had 
risen  above  all  words  then — but  I  hoped  he  might  not  be  with- 
out some  understanding  of  what  I  felt  so  strongly. 

Arriving  at  home  and  going  up-stairs,  we  found  that  my 
Guardian  was  out,  and  that  Mrs.  Woodcourt  was  out  too.  We 
were  in  the  very  same  room  into  which  I  had  brought  my  blush- 
ing girl,  when  her  youtliful  lover,  now  her  so  altered  husband, 
was  the  choice  of  her  young  heart ;  the  very  same  room,  froru 
which  my  Guardian  and  1  had  watched  them  going  away 
through  the  sunlight,  in  the  fresh  bloom  of  their  hope  and 
promise. 

We  were  standing  by  the  opened  window^,  looking  down  into 
the  street,  when  Mr.  VVoodcourt  spoke  to  me.  1  learned  in  9 
moment  that  he  loved  me.  I  learned  m  a  moment  that  my 
scarred  face  was  all  unchanged  to  him.  I  learned  in  a  mo- 
■lent  that  what  I  had  thought  was  pity  and  compassion^  wn 
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deroted,  generous  faithful  love.  O,  too  late*  to  know  it  uow. 
too  late,  too  late.  That  was  the  first  ungrateful  thought  I  had 
Too  late. 

"  When  I  returned,"  he  told  me,  **  when  I  caiue  back,  nt 
licher  than  I  went  away,  and  found  you  newly  risen  from  a  sick 
ted,  yet  so  inspired  by  sweet  consideration  for  others,  and  so 
free  from  a  selfish  thought — " 

"O,  Mr.  Woodcourt,  forbear,  forbear!"  1  entreated  hi.u 
"1  io  not  deserve  your  high  praise.  I  had  many  selfish 
thoughts  at  that  time,  many ! " 

"  Heaven  knows,  beloved  of  my  life,"  said  he,  "  that  my 
praise  is  not  a  lover's  praise,  but  the  truth.  You  do  not  know 
what  all  around  you  see  in  Esther  Summerson,  how  many  hearts 
she  touches  and  awakens,  what  sacred  admiration  and  what  love 
she  wins." 

"  O,  Mr.  Woodcourt,"  cried  I,  "it  is  a  great  thing  to  win  love, 
it  is  a  great  thing  to  win  love  !  I  am  proud  of  it,  and  honoured 
by  it ;  and  the  hearing  of  it  causes  me  to  shed  these  tears  of 
mingled  joy  and  sorrow — ^joy  that  I  have  won  it,  sorrow  that  1 
have  not  deserved  it  better;  but  I  am  not  free  to  think  of 
yours." 

I  said  it  with  a  stronger  heart ;  for  when  he  praised  me  thus, 
and  when  I  heard  his  voice  thrill  with  his  belief  that  what  he 
said  was  true,  I  aspired  to  be  more  worthy  of  it.  It  was  not 
too  late  for  that.  Although  I  close  this  unforeseen  page  in  my 
life  to-night,  I  could  be  worthier  of  it  all  through  my  life.  And 
it  was  a  comfort  to  me,  and  an  impulse  to  me,  and  1  felt  a 
dignity  rise  up  within  me  that  was  derived  from  him,  when  I 
thought  so. 

He  broke  the  silence. 

**  I  should  poorly  show  the  trust  that  I  have  in  the  dear  one 
who  will  evermore  be  as  dear  \o  me  as  now,"  and  the  deep 
earnestness  with  which  he  said  it,  at  once  strengthened  me  and 
nude  me  weep,  "  if,  after  her  assurance  that  she  is  not  free  to 
think  of  my  love,  I  urged  it.  Dear  Esther,  la  mr  on''"  il  vx  \ 
that  the  fond  idea  of  you  which  I  took  abroad,  was  exaiteo  tO 
'.he  Heavens  when  I  came  home.  I  have  always  hoped,  in  the 
first  hour  when  I  seemed  to  stand  in  any  ray  of  good  fortune,  to 
tell  you  this.  I  have  always  feared  that  1  should  tell  it  you  in 
vain.  My  hopes  and  fears  are  both  fulfilled  to-night.  I  (^stiess 
f  ou.     I  have  said  enough." 

Something  seemed  to  pass  into  my  place  that  was  like  the 
Ai^ei  he  thought  roe^  and  I  felt  s  >  sorrowful  for  the  loss  he  ha^ 
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sastaincJ  !    f  wished  to  help  him  in  his  tiouble,  as  I  had  wish»i 
to  do  when  he  showed  diat  first  commiseration  for  me. 

"  Dear  Mr.  VVoodcourt,"  said  I,  "  before  we  i^arl  to-night, 
something  is  left  for  me  to  say.  I  never  could  say  it  as  1  wish 
— I  never  shall — but — " 

J  had  to  think  again  of  being  more  deserving  of  Lis  love,  and 
bis  affliction,  before  I  could  go  on. 

" — I  am  deeply  sensible  of  your  generosity,  and  L  shaH 
treasure  its  remembrance  to  my  dying  hour.  I  know  full  well 
how  changed  I  am,  I  know  you  are  not  unacquair.ted  with  my 
history,  and  I  know  what  a  noble  love  that  is  which  is  so  faith- 
ful. What  you  have  said  to  me,  could  have  aftccted  me  so 
much  from  no  other  lips ;  for  there  are  none  that  could  give  it 
such  a  v^alue  to  me.  It  shall  not  be  lost.  It  sl^ll  make  me 
better." 

He  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  turned  away  his 
head.     How  could  I  ever  be  worthy  of  those  tears  ? 

**  If,  in  the  unchanged  intercourse  we  shall  have  together — in 
tending  Richard  and  Ada  ;  and  I  hope  in  many  happier  scenes 
of  life — you  ever  find  anything  in  me  which  you  can  honestly 
think  is  better  than  it  used  to  be,  believe  that  it  will  have  sprung 
.ip  from  to-night,  and  that  I  shall  owe  it  to  you.  And  never 
believe,  dear  dear  Mr.  Woodcourt,  never  believe,  that  I  forget 
this  night ;  or  that  while  ray  heart  beats,  it  can  be  insensible  to 
the  pride  and  joy  of  having  been  beloved  by  you." 

He  took  my  hand  and  kissed  it.  He  was  like  himself  again, 
and  I  felt  still  more  encouraged. 

"  I  am  induced,  by  what  you  said  just  now,"  said  I,  "  to  hope 
that  you  have  succeeded  in  your  endeavour  ?  " 

"  1  have,"  he  answered.  "  With  such  help  from  Mr.  Jam- 
lyce,  as  you  who  know  him  so  well  can  imagine  him  to  have 
rendered  me,  I  have  succeeded." 

"  Heaven  bless  him  for  it,"  said  I,  giving  him  my  hand ; 
*  and  Heaven  bless  you  in  all  you  do  ! " 

"  I  shall  do  it  better  for  the  wish,"  he  answered  ;  **  it  will 
make  me  enter  on  these  new  duties,  as  on  another  sacred  trust 
fiom  you." 

"  Ah  I  Richard ! "  I  exclaimed  involuntarily,  "  what  will  he 
do  when  you  are  gon»  ! " 

**  I  am  not  required  to  go  yet ;  I  would  not  desert  him,  dear 
Miss  Summerson,  even  if  I  were." 

One  other  thing  I  felt  it  needful  to  touch  upon,  before  \^ 
left  me.  I  knew  that  I  should  not  be  firorthier  of  the  love  I 
could  not  take,  if  I  reserved  it. 
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"*  Mr.  Woodcourt,"  said  I,  "  you  will  be  glad  to  k 
ifky  lips  before  I  say  Good  night,  that  in  the  future, 
clear  and  bright  before  me,  I  am  most  happy,  most  1 
have  nothing  to  regret  or  to  desire.*' 

It  was  indeed  a  glad  hearing  to  him,  he  replied. 

"  From  my  childhood  I  have  been,"  said  I,  "  the  obj 
antiring  goodness  of  the  best  of  human  beings  ;  to  wJ 
•o  bound  by  eveiy  tie  of  attachment,  gratitude,  and  ] 
nothing  I  could  do  in  the  compass  of  a  life  could  e> 
feelings  of  a  single  day." 

"  I  share  those  feelings,"  he  returned ;  "  You  spea 
farndyce." 

"  You  know  his  virtues  well,"  said  I,  "  but  few  can 
greatness  of  his  character  as  I  know  it.  All  its  hig 
best  qualities  have  been  revealed  to  me  in  nothing  more 
than  in  the  shaping  out  of  that  future  in  which  I  am  f 
A.nd  if  your  highest  homage  and  respect  had  not  bee 
ready, — which  I  know  they  are, — they  would  have  be 
think,  on  this  assurance,  and  in  the  feeling  it  would  ha 
ened  in  you  towards  him  for  my  sake." 

He  fervently  replied,  that  indeed  indeed  they  wo 
i>een.     1  gave  him  my  hand  again. 

"  Good  night,"  I  said  ;  "  Good-bye." 

"  The  first,  until  we  meet  to-morrow :  the  second, 
well  to  this  theme  between  us  for  ever  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Good  night ;  good-bye  I " 

He  left  me,  and  I  stood  at  the  dark  window  wat< 
street.  His  love,  in  all  its  constancy  and  generosity,  I 
so  suddenly  upon  me,  that  he  had  not  left  me  a  min 
my  fortitude  gave  way  again,  and  the  street  was  blotte 
my  rushing  tears. 

But  they  were  not  tears  of  regret  and  sorrow.  No. 
called  me  the  beloved  of  his  life,  and  had  said  I  would 
more  as  dear  to  him  as  I  was  then  ;  and  I  felt  as  if 
would  not  hold  the  triumph  of  having  heard  those  woi 
first  wild  thought  had  died  away.  It  was  not  too  late 
them,  for  it  was  not  too  late  to  be  animated  by  th 
good,  true,  grateful*  and  contented.  How  easy  my  pa 
niacb  easier  than  his  I 
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CHAPTER   LXII. 

.  Another  Disctmry^ 

HAD  not  the  courage  to  see  any  otie  tliat  n^t  ) 
had  not  even  the  courage  to  see  myself,  for  I  tr>f 
afraid  that  my  tears  might  a  little  reproach  rae.  I 
went  up  to  my  room  in  the  dark,  and  prayed  n  the 
dark,  and  lay  down  in  the  dark  to  sleep.  I  had  no  need  of  any 
light  to  read  my  Guardian's  letter  by,  for  I  knew  it  by  heart.  1 
took  it  from  the  place  where  I  kept  it,  and  repeated  its  contents 
by  its  own  clear  light  of  integrity  and  love,  and  went  to  sleep 
with  it  on  my  pillow. 

1  was  up  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  called  Charley  to 
come  for  a  walk.  We  bought  flowers  for  the  break  fast- table, 
and  came  back  and  arranged  them,  and  were  as  busy  as  possible. 
We  were  so  early,  that  I  had  good  time  still  for  Charley's  lesson, 
before  breakfast;  Charley  (who  was  not  in  the  least  improved 
in  the  old  defective  article  of  grammar)  came  through  it  with  great 
applause ;  and  we  were  altogether  very  notable.  When  my 
Guardian  appeared,  he  said.  **  Why,  little  woman,  you  look 
fresher  than  your  flowers  1 "  And  Mrs.  Woodcourt  repeated 
and  translated  a  passage  from  the  Mewlinwillinwodd,  expressive 
of  my  being  like  a  mountain  with  the  sun  upon  it. 

This  was  all  so  pleasant,  that  I  hope  it  made  me  more  like 
the  mountain  than  I  had  been  before.  After  breakfast,  I  waited 
my  opportunity,  and  peeped  about  a  little,  until  I  saw  my 
Guardian  in  his  own  room — the  room  of  last  night — by  himselt 
Then  I  made  an  excuse  to  go  in  with  my  housekeeping  keys, 
shutting  the  door  after  me. 

"  Well,  Dame  Durden  ? "  said  my  Guajdian  \  the  post  had 
bi ought  him  several  letters,  and  he  was  writing.  "  You  want 
money  ! " 

"  No,  indeed,  I  have  plenty  in  hand." 

"  There  never  was  such  a  Dame  Durden,"  said  my  Guaidiaii, 
"  for  making  money  last." 

He  had  laid  down  his  pen,  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair  look 
ing  at  me.  I  have  often  spoken  of  his  bright  face,  but  1  thought 
I  had  never  seen  it  look  so  bright  and  good.  There  was  a  high 
happiness  upon  it,  which  made  me  think,  *  he  has  been  doing 
•ome  great  kindnesi  this  morning." 
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"  There  never  was,"  said  my  Guardian,  n^«ing  as  he  smiled 
upon  me,  "  such  a  Dame  Durden  for  making  money  last." 

He  had  never  yet  altered  his  old  manner.  I  loved  it,  and 
him,  so  much,  that  when  I  now  went  up  to  him  and  look  my 
usual  chair,  which  was  always  put  at  his  side — for  sometimes  I 
rsad  to  hini,  and  sometimes  I  talked  to  him,  and  sometimes 
I  silently  worked  by  him — I  hardly  liked  to  disturb  it  by  ia/in| 
iLiy  hand  on  his  breast.     But  I  found  I  did  not  disturb  it  at  all. 

**Dear  Guardian,"  said  I,  "I  want  to  speak  to  you.  Have 
1  been  remiss  in  anything  ?  " 

**  Remiss  in  anything,  my  dear ! " 

■**  Have  1  not  been  what  1  have  meant  to  be,  since — I  brought 
the  answer  to  your  letter,  Guardian?" 

"  You  have  been  everything  I  could  desire,  my  love." 

**  1  am  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  that,"  I  returned.  "  You 
know,  you  said  to  me,  was  this  the  mistress  of  Bleak  House  ? 
And  I  said,  yes." 

"  Yes,"  said  my  Guardian,  nodding  his  head.  He  had  put  his 
arm  about  me,  as  if  there  were  something  to  protect  me  from ; 
and  looked  into  my  face,  smiling. 

"  Since  then,"  said  I,  "  wc  have  never  spoken  on  the  subject 
except  once." 

*'  And  then  I  said,  Bleak  House  was  thinning  fast ;  and  so  it 
was,  my  dear." 

"  And  /  said,"  I  timidly  reminded  him,  "  but  its*  mistress 
lemained." 

He  still  held  me  in  the  same  protecting  manner,  and  with  the 
same  bright  goodness  in  his  face. 

"  Dear  Guardian,"  said  I,  "  I  know  how  you  have  felt  all 
ihat  has  happened,  and  how  considerate  you  have  been.  As 
so  much  time  has  passed,  and  as  you  spoke  only  this  morning  o\ 
my  being  so  well  again,  perhaps  you  expect  me  to  renew  the 
subject.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  do  so.  I  will  be  the  mistress  ol 
lileak  House  when  you  please." 

"  See,"  he  returned  gaily,  "  what  a  sympathy  there  must  be 
between  us  !  I  have  had  nothing  else,  poor  Eick  excepted — 
i*'s  a  large  exception — in  my  mind.  When  you  came  in,  I  was 
full  of  it  When  shall  we  give  Bleak  House  its  mistress,  little 
woman  ?  " 

*•  When  you  please." 

*•  Next  month  I" 

*  Next  month,  dear  Guardian." 

'  The  day  on  which  I  take  the  happiest  and  best  step  of  mj 
lifi»-— the  day  on  which  I  shall  be  a  man  oiore  exulting  atw 
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more  enviabl<s  than  any  other  man  in  the  world — the  day  €• 
which  I  give  Bleak  House  its  little  mistress — shall  be  neil 
month,  then,''  said  ray  Guardian. 

I  put  my  arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed  l.im,  just  as  I  had 
done  on  the  day  when  I  brought  my  answer. 

A  servant  came  to  the  door  to  announce  Mr.  Bucket,  which 
was  quite  unnecessary,  for  Mr.  Bucket  was  already  looking  ir. 
over  the  servant's  shoulder.  "  Mr.  Jarndyce  and  Miss  Summer 
son,"  said  he  rather  out  of  breath,  "  with  all  aj)ologies  for  in 
truding,  will  you  allow  me  to  order  up  a  person  that's  on  the 
stairs,  and  that  objects  to  being  left  there  in  case  of  be- 
coming the  subject  of  observation  in  his  absence  ?  Thank  you. 
Be  so  good  as  chair  that  there  Member  in  this  direction,  will 
you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Bucket,  beckoning  over  the  banisters. 

This  singular  request  produced  an  old  man  in  a  black  skuli- 
cap,  unable  to  walk,  who  was  carried  up  by  a  couple  of  bearers, 
and  deposited  in  the  room  near  the  door.  Mr.  Bucket  immedi- 
ately got  rid  of  the  bearers,  mysteriously  shut  the  door,  and 
bolted  it. 

"  Now  you  see,  Mr.  Jarndyce,"  he  then  began,  putting  down 
his  hat,  and  opening  his  subject  with  a  flourish  of  his  well-re- 
membered finger,  "  you  know  me,  and  Miss  Summerson  knows 
me.  This  gentleman  likewise  knows  me,  and  his  name  is  Small- 
weed.  The  discounting  line  is  his  line  principally,  and  he's 
what  you  may  call  a  dealer  in  bills.  That's  about  what  y&m 
are,  you  know,  ain't  you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Bucket,  stopping  a  little  to 
address  the  gentleman  in  question,  who  was  exceedingly  suspi- 
cious of  him. 

He  seemed  about  to  dispute  this  designation  of  himself^  when 
he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing. 

"  Now,  Moral,  you  know ! "  said  Mr.  Bucket,  improving  the 
accident.  "  Don't  you  contradict  when  there  ain't  no  occasion, 
and  you  won't  be  took  in  that  way.  Now,  Mr.  Jarndyce,  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  yoiL  I've  been  negotiating  with  this  gentleman 
on  behalf  of  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet ;  and  one  way  and 
another  I've  been  in  and  out  and  about  his  premises  a  deaL 
His  premises  are  the  premises  formerly  occupied  by  Krook, 
Marine  Store  Dealer — a  relation  of  this  gentleman's,  that  you 
saw  in  his  lifetime,  if  I  don't  mistake?" 

My  Guardian  repHed  "  Yes." 

"Well!  You  are  to  understand,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  "Aat 
this  gentleman  he  come  into  Krook's  property,  and  a  good  deal 
of  magpie  property  there  was.  Vast  lots  of  waste  paper  uiMMig 
the  est.     Li:)rd  bless  you,  of  no  use  to  nobody  I " 
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T\»c  cunning  of  Mr.  Bucket's  eye,  and  the  masterly  inannet 
ill  which  he  contrived,  without  a  look  or  a  word  against  which 
his  watchful  auditor  could  protest,  to  let  us  know  that  he  stated 
the  case  according  to  previous  agreement,  and  could  say  much 
more  of  Mr.  Smallweed  if  he  thought  it  advisable,  deprived  us 
of  any  merit  in  quite  understanding  him.  His  difficulty  was  in 
creased  by  Mr.  Smallweed' s  being  deaf  as  well  as  suspicious, 
And  watching  his  face  with  the  closest  attention. 

**  Among  them  odd  heaps  of  old  papers,  this  gentleman,  when 
he  comes  into  the  property,  naturally  begins  to  rummage,  don't 
you  see  ?"  said  Mr.  Bucket. 

"  To  which  ?  Say  that  again,"  cried  Mr.  Smallweed,  in  a 
shrill  sharp  voice. 

"  To  rummage,"  repeated  Mr.  Bucket  "  Being  a  prudent 
man,  and  accustomed  to  take  care  of  your  own  affairs,  you 
begin  to  rummage  among  the  papers  as  you  have  come  into  * 
don't  you?" 

**  Of  course  I  do,"  cried  Mr.  Smallweed. 

"  Of  course  you  do,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  conversationally,  "  and 
much  to  blame  you  would  be  if  you  didn't  And  so  you  chance 
to  find,  you  know,"  Mr.  Bucket  went  on,  stooping  over  him 
with  an  air  of  cheerful  raillery  which  Mr.  Smallweed  by  no 
means  reciprocated,  **  and  so  you  chance  to  find,  you  know,  a 
paper  with  the  signature  of  Jarndyce  to  it.     Don't  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Smallweed  glanced  with  a  troubled  eye  at  us,  and  grudg- 
ingly nodded  assent. 

''And  coming  to  look  at  the  paper,  at  your  full  leisure 
and  convenience — all  in  good  time,  for  you're  not  curious  to 
read  it,  and  why  should  you  be ! — what  do  you  find  it  to  be  but 
a  Will,  you  see.  That's  the  drollery  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Bucket, 
with  the  same  lively  air  of  recalling  a  joke  for  the  enjoyment  of 
Mr.  Smallweed,  who  still  had  the  same  crestfallen  appearance 
of  not  enjoying  it  at  all ;  '*  what  do  you  find  it  to  be  but  a 
Will?" 

"  I  don't  know  that  it's  good  as  a  will,  or  as  anything  else," 
snarled  Smallweed. 

Mr.  Bucket  ey«l  the  old  man  for  a  moment — he  had  slipped 
and  shrunk  down  m  his  chair  into  a  mere  bundle — as  if  he  were 
much  disposed  to  pounce  upon  him  ;  nevertheless,  he  continued 
to  bend  over  him  with  the  same  agreeable  air,  keeping  the  cor 
ner  of  one  of  his  eyes  upon  us. 

"  Notwidistanding  which,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  "  you  get  a  lit- 
de  doubtful  and  uncomfortable  in  your  mind  about  it,  haviDf  « 
rery  tender  mind  of  your  own." 
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*^ Eh?  What  do  jou  say  I  have  got  of  m>  own?"  ink*  \ 
Mr.  Smailweedf  witli  his  hand  to  his  ear. 

"  A  very  tender  mind." 

**  Ho  !    Well,  go  on,"  said  Mr.  Small  weed. 

"  And  as  you've  heard  a  good  deal  mentioned  regarding  a  cele 
brated  Chancery  will  case,  of  the  same  name  ;  and  as  you  knon 
what  a  card  Krook  was  for  baying  all  manner  of  old  pieces  ol 
fiirniter,  and  books,  and  papers,  and  what  not,  and  never  bit- 
ing to  part  with  'em,  and  always  a  going  to  teach  himself  to 
read  ;  you  begin  to  think — and  you  never  was  more  correct  in 
your  bom  days — *  Ecod,  if  1  don't  look  about  me,  I  may  get 
mto  trouble  regarding  this  will.'  '* 

"  Now,  mind  how  you  put  it,  Bucket,"  cried  the  old  man  anx- 
iously, with  his  hand  at  his  ear.  "  Speak  up ;  none  of  your 
brimstone  tricks.  Pick  me  up;  1  want  to  hear  better.  O 
Lord,  I  am  shaken  to  bits  ! " 

Mr.  Bucket  had  certainly  picked  him  up  at  a  dart.  How- 
ever, as  soon  as  he  could  be  heard  through  Mr.  Small  weed's 
coughing,  and  his  vicious  ejaculations  of  **  O  my  boners !  O 
dear  !  I've  no  breath  in  my  body  \  Tm  worse  than  the  chat- 
tering, clattering,  brimstone  pig  at  home ! "  Mr.  Bucket  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  same  convivial  manner  as  before. 

**So,  as  I  happen  to  be  in  the  habit  of  coming  about  your 
premises,  you  take  me  into  your  confidence,  don't  you  ?  " 

I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  an  admission  with 
more  ill-will,  and  a  worse  grace,  than  Mr.  Smallweed  displayed 
when  he  admitted  this  ;  rendering  it  perfectly  evident  that  Mr. 
Bucket  was  the  very  last  person  he  would  have  thought  of  tak- 
ing into  his  confidence,  if  he  could  by  any  possibility  have  kept 
him  out  of  it. 

**  And  1  go  into  the  business  with  you, — very  pleasant  we 
are  over  it ;  and  I  confirm  you  in  your  well-founded  fears,  that 
you  will-get-yourself-in-to-a-most  precious  line  if  you  don't  come 
oui  with  that  there  will,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  emphatically;  "and 
'accordingly  you  arrange  with  me  that  it  shall  be  delivered  up 
to  this  present  Mr.  Jamdyce,  on  no  conditions.  If  it  should 
prove  to  be  valuable,  you  trusting  yourielf  to  him  for  your  re- 
ward ;  that's  about  where  it  is,  ain't  it  ?' 

"Thafs  what  was  agreed,"  Mr.  Smallweed  assented,  witt 
the  same  bad  grace. 

'*  In  consequence  of  which,"  said  Mr.  Bucket,  dismissing  his 
agreeable  manner  all  at  once,  and  becoming  strictly  business 
like,  "you've  got  that  will  upon  your  p^son  at  the  presenl 
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dme  ;  and  the  only  thii\g  that  remains  for  you  to  do  is,  jdst  to 
Out  with  it ! " 

J  laving  given  us  one  glance  out  of  the  watching  corner  of 
his  eye,  and  having  given  his  nose  one  triumphant  rub  with  his 
fore^finger,  Mr.  Bucket  stood  with  his  eyes  fastened  on  his  con 
fidcntial  friend,  and  his  hand  stretched  forth  ready  to  take  the 
paper  and  pxesent  it  to  my  Guardian.  It  was  not  produced 
witliout  much  reluctance,  and  many  declarations  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Small  weed  that  he  was  a  poor  industrious  man,  and  that 
he  left  it  to  Mr.  Jamdyce's  honour  not  to  let  him  lose  by  his 
honesty.  Little  oy  little,  he*  very  slowly  took  from  a  breast- 
pocket a  stained  discoloured  paper,  which  was  much  singed 
upon  the  outside,  and  a  little  burnt  at  the  edges,  as  if  it  had 
long  ago  been  thrown  upon  a  fire,  and  hastily  snatched  off  again. 
Mr.  Bucket  lost  no  time  in  transferring  tliis  paper,  with  the  dex- 
terity of  a  conjuror,  from  Mr.  Small  weed  to  Mr.  Jarndyce.  As 
^e  gave  it  to  my  Guardian,  he  whispered  behind  his  fingers  : 

"  Hadn't  settled  how  to  make  their  market  of  it.  Quarrelled 
md  hinted  about  it.  I  laid  out  twenty  pound  upon  it.  First, 
the  avaricious  grandchildren  split  upon  him,  on  account  of  their 
objections  to  his  living  so  unreasonably  long,  and  then  they 
split  on-  one  another.  Lord  I  there  ain't  one  of  the  family  that 
wouldn't  sell  the  other  for  a  pound  or  two,  except  the  old  lady 
— and  she's  only  out  of  it  because  she's  too  weak  in  her  mind 
to  drive  a  baigain." 

"Mr.  Bucket,"  said  my  Guardian  aloud,  "whatever  the 
worth  of  this  paper  may  be  to  any  one,  my  obligations  are  grea^ 
to  you ;  and  if  it  be  of  any  worth,  I  hold  myself  bound  to  see 
Mr.  Smallweed  remunerated  accordingly." 

"  Not  according  to  your  merits  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Bucket, 
in  friendly  explanation  to  Mr.  Smallweed,  "  Don't  you  be  afraid 
of  that     According  to  its  value." 

"  That  is  what  I  mean,"  said  my  Guardian,  "You  may  ob- 
serve, Mr.  Bucket,  that  I  abstain  from  examining  this  papei 
myself.  The  plain  truth  is,  I  have  forsworn  and  abjured  th< 
'  whole  business  these  many  years,  and  my  soul  is  sick  of  it 
But  Miss  Summerson  and  I  will  immediately  place  the  paper 
in  the  hands  of  my  solicitor  in  the  cause,  and  its  existence  shall 
be  made  known  without  delay  to  all  other  parties  interested." 

"  Mr.  Jarndyce  can't  say  fairer  than  that,  you  understand,* 
•bicrved  Mr.  Bucket  to  his  fellow  visitor.  "  And  it  being  now 
made  clear  to  you  that  nobody's  going  to  be  wronged — which 
must  be  a  great  relief  to  your  mind — we  may  proceed  with  thf 
ceremoAjr  of  chairixig  yoii  liom<(  again." 
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He  unbolted  the  door,  called  in  the  bearers,  wished  at  good 
morning,  and  witli  a  look  full  of  meaning,  and  a  crook  of  hii 
finger  at  parting,  went  his  way. 

We  went  our  way  too,  which  was  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  as  quickly 
15  possible.  Mr.  Kenge  was  disengaged ;  and  we  found  him 
ki  his  table  in  his  dusty  room,  with  the  inexpressive- looklsg 
books,  and  the  piles  of  papers.  Chairs  having  been  placed  foi 
MS  by  Mr.  Guppy,  Mr.  Kenge  expressed  the  surprise  and  grati- 
^cation  he  felt  at  the  unusual  sight  of  Mr.  Jamdyce  in  nis 
t»ffice.  He  timed  over  his  double  eye-glass  as  he  spoke,  and 
was  more  Conversation  Kenge  than  ever. 

**  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Kenge,  "  that  the  genial  influence  ol 
Miss  Summerson,"  he  bowed  to  me,  " may  have  induced  Mr. 
Jamdyce,"  he  bowed  to  him,  "  to  forego  some  little  of  his  ani- 
mosity towards  a  Cause  and  towards  a  Court  which  are — shall 
I. say,  which  take  their  place  in  the  stately  vista  of  the  pillan 
of  our  profession  ?  " 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think,"  retumed  my  Guardian,  "  that  Miss 
Siimmerson  has  seen  too  much  of  the  effects  of  the  Court  and 
the  Cause  to  exert  any  influence  in  their  favour.  Neverthe- 
less, they  are  a  part  of  the  occasion  of  my  being  here.  Mr. 
Kenge,  before  I  lay  this  paper  on  your  desk  and  have  done 
with  it,  let  me  tell  you  how  it  has  come  into  my  hands." 

He  did  so  shortly  and  distinctly.  "It  could  not,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Kenge,  "have  been  stated  more  plainly  and  to  the  pir- 
pose,  if  it  had  been  a  case  at  law."  "  Did  you  ever  know  Eng- 
iibh  law,  or  equity  either,  plain  and  to  the  piirjiose  ?  "  said  vfly 
Guardian.     "  O  fie  I "  said  Mr.  Kenge. 

At  fiibt  he  had  not  seemed  to  attach  much  importance  to 
the  paper,  but  when  he  saw  it  he  appeared  more  interested, 
and  when  he  had  opened  and  read  a  little  of  it  tiirough  his  eye- 
glass, he  became  amazed.  "Mr.  Jarndyce,"  he  said,  looking 
ell  it,  "you  have  perused  this  ?  " 

*•  Not  I ! "  returned  my  Guardian. 

"  But  my  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Kenge,  "it  is  a  Will  of  later 
d  ite  than  any  in  the  suit  It  appears  to  be  all  in  the  Testati^r'a 
handwriting.  It  is  duly  executed  and  attested.  And  evei.  '4 
nter.ded  to  be  cancelled,  as  might  possibly  be  supposed  to  be 
1  "noted  by  these  marks  of  fire,  it  is  not  cancelled.  Here  K  is, 
J  ))erfect  instrument  I  " 

"  Well  1 "  said  my  Guardian.     "  What  is  that  to  me  ?  "      ' 

'  Mr.  Guppy  1 "  cried  Mr.  Kenge,  raising  his  voicSi— •*  X  be| 
four  pardon,  Mr.  Jaradyce." 

"  Sir." 
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"Mr.  Vholcs  of  Symond's  Inn.  My  compliments. '  Janj* 
dycc  and  Jaradyce.     Glad  to  speak  with  him." 

Afr.  Guppy  disappeared. 

"  Voii  ask  me  what  is  this  to  you,  Mr.  Jarndyce.  If  you  rad 
perused,  this  document,  you  would  have  seen  that  itred\Ke3 
your  interest  considerably,  tiiough  still  leaving  it  a  very  hand- 
some one,  still  leaving  it  a  very  handsome  one,"  said  Mr. 
Kenge,  waving  his  hand  persuasively  and  blandly.  '^You 
would  further  have  seen,  that  tlie  interests  of  Mr.  Richard  Car- 
stone,  and  of  Miss  Ada  Clare,  now  Mrs.  Richard  Carstone, 
are  very  materially  advanced  by  it." 

"Kenge,"  said  my  Guardian,  "if  all  the  flourishing  wealth 
tha*  the  suit  brought  into  this  vile  court  of  Chancery  could  fall 
to  wiy  two  young  cousins,  I  should  be  well  contented.  But  do 
you  ask  me  to  believe  that  any  good  is  to  come  of  Jarndyce 
and  Jarndyce  ?  " 

"  O  really,  Mr.  Jarndyce  I  Prejudice,  prejudice.  My  dear 
sir,  this  is  a  very  great  country,  a  very  great  country.  Its  sys- 
tem of  equity  is  a  very  great  system,  a  very  great  system. 
Really,  really!" 

.   My  Guardian  said  no  more,  and  Mr.  Vholes  arrived.     He 
was  modestly  impressed  by  Mr.  Kenge's  professional  eminence. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Vholes  ?  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
take  a  chair  here  by  me,  and  look  over  this  paper  ?  " 

Mr.  Vholes  did  as  he  was  asked,  and  seemed  to  read  it  every 
word.  He  was  not  excited  by  it ;  but  he  was  not  excited  b> 
anything.  When  he  had  well  examined  it,  he  retired  with  Mr. 
Kenge  into  a  window,  and  shading  his  mouth  with  his  black 
glove,  spoke  to  him  at  some  length.  I  was  not  surprised  to 
observe  Mr.  Kenge  inclined  to  dispute  what  he  said  before  he 
had  said  much,  for  I  knew  that  no  two  people  ever  did  agree 
about  anything  in  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce.  But  he  seemed  to  get 
I  he  better  of  Mr.  Kenge,  too,  in  a  conversation  that  sounded 
b.x>  if  it  were  almost  composed  of  the  words,  "  Receiver-Gen- 
eral," " Accountant-General,"  "Report,"  "Estate,"  and 
"  Costs."  When  they  had  finished,  they  came  back  to  Mr. 
Kenge's  table,  and  spoke  aloud. 

"  Well  I  But  this  is  a  very  remarkable  document,  Mr. 
Vholes?"  said  Mr.  Kenge. 

Mr.  Vholes  said,  "  Very  much  so." 

^^  And  a  very  important  document,  Mr.  Vholes  ?  "  said  Mr 
tCenge 

Agam  Mr.  Vtelet  said,  "Very  much  so." 

"'And  as  you  Mjr,  Mr.  Vholes,  when  the  CaiiM  is  is  tW 
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paper  next  Tenn,  this  document  will  be  an  unexpected  and 
interesting  feature  in  it,**  said  Mr.  Kenge,  ooking  lofdly  at  my 
G  iiardian. 

Mr.  Vholes  was  gratified,  as  a  smaller  practitioner  striving 
to  keep  respectable,  to  be  confirmed  in  any  opinion  of  his  own 
by  such  an  authority. 

"  And  when,"  asked  my  Guardian,  rising  after  a  pause,  during 
which  Mr.  Kenge  had  rattled  his  money,  and  Mr.  Vholes  had 
picked  his  pimples,  "  when  is  next  Term  ?  " 

^-  Next  Term,  Mr.  Jamdyce,  will  be  next  month,"  said  Mr. 
Kciige.  •*  Of  course  we  shall  at  once  proceed  to  do  what  is 
necessary  with  this  document,  and  to  collect  the  necessary 
evidence  concerning  it;  and  of  course  you  will  receive  our 
usual  notification  of  the  Cause  being  in  the  paper." 

"  To  which  I  shall  pay,  of  course,  my  usual  attention." 

**  Still  bent,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Kenge,  showing  us  through 
the  outer  office  to  the  door,  "  still  bent,  even  with  yoiu  enlarged 
mind,  on  echoing  a  popular  prejudice?  We  are  a  prosperous 
community,  Mr.  Jamdyce,  a  very  prosperous  conmiunity.  We 
are  a  great  country,  Mr.  Jarndyce,  we  are  a  very  great  countrj*. 
This  is  a  great  system,  Mr.  Jamdyce,  and  would  you  wish  a 
great  country  to  have  a  little  system  ?     Now,  really,  really  I  " 

He  said  this  at  the  stair-head,  gently  moving  his  right  hand  as 
if  it  were  a  silver  trowel,  with  which  to  spread  the  cement  ol 
his  words  on  the  structure  of  the  system,  and  consolidate  it  for 
a  thousand  ages. 


CHAPTER  LXIIL 

Stal  mnd  Irtm. 

|EORGE'S  shooting-gallery  is  to  let,  and  the  stock  it 
sold  off,  and  George  himself  is  at  Chesney  Wold,  at- 
tending on  Sir  Leicester  in  his  rides,  and  riding  very 
near  his  bridle-rein,  because  of  the  uncertain  hand  with 
which  he  guidts  his  horse.  But  not  to-day  is  George  so 
occupied  He  s  journeying  to-day  into  the  iron  country  farther 
north,  to  look  about  him. 

As  he  comes  into  the  iron  country  farther  north,  such  fresh 
green  woods  as  those  of  Chesney  Wold  are  left  beliind  ;  and  coal- 
pts  and  ashes,  high  chimneys  and  red  bricks,  blighted  verdurCj 
•corchicg  fires,  and  a  heavy  never  ligfafening  do«d  of 
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become  tf;e  fealOTes  of  the  scenery.  Among  sudi  objects  ridet 
the  trooper^  looking  about  him,  and  always  k>oking  for  something 
he  has  come  to  find. 

At  last,  on  the  black  canal  bridge  oX  a  busy  town,  with  a 
clang  of  iron  in  it,  and  more  fires  and  more  smoke  than  he  has 
seen  yet,  the  troofier,  swart  with  the  dust  of  the  coal  roads, 
checks  his  horse,  and  a^s  the  workman  does  he  know  Uie  name 
oC  Rouncewell  thereabouts?" 

'*  Why,  master,*'  quoth  tlie  workman,  ^  do  I  know  vay  own 
naDie?*' 

'*  *Tis  so  well  known  here,  is  it,  comrade  ?  "  asked  the  trooper. 

^•RounceweUs?    Ah  !  you're  right," 

"  And  where  might  he  be  now  ? "  asks  the  trooper,  with  a 
glance  before  him. 

*'  The  bank,  the  factory,  or  the  house  ?  "  the  workman  wants 
to  know. 

**  Hum !  Rouncewells  is  so  great  apparently,"  mutters  the 
trooper,  stroking  his  chin,  "  that  I  have  as  good  as  lialf  a  mind 
to  go  back  again.  Why  I  don't  know  which  I  want  Should  I 
find  Mr.  RounceweU  at  the  factory,  do'  you  think  ?  " 

"  'Tain't  easy  to  say  where  you'd  find  him — at  this  time  of  the 
day  you  might  find  either  him  or  son  there,  if  he's  in  town ;  but 
hisontracts  take  him  away." 

All  i  which  is  the  factory  ?  Why,  he  sees  those  chimneys— 
the  tallest  cues !  Yes,  he  sees  fhetu,  Wdl !  let  him  keep  his 
eye  on  those  chimneys,  going  on  as  straight  as  ever  he  can,  and 
, presently  he'U  see  'em  down  a  turning  on  the  left,  shut  in  by  a 
great  brick  wall  which  forms  one  side  of  the  street.  Thafs 
Rouncew  ells. 

The  trooi>er  thanks  his  informant,  and  rides  slowly  on,  look 
ing  about  him.  He  does  not  turn  back,  but  puts  up  his  horse 
<and  is  much  disposed  to  groom  liim  to&)  ^X  a  public  house 
where  some  of  Rouncewell's  hands  are  dining,  as  the  ostler  tells 
\im.  Some  of  Rouncewell's  hands  have  just  knocked  oR  ion 
dinner  time,  and  see^  to  be  invading  the  whole  town.  They 
are  very  sinewy  and  stic^ng,  are  Rouncewell's  hands — a  little 
sooty  too. 

He  comes  to  a  gateway  in  the  brick  wall,  looks  in,  and  sees  a 
great  perplexity  of  iron  lying  about,  in  every  stage,  and  in  a  vast 
variety  of  shapes  ;  in  bars,  in  wedges,  in  sheets;  in  tanks,  in* 
boilers,  in  axles,  in  wheels,  in  cogs,  in  cranks,  in  rails ;  twisted 
and  wrenched  into  eccentric  and  perverse  forms,  as  separate 
parts  of  machinery ;  mountains  of  it  broken  up,  and  rusty  in  ita 
•ge ;  distant  furnaces  of  it  glowing  and  bubbling  in  iti  yooth  ; 
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bright  ftrewoikt  of  it  ahcnreriiig  about,  under  the  blows  td  dM 
steam  hammer;  red-hoc  iron,  white-hot  iron,  cold-black  iiODj 
an  iron  taste  an  iron  smell,  smd  a  Babel  of  iron  sounds. 

**  This  is  a  place  to  make  a  man's  head  ache,  too  I "  says  the 
trooper,  looking  about  him  for  a  counting-house.  ^  M1k>  comes 
here  ?  This  is  very  like  me  before  I  was  set  up.  This  oa|^  t« 
be  my  nephew,  if  likenesses  run  in  families.  Yonr  servaali 
sir." 

"  Yours,  sir.     Are  you  looking  for  any  one  ?  " 

"  Excuse  me.     Youi^  Mr.  Rouncewell,  I  beliere  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  was  looking  for  your  father,  sir.  I  wished  to  have  a  word 
with  him." 

The  yoting  man,  telHi^  him  he  is  fortunate  in  his  choiee  of  a 
time,  for  his  father  is  there,  leads  the  way  to  the  of&ce  where  he 
is  to  be  found.  "  Very  hke  n»e  before  I  was  set  up — devilish 
like  me  I "  thinks  the  trooper,  as  he  follows.  They  come  to  a 
Duilding  in  the  yard ;  with  an  office  on  an  upper  ftoor.  At  sight 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  office,  Mr.  George  turns  very  red. 

"  What  name  shall  1  say  to  my  father  ?  "  asks  the  young  man. 

George,  full  of  the  idea  of  iron,  in  desperation  answers 
**  Steel,"  and  is  so  presented.  He  is  left  alone  with  the  gentle 
man  in  the  office,  who  sits  at  a  table  with  account-books  before 
him,  and  some  sheets  of  paper,  bfotted  with  hosts  of  figures  and 
drawings  of  cunning  shapes.  It  is  a  bare  oflrce,  with  bare 
windows,  looking  on  the  iron  view  below.  Tmnbled  together  od 
the  taWe  are  some  pieces  ^  iron,  ptirposely  broken  to  be  tested, 
at  various  periods  of  their  service,  in  various  capacities.  Tliere 
is  iron-dust  on  everything  \  and  tlie  smoke  is  seen,  thjough  the 
windows,  rolling  hravily  out  of  the  tall  chimneys,  to  mingle  with 
the  smoke  frotn  a  vaporous  Babylon  of  other  chimneys. 

^  1  am  at  your  service,  Mr.  Steel,"  says  the  gentleman,  whe0 
his  visitor  has  taken  a  rustic  chair. 

**  Well,  Mr.  Rouncewell,"  George  replies,  leaning  forward^ 
fith  his  left  arm  on  his  knee,  and  Ins  hat  in  his  hand ;  and  very 
chary  of  meeting  his  brother's  eye;  "1  am  not  without  ray  ex- 
pectations, that  m  the  present  visit  I  may  prove  to  be  more  fee 
than  welcome.  I  have  served  as  a  dragoon  in  m>f  day ;  anJ  a 
comrade  of  mine  that  1  was  once  rather  partial  to,  was,  if  i 
dt)n't  deceive  myself,  a  l>rother  of  yours.  1  believe  yon  had  a 
broiher  who  gave  his  family  some  trouble,  and  ran  away,  and 
nev^r  did  any  good  but  in  keeping  away  ?" 

'*  Are  you  quite  sure,"  returns  the  boomaitett  in  w  altccc4 
<^«M» ''  that  ymi  iubm  ia  ^tmAV' 
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The  trooper  filters  and  looks  at  him.  His  brother  starts  upi, 
cadis  him  by  his  name,  and  grasps  him  by  both  hands. 

"  You  are  too  quick  for  me  ! "  cries  the  trooper,  with  the  tean 
springing  out  of  his  eyes.  **  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  old  feliow. 
I  never  could  have  thought  you  would  have  been  half  »o  glad  to 
see  me  as  all  this.  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  old  fellow,  iicw  do 
you  do  I " 

They  shake  hands,  and  embrace  each  other,  over  and  ovei 
igain  ;  the  trooper  still  coupling  his  **  How  do  you  do,  my  deu 
old  fellow!"  with  his  protestation  that  he  never  thought  his 
brother  would  have  been  half  so  glnd  to  see  him  as  all  this ! 

**  So  far  from  it,"  he  declares,  at  the  end  of  a  full  account  of 
what  has  preceded  his  arrival  there,  '*  1  had  very  little  idea  o\ 
making  myself  known.  I  thought,  if  you  took  by  any  means 
foTjgivingly  to  my  name,  1  might  gradually  get  myself  up  to  the 
point  of  writing  a  letter.  But  I  should  not  have  been  surprised, 
brother,  if  you  had  considered  it  anything  but  welcome  news  to 
hear  of  me." 

"We  will  show  you  at  home  what  kind  cf  news  we  think  it, 
George,"  returns  his  brother.  "This  vs  a  »>reat  day  at  home, 
and  you  could  not  have  arrived,  yon  bronzed  old  soldier,  on  a 
better.  1  make  an  agreement  with  my  son  Watt  to-day,  that 
on  this  day  twelvemonth  he  shall  marry  as  prt  tty  and  as  gocxl  a 
girl  as  3roa  have  seen  in  all  your  travels.  She  coes  to  Germany 
to-morrow,  with  one  of  your  nieces,  for  a  litOe  t>olishing  up  in 
her  education.  We  make  a  feast  of  the  event,  and  you  will  be 
made  the  hero  of  it." 

Mr.  George  is  so  entirely  overcome  at  first  bv  this  prospect, 
that  he  resists  the  proposed  honour  with  great  earnosiness.  Be- 
ing overborne,  however,  by  his  brother  and  his  nephew  -ccn 
cerning  whom  he  renews  his  protestations  that  he^  never  could 
have  thoi'ght  they  would  have  been  half  so  glad  to  see  him — 
he  is  taken  home  to  an  elegant  house,  in  all  the  arrangements 
of  which  there  is  to  be  observed  a  pleasant  mixture  of  the  orig- 
inally simple  habits  of  the  father  and  mother,  with  such  as  are 
suited  to  their  altered  station  and  the  higher  fortunes  of  theii 
children.  Here,  Mr.  George  is  much  dismayed  by  the  graces 
and  accomplii4)ments  of  his  nieces  that  are  ;  and  by  the  beauty 
of  Rosa,  his  niece  that  is  to  be  ;  and  by  the  affectionate  sal- 
utations of  these  young  ladies,  which  he  receives  in  a  sort  of 
dream.  He  is  sorely  taken  aback,  too,  by  the  dutiful  behaviour 
of  his  nephew ;  and  has  a  woful  consciousness  upon  him  of 
being  a  scapegrace.  However,  tnere  is  great  rejoicing,  and  a 
?ti7  ht»r^  comfiMf I  aod  iafinitr  ci^ogrmtnl  \  and  M»  OcOTgt 
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comes  bhiff  aad  vuntial  ^im^  it  all ;  atid  kis  i^edge  to  bt 
present  at  the  marriage  and  give  away  the  bride,  is  recci¥e< 
with  universal  fovoor.  A  whirltng  hesbd  has  Mr.  Geoi^  that 
night,  when  he  Ues  down  in  the  state-bed  of  his  brother's  house* 
to  think  of  all  these  things,  and  to  see  the  images  of  his  nieces 
(awfhl  all  Che  evening  in  their  floating  mucins),  waltzing,  aflet 
the  German  manner,  over  his  counterpane. 

The  brothers  are  closeted  next  morning  in  the  ironmastei^a 
room  ;  where  the  elder  is  proceeding,  in  his  clear,  sensible  way, 
to  show  how  he  thinks  he  may  best  dispose  of  George  in  his 
business,  when  George  squeezes  his  hand  and  stops  bun. 

'*  Brother,  I  thank  you  a  million  times  for  your  more  than 
brotherly  welcome,  and  a  million  times  more  to  that  for  jrour 
more  than  brotherly  intentions.  But  my  plans  are  made.  Be- 
fore I  say  a  word  as  to  them,  I  wish  to  consult  you  upon  one  fam- 
ily  point  How,''  says  the  trooper,  folding  his  arms,  and  looking 
with  indomitable  firmness  at  his  brother,  "  how  is  my  mother  to 
be  got  to  scratch  me  ?  " 

'*  I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  you,  George,"  replies  the 
(ronmaster. 

**  I  say,  brother,  how  is  my  mother  to  be  got  to  scratch  me  ? 
She  must  be  got  to  do  it,  somehow." 

"  Scratch  you  out  of  her  will,  I  think  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do.  In  short,"  says  the  trooper,  folding  his 
arms  more  resolutely  yet,  "  I  mean — to — scratch  me  ?" 

'•My  dear  George,"  returns  his  brother,  "is  jt  so  indispens» 
ble  that  you  should  undergo  that  process  ?  " 

"  Quite  !  Absolutely  I  1  couldn't  be  guilty  of  the  mean- 
ness of  coming  back  without  it.  I  should  never  be  safe  not  to 
be  off  again.  I  have  not  sneaked  home  to  rob  your  children, 
if  not  yourself,  brother,  of  your  rights.  I,  who  forfeited  min^ 
long  ago !  If  I  am  to  remain,  and  hold  up  my  head,  I  must  be 
scratched.  Come.  You  are  a  man  of  celebrated  penetration 
and  intelligence,  and  you  can  tell  me  how  it's  to  be  brought 
about." 

"  I  can  tell  you,  George,"  replies  the  ironmaster,  deliberately, 
'  now  it  is  not  to  be  brought  about,  which  I  hope  may  answer 
the  purpose  as  well.  Look  at  our  mother,  think  of  her,  recall 
ier  emotion  when  she  recovered  you.  Do  you  believe  there  is  a 
consideration  in  the  world  that  would  induce  her  to  take  such 
a  btep  against  her  favourite  son  ?  Do  you  believe  there  is  any 
chance  of  her  consent,  to  balance  against  the  outrage  it  would 
oe  to  her  (loviogdeAr  old  lady  I)  to  propose  it  ?  If  yon  do* 
yM  tkt%  wraog.    N«^  O«0t«o  I    Tm  w$mx  nmHu  ap  |Mr  nW 
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to  remain  tMMcratched  I  think,"  there  is  an  amused  smile  o« 
the  ironmaster's  fiice,  as  he  watches  his  brother,  who  b  ponder- 
ing, deeply  disappointed,  **  I  think  you  may  manage  almost  as 
well  as  if  the  thing  were  done,  though." 

"How,  brother?" 

"  Being  bent  upon  it,  you  can  dispose  by  will  of  anylhinf 
you  have  the  misfortune  to  inherit,  in  any  way  you  like,  ytm 
know." 

"  That*  s  true  ) "  says  the  trooper,  pondering  again.  Then  he 
wistfully  asks,  with  his  hand  on  his  brother's,  "Would  you  mind 
mentioning  that,  brother,  to  your  wife  and  family  ?  " 

"Not  at  all" 

"Thank  you.  You  wouldn't  object  to  say,  perhaps,  that  al- 
though an  undoubted  vagabond,  I  am  a  vagabond  of  the  harum 
scarum  order,  and  not  of  the  mean  sort  ?  " 

The  ironmaster,  repressing  his  amused  smile,  assents. 

"  Thank  you.  Thank  you.  It's  a  weight  off  my  mind,"  says 
the  trooper,  with  a  heave  of  his  chest  as  he  unfolds  his  arms, 
and  puts  a  hand  on  each  leg  ;  "  though  I  had  set  my  heart  on 
being  scratched,  too  I " 

The  brothers  are  very  like  each  other,  sitting  face  to  face ; 
but  a  certain  massive  simplicity,  and  absence  of  usage  in  die 
ways  of  the  world,  is  all  on  the  trooper's  side. 

"  Well,"  he  proceeds,  throwing  off  his  disappointment,  "  next 
and  last,  those  plans  of  mine.  You  have  been  so  brotherly  ai 
to  propose  to  me  to  fall  in  here,  and  take  my  place  among  the 
products  of  your  perseverance  and  sense.  I  thank  you  heartily. 
It's  more  than  brotherly,  as  I  said  before ;  and  I  thank  you 
heartily  for  it,"  shaking  him  a  long  time  by  the  hand.  "  But 
the  truth  is,  brother,  I  am  a — I  am  a  kind  of  a  Weed,  and  itfs 
too  late  to  plant  me  in  a  regular  garden." 

"  My  dear  George,"  returns  the  elder,  concentrating  his  strong 
steady  brow  upon  him,  and  smiling  confidently ;  "  leave  that  tir 
me,  and  let  me  try." 

George  shakes  his  head.  "  You  could  do  it,  I  have  not  % 
doubt,  if  anybody  could ;  but  it's  not  to  be  done.  Not  to  be 
done,  sir !  Whereas  it  so  falls  out,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I 
am  able  to  be  of  some  trifie  of  use  to  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock 
since  his  illness — brought  on  by  family  sorrows ;  and  that  he 
would  rather  have  that  help  from  our  mother's  son  than  from 
anybody  else." 

"  Well,  my  dear  George,"  returns  the  other,  with  a  very  slighl 
shade  upon  his  open  face,  "  if  you  prefer  to  serve  in  Sir  Leicet 
ler  Dedlock's  boosdiold  brigade— " 
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''  There  it  is,  brother  I  **  cries  the  trooper^  checking  him,  will 
lus  hand  upon  his  knee  agam :  ''  there  it  is.  You  don't  take 
kindly  to  that  idea ;  1  don't  mind  it  You  are  not  used  to  being 
officered ;  I  am.  Everything  about  you  is  in  perfect  order  and 
discipline  ;  everything  about  ine  requires  to  be  kept  so.  We 
are  not  accustomed  to  carry  things  with  the  same  liand,  or  to 
look  at  'em  from  the  same  ix)int  I  don't  say  much  about  in) 
Karrison  manners,  because  I  found  myself  pretty  well  at  my  ease 
last  night,  and  they  wouldn't  be  noticed  here,  I  daie  say,  once 
and  away.  But  I  shall  get  on  best  at  Chesney  Wold — where 
theie's  more  room  for  a  Weed  than  there  is  here ;  and  the  deat 
old  lady  will  be  made  happy  besides.  Therefore  I  accept  cl 
Sir  Leicester  Dedlock's  proposals.  When  I  come  over  next 
year  to  give  away  the  bride,  or  whenever  I  come,  I  shall  have 
the  sense  to  keep  the  household  brigade  in  ambuscade,  and  not 
to  manoeuvre  it  on  your  ground.  1  thank  you  heartily  again, 
and  am  proud  to  think  of  the  Rouncewells  as  they'll  be  founded 
by  you." 

*•  You  know  yourself,  George,"  says  the  elder  brother,  return- 
ing the  grip  of  his  hand,  '*  and  perhaps  you  know  me  better  than 
I  know  myself.  Take  your  way.  So  that  we  don't  quite  lose 
one  another  again,  take  your  way." 

*•  No  fear  of  that  I "  retiurns  the  trooper.  "  Now,  before  I 
turn  my  horse's  head  homeards,  brother,  I  will  ask  you — if  you' 11 
be  so  good — to  look  over  a  letter  for  me.  I  brought  it  with  me 
to  send  from  these  parts,  as  Chesney  Wold  might  be  a  painful 
name  just  now  to  the  person  it's  written  to.  I  am  not  much 
accustomed  to  correspondence  myself  and  I  am  particular 
resi)ecting  this  present  letter,  because  I  want  it  to  be  both 
straightforward  and  delicate." 

Herewith  he  hands  a  letter,  closely  written  in  somewhat  pale 
ink  but  in  a  neat  round  hand,  to  the  ironmaster,  who  reads  as 
follows : 

"Miss  Esther  SimMsasoN, 

"A  commimicatioa  having  been  made  to  me  by  Inspector  Ba^iit 
of  a  letter  to  myself  being  found  among  the  papers  of  a  certain  person,  I 
take  the  liberty  to  make  known  to  you  that  it  was  but  a  few  lines  of  instruc- 
tion fiom  abroad,  when,  where,  and  how  to  deliver  an  enclosed  letter  to  a 
young  and  beautiAU  lady,  then  unmarried  in  England.  I  duly  observ«xl  the 
same. 

**  I  further  take  the  liberty  to  make  known  to  you,  that  it  was  got  from 
me  as  a  proof  of  hand-writing  only,  and  that  otherwise  I  would  not  hawe 
given  it  up  as  appearing  to  be  the  most  harmless  in  my  possession,  withoot 
being  previously  sliot  through  the  heart. 

'*  I  fnither  take  the  liberty  to  mention,  that  if  I  oo«ld  h«vt  iiniiiiml  f 
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cRtiia  ioif(x"niiite  fentferoan  to  have  been  ta  existence,  I  nertr  could  wM 
p.zycr  would  have  rested  until  I  had  discovered  his  retreat,  and  shared  mf 
last  fanhhig  with  him,  as  my  dmy  aad  my  iadinatton  would  have  equally 
l>een.  H^  he  was  ^officially)  reported  drowned,  and  assuredly  went  ovei 
tV  side  of  a  traniiport-slup  at  oight  in  aa  Irish  harlKiur^  witiiin  a  Uw  hours 
of  her  arrival  fnyin  the  West  Indies,  as  1  have  myself  heard  hoth  from  offi- 
oett  and  men  on  board,  and  know  to  have  been  (officially)  ooniirmed. 

"**  I  further  taico  the  liberty  to  state  that  in  my  humble  quality  as  one  of 
tbe  rank  and  file,  i  am,  and  ahaU  ever  ooniinue  to  be,  your  thofougUy  de- 
roted  and  adnriring  servant,  and  that  I  esteem  the  qualities  you  posicm 
above  ail  others^  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  dispatch. 

**  I  havothe  honour  to  be, 

**Oeoro«.** 

'^A  lit^  formal,''  observes  the  elder  brother,  refolding  k 
with  a  puzzled  face. 

**  But  Dothing  that  mig^  iK>t  be  sent  to  a  pattern  young 
tady  ?  "  asks  the  younger. 

^'  Noticing  at  all'' 

Therefore  it  is  sealed,  and  deposited  for  posting  among  the 
iron  corresi¥>iKlence  of  the  day.  Tliis  done,  Mr.  George  takes 
a  hearty  farewell  o(  the  family  |)arty,  and  prepares  to  saddle  and 
mount.  His  brother,  however,  unwilling  to  part  with  him  so 
soon,  protx>ses  to  ride  with  him  in  a  light  open  carriage  to  the 
place  where  he  will  bait  Ux  the  night,  and  there  remain  witli  him 
until  morning :  a  servant  riding,  for  so  much  of  the  journey,  on 
the  thorough-bred  oW  grey  from  Chesney  Wold.  Tlie  offer 
being  gladly  accepted,  is  followed  by  a  pleasant  ride,  a  pleasant 
dinner,  and  a  pleasant  breakfast,  all*  in  brotherly  communion, 
Then  they  once  more  shake  hands  long  and  heartily,  and  part ; 
llie  ironmaster  turning  his  face  to  the  smoke  and  fires,  and  the 
trooper  to  the  green  country.  Early  in  the  afienioon,  the  sub- 
dued souTKi  of  his  heavy  military  trot  is  heard  on  the  turf  in  the 
avenue,  as  he  rides  on  with  imaginary  clank  and  jingle  of  ae- 
ooutTenjentf  iinder  the  old  elm  trees. 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 

[OON  after  I  had  had  that  conversatitMi  with  ray  Guat 
dian,  be  put  a  seated  paper  in  mj  hand  one  moraingi 
and  said,  *'  This  is  for  next  month,  my  dear."  I  found 
in  it  two  hundred  pounds. 

I  now  began  very  quietly  to  make  such  preparations  as  1 
thought  were  necessary.  Regulating  my  purchases  by  my  Guar^ 
dian*s  taste,  ^hich  I  knew  very  well  of  course,  I  arranged  my 
wardrobe  to  f^ease  him,  and  hoped  I  should  be  highly  success- 
ful. I  did  it  alt  so  quietly,  because  I  was  not  quite  free  from 
my  old  apprehension  that  Ada  would  be  rather  sorry,  and  because 
my  Guardian  was  so  quiet  himself.  I  had  no  doubt  that  under 
all  the  circumstances  we  should  be  married  in  the  most  private 
and  simple  manner.  Perhaps  I  should  only  have  to  say  to  Ada^ 
^  Would  you  Uke  to  come  and  see  me  married  to<morTow,  my 
pet  ?  "  Perhaps  our  wedding  might  even  be  as  unpretending  as 
her  own,  and  1  might  not  find  it  necessary  to  say  anything  about 
it  until  it  was  over.  I  thought  that  if  I  were  to  choose,  i  would 
like  this  best. 

The  only  exception  I  made  was  Mrs.  Woodcomrt  I  told  her 
that  1  was  going  to  be  nmrried  to  my  Guardian,  and  that  we  had 
been  engaged  some  time.  She  highly  approved  She  could 
never  do  enough  for  me ;  and  was  remarkably  softened  now,  in 
comparison  with  what  she  had  t>een  when  we  first  kr^w  her. 
There  was  no  trouble  she  would  not  have  taken  to  have  beeo 
of  use  to  me  ;  but  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  only  allowed  her  to 
take  as  little,  as  gratified  her  kindness  without  tasking  it. 

Of  course  this  was  not  a  time  to  negMct  my  Guardian ;  and 
of  course  it  was  not  a  time  for  neglecting  my  darUng.  So  I 
bad  plenty  of  occupation — ^which  I  was  glad  of;  and  as  to  Char- 
ley, she  was  absolutely  not  to  be  seen  for  needlework.  To 
surround  herself  with  great  heaps  of  it — baskets  fuH  and  tables 
full — and  do  a  Uttle,  and  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  staring 
with  her  roimd  eyes  at  what  there  was  to  do^  and  persuade  her- 
self that  she  was  going  to  do  it,  were  Charley's  great  dignities 
and  delights. 

Meanwhile,  I  must  say,  1  could  not  agree  with  my  Guardian 
on  the  subject  of  the  Will,  and  I  had  some  sanguine  hopes  ol 
il^mdyce  and  Jaradyce.    Which  of  us  was  rigfit  will  soon  appeal 
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but  I  certainly  did  encourage  expectations.  In  Ricnaid,  the 
discovery  gave  occasion  for  a  burst  of  business  and  agitation 
that  buoyed  him  up  for  a  little  time ;  but  he  had  lost  the  elas- 
ticity even  of  hope  now,  and  seemed  to  me  to  retain  only  its 
feverish  anxieties.  From  something  my  Guardian  said  one  day, 
when  we  were  talking  about  this,  I  understood  that  my  marriage 
would  not  take  place  until  after  the  Term-time  we  had  been  toid 
t3  look  forward  to ;  and  I  thought  the  more,  for  that,  how  rejoiced 
(  should  be  if  I  could  be  married  when  Richard  and  Ada  were 
a  little  more  prosperous. 

The  Terra  was  very  near  indeed,  when  my  Guardian  was 
called  out  of  town,  and  went  down  into  Yorkshire  on  Mr.  Wood- 
court's  business.  He  had  told  me  beforehand  that  his  presence 
there  would  be  necessary.  I  had  just  come  in  one  night  from 
my  dear  girl's,  and  was  sitting  in  the  midst  of  all  my  new  clothes, 
looking  at  them  all  around  me,  and  thinking,  when  a  letter  from 
my  Guardian  was  brought  to  me.  It  asked  me  to  join  him  in 
the  country ;  and  mentioned  by  what  stage-coach  my  place  was 
taken,  and  at  what  time  in  the  morning  I  should  have  to  leave 
town.  It  added  in  a  postscript  that  I  would  not  be  many  hours 
from  Ada. 

I  ex|>ected  few  things  less  than  a  journey  at  that  time,  but  I 
was  ready  for  it  in  half-an-hour,  and  set  off  as  appointed  early 
next  morning.  I  travelled  all  day,  wondering  all  day  what  I 
could  be  wanted  for  at  such  a  distance  ;  now  I  thought  it  might 
De  for  this  purpose,  and  now  I  thought  it  might  be  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  but  I  was  never,  never,  nevec  near  the  truth. 

It  was  night  when  I  came  to  my  journey's  end, and  found  my 
Guardian  waiting  for  me.  This  was  a  great  relief,  for  towards 
evening  I  had  begun  to  fear  (the  more  so  as  his  letter  was  a 
very  short  one)  that  he  might  be  ill.  However,  there  he  was, 
as  well  as  it  was  possible  to  be ;  and  when  I  saw  his  genial  face 
again  at  its  brightest  and  best,  I  said  to  myself  he  has  been 
dcing  some  other  great  kindness.  Not  that  it  required  much 
t>enetration  to  say  that,  because  I  knew  that  his  being  there  at 
ill  was  an  act  of  kindness. 

Supper  was  ready  at  the  hotel,  and  when  we  were  alone  at 
cable  he  said : 

*'  Full  of  curiosity  no  doubt,  little  woman,  to  know  why  I 
have  brought  you  here  ?  " 

*'  Well,  Guardian,"  said  I,  '*  without  thinking  myself  aPatima, 
or  you  a  3lue  Beard,  I  am  a  little  curious  atK>ut  it." 

"  ITien  to  ensure  your  night's  rest,  my  love,"  he  returned, 
gaily,  "  I  won't  wait  until  to-morrow  to  tell  you.     I  have  rerf 
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fBuch  wished  to  express  to  Woodcourt,  somehow^  my  senie  of 
his  humanity  to  poor  unfortunate  Jo,  his  inestimable  services  to 
my  young  cousins,  and  his  value  to  us  alL  When  it  was  decided 
that  he  should  settle  here,  it  came  into  my  head  that  I  might 
ask  his  acceptance  of  some  unpretending  and  suitable  little 
place,  to  lay  his  own  head  in.  I  tlierefore  caused  such  a  place 
to  be  looked  out  for,  and  such  a  place  was  found  on  very  easy 
terms,  and  I  loave  been  touching  it  up  for  him  and  making  it 
habitable.  However,  when  I  walked  over  it  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, and  it  was  reported  ready,  I  found  that  I  was  not  house- 
keepei  enough  to  know  whether  things  were  all  as  they  ought 
to  be.  So  1  sent  off  for  the  best  little  housekeeper  that  could 
possibly  be  got,  to  come  and  give  me  her  advice  and  opinion. 
And  here  she  is,"  said  my  Guardian,  *'  laughing  and  Qxy'm%  both 
together  ! " 

Because  he  was  so  dear,  so  good,  so  admirable.  I  tried  to 
tell  him  what  I  thought  of  him,  but  I  could  not  articulate  a 
word. 

"  Tut,  tut  1 "  said  my  Guardian.  **  Vou  make  too  much  of 
it,  little  woman.  VVhv  how  you  sobt  Dame  Durden,  how  yon 
sob ! " 

^'  It  is  with  exquisite  pleasure.  Guardian — with  a  heart  full  of 
thanks." 

"Well,  well,"  said  he.  "I  am  delighted  that  you  approve. 
I  thought  you  would  I  meant  it  as  a  pleasant  surprise  for  the 
little  mistress  of  Bleak  House." 

I  kissed  him,  and  dried  my  eyes.  "1  know  now  I"  said  I. 
'*  1  have  seen  this  in  your  face  a  long  while,^' 

**  No ;  have  you  really,  my  dear  ?  "  said  he.  "  What  a  Dame 
Durden  it  i^  to  read  a  face  I  " 

He  was  so  quaintly  cheerful  that  I  could  not  long  be  other- 
wise, and  was  almost  ashamed  of  having  been  otherwise  at  alL 
When  I  went  to  bed,  I  cried.  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  I 
cried ;  but  I  hope  it  was  with  pleasure,  though  I  am  not  quite 
sure  it  was  with  pleasure.  I  repeated  every  word  of  the  letter 
twice  over. 

A  most  beautiful  summer  morning  succeeded;  and  after 
breakfast  wc  went  out  arm  in  arm,  to  see  the  house  of  w^hicli 
[  was  to  give  my  mighty  housekeeping  opinion.  We  entered 
a  flower-garden  by  a  gate  in  a  side  wall,  of  which  he  had  the 
key  :  and  the  first  thing  I  saw,  was,  that  the  beds  and  flowers 
were  all  laid  out  accor(ung  to  the  manner  of  ray  beds  and  flow- 
ers at  home. 

*<  You  tee,  xaj  dear,"  observed  my  Guardian,  standing  still 
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^\ 
irith  a  delighted  face,  to  watch  my  looks ;  **  knowing  there  could 
be  no  better  plan,  I  borrowed  yours." 

We  went  on  by  a  pretty  little  orchard,  where  the  cherrici 
were  nestling  among  the  green  leaves,  and  the  shadows  of  the 
apple-trees  were  sporting  on  the  grass,  to  the  house  itself, — a 
cottage,  quite  a  rustic  cottage  of  doll's  rooms  ;  but  such  a  lovdy 
place,  so  tranquil  and  so  beautiful,  with  such  a  rich  and  smiling 
country  spread  around  it ;  with  water  sparkling  away  into  the 
distance,  here  all  overhung  with  summer  growth,  there  turning 
a  humming-mill ;  at  its  nearest  point  glancing  through  a  meadov» 
by  the  cheerful  town,  where  cricket-players  were  assembling 
in  bright  groups,  and  a  flag  was  flying,  from  a  white  tent  that 
rippled  in  the  sweet  west  wind.  And  still,  as  we  went  through 
the  pretty  rooms,  out  at  the  little  rustic  verandah  doors,  and 
underneath  the  tiny  wooden  colonnades,  garlanded  with  wood* 
bine,  jasmine,  and  honeysuckle,  I  saw  in  the  papering  on  the 
walls,  in  the  colours  of  the  furniture,  in  the  arrangement  ol 
all  the  pretty  objects,  my  little  tastes  and  fancies,  my  little 
methods  and  inventions  which  they  used  to  laugh  at  while  they 
praised  them,  my  odd  ways  everywhere. 

I  could  not  say  enough  in  admiration  of  what  was  all  so  beau- 
tiful, but  one  secret  doubt  arose  in  my  mind,  when  1  saw  this. 
I  thought,  O  would  he  be  the  happier  for  it  I  Would  it  not  have 
been  better  for  his  peace  that  1  should  not  have  been  so  brought 
before  him?  Becaase,  although  I  was  not  what  he  thought 
me,  still  he  loved  me  very  dearly,  and  it  might  remind  him 
mournfully  of  what  h«  believed  he  had  lost.  I  did  not  wish  him 
to  forget  me, — perhaps  he  might  not  have  done  so,  without  these 
aids  to  his  memory, — ^but  my  way  was  easier  than  his,  and  I 
could  have  reconciled  myself  even  to  that,  so  that  he  had  been 
made  the  happier  for  it. 

"  And  now,  little  woman,"  said  my  Guardian,  whom  I  had 
never  seen  so  proud  and  joyful  as  in  showing  me  these  things, 
and  watching  my  appreciation  of  them,  *'  now,  last  of  all,  foi 
tlie  name  of  this  house." 

"  What  is  it  called,  dear  Guardian  ?  " 

"  My  child,"  said  he,  "  come  and  see." 

He  took  me  to  the  porch,  which  he  had  hitherto  avoided,  and 
said,  pausing  before  we  went  out : 

**  My  dear  child,  don't  you  guess  the  name  ?" 

"  No ! "  said  I. 

We  went  out  of  the  porch ;  and  he  showed 
it,  Bleak  Housb. 

He  led  me  to  m  teat  among  the  leaves  do 
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down  beside  me,  and  taking  my  hand  in  his»  spoke  to  mt 

thus : 

"  My  darling  ^rl,  in  what  there  has  been  between  us,  I  have, 
I  hope,  been  really  solicitous  for  your  happiness.  When  I 
wrore  yoc  ihe  letter  to  which  you  brought  the  answer,"  smiling 
IS  he  referred  to  it,  "  I  had  my  own  too  much  in  view  ;  but  J 
had  yours  too.  Whether,  under  different  circumstances,  I  ni^t 
*ver  have  renewed  the  old  dream  I  sometimes  dreamed  wheu 
fou  were  stjy  young,  of  making  you  my  wife  one  day,  1  need 
not  ask  myself.  1  did  renew  it,  and  I  wrote  my  letter,  and  you 
brought  your  answer.     You  are  following  what  I  say,  ray  child  ?  " 

1  was  cold,  and  I  trembled  violently  ;  but  not  a  word  he  ut- 
tered was  lost.  As  I  sat  looking  fixedly  at  him,  and  the  sun's 
rays  descended,  softly  shining  through  the  leaves,  upon  his  bar# 
head,  I  felt  as  if  the  brightness  on  him  must  be  like  the  bright- 
ness of  the  Angels. 

'^  Hear  me,  my  love,  but  do  not  speak.  It  is  for  me  to  speak 
now.  When  it  was  that  I  began  to  doubt  whether  what  1  had 
done  would  really  make  you  happy,  is  no  matter.  Woodcourl 
came  home,  and  I  soon  had  no  doubt  at  all." 

I  clasped  him  round  the  neck,  and  hung  my  head  upon  hia 
breast,  and  wept.  "  Lie  lightly,  confidently,  here,  my  child," 
said  he,  pressing  me  gently  to  him.  **  1  am  your  Guardian  and 
your  father  now.     Rest  confidingly  here." 

Soothingly,  like  the  gentle  rustling  of  the  leaves  ;  and  genially, 
like  the  ripening  weather;  and  radiantly  and  beneficently,  like 
the  sunshine  ;  he  went  on. 

"  Understand  me,  my  dear  girl.  1  had  no  doubt  of  youi 
being  contented  and  happy  with  me,  being  so  dutiful  and  so  de* 
voted  ;  but  1  saw  with  whom  you  would  be  happier.  That  1 
penetrated  his  secret  when  Dame  Durden  was  blind  to  it,  is 
no  wonder  ;  for  I  knew  the  good  that  could  never  change  in  her, 
better  far  than  she  did.  Well !  I  have  long  been  in  Allan 
Woodcourt's  confidence,  although  he  was  not,  until  yesterdays 
a  few  hours  before  you  came  here,  in  mine.  But  I  would  iK>t 
have  my  Esther's  bright  example  lost ;  I  would  not  have  a  jot 
of  my  dear  giifs  virtues  unobserved  and  un  honoured ;  I  would 
not  have  her  admitted  on  sufferance  into  the  line  of  Morgan  ap 
Rerrig,  no,  not  for  the  weight  in  gold  of  all  the  mountains  in 
Wales  I " 

He  stopped  to  kiss  me  on  the  forehead,  and  I  sobbed  and 
wept  afresh.  For  I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  bear  the  painfiil 
delight  of  his  praise. 

"  Hufehy  little  woman  i     I>on't  cry;  this  it  to  be  a  d^  of 
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(oy.  I  have  looked  forward  to  it,"  he  said,  exultingly,  ^'for 
mot  ths  on  months !  A  few  words  more,  Dame  Trot,  and  I 
bare  said  my  say.  Determined  not  to  throw  away  one  atom  ol 
my  Esther's  worth,  I  took  Mrs.  Woodcourt  into  a  separate  con 
fidence.  *  Now,  madam,'  said  I,  *  I  clearly  perceive — and  in 
deed  I  know,  to  boot — that  your  son  loves  my  ward  I  am 
further  very  snre  that  my  ward  loves  your  son,  but  wjU  sacrifice 
her  love  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  affection,  and  will  sacrifice  it  so 
completely,  so  entirely,  so  religiously,  that  you  should  never 
suspect  it,  though  you  watched  her  night  and  day.'  Then  I 
told  her  all  our  story— ours — yours  and  mine.  *  Now,  madam,' 
said  I,  '  come  you,  knowing  this,  and  live  with  us.  Come  you, 
and  see  my  child  from  hour  to  hour  ;  set  what  you  see,  against 
her  pedigree,  which  is  this,  and  this ' — ^for  I  scorned  to  mince  it 
— •  and  tell  me  what  is  the  true  legitimacy,  when  you  shall  have 
quite  made  up  your  mind  on  that  subject.'  Why,  honour  to 
her  old  Welsh  blood,  my  dear !"  cried  my  Guardian,  with  en 
thusiasm,  "  I  believe  the  heart  it  animates  beats  no  less  warmly, 
no  less  admiringly,  no  less  lovingly,  towards  Dame  Durden, 
than  my  own  !  " 

He  tenderly  raised  my  head,  and  as  I  clung  to  him,  kissed 
me  in  his  old  fatherly  way  again  and  again.  What  a  light,  now, 
on  4he  protecting  manner  I  had  thought  about ! 

"  One  more  last  word.  When  Allan  Woodcourt  spoke  to  you, 
my  dear,  he  spoke  with  my  knowledge  and  consent — ^but  I  gave 
him  no  encouragement,  not  I,  for  these  surprises  were  my  great 
reward,  and  I  was  too  miserly  to  part  with  a  scrap  of  it.  He 
was  to  come,  and  tell  me  all  that  passed  ;  and  he  did.  I  have 
no  more  to  say.  My  dearest,  Allan  Woodcourt  stood  beside 
your  father  when  he  lay  dead — stood  beside  your  mother.  This 
is  Bleak  House.  This  day  I  give  this  house  its  little  nsistress ; 
and  before  God,  it  is  the  brightest  day  in  all  my  life ! " 

He  rose  and  raised  me  with  him.  We  were  no  longer  alone. 
My  husband — I  have  called  him  by  that  name  full  seven  happy 
years  now — stood  at  my  side.  . 

''  Allan,"  said  my  Guardian,  "  take  from  me,  a  willing  gift, 
the  best  ^nfe  that  ever  a  man  had.  What  more  can  I  say  for  you 
than  that  I  know  3rou  deserve  her  !  Take  with  her  the  little 
home  she  brings  you.  You  know  what  she  will  make  it,  Allan ; 
you  know  what  she  has  made  its  namesake.  Let  me  share  its 
felicity  sometimes,  and  what  do  I  sacrifice  ?    Nothing,  nothing." 

He  kissed  me  once  again ;  and  now  the  tears  were  in  hit 
eyes,  as  he  said  more  sofUy : 

**  Esther,  mj  dearest,  after  to  many  years,  there  it  a  kind  ol 
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part,  ng  in  this  toa     I  know  that  my  mistake  has  caused  ycm 
some  distress.     Forgive  your  old  Guardian,  in  restoring  him  to 
his  old  place  in  your  affections  ;  and  blot  it  out  of  your  nienior> 
Allan,  take  my  dear  !  " 

He  raov«*d  away  from  under  the  green  roof  of  leaves,  ani 
itopping  in  the  sunlight  outside,  and  turning  cheerfully  toward* 
OS,  said  : 

"  i  shall  be  found  about  here  somewhere.  It's  a  West  wine 
iitUi  woman,  due  West !  Let  no  one  thank  me  any  n.ore ;  foi 
I  am  going  to  revert  to  my  bachelor  habits,  and  if  anybody  dis 
regards  this  warning  I'll  run  away  and  never  come  back  !  " 

What  happiness  was  ours  that  day,  what  joy,  what  rest,  what 
liope,  what  gratitude,  what  bliss  !  We  were  to  be  married  be- 
fore the  month  was  out ;  but  when  we  were  to  come  and  take 
possession  of  our  own  house,  was  to  depend  on  Richard  and 
Ada. 

We  all  three  went  home  together  next  day.  As  soon,  as  we 
arrived  in  town,  Allan  went  straight  to  see  Richard,  and  to  carry 
our  joyful  news  to  him  and  my  darling.  Late  as  it  was,  I  meant 
to  go  to  her  for  a  few  minutes  before  lying  down  to  sleep  ;  but 
I  went  home  with  my  Guardian  first,  to  make  his  tea  for  nim, 
and  to  occupy  the  old  chair  by  his  side ;  for  I  did  not  like  to 
think  of  its  being  empty  so  soon. 

When  we  came  home,  we  found  that  a  young  man  had  called 
three  times  in  the  course  of  that  one  day,  to  see  me ;  and  that, 
having  been  told,  on  the  occasion  of  his  third  call,  that  1  was 
not  expected  to  return  before  ten  o'clock  at  night,  he  had  left 
word,  "  that  he  would  call  about  then."  He  had  left  his  card 
tliree  times.     Mr.  Guppv. 

As  I  naturally  speculated  on  the  object  of  these  visits,  and  as 
I  always  associated  sometliing  ludicrous  with  the  \'isitor,  it  fell 
out  that  in  laughing  abor.t  Mr.  (nippy  I  told  my  Guardian  o( 
his  old  proposal,  and  his  subsequent  retractation.  "  After  that,* 
said  my  Guardian,  "we  will  certainly  receive  this  hero."  So, 
tnstiuctions  were  given  that  Mr.  Guppy  should  be  shown  in, 
when  he  came  again ;  and  they  were  scarcely  given  when  h« 
did  come  again. 

He  was  embarrassed  when  he  found  my  Guardian  with  nie, 
but  recovered  himself^  and  said,  "  How  de  do,  sir  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir?  "  returned  my  Guardian. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  I  am  tolerable,"  returned  Mr.  Guppy 
"  Will  you  allow  mc  to  introduce  my  mother,  Mrs.  Gappy  of 
the  Old  Street  Road,  and  my  particular  friend.  Mr.  Wccvlc 
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I'hat  js  to  aa^t  my  fiiend  has  gone  by  the  name  of  Weevle, 
but.  his  name  is  really  and  truly  J obling." 

Afy  Guardian  begged  them  to  be  seated,  an4  they  all  sal 
down. 

'/Tony/'  said  Mr.  Guppy  to  his  friend,  after  an  awkward 
silence.     "  Will  you  open  the  case  ?  " 

**  Do  it  yourself,"  returned  the  friend,  rather  tartly. 

"Well,  Mr.  jarndyce,  sir,"  Mr.  Guppy,  after  a  momenfi 
consideration,  began ;  to  the  great  diversion  of  his  mother, 
which  she  displayed  by  nudging  Mr.  Jobling  with  her  elbow, 
and  winking  at  me  iu  a  most  remarkable  manner ;  "  I  had  an 
idea  that  I  should  see  Miss  Summerson  by  herself,  and  was  not 
quite  prepared  for  your  esteemed  presence.  But  Miss  Sum- 
merson  has  mentioned  to  you,  perhaps,  that  something  nas 
passed  between  us  on  former  occasions  ?  " 

"  Miss  Summerson,"  returned  my  Guardian  smiling,  "  ha! 
made  a  communication  to  that  effect  to  me." 

"That,"  said  Mr.  Guppy,  "makes  matters  easier.  Sir,  J 
have  come  out  of  my  articles  at  Kenge  and  Carboy's,  and  I  be 
lieve  with  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  I  am  now  admitted  (after 
undergoing  an  examination  that's  enough  to  badger  a  man  \A\xt:. 
touching  a  pack  of  nonsense  that  he  don't  want  to  know)  ou 
the  roll  of  attorneys,  and  have  taken  out  my  certificate,  if  it 
would  be  any  satisfaction  to  you  to  see  it" 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Guppy,"  returned  my  Guardian.  "  1  am 
quite  willing — 1  believe  I  use  a  legal  phrase — to  admit  the 
certificate." 

Mr.  Guppy  therefore  desisted  from  taking  something  out  o\ 
his  pocket,  and  proceeded  without  it. 

"  1  have  no  capital  myself  but  my  mother  has  a  littlo  , 
property  which  takes  the  form  of  an  annuity ; "  here  Mr 
Gupp/s  mother  rolled  her  head  as  if  she  never  could  sufficientl) 
enjoy  th^  observation,  and  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  mouth, 
and  again  winked  at  me ;  "  and  a  few  pounds  for  expenses  out 
of  pocket  in  conducting  business,  will  never  be  wanting,  free  of 
interest,  which  is  an  sulvantage,  you  know,"  said  Mr.  Guppy. 
feelingly. 

"  Certainly  an  advantage,"  returned  my  Guardian. 

^'  I  ^lave  some  connexion,"  pursued  Mr.  Guppy,  "  and  it  lays 
in  the  direction  of  Walcot  Square,  I^mbeth.  1  have  therefore 
taken  a  ouse  in  that  locality,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  my 
friendS;  is  a  hollow  bargain  (taxes  ridiculous,  and  use  of  fixtures 
included  in  the  rent),  and  intend  setting  up  professionally  fof 
nyielf  there,  forthwith." 
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Here  Mr.  Gfip{>3r's  mother  fell  into  an  ei^raordinary  passion 
of  rolling  her  head,  and  smiling  waggishly  at  anybody  wbc 
would  look  at  her. 

**  If  8  a  six  rbomer,  exclusive  of  kitchens,"  said  Mr.  Gappy, 
'*  and  in  the  opinion  of  my  friends,  a  commodious  tenement 
When  I  mention  my  friends,  1  refer  principally  to  my  friend 
Jobling,  who  I  beliere  has  known  me,"  Mr.  Guppy  locli  sd  at 
him  with  a  sentimental  air,  "from  boyhood's  hour?" 

Mr.  Jobling  confirmed  this  with  a  sliding  movement  of  btr 
legs. 

"  My  friend  Jobling  will  render  me  his  assistance  in  the  ca^ 
pacity  of  clerk,  and  will  live  in  the  ouse,"  said  Mr.  Guppy. 
"  My  mother  will  likewise  live  in  di^  ouse,  when  her  present 
quarter  in  the  Old  Street  Road  shall  have  ceased  and  ex[^red ; 
Mid  consequently  there  will  be  no  want  of  society.  My  friend 
Jobling  is  natuially  aristocratic  by  taste;  and  besidrs  being 
acquainted  with  the  movements  of  the  upper  circles,  fhll^ 
backs  me  in  the  intentions  I  am  now  developing." 

Mr.  Jobling  said  *^ certainly,"  and  withdrew  a  little  from  the 
elbow  of  Mr.  Guppy's  mother. 

"  Now,  I  have  no  occasion  to  mention  to  you,  sir,  you  being 
in  the  confidence  of  Miss  Summerson,"  said  Mr.  Guppy, 
"  (mother,  I  wish  you'd  be  so  good  as  to  keep  still),  that  Miss 
Summerson's  image  was  formerly  imprinted  on  my  art,  axid  that 
I  made  her  a  proposal  of  marriage." 

**  Tha<^  I  have  heard,"  returned  my  Guardian. 

"Circumstances,"  pursued  Mr.  Guppy,  "over  which  I  had 
no  control  but  quite  the  contrary,  weakened  the  impression  of 
that  image  for  a  time.  At  which  time.  Miss  Summerson's  con- 
duct was  highly  genteel ;  I  may  even  add,  magnanimous." 

My  Guardian  patted  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  seemed  much 
amused. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Guppy,  **  I  have  got  into  tha^  state  of 
mind  myself^  that  I  wish  for  a  reciprocity  of  magnanimous  be- 
haviour. I  wish  to  prove  to  Miss  Summerson  that  I  can  rise  to 
a  Lo^ght,  of  which  perhaps  she  hardly  thought  me  capable.  I 
find  that  the  image  which  I  did  suppose  had  been  eradicated 
from  my  art,  is  nai  eradicated.  Its  influence  over  me  is  still 
tremenjons ;  and  yielding  to  it  I  am  willing  to  overlook  the  cir- 
cumstances over  which  none  of  us  have  had  any  control,  and  to 
renew  those  proposals  to  Miss  Summerson  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  make  at  a  former  period.  I  beg  to  lay  the  ouse  il 
Walcot  Square,  the  business,  and  m3r9el^  before  Miss  SuBmifsr 
•on  for  her  acceptance." 
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^  V«j  magnanimous,  indeed,  sir,"  observed  my  Guardian. 

"WeU,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Guppy,  with  candour,  **my  wish  it 
to  be  Qiagnanimous,  1  do  not  consider  that  in  making  this  oflfei 
to  Miss  Summerson,  I  am  by  any  means  throwing  myself  a^ay : 
neither  is  that  the  opinion  of  my  friends.  Still  there  are  circum- 
stances which  I  submit  may  be  taken  into  account  as  a  set-oif 
against  any  little  drawbacks  of  mine,  and  so  a  fair  and  equitable 
balance  arrived  at." 

'*  I  take  upon  myselC  sir,'*  said  my  Guardian,  laughing  as  he 
rang  the  bell,  '*  to  reply  to  your  proposals  on  behalf  of  Miss 
Summerson.  She  is  very  sensible  of  your  handsome  intentions^ 
and  wishes  you  good  evening,  and  wishes  you  well." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Mr.  GuMiy,  with  a  blank  look.  *'  Is  that  tanU- 
mount,  sir,  to  acceptance,  or  rejection,  or  consideration  ?  " 

"  To  decided  rejection,  if  you  please,"  returned  my  Guardian. 

Mr.  Guppy  looked  incredulously  at  his  friend,  and  at  his 
mother,  who  suddenly  turned  very  angry,  and  at  the  floor,  and 
at  the  ceiling. 

•*  Indeed?"  said  he.  "Then,  Jobling,  if  you  was  the  friend 
you  represent  yourself,  I  should  think  you  might  hand  my 
mother  out  of  the  gangway,  instead  of  allowing  her  to  remain 
where  she  ain't  wanted." 

But  Mrs.  Guppy  positively  refused  to  come  out  of  the  gang- 
way. She  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  "  Why,  get  along  mth  you," 
laid  she  to  my  Guardian,  "what  do  you  mean ?  Ain't  my  son 
good  enough  for  you  ?  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselfl 
Get  out  with  you  ! " 

"  My  good  lady ! "  returned  my  Guardian,  "  it  is  hardly  rea- 
sonable to  ask  me  to  get  out  of  my  own  room." 

"  I  don't  care  for  that,"  said  Mrs.  Guppy.  "  Get  out  with 
you.  If  we  ain't  good  enough  for  you,  go  and  procure  some- 
body that  is  good  enough.     Go  along  and  find  'em." 

I  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  rapid  manner  in  which  Mrs. 
Guppy's  power  of  jocularity  merged  into  a  power  of  taking  the 
profoundest  otifence. 

"  Go  along  and  find  somebody  that's  good  enough  for  you," 
repeated  Mrs.  Guppy.  "  Get  out ! "  Nothing  seemed  to  as- 
tonish Mr.  Guppy's  mother  so  much,  and  to  piake  her  so  verj 
indignant,  as  our  not  getting  out.  "Why  don't  you  get  out?" 
said  Mrs.  Guppy.     "  What  are  you  stopping  here  for  ?  " 

"  Mother,"  interposed  her  son,  always  getting  before  her,  and 
pnahing  her  back  with  one  shoulder,  as  ^e  sidled  at  my  Guar 
diaoi  **w«ff]roa  hold  your  tongue?" 
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•'No,  Wniiani/'  ilie  revurned ;  «<1  won't!    Not  imleOT  hi 
^ts  out  f  won't  f " 

However,  Mr.  Guppy  and  Mr.  joblin^  together  closed  on 
Mr.  Gu()p3r*8  mother  (who  began  to  be  quite  abuave),  and  took 
her,  very  much  against  her  will,  down-stairs ;  her  voice  rising 
a  3M!i  higher  every  time  her  figure  got  a  stair  lower,  and  insist 
ing  that  we  slnrald  immediately  go  and  find  somebody  who  wa 
good  enough  for  us,  and  above  all  tilings  that  we  should  ge 
out. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

Btghmimg  the  Wartd, 

I  HE  term  had  commenced,  and  my  Gnardian  focrod  an 
mtimation  from  Mr.  Kenge  that  the  Cause  would 
come  on  in  two  da3rs.  As  I  had  sttfiicient  hopes  of 
the  will  to  be  in  a  flutter  about  it,  Allan  and  I  agreed 
to  go  down  to  the  Court  that  morning.  Richard  was  extremely 
agitated,  and  was  so  weak  and  low,  tho«igh  his  illness  was  stiH 
of  the  mind,  that  ray  dear  girl  indeed  had  sore  occasion  to  be 
supported.  But  she  looked  forward — a  very  little  way  now — 
to  the  help  that  was  to  come  to  her,  and  never  drooped. 

It  was  at  Westminster  that  the  Cause  was  to  come  on.  It 
had  come  on  tliere,  1  dare  say,  a  hundred  times  before,  but  I 
could  not  divest  myself  of  an  idea  that  it  migfU  lead  to  some 
result  now.  We  left  home  directly  after  breakfast,  to  be  at 
Westminster  Hall  in  good  time  ;  and  walked  down  there  through 
the  lively  streets — so  happily  and  strangely  it  seemed ! — together. 
As  we  were  going  along,  planning  what  we  should  do  fo^ 
Richard  and  Ada,  I  heard  somebody  calling  "  Esther!  My  dear 
Zsther !  Esther  I "  And  there  was  Caddy  Jellyby,  with  her  head 
out  of  the  window  of  a  little  carriage  which  she  hired  now  to  go  i 
about  in  to  her  pupils  (she  had  so  many),  as  if  she  wanted  to  | 

embrace  me  at  a  hundred  yards'  distance.  I  had  written  her  a 
note  to  tell  her  of  all  that  my  Guardian  had  done,  but  had  not  had 
X  moment  to  go  and  see  her.     Of  course  we  turned  back  ;  and  ' 

the  affectionate  girl  was  in  that  state  of  rapture,  and  was  so 
ovei joyed  to  talk  about  the  night  when  she  brought  me  the 
dowers,  and  was  so  determined  to  squeeze  my  face  (bonnet  and 
ill)  between  her  hands,  and  go  on  in  a  wild  manner  altpgeth«ir, 
call!  \g  me  all  kinds  of  precious  names,  and  telling  Allan  I  \aA 
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doire  I  don't  know  irhat  for  her,  that  I  was  just  obliged  to  get  into 
the  little  carriage  and  calm  her  down,  by  letting  her  say  and  do 
exactly  what  she  Uked  Allan,  standing  at  the  window,  was  as 
pleased  as  Caddy ;  and  I  was  as  |>leased  as  either  of  thera  ;  anci 
1  wonder  that  1  got  away  as  I  did,  rather  than  that  I  came  o% 
laughing,  and  r^  and  anything  but  tidy,  and  looking  alter 
Caddy  who  looked  after  us  out  of  the  coach-window  as  long  as 
she  cm. Id  see  us. 

This  made  us  some  quarter  of  an  hour  late,  and  when  we 
came  to  Westminster  Hall  we  found  that  the  day's  business  was 
begun.  Worse  than  that,  we  found  such  an  unusual  crowd  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  that  it  was  full  to  the  door,  and  we  could 
neither  see  nor  hear  what  was  passing  within.  It  appeared  to 
Dt  something  droll,  for  occasionally  there  was  a  laugh,  and  a 
cry  of  "  Silence  !  "  It  appeared  to  be  something  interesting,  for 
every  one  was  pushing  and  striving  to  get  nearer.  1 1  appeared 
to  be  something  that  made  tlie  professional  gentlemen  very 
merry,  for  there  were  several  young  counsellors  in  wigs  and 
whiokers  on  the  outside  of  the  crowd,  and  when  one  of  them 
told  ih  •  others  about  it,  they  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets, 
and  quite  doubled  themselves  up  with  laughter,  and  went 
stamping  about  the  pavement  of  the  hall. 

We  asked  a  gentleman  by  us,  if  he  knew  what  cause  was  on  ? 
H.^  tolJ  us  Jamdyce  and  Jarndyce.  We  asked  him  if  he  knew 
what  was  doing  in  it  ?  He  said,  really  no  he  did  not,  nobody 
ever  did ;  but  as  well  as  he  could  make  out,  it  was  over.  Over 
for  the  d  ly  ?  we  asked  him.     No,  he  said  ;  over  for  good. 

Ov.-r  for  good ! 

Wiien  we  heard  this  unaccountable  answer,  we  looked  at  one 
another  c]uiie  lost  in  amazement.  Could  it  be  possible  that  the 
Will  had  set  things  right  at  last,  and  that  Richard  and  Ada 
were  going  to  be  rich  ?  It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  Alas, 
it  was  I 

Our  suspense  was  short ;  for  a  break  up  soon  took  place  in 
the  crowd,  and  the  people  came  streaming  out  looking  fiuslied 
and  hot,  and  bringing  a  quantity  of  bad  air  with  them  Stil) 
they  were  all  exceedingly  amused,  and  were  more  like  peof»!c 
coming  out  from  a  Farce  or  a  Juggler  than  from  a  court  ol 
Justice.  We  stood  aside,  watching  for  any  countenance  we 
knew ;  and  presently  great  bundles  of  pai>er  began  to  be  carried 
out— bundles  in  bags,  bundles  too  large  to  be  got  into  any  bags, 
umnense  masses  of  |)apers  of  all  shapes  and  no  shapes,  which 
the  bearers  staggered  under,  and  threw  down  for  the  time  being, 
tuyhow,  oa  the  Hall  parement,  while  they  went  back  to  briag 
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oat  more.  Even  these  clerks  were  lang^ung.  We  glanced  H 
these  papers,  and  seeing  Jarodyce  and  Jamdyce  everywhere, 
asked  an  official-looking  person  who  was  standing  in  the  midst 
of  them,  Aether  the  cause  was  over.  "Yes,"  he  said:  **^ 
was  all  up  with  it  at  last ! "  and  iMirst  out  laughing  too. 

At  this  juncture,  we  perceived  Mr.  Ken|re  coming  pat  el 
court  with  an  affable  dignity  upon  him,  listenmg  to  Mr.  Vboles, 
who  was  deferential,  and  carried  his  own  hag.  Mr.  Mioles  was 
the  first  to  see  us.  "  Here  is  Miss  Summerson,  ^r,"  he  said. 
"And  Mr.  Woodcourt" 

"^  "  O,  indeed !  Yes.  Truly ! "  said  Mr.  Kenge,  raising  his  hat 
to  me  with  polished  politeness.  "  How  do  you  do  ?  Glad  to 
see  you.     Mr,  Jarndyce  is  not  here  ?  " 

No.     He  never  came  there,  1  reminded  him. 

"Really,'*  returned  Mr.  Kenge,  "it  is  as  well  that  he  is  imi 
here  to-day,  for  his — shall  1  say,  in  my  good  fiiend's  absence, 
his  indomitable  singularity  of  opinion? — might  have  been 
strengthened,  perhaps ;  not  reasonably,  but  might  have  been 
strengthened." 

"  Pray  what  has  been  done  to-day  ?  "  asked  Allan. 

"I  beg  your  pardon?"  said  Mr.  Kenge,  with  excessive 
urbanity. 

"  What  has  been  done  to-day  ?  " 

"What  has  been  done,"  repeated  Mr.  Kenge.  "Quite  sa 
Yes.  Why,  not  much  has  been  done;  not  much^  We  have 
oeen  checked — brought  up  suddenly,  1  would  say — upon  the 
— shall  I  term  it  threshold?" 

"Is  this  Will  considered  a  genuine  document,  sir?"  said 
Allan  ;  "will  you  tell  us  that?" 

"  Most  certainly,  if  I  could,"  said  Mr.  Kenge ;  "but  we  have 
not  gone  into-that,  we  have  not  gone  into  that." 

"  We  have  not  gone  into  that,"  rei>eated  Mr.  Vholes,  as  if  hit 
©w  inward  voice  were  an  echo. 

"You  are  to  reflect,  Mr.  Woodcourt,"  observed  >^r.  Kenge, 
asing  his  silver  trowel,  persuasively  and  smoothingty,  "  that  £ii 
has  been  a  great  cause,  that  this  has  been  a  protracted  cause, 
that  this  has  been  a  complex  cause.  Jamdyce  and  Jamdyce 
has  been  termed  not  inaptly,  a  Monument  of  Chancery 
practice." 

"  And  Patience  has  sat  upon  it  a  long  time,"  said  Allan. 

"  Very  well  indeed,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Kenge,  with  a  certain 
tondescending  laugh  he  had.  "  Very  well  I  You  are  further  to 
leMect,  Mr.  Woodcourt,"  becoming  dignified  to  severity,  "thai 
Ml  the  Bnmeroiis  difficulties»  contingenciefi,  masteriy  tetion^ 
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tr.d  forms  of  procedore  in  this  great  cause,  there  has  been  ex- 
pended smdy,  ability,  eloquence,  knowledge,  intellect,  Mr. 
Woodcourt,  high  intellect.  For  many  years,  the — a — I  wonld 
say  ihe  flower  of  the  Bar,  and  the— a — I  would  presume  to  add, 
the  matured  autumnal  fruits  of  the  Woolsack — have  been  lav* 
ished  upon  JamdyCe  and  Jamdyce.  If  the  public  have  the  ben* 
^f,  and  if  the  country  have  the  adomn>^nt,  of  this  great  Grasp, 
U  vciiiX  be  paid  for,  in  money  or  money's  worth,  sir." 

"Mr.  Kenge,"  said  Allan,  appearing  enliglitened  all  in  a 
moment.  "Excuse  me,  our  time  presses.  Do  I  understand 
that  the  whole  estate  is  found  to  have  been  absorbed  in  costs  ?  " 

"  Hem  !  I  believe  so,"  returned  Mr.  Kenge.  **  Mr.  Vholesi 
what  ^o you  say?" 

**  I  believe  so,"  said  Mr.  Vholes. 

**  And  that  thus  the  suit  lapses  and  melts  away  ?  " 

•  Probably,"  returned  Mr.  Kenge.     "Mr.  Vholes?" 

•  Probably,"  said  Mr.  Vholes. 

'*  My  dearest  life,"  whispered  Allan,  "  this  will  break  Richard's 
;<art!" 

There  was  a  such  shock  of  apprehension  in  his  face,  and  he 
knew  Richard  so  pei^tly,  and  I  too  had  seen  so  much  of  his 
gradual  decay,  that  what  my  dear  girl  had  said  to  me  in  the  ful- 
ness of  her  foreboding  love,  sounded  like  a  knell  in  my  ears. 

"In  case  you  should  be  wanting  Mr.  C,  sir,"  said  Mi. 
Vholes,  coming  after  us,  "  you'll  find  him  in  court.  I  left  him 
there  resting  himself  a  Httle.  Good  day,  sir ;  good  day,  Miss 
Summerson."  As  he  gave  me  that  slowly  devouring  look  of 
his,  while  twisting  up  the  strings  of  his  bag,  before  he  hastened 
with  it  after  Mr.  Kenge,  the  benignant  shadow  of  whose  con- 
versational presence  he  seemed  sifraid  to  leave,  he  gave  one 
gasp  as  if  he  had  swallowed  the  last  morsel  of  this  client,  and 
his  black  buttoned-up  unwholesome  figure  glided  away  to  the 
few  door  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 

**  My  dear  love,"  said  Allan,  "  leave  to  me,  for  a  little  while, 
ihe  charge  you  gave  me.  Go  home  with  this  intelligence,  and 
come  to  Ada's  by-and-by." 

I  wonld  not  let  him  take  me  to  a  coach,  but  entreated  him  to 
go  to  Richard  without  a  moment's  delay,  and  leave  me  to  do  as 
ne  wished.  Hurrying  home,  I  found  my  Guardian,  and  told 
him  gradually  with  wlut  news  I  had  returned.  "  Little  woman/' 
naid  he,  qu»te  unmoved  for  himself  "  to  have  done  with  the  suit 
on  any  terms,  is  a  greater  blessing  than  I  had  looked  for.  Biit 
wij  )KK)r  young  cousins ! " 
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iras  possible  to  do.  In  the  afternoon,  my  Guardiau  walked 
mth  me  to  Symond's  Inn,  and  left  me  at  the  door.  I  went  up- 
etaii>.  When  mjr  darling  heard  my  footsteps,  she  came  out 
•nto  the  small  passage  and  threw  her  arms  round  my  neck  ;  but 
she  composed  herself  directly,  and  said  that  Richard  had  asked 
foi  me  several  times.  Allan  had  found  him  sitting  in  a  comer 
\i  the  court,  she  told  me,  like  a  stone  fijnre.  On  being  rousea, 
h2  had  broken  away,  an3  made  as  if  he  would  have  s^>oken  !n  a 
fierce  voice  to  the  judge.  He  was  stopped  by  his  mouth  being 
full  of  blood,  and  Allan  had  brought  him  home. 

He  was  lying  on  the  sofa  with  his  e3'es  closed,  when  I  went 
in  There  were  restoratives  on  the  table  ;  the  room  was  made 
as  airy  as  possible,  and  was  darkened,  and  was  very  orderly  and 
quiet.  Allan  stood  behind  him,  watching  him  gravely.  His 
face  appeared  to  me  to  be  quite  destitute  of  colour,  and,  now 
that  I  caw  him  without  his  seeing  me,  1  fully  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  how  worn  away  he  was.  But  he  looked  handsomer  thab 
I  had  s^en  him  look  for  many  a  day. 

1  sjLt  down  by  his  side  in  silence.  Opening  his  eyes  by-and 
by,  he  said,  in  a  weak  voice,  but  with  his  old  smile, 

"  Dame  Durden,  kiss  me,  my  dear  ! " 

It  was  a  great  comfort  and  sur(mse  to  me  to  find  him  in  his 
low  state  cheerful  and  looking  forward.  He  was  ha]>picr,  hr 
said,  in  our  intended  marriage,  than  he  could  find  words  to  iA\ 
me.  My  husband  had  been  a  guardian  angel  to  htni  and  Ad  i, 
and  he  blessed  us  both,  and  wished  us  all  the  joy  tliat  life 
could  yield  us.  I  almost  felt  as  if  my  own  heart  would 
have  broken,  when  I  saw  him  take  my  husband's  hand,  and 
hold  it  to  his  breast. 

We  spoke  of  the  future  as  much  as  possible,  rnd  he  said  sev- 
eral times  that  he  must  be  present  at  our  marriage  if  he  cuuld 
stand  upon  his  feet.  Ada  would  contrive  to  take  him,  son.e- 
how,  he  said.  "  Yes,  surely,  dearesi  Richard  I '  But  as  im 
darling  answered  him  thus  hoi)efully,  so  serene  and  beautiful, 
with  the  help  that  was  to  come  to  hei  so  near. — I  ki.cw — I 
knew  ! 

It  was  not  good  for  him  to  talk  loo  much  ;  and  wh^n  he  wa? 
silent,  we  were  silent  too.  Sitting  beside  hiu),  I  marie  a  pre 
lencc  of  working  for  my  dear,  as  he  had  always  been  used  tt 
oke  about  my  being  busy.  Ada  leaned  upon  his  pillow^  hold 
ing  his  head  upon  her  arm.  He  dozed  often  ;  and  when'^ver  hr 
Awok-e  without  seeing  him,  said,  first  of  all,  "  Where  is  Wood 
court  ?  " 
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Gutrdiaa  standing  in  the  little  hall.  *<  Who  is  that,  Daine  Dor 
den  ? "  Richard  asked  me.  The  door  was  behind  hiin,  but  \^ 
bad  observed  in  mj  face  that  some  one  was  there. 

1  looked  to  Allan  for  advice,  and  as  he  nodded  **  Ves,"  bent 
over  Richard  and  told  him.  My  (jiiardian  saw  what  passed, 
cainc  softly  by  me  in  a  moment,  and  laid  his  hand  on  Richards 
'  O  sir,"  said  Richard,  "you  are  a  good  man,  yoi>  are  a  gtH»o 
v^ikX\  1 ''  and  burst  into  tears  for  the  first  time. 

My  Guardian,  the  picture  of  a  good  man,  sat  d  ivn  in  my 
place,  keeping  hi^  hand  on  Richard's. 

*'  My  dear  Rick,"  said  he,  "  the  clouds  have  cleared  away, 
and  it  is  bright  now.  We  can  see  now.  We  were  all  l>ewildered^ 
Rick,  more  or  less.  What  matters!  And  how  are  you,  my 
dear  boy?" 

**  I  am  very  weak,  sir,  but  I  hoi>e  I  shall  \>t  stronger.  I  have 
to  begin  the  world." 

"  Ay,  truly  ;  well  said  1 "  cried  my  Guardian. 

"  1  will  not  begin  it  in  the  old  way  now,"  said  Richard  with  a 
sad  smile.  **  1  have  learned  a  lesson  now,  sir.  It  was  a  hard 
one  ;  but  you  shall  be  assured,  indeed,  that  1  have  learned  it.'' 

•*  Well,  well,"  said  my  Guardian,  comforting  him  ;  *'  well, 
well,  well,  dear  boy  ! " 

**  1  was  thinking,  sir,"  resumed  Richard,  "  that  there  is  noth- 
ing on  earth  I  should  so  much  like  to  see  as  their  house — I)a;ne 
Durden's  and  Woodcourt*s  house.  If  1  could  be  movetl  there 
when  I  begin  to  recover  my  strength,  I  fed  as  if  1  should  get 
well  there,  sooner  than  anywhere." 

'*  ^Vhy,  so  have  I  been  thinking,  too,  Rick,"  said  my  Guar- 
dian, **  and  our  little  woman  likewise  ;  she  and  1  have  been 
talking  of  it,  this  very  day.  I  dare  say  her  husband  won't  ob- 
ject.    What  do  you  think  ?  " 

Richard  smiled ;  and  lifted  up  his  arm  to  touch  him,  as  he 
'tood  belnnd  the  head  of  his  couch. 

**  i  say  nothing  of  Ada,"  said  Richard,  "but  1  ihii.k  of  her* 
ir/i  have  thought  of  her  very  much.  Look  at  her  1  see  her  here, 
til,  bending  over  this  pillow  when  she  has  so  much  need  to  rest 
'ipon  it  herself,  my  dear  love,  my  |)oor  girl  I " 

He  claf  ped  her  in  his  arms,  and  none  of  »is  spoke.  He  grad- 
ualV  re^'^ased  her  ;  and  she  looked  upon  us,  and  looked  up  \m 
ileaven,  and  moved  her  lips. 

"  When  1  get  down  to  Bleak  Bouse,"  sa»vl  Richard,  "  1  yha£ 
oave  much  to  tell  you,  sir,  and  you  will  have  much  to  show  dc 
Voa  fiill  go,  won't  you  ?" 
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"  ni>nk  you  ;  like  you,  like  you,"  said  Richard.  "  Bit  iff 
tU  like  you.  They  have  been  telling  me  how  you  planned  k, 
and  ho  A  y9u  remembved  all  Esther's  familiar  tastes  and  wajri. 
](  will  he  like  cotiing  to  the  old  lUeak  House  again." 

"And  you  will  come  there  too,  1  hope,  Rick.  I  am  a  sc^ 
4./  .%an  non,  you  know,  and  it  will  be  a  charity  to  come  to 
me.  \  charily  to  come  to  me,  my  love  ! "  he  repeated  to  Ada, 
t  J I  e  gently  passed  his  hand  over  her  golden  hair,  and  put  a 
lock  of  it  to  his  lips.  (I  think  he  vowed  witliin  himself  to 
cierish  her  if  she  were  left  alone.) 

**  it  was  all  a  troubled  dream  ?  "  said  Richard,  clasping  botb 
my  Guardian's  hands  eagerly. 

"  Mothing  more.  Rick  ;  nothing  more." 

'^  And  you,  being  a  good  man,  can  pass  u  as  such,  and  for* 
give  and  pity  the  dreamer,  and  be  lenient  and  encouraging  when 
he  wakes  ? " 

"Indeed  I  can.     What  am  I  but  another  dreamer,  Rick ?  " 

"  I  will  begin  the  world  1 "  said  Richard,  with  a  light  in  hit 
eyes. 

My  husband  drew  a  little  nearer  towards  Ada,  and  I  saw  him 
solemnly  lift  up  his  hand  to  warn  my  Guardian. 

"  When  shall  I  go  from  this  place,  to  that  pleasant  coantry 
where  the  old  times  are,  where  I  shall  have  strength  to  tell  what 
Ada  has  been  to  me,  where  I  shall  be  able  to  recall  my  many 
faults  and  blindnesses,  where  I  shall  prepare  myself  to  be  a 
guide  to  my  unborn  child  ?  "  said  Richard.    "  When  shall  1  go  ?  " 

"  Dear  Rick,  when  you  are  strong  enough,"  returned  my 
Guardian. 

**  Ada,  my  darling  I  ** 

He  sought  to  raise  himself  a  little.  Allan  raised  him  so  that 
the  could  hold  him  on  ner  bosom  :  which  was  what  he  wanted* 

"  1  have  done  you  many  wrongs,  my  own.  I  have  fallen  like 
I  poor  stray  shadow  on  your  way,  I  have  married  yon  to  poverty 
A  ad  trouble,  I  have  scattered  your  means  to  the  winds.  You 
will  forgive  me  all  this,  my  Ada,  before  I  begin  the  world  ?  " 

A  smile  irradiated  his  face,  as  she  bent  to  kiss  him.  He 
dowly  laid  his  Oftce  down  upon  her  bosom,  drew  bis  arms  doser 
found  her  neck,  aid  with  one  parting  sob  began  the  worid. 
Not  this  wirld,  O  not  this !    The  world  that  sets  this  right. 

When  all  was  still,  at  a  late  hour,  poor  crazed  Miss  Flite 
came  weeping  to  me,  and  told  me  that  she  had  given  he:  birdi 
thdr  liberty. 
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CHAPTER  LXTL 

[HERE  is  a  hush  upon  Chesney  WoM  in  these  altered 
days,  as  there  is  upon  a  portion  of  the  faniUy  history 
The  story  goes,  that  Sir  Leicester  paid  some  who 
could  have  six>ken  out»  to  hold  their  peace ;  but  it  ia 
a  lame  story,  feebly  whispering  and  creeping  about,  and  any 
brighter  spark  of  hfe  it  shows  soon  dies  away.  It  is  known  for 
certain  tiiat  the  handso^'  Lady  Dedlock  lies  in  the  mausoleum 
in  the  park,  where  thi  .rees  arch  darkly  overhead,  and  the  owl 
is  heard  at  night  makings  the  woods  ring ;  but  whence  she  was 
brought  home,  to  be  laid  among  the  echoes  of  that  solitary 
place,  or  how  she  died,  is  all  mystery.  Some  of  her  old  friends, 
principally  to  be  found  among  the  peachy-cheeked  charmen 
with  the  skeleton  throats,  did  once  occasionally  say,  as  they 
toyed  in  a  gliastly  manner  with  large  fans— like  charmers  re^ 
duced  to  flirting  with  grim  Death,  after  losing  all  their  other 
beaux— did  once  occasionally  say,  whe«  the  VVorld  assembled 
together,  that  they  wondered  the  ashes  of  the  Dedlocks,  en^ 
tombed  in  the  mausoleimi,  never  rose  against  the  profiematioD 
of  her  company.  But  the  dead-and-gone  Dedlocks  take  it  very 
calmly,  and  have  never  been  known  to  object. 

Up  from  among  the  fern  in  the  hollow,  and  winding  by  the 
bridle-road  among  the  trees,  comes  sometimes  to  this  lonely 
spot  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs.  Then  may  be  seen  Sir  Lei- 
cester— invalided,  bent,  and  almost  blind,  but  of  worthy  pres- 
ence yet — riding  with  a  stalwart  man  beside  him,  constant  to 
his  bridle-rein.  When  they  come  to  a  certain  spot  before  the 
mausoleum  door,  Sir  Leicester's  accustomed  horse  stops  of  his 
own  accord^  and  Sir  Leicester,  pulling  off  his  hat,  is  still  for  a 
few  moments  before  they  ride  away. 

War  rages  yet  with  the  audacious  Boythom,  though  at  uncer« 
tain  intervals,  and  now  hotly,  and  now  coolly;  flickering  like  an 
unsteady  flre.  The  truth  is  said  to  be,  that  when  Sir  Leices- 
ter came  down  to  Lincolnshire  for  good,  Mr.  Boythom  showed 
\  manifest  desire  to  abandon  his  right  of  way,  and  do  whatever 
Sir  Leicester  would :  which  Sir  Leicester,  conceiving  to  be  a 
condescension  to  his  illness  or  misfortune,  took  in  mdi  high 
dudgeon,  and  was  so  magnificen^y  aggrieved  by,  that  Mr.  B^- 
!h:>rn  found  himtttf  mder  th>  aMiiihf  rf  iaiiiiiiiMlMg  t  f 
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trespass  to  restore  his  neighbour  to  himself!  Similarly  Mr. 
Boythom  continues  to  post  tremendous  placards  on  the  dis- 
puted thoroughfare,  and  (with  his  bird  upon  his  head)  to  hold 
forth  vehemently  against  Sir  Leicester  in  the  sanctuary  of  his 
own  home;  similarly,  also,  he  defies  him  as  of  old  in  the  Utile 
church,  by  testifying  a  bland  unconsciousness  of  his  existence. 
But  it  is  whispered  that  when  he  is  most  ferocious  towards  hii 
>Id  foe,  he  is  really  most  considerate  ;  and  that  Sir  I^icester, 
m  the  dignity  of  being  implacable^  little  supposes  how  niucb 
he  is  humoured.  As  little  docs  he  think  how  near  together  he 
and  his  antagonist  have  suffered,  in  the  fortunes  of  tv/o  sisters, 
and  his  antagonist,  who  knows  it  now,  is  not  the  man  to  tell 
him.     So  the  quarrel  goes  on  to  the  satisfaction  of  both. 

In  one  of  the  lodges  of  the  Park  ;  that  lodge  within  sight  of 
die  house  where,  once  upon  a  time,  when  the  waters  were  out 
down  in  Lincolnshire,  my  Lady  used  to  see  the  Keeper's  child  ; 
the  stalwart  man,  the  trooper  formerly,  is  housed.  Some  relics 
of  his  old  calling  hang  upon  the  walls,  and  these  it  is  the  chosen 
recreation  of  a  little  lame  man  about  the  stable  yard  to  keep 
l^leaming  bright.  A  busy  little  man  he  always  is,  in  the  polish- 
mg  at  harness-house  doors,  of  stimip-irons,  bits,  curb  chains, 
tuuness-bosses,  anything  in  the  way  of  a  stable-yard  that  will 
take  a  polish  :  leading  a  life  of  friction.  A  shaggy  little  dam- 
aged man,  withal,  not  unlike  an  old  dog  of  some  mongrel  breed, 
who  has  been  considerably  knocked  about.  He  answers  to  the 
name  of  Phil 

A  goodly  sight  it  is  to  see  the  grand  old  housekoej^er  (harder 
of  hearing  now)  going  to  church  on  the  arm  of  her  son,  and  t<i 
observe — which  few  do,  for  the  house  is  scant  of  company  in 
these  times — the  relations  of  both  towards  Sir  Leicester,  and 
his  towards  them.  They  have  visitors  in  the  high  summer 
weather,  when  a  grey  cloak  and  umbrella,  unknown  to  Chesney 
Wold  at  other  periods,  are  seen  among  the  leaves ;  when  two 
young  ladies  are  occasionally  found  gambolling,  in  sequestered 
saw-pits,  and  such  nooks  of  the  park  ;  and  when  the  smoke  ol 
two  pipes  wreathes  away  into  the  fragrant  evening  air,  from  the 
trooper's  door.  Then  is  a  fife  heard  trolling  within  the  lodge, 
on  the  inspiring  topic  of  the  British  Grenadiers ;  and,  as  the 
evenin^  closes  in,  a  gni£f  inflexible  voice  is  heard  to  say,  while 
two  men  pace  together  up  and  down,  "  But  I  never  own  to  it 
before  the  old  gin.     Discipline  must  be  niaintainod." 

The  greater  part  of  the  house  is  shut  up,  and  it  is  a  show- 
house  no  longer;  yet  Sir  Leicester  holds  his  shninken  state  in 
iht  Im|  hmw^\%mk  toi  aH  «itot,  %xA  \t\^u%  in  kii  •M  flact 
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before  my  Lad/s  picture.  Closed  in  by  night  with  broAd 
screens,  and  illumined  only  in  that  part,  the  light  of  the 
drawing-room  seems  gradually  contracting  and  dwindling  until  it 
shall  be  no  more.  A  little  more,  in  truth,  and  it  wUl  be  all 
extinguished  for  Sir  Leicester  ;  and  the  damp  door  in  the  mauso- 
leum which  shuts  so  tight,  and  looks  so  obdurate,  will  have 
opened  and  received  him* 

Voluninia,  growing  with  the  flight  of  time  pinker  as  to  the  red 
in  her  face,  and  yellower  as  to  the  white,  reads  to  Sir  Leicestet 
in  the  long  evenings,  and  is  driven  to  various  artihces  to  conceal 
her  yawns ;  of  which  the  chief  and  most  efficacious  is  the  inser- 
tion of  the  pearl  necklace  between  her  rosy  lips.  Long- 
winded  treatises  on  the  Buffy  and  Boodle  question,  showing  how 
Buffy  is  immaculate  and  Boodle  villainous,  and  how  the  country 
is  lost  by  being  all  Boodle  and  no  Buffy,  or  saved  by  being  all 
BiifFy  and  no  Boodle  (it  must  be  one  of  the  two,  and  cannot  be 
anything  else),  are  the  staple  of  her  reading.  Sir  Leicester  is 
not  particular  what  it  is,  and  does  not  appear  to  follow  it  very 
closely ;  further  than  diat  he  always  comes  broad  awake  the 
moment  Voluninia  ventures  to  leave  off,  and  sonorously  re- 
peating her  last  word,  begs  with  some  displeasure  to  know  if 
she  finds  herself  fatigued  ?  However,  Volumnia,  in  the  course 
of  her  bird-like  hopping  about  and  pecking  at  papers,  has 
Lighted  on  a  memorandum  concerning  herself,  in  the  event  o( 
'*  anything  happening"  to  her  kinsman,  which  is  handsome  com- 
pensation for  an  extensive  course  of  reading,  and  holds  even 
the  dragon  Boredom  at  bay. 

The  cousins  generally  are  rather  shy  of  Chesney  Wold  in  its 
dulness,  but  take  to  it  a  little  in  the  shooting  season,  when  guns 
are  heard  in  the  plantations,  and  a  few  scattered  beaters  and 
keepers  wait  at  tlie  old  places  of  appointment,  for  low-spirited 
twos  and  threes  of  cousins.  The  debilitated  cousin,  more  de- 
bilitated by  the  dreariness  of  the  place,  ^ets  into  a  fearful  state 
of  depression,  groaning  under  penitential  sofa-pillows  in  his 
gunless  hours,  and  protesting  that  such  femal  old  jail's — nough 
Psew  fler  up — frever. 

The  only  great  occasions  for  Volumnia,  in  this  changed  aspect 
•f  the  place  in  Lincolnshire,  are  those  occasions,  rare  and 
widely  separated,  when  something  is  to  be  done  for  the  county, 
or  the  country,  in  the  way  of  gracing  a  public  ball.  Then,  in- 
deed, does  the  tuckered  sylph  come  out  in  fairy  form,  and  pro- 
ceed •  with  joy  under  cousinly  escort  to  the  exhausted  old 
assembly-roc<m,  fourteen  heavy  miles  off;  which,  during  three 
hundred  an'  sixty -four  days  and  nights  of  crery  ordinary  yes^ 
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n  &  kind  dt  Anttpodean  fember-room,  fbR  sT  t>Id  chain  ^gd 
taUeSy  upside  down.  Then,  indeed,  does  Mie  capciirate  aD 
hearts  by  her  condescension,  by  her  girlish  vivacity,  and  by  ha 
skipping  about  as  in  the  days  when  the  hideous  old  general  with 
the  mouth  too  fuU  of  teeth,  had  not  cut  one  of  them  ^  two 
guineas  each.  Then  does  she  twirl  and  twine,  a  pastoral  nymph 
of  good  (amity,  through  die  mazes  of  ^le  dance.  Then  do  the 
swains  appear  widi  tea,  with  lemonade,  with  sandwiches,  witih 
homage.  Then  is  she  kind  and  cruel,  stately  and  unassuming, 
mrious,  beautifully  wilful.  Then  is  there  a  singular  kind  otf 
pandld  between  her  and  the  little  glass  chandeliers  of  anodxer 
age,  embcfli^ng  that  assembly-room ;  which,  with  tlieir  meagre 
stems,  their  spare  litde  drops,  their  disappointing  knobs  where 
no  drops  are,  their  bate  little  stalks  fi-om  which  knobs  and  drops 
hare  both  departed,  and  their  little  feeble  prismatic  twinkling, 
all  seem  Vohimnias. 

For  the  rest,  Lincolnshire  life  to  Volumnia  is  a  vast  blank  of 
overgrown  house  looking  out  upon  trees,  sighing,  wringing  their 
bands,  bowing  their  beads,  and  casting  th^ir  tertrs  upon  the 
window-panes  in  monotonous  depression.  A  labyrinth  of 
grandeur,  less  tilie  property  of  an  old  family  of  human  beings 
and  their  gho^ly  likenesses,  than  of  an  old  family  of  echoings 
and  thunderings  which  start  out  of  their  hundred  graves  at  every 
sound,  and  go  resounding  through  the  building.  A  waste  of 
unused  passages  and  staircases,  in  which  to  drop  a  cotnb  upon 
a  bedroom  floor  at  night  is  to  send  a  stealthy  footfall  on  an 
errand  through  the  house.  A  place  where  few  people  care  to 
go  about  alone ;  where  a  maid  screams  if  an  ash  drops  from  the 
fire,  takes  to  crying  at  all  times  and  seasons,  becomes  the  victim 
of  a  low  disorder  of  the  spirits,  and  gives  warning  and  departs. 

Thus  Chesney  Wold.  Widi  so  much  of  itself  abandoned  to 
darkness  and  vacancy ;  with  so  little  dxange  under  the  summer 
shining  or  the  wintry  kywering;  so  sombre  and  motionleSi 
always — no  flag  flying  now  by  £y,  no  rows  of  lights  sparking 
by  night ;  with  no  family  to  come  and  go,  no  visitors  to  be  tha 
iouls  of  pale  cold  shapes  of  rooms,  no  stit  of  life  about  it  y*-^ 
passion  and  pride,  even  to  the  stran^ef's  eye,  have  died  awa j 
from  the  place  in  Lineolnihire,  and  yielded  h  to  duB  repote. 
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CHAPTER  LXVIL 

n§  Chit  #/  Esiktr'i  Nm^rmi 

|ULL  seven  happy  years  I  have  b 
Bleak  House.  The  few  words  tl 
what  I  have  written,  are  soon  p< 
the  unknown  friend  to  whom  I  y 
ever.  Not  without  much  dear  remembranc 
without  some,  I  hope,  on  his  or  hers. 

They^gave  my  darling  into  my  arms, 
weeks  I  never  left  her.    The  little  child  wh 
so  much,  was  bom  before  the  turf  was  pla 
grave.     It  was  a  boy ;  and  I,  my  husband, 
gave  him  his  father's  name. 

The  help  that  my  dear  counted  on,  did  c( 
it  came  in  the  Eternal  wisdom,  for  another 
to  bless  and  restore  his  mother,  not  his  fat 
of  this  baby,  its  power  was  mighty  to  do  i 
strength  of  the  weak  little  hand,  and  how  i 
my  darling's  heart,  and  raise  up  hope  withi 
sense  of  the  goodness  and  the  tenderness  ol 

They  throve ;  and  by  degrees  I  saw  my 
my  country  garden,  and  waSc  there  with  he] 
I  was  married  then.     I  was  the  happiest  of 

It  was  at  this  time  that  my  Guardian  jc 
Ada  when  ^e  would  come  home  ? 

'*  Both  houses  are  your  home,  my  dear,' 
older  Bleak  House  claims  priority.  When  ; 
strong  enough  to  do  it,  come  and  take 
home." 

Ada  called  him  **her  dearest  cousin,  Jc 
No,  it  imist  be  Guardian  now.  He  was  h( 
forth,  and  the  boy's ;  and  he  had  an  old  i 
Dame.  So  she  odled  him  Guardian,  and  h; 
dian  ever  since.  The  children  know  him  b 
■ay  the  children ;  I  have  two  little  daughters 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Charley  (x 
not  at  all  grammatical)  b  married  to  a  mill< 
hood  ;  yet  so  it  is ;  and  even  now,  looking 
I  write,  early  in  the  morning  at  my  summe 
very  miii  beginning  to  go  round.     I  hop< 
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spoil  Charley ;  but  he  is  Teiy  fond  of  her,  and  Chariey  is  ladieir 
▼tin  of  such  m  match — for  he  is  well  to  do,  and  was  in  great  re- 
quest So  fer  as  my  matSL  maid  is  Oo'liceitied,  I  might  suppose 
Time  to  have  stood  for  seven  years  as  still  as  the  imfl  dkl  hatf 
an  hour  ago;  since  Httk  Emma,  Oharky's  sister^  is  exactl5* 
what  Charley  used  to  he.  As  to  Tom,  Charley's  brother,  I  ara 
leallyaftaid  to  say  what  he  did  at  s^ool  in  ciphering, hot  I 
think  k  was  Decimals.  He  is  apprenticed  to  the  milleK,  wkat- 
:ver  it  was ;  and  is  a  good  bagful  fellow,  always  fisdlitig  m  kiire 
with  somebody,  and  being  astiamed  of  it 

Caddy  Jellyby  passed  her  vety  last  hoHdays  ^'i^  us,  and 
was^  a  dearer  creature  than  ever ;  perpetisally  dancing  in  and 
out  of  the  house  with  the  children,  as  k  she  had  nevcF-givcn  a 
dancing-lesson  in  her  life.  Caddy  keeps  h«r  own  tttde  carriage 
now,  instead  of  hiring  one,  and  lives  fall  two  miles  <nTther  west- 
ward than  Newman  Street  She  works  very  hard,  her  hii^band 
(an  excellent  one)  betqg  lame,  and  able  to  do  very  little.  SiiU, 
she  is  more  than  contented,  and  does  all  she  has  to  do  with  all 
her  heart  Mr.  Jellyby  spends  his  evenings  at  her  new  hoose 
with  his  head  against  ittt  wall,  as  he  nsed  to  do  in  her  old  one. 
I  have  heard  that  Mrs.  Jellyby  was  tmderstood  to  sitffer  great 
mortification,  from  her  daughter's  ignoble  marriage  and  pmr 
soits ;  but  I  hope  ^le  got  over  ft  in  time.  She  has  been  disap 
pointed  in  Borrioboola  Gha,  which  turned  out  a  failure  in  con 
sequence  of  the  King  of  Borrioboola  wanting  to  sell  everybody 
— who  survived  the  climate— for  Rum  ;  but  she  has  taken  up 
with  the  rights  of  women  to  sit  in  Parliamenit,  and  Caddy  tells 
me  it  is  a  mission  involving  more  correspondence  than  the  old 
one.  I  had  almost  forgotten  Caddy's  poor  little  girl.  She  is 
not  such  a  mite  now ;  but  she  is  deaf  and  dumbw  I  bdieve 
there  never  was  a  better  mother  tha:ii  Cifcddy,  wfK>  learns,  in  her 
scanty  intervals  of  leisure,  ifftiumerable  deaf  and  d«rmb  arts,  to 
soften  the  affliction  of  her  child. 

As  if  I  were  .never  to  have  done  with  Cad<ty,  1  *m  reminded 
here  of  Pecpy  and  old  Mr.  Turveytlrop.  !^py  is  in  the  Ois- 
tom-honse,  and  doing  extiemdy  well.  OW  Mr.  Turveydiop. 
veiy  apoplectic^  atffl  exhibits  his  Deportment  itbont  town  ;  ^*' 
enjoys  himsetf  in  the  old  manner ;  is  -still  believed  in,  in  tti^ 
old  way.  He  is  constant  tn  his  patronage  of  Peepy,  and  is  nn 
derstood  to  have  bequeathed  him  a  fovoorite  French  clock  it 
his  dressing-roooft-^^which  is  nol  his  property. 

With  the  fiM  mauef  we  saved  at  home,  we  added  lo  oo 
prethr  house  bf  throwmj^  out  a  Uttle  GrovHeiy  es^easly  fbi 
my  GuaidiaB ;  irtudi  we  maogurated  with  great  splenioor  thf 
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Bcxt  tkne  he  came  down  to  see  us.  1  try  to  write  ail  thii 
l^tl}%  because  my  heart  is  fall  in  drawing  to  an  end ;  but  when 
I  write  of  him,  my  tears  will  have  their  way. 

J  never  look  at  him^  but  I  hear  our  poor  dear  Richard  calHnf 
him  a  good  man.  To  Ada  and  her  pretty  boy,  he  is  the  fondest 
f;itheT ;  to  me,  he  is  what  he  has  ever  been,  and  what  name  can 
1  give  to  that?  He  is  my  husband's  best  and  dearest  friend, 
ht:  is  our  children's  darling,  he  is  the  object  of  our  deepest  lov« 
a  fid  veneration.  Yet  while  I  feel  towards  him  as  if  he  were  a 
superior  being,  I  am  so  familiar  with  him,  and  so  easy  with  hitn, 
that  1  almost  wonder  at  myself.  1  have  never  lost  my  old 
names,  nor  has  he  lost  his  ;  nor  do  I  ever,  when  he  is  with  us, 
sit  in  any  other  place  than  in  my  old  chair  at  his  side.  Dame 
Trot,  Dame  Durden,  Little  Woman  ! — all  just  the  same  as 
ever  ;  and  I  answer,  Yes,  dear  Guardian !  just  the  same. 

I  have  never  known  the  wind  to  be  in  the  East  for  a  single 
moment,  since  the  day  when  he  took  me  to  the  porch  to  read 
the  name.  I  remarked  to  him,  once,  that  the  wind  seemefd 
never  in  the  East  now :  and  he  said,  No,  truly :  it  had  finally 
departed  from  that  quarter  on  that  very  day. 

I  think  my  darling  girl  is  more  beautiful  than  ever.  The  sor- 
row that  has  been  in  her  face — for  it  is  not  there  now — seems 
to  have  purified  even  its  innocent  expression,  and  to  have  given 
it  a  diviner  quality.  Sometimes,  when  I  raise  my  eyes  and  see 
her,  in  the  black  dress  that  she  still  wears,  teaching  my  Rich 
ard,  I  feel — it  is.  difficult  to  express — as  if  it  were  so  good  to 
know  that  she  remembers  hei  dear  Esther  in  her  prayers. 

I  call  liim  my  Richard  !  But  he  says  that  he  has  two  mamas, 
and  1  am  one. 

We  are  not  rich  in  the  bank,  but  we  have  always  prospered, 
and  we  have  quite  enough.  I  never  walk  out  with  my  husband, 
but  I  hear  the  people  bless  him.  I  never  go  into  a  house  q\ 
any  degree,  but  I  hear  his  praises,  or  see  them  in  grateful  eyes. 
I  never  lie  down  at  night,  but  I  know  that  in  the  course  of  .that 
day  lie  has  alleviated  pain,  and  soothed  some  fellow-creature  in 
tlie  time  of  need.  I  know  that  from  the  beds  of  those  who 
were  past  recovery,  thanks  have  often,  often  gone  up  in  the  last 
hour  for  his  patient  ministration.     Is  not  this  to  be  rich  ? 

The  people  even  praise  Me  as  the  doctor's  wife.  The  peo- 
ple even  like  Me  as  I  go  about,  and  make  so  mudi  of  me  that 
f  am  quite  abashed.  I  owe  it  all  to  him,  my  love,  my  pride ! 
They  like  me  for  his  sake,  as  I  do  everything  I  do  in  life  for  hii 
lake. 

A  Bii^t  or  two  ago,  after  bostlbg  about  preparing  for  wi) 
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dftriing  and  my  Guardian  and  little  Richard,  who  are  comiiig  Co 
morrow,  I  was  sitting  out  in  the  porch  of  all  places,  that  d:arl> 
memorable  porch,  when  Allan  came  home.  So  he  saJd,  **  M% 
precious  little  woman,  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  And  I  sai<i 
'*  llie  moon  is  shining  so  brightly,  Allan,  and  the  night  is  so  dcU- 
dous,  that  I  have  been  sitting  here,  thinking." 

"  What  have  you  been  thinking  about,  my  dear  ?  "  said  AUuc 
Ihfin. 

**  How  curious  you  are  I ''  said  I.  ''  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
1. 11  you,  but  I  wilL  I  have  been  thinking  about  my  old  lookr 
— such  as  they  were." 

'*  And  what  have  you  been  thinking  about  them^  my  busy 
bie?"  said  Allan. 

'^  1  have  been  thinking  that  I  thought  it  was  impossible  that 
vou  could  have  loved  me  any  better,  even  if  I  had  retained 
ihem." 

**  — Such  as  they  were  ?  "  said  Allan  laughing. 

"  Such  as  they  were,  of  course." 

"My  dear  Dame  Durden,"  said  Allan,  drawing  my  aim 
through  his,  "  do  you  ever  look  in  the  glass  ?  " 

"  You  know  I  do ;  you  see  me  do  it" 

**  And  don't  you  know  that  you  are  prettier  than  you  cvci 
were?" 

I  did  not  know  that ;  1  am  not  certain  that  1  know  it  now. 
But  I  know  that  ray  dearest  little  pets  are  very  pretty,  and  tha* 
my  darling  is  very  beautiful,  and  that  my  husband  is  very  hand 
some,  and  that  my  Guardian  has  the  brightest  and  most  benevo- 
lent fac*  that  ever  was  seen ;  and  that  they  can  very  wdl  d^ 
without  murJi  beauty  in  me — even  supposing — , 
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All  haBdiomely  hound  in  cloth,  with  ^It  backs  soiUhle  for  llbrarits. 
ICary^X  Holmes'  Novels. 


Tempeat  and  Sunskiae ft  50 

English  Orphans i  50 

Homestead  on  the  Hillside....    i  50 

'Lena  Rivers i  50 

Meadow  ttrook.......y. 150 

Dora  Deane &... 150 

Cousin  Maude A 150 

Marian  Qrty..  .. i  50 

Edith  Lyle ,    «  50 


Daisy  Thor  .ton 150 

Chateau  D'Or i  50 

Queenie  Hetherton x  50 

Bessie's  PortttDe....(^few) 150 


Darkness «nd  Daylight.... .....ft  5a 

Hugh  WortMngton i  sa 

Cameron  Pride.  150 

Rose  Matk«T 150 

Etbelya's  MiMike 150 

Millbank 150 

Edna  Browning 150 

West  Lwwn 150 

Mildred i 

Forrest  ftvtMt x  50 

Madeline 150 

Christmas  Stories i  50 


Pickwick  and  Cataiogne .  . .  $x  50 

DombeyandSon t  50 

Bleak  House x  50 

Martin  Chuzzlewit 1  50 

Barnaby  Rudge— Edwin  Drood.  t  50 
Child's  England — Misc^laneous  i  50 
Christmas  Books— Two  Cities.,  x  50 
Oliver  Twist— Uncommercial..    «  50 


Alonte 9x  50 

Hidden  Path 153 

Moss  Side 150 

Nemesis....  x  50 

Miriam i  50 


Marion  Hftrlwad^  NotoIs, 


David  Copperfield .ft  jo 

Nicholas  Nickleby 1  50 

Little  Dorrit i  50 

Our  Mutual  Friend 150 

Curiosity  Shop— Miscellaneous.   1  50 
Sketches  by  Bos— Hard  Times,    x  50 

Great  Expectations— Italy x  50 

/ow//  SfU  in  half  calf  bindings*. •.,  50  00 


At  Last |x  so 

Sunnybank x  50 

Ruby's  Husband x  50 

MyLJttleLove x  30 

True  as  Steel....  (Ncpir)    ..•«...>    150 

'  fit.  Elmo fa  00 

Vashti  • 

Infelice (New) • 


Beulah |x  75 

Macaria. 175 

Ines X  75 

EUa  Wlioolor  WilooA 

Mai  Moulae— A  new  Novel  try  the  Author  t>f  **  Poems  of 


Passion*    etc*** 


..ft  00 
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C.   tV.  CARLETON  &•  CO.'S  PUBLICATIOI/S. 


0»y  ErUeourt'.  V^f^.^.^T-  V^^Kf^^^.. 
'  '     * Carried  by  Storm. 


A  Wonderfial  Woman 150 

A  Terrible  Secret i  50 

A  Mad  Marriage x  50 

Norine'i  Revenge x  50 

Onr  Night's  Mystery 150 

Kate  Danton 1  50 

Silent  and  True x  50 

Maude  Percy's  Sec  ret..  (New).,  i  50 

A  New  ^'•»vel 1  50 

.  _  AUaa  Pinkerton^ii  Works. 

Expressmen  and  Detectives %i  50  '  ~~ 

Moltie  Maguires  and  Detectires.  x  50 

Somnambulists  and  Detectives.,  x  50 

Claude  Melnotteand  Detectives,  x  50 

Criminal  RaminiB«.ences,  etc....  a  fo 

Rail-Road  Forger,  etc x  50 

Bank  Robbers  and  Detectives...  x  50 

A  Double  Life (New) 


.4x 


Lost  for  a  Woman. 1 

A  Wife's  Tragedy t 

A  Changed  Heart. i 

Pride  and  Passion x 

Sharing  Her  Crime. x 

A  Wronged  Wife x 

The  Actress  Daughter.. (New). .  x 


Ojrpsies  and  Detectives. %i 

< Spiritualists  and  Detecttves x 

Model  Town  and  Detectives. ....  x 

Strikers,  Commonista,  etc x 

Mississippi  Outlaws,  etc x 

Buchols  and  Detectives x 

Burglar's  Pate  and  Detectives...  x 


Bccrtiia  G]aj>,  JBToTels. 

91  so    A  Woman's  ' 


Thrown  on  the  World $1  50 

A  Bitter  Atonement. 150 

Love  Works  Wonders x  50 

Evelyn's  Folly x  50 

Under  a  Shadow...  150 

Beyond  Pardon x  50 

The  Earl's  Atonement x 

Brownie*s  Triumph— Sheldon... fi  50 
The  Forss ken  Bride.  do  ...  150 
Earl  Wayne's  Nobillty.do  ...  i  50 
Lost,  a  Pearle —  do     ...    x  50 

Young  Mrs.Chamleigh-Henshew  x  50 

His  Other  Wife— Ashleigh x  50 

A  Woman's  Web — MaitTand ....    x  50 

_    ,  ^  MIrlaw  Coles  Harris*  KoTols. 

Rntledge %x  50    The  Sutherlands 


Louie's  Last  Term,  St.  Mary|8.    x  50 


Temptation •.  .%x 

Repented  at  Leisure x 

A  Struggle  for  a  Ring x 

Lady  Darner's  Secret 1 

Between  Two  Lovea. x 

Put  Asunder (New)....*.,    i 


rork  Weekly  »fS. 

1...91  50    Curse  of  tL\ 


iorios* 

verlelgh— Pierce, ...  ,.%\ 

Peerless  Cathleen—Agaew......  x 

Fsithful  Margaret— Ashmore....  x 

Nick  Whiffles— Robinson. 3 

Grinder  Papers— Dallas x 

Lady  Lenora— Conklin 1 


Frank  Wan  ington . 


^    ,  A.  S.  Roo's  Solept  Stories. 

True  to  the  Last $1  50  I  A  Long  Look  Ahead ^i 

The  Star  and  the  Cloud. x  50    I've  Been  Ihinking i 

How  Could  He  Help  it  ?   x  50  |  To  Love  and  to  be  Loved 1 

JvUe  P.  Smitk's  Novels, 


Widow  Goldsmith's  Daughter..^ i  50 

ChrisandOtho x  50 

Ten  Old  Maids x  50 

Lucy x  50 

His  Young  Wife x  50 


The  Widower ft. 

The  Married  Belle x 

Courting  and  Farming x 

Kiss  and  be  Friends x 

Blossom  Bud (New) .    , 


ArtOBftas  IXTard. 

Complete  Comic  Writings— With  Bi.»eraphy.  Portrmt  and  50  illustrationu.fe 
Tke  Game  of  Whist. 

Pole  o-  Whist— The  English  Standard  Work.    With  the  "Portland  Rules  "  % 

Victor  Huso's  Great  NoveL    . 

Les  Miserablea— Translated  fron  the  French.    The  only  complete  edition..  .%\ 

Mrs.  HilPs  Cook  Book. 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Hill's  New  Southern  Cookery  Book,  and  domestic  recn!' 

«*  .     ,.,  *         r»    Celia  £.  jSardner's  KoTelsr 

Stolen  Waters.    (In  verse),  —         - 

Broken  Dreama.        do.     . 
Compensation.  do.    . , 

A  Twisted  Skeia.     do.    ., 


50 

so 

so 
50 


.^s  . 


•tx  50 

1 50 

X  50 
X  so 


Tested  . 

Rich  Medway 

A  Woman's  WUea.. 
Terrace  Roses 
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Captaim  MaTiie  ||«id^«  Work«. 
f  1  50    The  WhiU  Chief. . 


The  Scalp  Hunters . 

Th*  Rifle  Rangers 150 

,  The  War  Trail. x  50 

The  AVood  Rangers 150 

The  Wild  Huntress z  50 

Hand-BoolcB  of  Sooiety. , 

The  Habits  of  Good  Society— The  nice  points  of  taste  and  eood  manners,  .fz  oc 

The  Art  of  Conversation— For  those  who  wish  to  be  agreeable  tallcers x  00 

The  Arts  of  Writing,  Reading  and  Speaking— For  Self-Improvement  ...    1  oc 
New  Diamond  Edition-'Tbe  above  three  books  in  one  volume— small  type,    i  50 


»t  ^ 

The  Tiger  Hunter z  gc 

The  Hunter's  Feast z  5c 

Wild  Life.  \  V' 

Osceola,  the  Seminole z  5c 


His  CompleteWritinga 


_  Josh  BiUines. 

-With  Biography.StecTP- 


Portrait  and  zoo  Illuatratioz)s.$a  00 


CharlM  Biokens.  ,    »  ^    , 

Chlld*8  History  of  England— With  Historical  Jllustrattons  for  School  use.  75 

Parlor  Table  Album  of  Dickens'  Illustrations— With  descriptive  text ....  z  50 

Lord  Bateman  Ballad— Comic  Notes  by  Dickens ;  Pictures  by  Cruikshank. .  85 

Aaiiio  Edwardes*  Novels. 

Stephen  Lawrence ..  fz  50  I  A  Woman  of  Fashion .%\  50 

Susan  Fielding i  50!  Archie.Lovell z  50 

EnMst  Renui's  Frenoh  ^^orks* 

The  Life  of  Jesus.    Translated... ^z  75  I  The  Life  of  St.  Paul.    Trauslated.$x  75 
Lives  of  the  Apostles.   Do.      ...  x  75  |  The  Bible  in  India— By  JacoUiot.   300 

O.  "W.  Carleton.    .              ,.«       ,        ^ 
Our  Artist  in  Cuba,  Pern,  Spain  and. Algiers— 150  Cancatares  of  Travel 9z  00 


M.  M.  Pomeroy  (Brick), 


Nonsense.    ^A  comic  book). . 

Brick-dnst.  Do 

Home  Harmonies. 


$1  50 

1  so 
I  50 


Sense.    A  serious  book.  ...  .....^i  50 

Gold  Dust.       Do X  50 

Our  Saturday  Nights x  50 

IffisoellAneoiis  TITorlis* 

Carleton's  Hand-Book  ofPopular  Quotations— With  their  authorship  . . .  $x  50 

Carleton*s  Classical  Dictionary — A  Condensed  Mythology  forpopular  use.  75 

Fifty  Years  among  Authors,  Books  and  Publishers — Bv  J.  C.  Derby. ...  a  00 

Children's  Fairy  Geography — With  hundreds  of  beautiful  illustrations....  x  75 

Carleton's  Popular  Readings— Edited  by  Anna  Randall  Diehl.    a  vols.,  each  i  50 

Laus  Veneris,  and  other  Poems — By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne x  50 

Sawed-ofT  Sketches — Comicbook  by  «*  Detroit  Free  Press  Man."  Illustrated  i  50 

Hawk-eye  Sketches— Comic  book  by  "  Burlington  Hawk-eye  Mam.*'    Do.  x  50 

The  Culprit  Fay— Joseph  Rodman  Drake^s  Poem.    With  xoo  illustrations...  s  00 

Parlor  Amusements-^Games,  Tricks,  Home  Amusements,  by  Frank  Bcllew.  x  00 

Love  [L* Amour] — English  Translation  from  Michelet's  famous  French  work,  x  50 

Woman  [La  Femme]— The  Sequel  to  *•  L'Amour."       Do.    ^      Do.  x  50 

Verdant  Qreen— A  racy  English  college  story.    With  ?6o  comic  illustrations,  x  50 

Clear  Light  from  the  Spirit  World— By  Kate  Irving x  25 

I  Bottom  Facts  Concerning  Spiritualism— By  John  W.  TrucsdcU  x  50 

Why  Wife  and  I  Quarreled— Poem  by  the  author  of  ••  Betsy  and  I  are  Out.**  x  00 

A  Northern  Governess  at  the  Sunny  South— By  Professor  J.  H.  Ingraham.  x  50 

Birds  of  a  Feather  Flock  Together— By  Edward  A.  Sothern,  the  actor  ...  x  50 

I  Yachtman's  Primer  —Correct  Instructions  for  Amateur  Sailors.    By  Warren.  50 

Longfellow's  Home  Life— By  Blanche  Roosevelt  Machetta.    Illustrated. . .  i  50 

Every- Day  Home  Advice— For  Household  and  Domestic  Economy x  50 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Etiquette  Book  of  the  best  Fashionable  Society.  1  00 

Love  and  Marriage — ^A  book  for  unmarried  people.    By  Frederick  Saunders,  x  00 

Under  the  Rose— A  Capital  book,  by  the  author  of  "  East  Lynne  " x  00 

80  Dear  a  Dream— A  novel  hj  Miss  Grant,  author  of  "  The  Sun  Maid.".  ...  x  00 

Owe  me  thine  Heart— A  capital  new  domestic  Love  Story  by  Roc i  00 

Meeting  her  Fate — ^A  charming  novel  by  the  author  of  "  Aurora  Floyd. '    .  x  00 

Faithful  to  the  End— A  delightful  domestic  novel  by  Roe x  00 

80  True  a  Love— A  novel  by  Miss  Grant,  author  of  ••  The  Sun  Maid.".    ...  i  00 

I  True  as  Gold— A  charming  domestic  story  by  Roe xoo 
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C7.    IV,  CARLETON  6*  CO:S  PUBZJCATIONS. 


A  Nftuffhty  Girrs  Diary ....  \V7\    50    WMtlndla  Pickles.  W.P.T«U>oyi$x  eo 
A  Good  Boy's  Diary 50    Tha  Comic  Liar— By  Aides 1  jo 


\ 


Store  DrummiDff  asa  Fine  Art. 


Bad  Boy's  ReaOer-~F.  Bellew 

Abijah  Beanpole  in  New  York.  50 

Never— Companion  to  "  Don't.'*..  as 

Always — By  author  of  "  Never.**..  25 

Stop^By  author  of  '*  Never.'' ....  as 

Th«  Pall  of  Man— A  satire go 

Chronldea  of  Gotham— A  satire.  as 

CaU,  Cooks,  etc.— By  £.  T.  Ely..  30 

Dawn  to  Noon— By  Violet  Faoe..^!  50    Goapala  in  Poetrsr— E.H.Riniball.9i 


M  ra.  Spriggins— By  WidowKedoti. 
Phemie  Froat— Ann  S.  Stephens. 
That  Awful  Bov— N.  Y.  Weekly. 
That  Bridget  of  Dura.  Do 
Orpheua  C.Kerr— Four  vo' 
InggUsh  aa  aha  la  Spelt. 


Conatsnce*a  Fate.         Do.        ..  x  50 

French  Love  Sonsa— Translated.  50 

Lion  Jack— Hy  P.  T.  Bamum....  x  50 

lack  in  the  Jungle.    Do x  50 

Howto  Win  in  Wall  Street....  50 

The  Life  of  Sarah  Bernhardt...  25 

Arctic  Travels— By  Dr.  Hayes. .  x  50 

Whist  for  Beginners 25 

Flashes  from  ^'Ouida." i  25 

Lady  Blake *a  Love  Lettera as 

Lone  Ranch— By  Mayne  Reid.. .  x  50 

The  Train  Boy— Horatio  Alger.,  x  25 
Dan.  The  Detective.    Do.       ..__x  2s 


Me— By  Mr*.  Spwoar  W.  Coe... 

Don  Quixote.    Illustrated 

Arabian  Nights.     Do.       

Robinaon  Cruaoe.  Do. 
Swisa  Family  Robinaon— lllua.. 
DebaUble  Land—  R.  Dale  Owen. 
Threading  My  Way.  Do. 
Spirituaham— By  D.  D.  Hone... 
Fanny  Fern  Memorials— Parton 
Northern  Bsllsda-E.  L.Anderaon 
Stories  about  Docto«»-.>JefErcaoa 
Storiea  abom  Lawyecsb      Do.. 


Doctor  Antonio— By  Ruffini %x  50 


Mignonnette— By  S« 
Jessica— Bv  Mrs.  W. 
Women  of  To-day. 


Beatrice  Cenci— From  the  Italian,  i  50 

The  Story  of  Mary 150 

Madame— By  Frank  Lee  Ben^ict  x  50 
A  Late  Remorse.  Do.  x  50 

Hammer  and  Anvil.       Do.  x  50 

Her  Friend  Laurence.  Do.  x  50 

Sangrde x  00 

^H.  White....    X  50 

omen  of  To-day.     Do x  30 

The  Baroness — joaqnin  Miller...  x  50 
One  Fair  Woman.  Do.  ...  130 
The Burnhama—Mr9.G. E.Stewart  a  00 
Eugene  Ridgewood— Paul  James  x  so 
Braxton'aBar — K.  M.  Dagf:ett..  i  50 
Miaa  Beck— By  Tilbury  Holt . .  .    x  30 

A  Way  ward  Life ,..    x  00 

Winning  Winda — Emerson x  50 

A  Col  legeWidow—C.H.  Seymour  x  50 
Shiftless  Folks— Fannie  Smith.,  i  50 
Peace  Pelican.  Do.  .    x  30 

Hidden  Power— T.  H.  Tibbies...    x  50 

Two  of  Ua— Calista  Halsey 73 

Cupid  on  Crutches— A.  B.  Wood.  73 
Par8onThorne—E.M.  Buckingham  x  50 

Errors — By  Ruth  Carter x  30 

UnmistakableFlirtstion— Garner  73 
Wild  Oats— Florence  Marryatt...  130 
Widow  Cherry— B.  L.  Farjeon  .  25 
Solomon  laaaca.       Do.  30 

Doctor  Mortimer— Fannie  Bean,  x  30 
Two  Brides — Bernard  O'Reilly.,  x  50 
Louise  and  I— By  Chas.  Dodge. .    i  30 

My  Queen— By  Sandette i  30 

Fallen  among  Thieves— Rayne.  x  50 
Saint  Leger^Kichard  K.  Kimball  x  73 


Was  He  Socceaafbl  ?— KimbaU.  % 
Underourrenta  of  Wall  St.  Do. 
Romance  01  Student  Life*  Do. 
To-day.  Do. 

Life  in  San  Dofnimge.  I>i%, 

Henry  Powera,  Banker.  Do. 
Led  Aatray— By  Octave  FeoiUet. 
She  Loved  Him  Madty^Borya.. 

Thick  and  Thin— Mery 

So  Fair  yet  Falae— Cbavette.... 
A  Fatal  Paaaicn— C.  Bernard.... 
Marguerite'a  Jouriuil— For  Girls 
Rose  of  Memphis— W.CFalkner 
8pell*Bound-*Alcxandre  Duoias. 
Purple  and  Pine  Linen— Fawcett 
Pauline'a  Trial— L.  D.  Courtney. 
The  Forgiving  Kias— M.  Loth.. 
Measure  for  Meaaure — Sunley.. 
Charette — An  American  novel.. .. 
Fairfax— By  John  Escea  Cooke... 
Hilt  to  Hilt.  Do. 

Out  of  the  Foam.  Do. 

Hammer  and  Rapier.      Do. 
Kenneth— By  SallioA.  Brock.... 
Heart  Hungry.Mrs.WeatmQreland 
Clifford  1  roupc.  Do. 

Price  of  a  Life— R.  F.  Sturgis... 

Maraton  Hall— L.  Ella  Byrd 

Conquered— By  a  New  Author... 
Talea  from  the  Popular  Operaa. 
Edith  Murray— Joanixa  Mathews 
Saa  Miniato— Mrs.CV.Hamiltoa. 
All  for  Her— A  Tale  of  New  York. 
L'Aaaommoir— Zola*s  great  novel 
Vesta  Vane— By  L.  King,  R..... 
Walworth's  Novsis— Suk  vola.^ 
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